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Art. I.— Thr IVorhs of George Bvrkeleg^ D,D,^ forinerlg 
Jiisho]) of Clognv: iuchuling mang of his Writings hitherto 
iinpnblishrd. With Prefaces^ Annotafioiis^ his Life and 
Letters^ and an Arronnt of his Philosophg. By Alex- 
AM)EJt C VAiruKLL Fkaseu, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Meta]»liysics iu the University of Edinburgh. In 4 vols. 
Oxford: 1S71. 

XJiSHOu Bkukelev's literary and ])hilosophical labours are 
often considered too much apart from the personal, local, 
and temporary inlluem’cs that helped so poAverfully to direct 
and mould all the acti^ities of his life. Hardly any writer 
reflects more ]>crfcc11y the very form and pressure of his owh 
time, and few have l>een so habitually criticised from a purely 
abstract ];oint of view. lie has been usually regarded as a 
metaphysician or a moralist intent on the elaboration of pliilo- 
sophical theories, rather than as an Irish Churchman and keen 
controversialist, whose sym])athies and aims were completely 
identified with the theological polemics of his own day. It is 
impossible, howevci', to form a just or adequate judgment of 
Berkeley’s philosophy, without considering the ruling imj)ulses 
of'his mind, and the liistorical conditions under which they 
were developed. We shall endeavour to take some account of 
both in the short miticc of his life and labours, which is all that 
can be attempted in the si)ace. at our command. Professor 
Fraser’s excellent edition supplies more ample and trust¬ 
worthy materials than were previously available for such a ) 
review. The editor has not only cleared up many doubtful 
points in Berkeley’s life, but has had the good fortune to 
VOL. CXXXVI. NO. CCLXXVII. B 
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recover a number of hitherto unpublished mauuscrii>ts whicli 
arc of considerable biographical service. This is especially true 
of the Diary of Foreign Travel and the Commonplace Booh 
which the editor has (bscovered amongst the Berkeley manu¬ 
scripts- While all the papers have some interest, this lattcir 
volume has a peculiar value, as it contains Berkeley"s rough 
notes of the facts and arguments to be used In the ‘ New Theory 
^ of Vision,’ and in tlic elaboration of his ideal system. All 
the main arguments of tliesc works arc to be found in the hasty 
jottings of his early college days, and they often appear with 
special vividness and force from being as it were direct tran- 
scrij>ts of the thoughts as they first slriu‘.k his own mind. Tlu^ 
Commonplace Book is thus of the higliest service in enabling 
us to trace the growth and progress of his system as it wa ■ 
gradually evolved out of one or two central principles, 

Little is definitely known about Berkeley’s earlier ycaiv 
beyond tbe fiict that he Avns born in i\Iarch 1(585. in one of tl-,' 
most beautiful districts of the south of Ireland, near 
Castle, about twelve miles frcun the city of Kilko]iny. Th/ 
old castle, with the connected modeln buildin^* in whicl! 
Berkeley’s childhood was passed, is (inely situated in a woodi cl 
valley watered by the sparkling Norc. The ])icturcsquc sAvocp 
and sylvan quietude of this green vabev, In-okcn oiilv by lli 
dash and ripple of the winding river, was ihc v(-r} b' 

quicken and dcvelopc tlie keen sensiiiility to natural Lean! v 
which Berkeley possessed, as well as to gratify the love of it- 
soothing meditative influences which jnnained willi him to tin- 
end of life. Here the ardent bov Jiidulgod his iuvcnilc da'- 
dreams, fed to the full his ronuuithi pas-^ioii lor solitary coj. - 
munion witli nature and his own ihouglits, and formed line 
the materials of childish reading, observation, and reflection, 
his earliest ideal world. lie was fortunate in Ixing early sc '! 
to one of the best schools in Ireland—the Grammar School n" 
College of Kilkenny, long celebrated for i(s excellent inastc*iv 
and the many eminent pupils it sent into the Avorld. The olci 
school-house of this ^ Eton of Ireland,’ a curious lialf-monastio 
building, tliree stories high, wdtli massive iron-studded oak 
doors and quaint chimneys, gables, and gurgo 3 'los, liad a largo 
rambling garden and meadow at the back, leading down to the 
Norc, and commanded by the ancient castle of the Ormonds 
on the opposite bank. From these College grounds there is » 
fine view of the adjacent city rising in castellated power and 
cathedral dignity above the river and the bridge, and awaken¬ 
ing in the travelled spectator’s mind blended recollections of 
Warwick, Oxford, and Windsor. The scene and circumstances 
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of his early training were thus of a kind to impress deeply (jii 
Berkeley’s mind the charm of collegiate activity and rejjosc, 
the academic partialities, the strong institutional sympathies 
and associations, which his whole after life proved it was i»ecu- 
liarly fitted to receive and retain. Dr. Hinton, the head-master 
of Kilkenny School, was an excellent tutor, and young Berkeley, 
during tlic four years of his residence there, must have made 
good progress, and reached the foremost jdacc in the school- 
ranks before he left. He was evidently a precocious j»upil, 
who came up tlioroughly well ]>repared; as the ccdlege register 
shows that, although only eleven years of age, he entered at 
once the second class, instead of taking his place on the lower 
forms of the school, as most boys, even much older, were ac¬ 
customed to do. His companion and friend Prior, though more 
than three years his senior, was placed in one of the lower 
classes on entering the school. 

Wluit young Berkeley’s habits and jmrsnits at tlie (dd 
Kilkenny S(*hool were, we liave no means of knowintr in aiiv 
detail. But two or three autobiographical fragments in the 
(\>nnnon]>lace Book throw some light on liis eharaeteristJc 
turn of tliouglil and leiidcncy of mind, even at this earlv 
j>eriod. Slight as they arc, these hints furuished by liimsclf 
are ])e<*ullarly significant and instructiAc. The first of the 
])crsonal entries occurs immediately after a reference t<i 
tlu^ reasonings of Loeke and INIalcbrauehc about the jrimarv 
and secondaiy projierties of body. Having briefly ]K»tieed 
llicse, and dwelt at greater lengtli on some disputed qnestium' 
in recent malbemalical wt»rks, be adds; ^ Mem. Tliat I Avas 


Slistruslful at eight years old, and consequently by naluie 
^ disjmsed for these ucav doctrines.’ This must be understood 
to mean tlial even in bis earlier years he Avas of an inquiring 


turn of mind, not given to take things on trust, but dis]»osed 
lo iiwestlgate for himself, and have notions and ideas of his 
OAvn. Even at school lie had his juA'cnile schemes, his youthful 
Utopias and ideals, often, no doubt, of a romantic and extreme 
kind; and the second personal reference, found amemgst his 
hasty jottings, tends to shoAv that even then, instead of being 
content to keep these ideals to himself, he Avas compelled by 
an irresistible prompting of nature to communicate J^^llem to 
others, and seek to gain them over to his vicAvs. Itl ^hi^ 
autobiographical note he says : ‘ He that would bring another 
^ over to his opinion must seem to harmonise with him at 


' first, and humour him in his own Avay of talking, Fj om my 
‘ childhood, I had an unaccountable turn of thought tliat Avay.* 
This is an exquisite touch of rare self-knowledge. It describes 
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with perfect accuracy Berkeley’s eager desire for influence 
over others, and his intuitive perception of the arts by which 
it is secured. The reference indicates, moreover, a shrewdness 
of social insight and aptitude for persuasive speech which is 
thoroughly Irish. In this delightfully Celtic account of the 
true way of winning anotlicr to your opinion, wc sec de[)icted 
the future author of ‘ The Principles of Unman Knowledge,’ 
and of the ^ Dialogues between llylas and Philonons.’ In all 
literature, it would be difficult to find a more extreme illustra¬ 
tion of the art of humouring an opponent in his own way of 
talking than is supplied by these works. AVe need only refer 
to Berkeley’s reiterated and almost dcs{)erate attempts to show 
that his central princijile as to the non-existence of external 
objects is in perfect bannony with vulgar opinion and belief. 
Well might his critics say that in those attempts be somewhat 
severely strained both his own positions and the vulgar Ixdief 
in order to give them the faintest colouring of agreomeni. 

But Berkeley's dexterity in the use of this rhetorical artifice 

% » 

was evidently the result of long and early praetioe. From bis 
childhood he had evinced an unaccountable turn that way. 
Tie had no doubt tried bis powers of persuasive sjiecch in 
defending many a juvenile jiaradox, first among the family 
circle at Dysart Castle, and then with lus comjianions at tlic 
old Kilkenny College. And wc mav bo sure that, however 
startling or extreme the notion that absorbed his mind might 
be, the boy's argumentative keenness and rhet(»rical skill 
Avould give it plausibility enough to imjircss bis youthful 
companions. Xay, the novelty of the opinion, and the enthu¬ 
siastic confidence dlsfdayed in its defence, are the very quali¬ 
ties best fitted to strike the imagination and win the support 
of eager and generoii-j youthful minds. The combination 
of intellectual freslmoss and moral intrepidity, the union of 
uncommon thoughts with resolute yet conciliatory zeal in their 
exposition and defence, is indeed very much the secret of 
Berkeley’s strong personal influence in after life. But it is 
clear this influence made itself felt even at school. In those 
early days, his ardent nature, logical dexterity, and persuasive 
tongue had secured him a following, and one of his boyish 
followers remained a devoted adherent to the end of life. This 
was Thomas Prior, the ^ dear Tom ’ of Berkeley’s extensive 
correspondence from London and the Continent. The life¬ 
long friendshij) with Prior evidently began at school, and wc 
may safely conclude from their subsequent relations that, 
although Prior was three years older, he soon fell comj)letely 
under Berkeley’s influence, and came to regard him as a kind 
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of superior being. Prior was himself a man of good family 
and independent fortune, of considerable intelligence, culture, 
and public sj)irit, who, after settling in Dublin, took for many 
years an active part in the political and scientific movements 
of the time. But he was wholly unable to resist the fascina¬ 
tion of HcrkclcyV mind and manner, and the correspondence 
shows the complete command which the latter had acquired 
over him. Berkeley often indeed writes to him in a tone of 
autlun'ity, as though he wxtc addressing a younger I'olative, an 
agent or dciiondcnt even, rather than an equal and a friend. 
And Prior cordially accepts the relation, and is glad to become 
Berkeley’s humble servant, and prom])t]y do his bidding, in 
any matter, gi'cat or small. Prior's steadfast devotion is one 
of the earliest and most striking examples of the extraordinary 
])ersonal influence Berkeley exercised over almost all wlio w'crc 
inought into immediate association Avith him. 

At tlm age of fifteen, Berkelev left the old Jvilkennv School 
and the pleasant banks of tlie ^sOrc for Trinity College, Dublin, 
where lie was matriculated in !March 1700. Ho remained at 
Trinitv College tliirteen vears, first as scholar and uiuler- 
graduate, then as Fellow and tutor, absorbed in bis own 
jiursuits, and enjoying tlio learned leisure and academical asso¬ 
ciations in which his ardent and stiidi(»iis nature I'ound so ex¬ 


quisite a cliann. The years tlnis s])ent cover the whole period 
of his strictly j)hilosof)hical life and labours. The strong 
metaj)hysical impulse he received in the early years of his 
college course, alter kindling all the energies of liis mind to a 
j)itcli of concontratod and sustained enthusiasm, seems to have 


worked itself out by the time he left for London in ]7L‘b 
During the closing years of this period Avere published the three 
works by Avhich alone Berkeley ranks as a psychologist and 
ineta}>hysiciaii. In later years, indeed, he produced a number 


of treatises on ethical, mathematical, and political subjects, 
but, excepting tlic last, almost the only references to ])hilosophy 
proper they (sontain are repetitions of wliat had been better 
said ill bis early w^orks. The most important of these—‘ The 
‘ Pi'inciples of Human Knowledge’—w^as, indeed, published as 
a first part, and tlie author’s notes and writings contain aHu- 
sioiis to a second and third part, to be afterwards issued in 
order to coinjilete the original j)Ian of the work. But these 
parts never appeared, and there is nothing to show that 
Berkeley ever attempted to complete the original scheme, Ko 
fragment in the way of preparation for the other parts is found 
amongst the Berkeley papers. The truth appears to be that, 
subsequently to the publication of the dialogues betAveen Hylas 
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and Pliilonous, the philosophical fervour of liis early youth 
passed away never to return, except in a feebler form, as a 
kind of after-glow, towards the close of life. That he sliould 
liavo pr(Kluced his philosophical ivories while still almost a 
student- is certainly a marvellous proof of Berkeley's precocity 
as a thinker. The first, and, in some respects, the best—^ The 
^ Xew Theory of Vhion ’—appeared when he Avas only twenty- 
four, the second a year later, and the last after an interval 
of tliYQi) years. -Vll were published before he Avas tA\'Ciity-nine, 
and his })lulosophleal career may be said to have virtually closed 
before he reached the age of thirty. This sufficiently shoAvs 
that j»lulosophy, t!ie pursuit of rational truth, was an accident 
and episode rather than the motive and object of his life. 

We knoAv very little of Berkeley's habits Avhile a stndent at 
Trhilty College, but one or tAVo of the more authentic tradl- 
th>us of his behaviour illustrate his ubsorj^tioa in his own con¬ 
ceptions, and his soincAA’liat iiui^ulsiAC teiidcn<’y to vcali>e any 
ideal that ]iossesscil his mind or poAverfully affected his imagi¬ 
nation. In his Avalks he seems to huAC had an air cf un- 


con.'civms abstraction or ra])t ^clf-coiiununion, so marked as to 
excite notice aiul giA'c him a reputation for eccentricity. 
^ (drdinary people,’ it Is said, ^did not understand him, and 


" lauuhcd at him. Seen after his entrance, he began to be 
^ looi:>_'d at as citlicr tlie greatest genius or the greatest dunce 
" in c dlcgc. Tlu avIio Avcrc slightly acciuaintcd Avilli him 
- look iiim for a f(;ol; hut those avIio shared his intimate friend- 


‘ ship thought him a prodigy of learning and goodness of heart.’ 
The A’ulgar judgment thus pronounced on the behuAdour of the 
young 2 >hilosopher Avas a kind of rude antieij^ation of tlic vary¬ 
ing historical judgment pronounced on his Avorks. Tliosc Avho 
are slightly acquainted with them often look on their author 
as little better than a fool or a fanatic, Avhile those who, yield¬ 
ing to the charm of his style, have become denizens of Berkeley's 
]>hilos«phical household, regard him as amongst the greatest 
of 2)hiloso2)hers and Aviscst of men. Another tradition con¬ 
necting him Avith Goldsmith’s uncle Contcrini, brings into 
prominent relief the realistic tendency of his mind, his disjwsi- 
tioB. Avithout much forethought or calculation of results, to 
caJTv into execution any scheme or fancy that for the mo¬ 
ment excited him. According to the story, curiosity had on 
one occasion led him to go and Avitness an execution. * He 
^ returned pensive and melancholy, but inquisitive about the 
‘ sensations experienced by the criminal in the crisis of his 
‘ fate. He informed Conterini of his eccentric curiosity. It 
‘ was agreed between them that he should himself try the 
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^ exi)criment 5 and be relieved by his friend on a signal arranged, 
‘ after which Cunterini, in his turn, was to repeat the experi- 
* nient. IJcrkcley was accordingly tied up to the ceiling, and 
‘ the chair removed from under his feet. Losing consciousness, 
‘ his companion waited in vain for the signal. The enthusiastic 
‘ inquirer might have been hung in good earnest—and as soon 
^ as he was relieved, he fell motionless upon the floor. On 
‘ recovering himself, his first Avords Averc, Bless iny heart, 
‘ (-ontcrini, you have rumpled my band ! ” * The account is 
probably authentic,, as it is in ])ei'lect harmony Avith Berkeley’s 
impetuosity in fulloAving any idea that possessed him. Nor is 
there anything extravagant or surprising in his comparative 
insensibility to the danger lie had so narrowly escaped. For, 
although never jAnrtieiilnrly self-denying, he was often, in liis 
more absorbed or enthusiastic moods, eminently self-forgetful. 

Thougli Ave liave i'cAV jicrsonal details of Berkeley's life at 
Trinity College, avc are able, by means of the Comnionjilacc 
Book, to trace in outline his course of study, and folloAV the 
movements of his thouglit. especially during the curlier years 
of his residence. The sn)>jects that chiefly attracted his atten¬ 
tion, partly from natural inclination, and still more perhaps 
from the academic inllucnces around him, Avere mathematics 
and ])lulosophy, physics and metaphysics. There is indeed 
a tradition or rather conjecture that at tliis period ‘he fed 
‘ his imagination with tlie airv Ausions of romances, and that 
" these helped to dissolve Ins sense of the diftercuce betAveen 
‘ illusion and reality.’ Tliis is evidently a biograjdiical myth 
arising from ii total misconcejition of the nature of Berkeley’s 
idealism. Weak minds absorbed in the emotional excitement 


of romance-reading become indifferent to the activities of life, 
and arc said therefore to live in a world of imagination, A\diere 
the characters and cA^ents arc alike linreal. Tlie result is a 


kind of paralysis of intellectual and volitional effort. But, so 
far from having the least synipatliy Avith such a state of mind, 
Berkeley Avas, in this sense, a terrible realist. Ilis idealism 
is, in fact, the result of intense and over-eager mental action. 
Mind is, Avith him, the only real force in nature, all w’e perceive 
and experience being in the last resort the result of a living 
and ceaseless activity of intellect and will. His mind was at 
once too serious and too active to be interested in any romances 
then available. He Avould have found them intolerably Aveari- 
some and dull. Anyone with a true insight into Berkeley’s 
character Avould thus discredit the myth, apart from Mrs. 
Berkeley’s express testimony that her husband ‘ at all times 
‘ strongly disliked such Avorks, regarding them as no better 
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‘ than fooleries.’ The only romances, iniloed, he n oiild be likely 
to read, in the early days of his college course, were xhe ])hilo- 
sophical romances of Descartes and iMalebranchc, of Locke 
and Newton ; and there is ahuiulant evidence that he read and 
studied these with the keenest interest. 

Ilis first enthusiasm at college appears, however, to have 
been of a mathematical kind, and the early impulse in this 
direction was uiven hv his tutor, the Kev. .lohu Hall, whose 
exhorlatioiii^, lio cxjircs&ly tells us, * first inciteil him to tin* 

‘ (IcHghlfhl study ol* mathematics.’ Here, as elsewhere, he 
soon took a line of his own, ofl’eriug new and indej)cndont 
])roofs Oi’ai'ithmctical processes and j)i*(»]){)sing new inctluKls in 
the use of algebraical signs and exercises. Here, too, as else- 
Avhere, his enthusiasm was obviously fed and sustained by the 
cxhilaratinir conviction of dohur wliat had not been (Joi»e before, 
or doing better what had been ]irevioii>ly very imjierfectly 
done. Having thus made, as he thought, some slight dis¬ 
coveries, his desire for influence and re(‘ognitioii led him to 
rush into ju'int before he had taken his Master s degree. The 
practical enthusiasm of his nature, the uiiiou ol‘ unwonted 
fervour with constructive iugemiit)' and an eye lor definitive 
results, comes curiously out in these ‘ mathematical misccl- 
‘ lanics,’ ‘ the firstfruits of his studies.’ Me displays a hind 
of missionary ardour in urging his favourite studies on the 
attention (»f others. lie celcbratijs in higliflown language the 
marvellous power of algebra, describing it as the great and 
wonderful art, the liighest pinnacle of human knowledge, the 
kernel and key of all mathematics, the foundation of all tlie 
sciences. In order to allure the C(»llege youths to the si udv 
of this noble art, he had invented an algebraical game, of whi(‘li 
he describes the working, accompanied witli an elaborate 
diagram. Jle thinks this algebraical game may take the jilacc 
of draughts and chess amongst active-minded students, im¬ 
patient of mathematics, and who spend their time in games of 
cliancc and skill. Ami, in urging tlie study of algebra by 
this means on their notice, ]ierkcley gives a curiously simple 
illustration of the art or artifice of j)ersuasion iu whieli he 
afterwards became so great a proficuent—tliat of seeming to 
harmonise with those he addresses, and humouring them at 
first in their opinions, beliefs, and j)ractices. 'i'aking the 
gamesters on their own ground, he formally appeals to them as 
follows:— 

‘ I address you academic youths wlio liave energy of mind, sagacity, 
and penetration, but are averse to tlie cloistered seclusion and severe 
study of lliose who are commonly called Pumps, preferring to display 
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your taU’iits among your fellow-ullors in pliiy and games. You sec that 
ulgchra is a mere game, aflbiding abundant scope both for chance and 
skill, AVliy should you not then come to this gaming table ? You 
need not fear licro what ba])jjcns in cards, chess, and draughts, that wliilo 
some lake part in the games, others stand idly Ity, for whoever wishes 
to join tlie sjiort can at once both jday and woj-k. But I think I liear 
some one rejdying : Do you fancy that we can be thus deceived ? We 
arc iKit to be lured, under tlie show of a game, into studying a diflicult 
science, to be masten d only by great labour. I answer that algebra is 
difficult ill the same sense as a gam(% lor without some difficulty there 
is no recreation or anuis('inent. For all ]days arc so many arts and 
sciences. Nor is tliere ;iiiy distinction bi'twecu this and others except 
that Avhile they aflbrd only jircsent graliiieation, this is at once a de- 
liglitlul pastime, and brings w'itli it re.^uhs of perinaiient value.’ 


This passagfc, from one of Ihu'kcleyV earliest treatises, already 
indicates the turn for animated dialogue and direct personal 
ajijjeal wliich is so fully and admirably illustrated in his later 
writinfTs. AVe Avonder if the tnore studious fellow-commoncrs 
at Trinity CulI(‘go arc still called j>uinps. In any case, the 
ajipeal to idle and g;aml>liiig students to join the pumps Avas 
hardly likely to be of nuicli avail. I>ut that it should have 
bc(‘n made at all is a striking exemplification of the blended 
ardour and simplicity' of Berkeley's nature. 

Jii tins inafljeniatical tract, llcrkclcy refers more than once 
to the laet of his being already' engaged in other studies, and 
at tlie close he (piotes Avith siieeial reference to the subject in 
liaiid, but in terms of liigli general jiraise, the opinions of 
Descartes, Alalebranehe, and Locke. ElscAvhere in the treatise, 
he designates Locke as vir sojtlent!sstmns. Those names indi¬ 
cate the new direction his studies had taken. From his bent 
of nature and the influences around him, it AA'as almost certain 


that young Berkeley Avould be attracted to the ucav jihilo- 
sojdiy in the double direction of phy'sics and metaphysics. As 
Ave liave seen, he had a keen native turn for novelties, both 
sjieculativc and jiractical, and the dominant influences in the 
neAver intellectual atmosphere at Trinity College at the time 
he entered it Avere of tlie very kind to foster and develope this 
tendency. A fresh life inspired by the physical discoA’eries of 
Newton and Halley, Boyle and Hook, and by the metaphysical 
speculations of Descartes and Malebranche, Locke and Leib¬ 
nitz, animated the studies of the place, and reduced to com- 
parativc insignificance the outworn elements of scholastic 
discipline still retained in its curriculum. William Molyneux, 
the friend and corresjiondent of Locke, as well as of Flamstead 
and Halley, was the leader of the ncAv movement, and by his 
enlightened zeal and persistent effort did more perhaps than 
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anyone besides towards effecting the salutary change. He 
was a student of Trinity College, and published soon after 
leaving it—as early as 1680—a translation of Descartes’ 
Meditations with the objections of Hobbes and Descartes’ 
replies. In 1683, assisted by Sir W. Petty, he established a 
philosophical society in Dublin for the pur[)ose of discussing 
moral questions and advancing experimental inquiry. A few 
years later, he jiublished the first work on optics which had 
appeared in English, and in a dedication to the Iloyal Society, 
of which he had been elected a member, he notices amongst 
the improvements of philosophy ])roduced by the inductive 
method, the advances in logic recently made by the celebrated 
John Locke. Besides being an excellent mathematician and 
astronomer, Molyneux took a keen interest in mental science, 
and, living in Dublin in constant intercourse witli its most 
eminent men, including liis old associates at Trinity College, 
he gave a powerful impulse to the sjnrit of inquirj' in botli 
directions. Although this eminent man died two years before 
Berkeley entered ccdlcgc, his eldest son, Samuel Molyneux, 
left under the guardianship of his uncle, soon met Berkeley 
within the college w'alls, and became one of his constant com¬ 
panions and intimate friends. It is to him Berkeley dedicates 
the firstfruits of his mathematical studies In a curiously eulo¬ 


gistic address expressing strong personal regard low^ards his 
friend, and the confident assurance of his future distinction in 


literature and science. He celebrates in equally cmi>hatic 


language the mathematical and philosophical eminence, both of 
his father, ^ cut off by a fate, deplorable alike for his country 
^ and the interests of learning,’ and of his uncle. Dr. Thomas 
Molyneux, w^ho had undertaken the duty of superintending 
his nephew’s education. Dr. Molyneux, who was professor of 
medicine in the University of Dublin, survived his brothei- for 
more than thirty years, taking during the whole of the })eriod 
a prominent part in the scientific and philosophic activities of 
the college and city. Like his brother, he was a man of 
eminent scientific and literary attainments, a member of the 
Royal Society, and a frequent contributor to its Transactions. 
Like him, he was also a personal friend and con'espondent of 
Locke ; and, amongst other papers from his pen, there appeared 
in the year Berkeley graduated a series of letters on philoso¬ 
phical subjects, originally addressed by him to that eminent 
English thinker. 

Berkeley must have been a frequent visitor at Dr. Moly- 
neux’s house during his residence at Trinity College, and 
here he would be sure, not only to hear of anything fresh 
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or interesting ui the worlds of science, philosophy, and lite¬ 
rature, but to have the more important results of specu¬ 
lation and experimental research discussed with ample know¬ 
ledge, cultured intelligence, and critical skill. In later years, 
Berkeley’s connexion with the Molyneux family led indi¬ 
rectly to his advancement at Court and preferment in the 
Church. Soon after leaving Trinity College, young Molyneux 
had been a]>poii»tcd secretary lo Prince George of Hanover, 
afterwards George II., and, at the accession of George I., he 
acc^oini)anied the Prince—tlicn Prince of AValcs—to England, 
and remained for a time with him at the Court of St. James’s, 
acting in tlio same cai)aclty. In consequence of this con¬ 
nexion with the Cciirt, young iMoIyncux ap])cars to have been 
for sonic years better known in London society than his father. 
In the j>relace to a French translation of Locke’s Essay, i)ub- 
lished in 171!hthc translator, referring to the elder Molyneux, 
speaks of liiin as Me pere de I’iHustrc Mr. Molyneux, Secre- 
‘ taire de S.A.K. Ic I^riiicc do Galles.’ During Berkeley’s 
first visit to London, his old college friend presented him to 
the Princess of \A"ales, afterwards (^ucen Caroline, who was 
so charmed with Ills manners and conversation as to require 
his presonoe at the pliilosojihic and literary recej)tions she was 
in the habit of giving once every week. Here he met, amongst 
other eminent men, Clarke, lloadly, and Sherlock; and, to 
tlie delight of the Princess, engaged with them in animated 
discussion on pluluso[)liical questions, including the leading 
jHiints of his own ideal system. After the failure of the 
JJonmubi project, when Berkeley r(‘timied to London from 
Ithodc Island, the Princess—now (^^lecn Caroline—remem¬ 
bered her old acquaintance, and interested herself so effectually 
on his behalf as to secure for him the Bishopric of Cloyne. 

But liis earlier connexion with the Alolyneux family during 
his residence at Trinity College is the more important event 
in Berkeley’s mental history, as helping to kindle his interest in 
the new philosojihy, and fix his attention on the metaphysical 
sjieculations out of Avliich his own system arose. A number of 
minor circumstances tend to show the strong interest which 
the writings of Descartes and Locke excited at Trinity College 
during this period, and how keenly Berkeley liimself felt the 
stimulating impulse. TJic year after he matriculated, a Latin 
translation of Locike’s Essay was published by a member 
of the college. Burridge, the translator, had undertaken the 
work originally at the suggestion of the elder Molyneux, in 
order, amongst other purposes, to promote the rapid inter¬ 
change of philosophic conceptions between British and Con- 
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tinental thinkers. The year before, a complete transhilion of 
Malebranche’s great Avork, ‘ Dc La lleclicrchc dc la Verite,’ 
with his replies to the objections of his critics, and some smaller 
tracts, had appeared at Oxford, and been fonvarded to Dublin, 
Three or four years later, nerkeley himself seems to have taken 
a leading part in the formation ol‘ a collegiate society for the 
discussion of questions ctmnected with llic new philosophy, 
Several of the questions thus debated arc found in the Berkeley 
Papers, and they are nearly all taken from the A\ritings of 
Descartes, Malebranelic, and Locke; and almost CAcry page 
of the Commonjdacc Book shoAvs how com])leteIy the Avj-iter’s 
mind was absorbed by the speculative imjnilse communicated 
from their Avorks, and how kccnlv he was Avorkini; out for him- 
self the fresh problems the central 
had suirgestcd. 

There Avas, however, at this lime, anollior iiifluoncc i>oAvcr- 
fully at Avork in Dublin society, especially amongst its ecclesi¬ 
astical and academical sections, Avhich requires Munc m»ticc, 
from the extent to Avliich it obviously affected BorkelovV mind, 
and helped to mould his future thought. The influence Avas 
that resulting from a keen religions excitement, primarily con¬ 
nected with the Church of Avhich Berkeley Avas a member, and 
Avdiosc orders be soon aftevAvards received. T'iic Irish C'hnrch 
has ahvavs been noted for the strength of its (‘onvictions, 
and the energy of its occasional denunciations ol' those Avho 
are outside its pale. This narrow, though Aigorous and 
intrepid sectarian lifr Avas indeed a natural result of its posi¬ 
tion. Having to carry on a ])orj)etual war with the enemy 
at the gate, Avith the dominant Ilomanism around it, the 
Church Avas ahvays in fighting trim, ready to do battle against 
all comers at the shortest notice and in the most energetic 
style. Any hostile challenge Avould therefore be at once taken 
up, and at the first note of opposition or attack the flag of 
defiance Avould be unfurled, the drum ecclesiastic sounded, 
and the invader met Avith the active forces and matured strategy 
of theological Avarfare. It was thus the true Cliurch militant, 
alive to any opposition however feeble, and prompt to repel 
any aggression hoAvcver slight. 

One of these characteristic outbursts of somewhat excessive 
zeal had occurred just three years before Berkeley entered 
Trinity College. Toland, the author of ‘ Christianity not 
* Mysterious,’ the year after tlie book Avas jiublished, and 
when the excitement it produced Avas at its height, ventured 
to visit Dublin with the intention of remaining there for 
some time. The ground Avas indeed to some extent pre- 


principles of their ])hiloso}>hy 

% 
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pared, as on the appearance of tlie work in the ])vevious 
year, the London booksellers had sent a number of copies 
to the Irish capital, where it had excited as much commotion 
as in England. Toland was an Irishman by birth, and shared 
to the full in the love of social notoriety and delight at the 
prospect of a faction fight wliich belong to his race. Though 
a good scliolar and an lionest inau enough, he was not only 
ambitious of social distinclion, but vain of his learning and 
abilities, and given to boastful talking of his distinguished re¬ 
ception at (Ixford and London, and his intimate connexion with 
great men in both jiliu^es. He seems to liave gone to Dublin, 
]>artly to enjoy tin* learned recognition Avhich he imagined the 
fame of his work Avould procure for him, and partly to carry 
tlie Mar M'hieh he claimed iu M^age against priestly intideraiiee 
anil dogmatic assumption into the enemyV camp. He met, 
hoMTver, a much Manner reception than lie anticipated. It 
Mas not I’or a momenl U* be supposed that the Irish Church 
Mould remain inactive with such an enemy at her very gates. 
She look the fiekl at once*, and proved fully equal to the 
emergency. Toland's own conduct A\as anything but prudent 
or conciliatory. IIc seems to have sM'aggered about the city 
giving vent, in season and out of season, to Ills aggressive and 
l>oastful loquacity, AVlicrovcr lie M eat, he indulged in violent 
attacks on the clergy, and ostentatiously proclaimed himself a 
frcclhirdicr in religion. His presence and behaviour thus 
iialurallv excited amongst the idcrgv and their friends a fcelins: 
of intense irritation and bitter lu)>tility. JMolyneux, writing 
to Lorke a short time after his arrival, tlius describes the 
wcleome he rccci\cd: ‘ Tliere is a violent sort of spirit that 
‘ reiirn.^ h(*re, M’liich Ix'gins already to show itself against him, 
‘ and 1 believe Mull increase dailv, for I find the elergv alarmed 
‘ to *a might V degree against liiiii: and last Suiidav he had his 
‘ Melcome to the city by hearing himself harangued against 
‘ out of the pulpit by a jirclato of this countrj'." Not only, 
however, did the piiljiits of the city thunder against Toland. 
The Jrisli Parliament took llie matter up, and voted that his 
book should be burned by the common hangman, ordering at 
the same time that the author should be taken into custody by 
the scrgcant-at-arms and prosecuted by the Attorney-General. 
Even before this extreme step M^as taken, the outcry against 
him had become so universal that " it was even dangerous for 
' a man to have been known once to converse with him.' 
Toland, unable to face the storm, fled precipitately from the 
kingdom, discliarging a Parthian pamphlet at the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment in his flight. 

o 
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The furor afrainst Toland extended from the clerg 3 % the 
friends of the Church, and the Parliament, to Trinit 3 >^ Col¬ 
lege, and stimulated the senior Fellow, Mr. Pctci- IJrowne 
—afterwards lllshop of Cork—to become the lileraiy cham¬ 
pion of outraged orthodoxy. "While the excitement was at its 
height, Browne published his rcjil^^ to Toland, Avhich, though 
in some respects an able Avork, bears unniistakeablc marks 
of the violent and bitter spirit tlie conflict had pnahiccd. In 
abusive language and rulliless intolerance of tone and senti¬ 
ment, it fur exceeds iudeed the usual license of sectarian con¬ 


troversy, Molyneux, in sending a copy of the book to Locke, 
says that, though he is personally aeqiiaiiitod Avitli the autlioi’, 
he cannot forgive his foul language and o])j)rohrious e]>ithcts, 
or his ‘ continunll}' calling in tlie civil magistrate and delivering 
‘Mr. Toland u]» to secular puni^hme^t. This is indeed,’ he 
adds, ‘ a killing arginneul.' lint truculence <»f this sort Avas 
not altogether eonfined to the Irish Clinroh, A kind of a])- 
proving echo comes from England in tl»e sha ])0 of a congratu¬ 
lation addressed by the celebrated Dr. South to the Archbishop 
of Dublin that, instead of sheltering Toland, Mhe Iridi Parlia- 
‘ nient, to their immortal honcmr, prcsentlv sent him packizig, 
‘ and AAuth(»ut the help of a faggot, soon made the kingdom too 
‘ hot for him.’ The Archl)islio]> Avas himself, lnnvcA or, so jdeased 
with the reply, that IlroAvne Avas, through his influence, raised 
to the ProA'ostshlj) of Trinity College a fcAv iii iuths before 
Berkeley matriculated The j)rom<»tion Avas avowedly a 
reAvard for the services he liad r(*ndcrcd tlio clerical J>arty in 
the struggle. Tlie excitement Avas kejii np liy fresh jiamjihlets 
from Toland; and Berkeley, soon a^ter entering college, AVtuild 
be sure to hear all aliout the arcli-hcrelic, and llic dhlinguished 
part which the learned Provost had taken In replying to his 
attacks. A year or Iavo later, in 1704, Toland jniblished 
a letter maintaining the very foi'in of materialistic doctrine 
against Avhich Berkeley’s metajihysical reasonings were after¬ 
wards directed—that matter is eternal, and jnotion its essential 


property ; and later still, he dcveloiicd the doctrine into a 
scheme of avowed and tolerably coliercnt pantheism. 

The local movement against Toland Avas thus exactly fitted 
to strike the deepest chords in Berkeley’s nature, and rouse the 
best energies of his acute and argumentative intellect. Toland 
was the representative of a Avider attack then made on the 
Church by assailants variously knoAvn as sceptics, materialists, 
infidels, and free.thinkei’s. While much of the substance of 


this attack AA^as calculated to shock Berkeley’s intense theistic 
feeling, the form of it outraged his most cherished institutional 
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and professional sympatliics. Always acutely sensitive on the 
subject of the clergy, he must have heartily approved of the 
resolute stand mad(; by the Irish Church against their assailant. 
As a natural result, he deckled to take part in the deepening 
conflict, though of course this would be done in his own way, 
and from his own s]>ocial point of view. From his refinement 
and elevation of nature, he could not indeed have much sym- 
])alljy witli tlic more vulgar denunciations and appeals of 
sc(darian Ijlgotry. or adopt the coarser forms of party warfare. 
Still, he A\t»s a tlnn-ough Irishman in his love of conflict, and 
a thorough Churchman in his resolute defence of the eccle¬ 
siastical organisation Avith Avhich he Avas identified. And 
Avhen acutely' touched on these ]K)ints, he could at times be 
incisi\"c and hitter enough. lie thus reflects under more 
ideal conditions and in a somewhat removed sjdicre the essen¬ 
tial features of Irish I'rotostantisin, its uiiAvavcring self- 
f*(»nfidcnco, its somewhat bristling, but at the same time 
g(‘nial individiialitv, its narroAv and unfruitful but eacrer, 
N'igoi'oiis, and clo(}ncnt ])olcniical life, its extraordinary promp¬ 
titude and dexterity in einploying the lighter arts and readier 
weajunis of theological Avarfarc. All licrkcley’s greater 
Avorks, ‘ The Principles of Unman KnoAAdedgo,’ ‘ The Minute 
‘ Philosopher,’ and ‘ The Analyst.’ are ])oleini(ial, and they 
are all the polemics of a Cdiurclnnan against those aa'Iioiu he 
regards, often witlumt suffieient knoAvlcdge or inquiry, as 
enemies of the C’hurch, and thcrclbrc, in his vicAv, of religion 
also. The first is directed against the nndcA'out, or to adopt 
i1k* treneliant language llerkeley is fond of using, the infidel 
ikU'tajdiysiciaii: the second against the iindovuut or infidel 
morjili'^t : and the third against the untlevout or infidel mathe- 
jinatlcian. They arc all, strictly sj»eaking. a])ologctics, and 
they all have marked features in common. Each springs from 
sonic strong personal or local im])rcssi(»n aaI.'cIi acting sympa¬ 
thetically on all the powers of his mind, especially on the 
imagination and moral sensibilities, calls his intellect into 
active, exercise and supports its efforts till the end suggested 
by tiie original feeling is realised. Berkeley required indeed 
the spur of strong feeling and the stimulus of a practical object 
to bring his jiOAvers fully into play. The local excitement 
about Toland and his associates supplied both. It gave 
dcfiuitcness of aim, a practical moral purpose to his new 
studies, l^he materialistic philosopher, or infidel metaphysician, 
became the grand object of attack, and he is full of excite¬ 
ment as to the best means of assailing his position. Hence¬ 
forth the new studies instead of being dry and jejune are full 
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of life, miimation, and interest. lie is busy forj^ing Aveapons 
and selecting vantage grounds for the grand assault. In the 
Commonjdacc Book Ave see him ranging over the avIioIc sci¬ 
entific and inetaj)hysioal field Avitli the keen eye of a captain 
experienced in the art of moral ivaifare. AVe see him recon¬ 
noitring the enemy’s position, discovering tlie Aveak places in 
his defences, and the jioiiits from Avliich they may be most 
successfully attacked, constructing masked batteries, and ex¬ 
ulting at the pros{)cct of uncovering tlieir fire at the critical 
moment to the consternation and discomfiture of the foe. 

Curiously enough, Berkeley found in Cartcsiaiiism both 
the A\ capons and objects of attack. It supj)bed in a con¬ 
centrated form Avhat Avas to him at once the l)aiie and antidote 
of speculation. On their mental side the leading Cartesian 
principles gratified the slrongc.-Nt sympathies of his nature, 
being eminently s[»iritual and thcislic in their basis as Avell as 
in their Avider scope and aim. But on their physical side these 
priiioi])les roused liis keenest a])prehonsions and anti]»allnes, 
as they ajipcarcd to him, in tnidcncv at all events, mate¬ 
rialistic. Any mecliaiiical theor}’ oi* the universe Avas in Ins 
view to be rejected as supplying the scc])tie and materialist 
Avith the theoretical basis of Ins reasoning. And l)es<‘artes’ 
mechanical theory, notwithstanding its supplementary theism, 
came under this general condemnation. It a.^umed a jdiysieal 
universe, a world of iiialter and motion, of bodies and qua¬ 
lities, of natural powers and jwoducts, go\erncd in an ordcily 
manner bv laAvs of its own AA'itliout the direct and incessant 
iiitciwention of intelliixcncc and Avill. Descartes’ mechanical 
theory Avas tliercforc to be rejected, and. on the same grounds, 
that of NcAvton also. In this jiarticular, Berkeley Avas ]>cr- 
fectly impartial, being equally opposed to Aorticcs and gravi¬ 
tation, to any and every theory indeed of matter and motion 
apart from the direct causal activity of mind. Amongst the 
earliest entries in the Commonplace Book, avc accordingly 
find :—I aofrec in nothing Avith the Cartesians as to the 
* existence of bodies and qualities; ’ and again, on the first page, 

^ NcAvtoii bogs his principles, I demonstrate mine.’ The book 
abounds AA'itli entries of a similar kind all j)oiniing in the same 
direction. The separation of the physical universe from any 
immediate dependence on mind was, indeed, in Berkeley’s 
view, the root of all speculative evil. In the un-idcal world 
resulting from this separation, in the spaces beyond the im¬ 
mediate activity of intelligence and volition, the sceptic escaped 
as it were from the irresistible presence and power of the 
Deity, and was able to elaborate at wdll his atheistic theories 
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of matter and force equally eternal, and revolving together 
through endless Ejncurcan cycles of sensible birth and death, 
physical renovation and decay, Berkeley’s great aim was to 
extirpate this atheistical conception by destroying tlie philo¬ 
sophical ground on which it rested,—the notions of an in¬ 
dependent material substance, and of unmoral or purely 
physical force. In the Commonplace Book, we see him 
conning with restless scrutiny the physics and metaphysics of 
the time, exploring the standard autliors of the new philosophy 
in searcli of principles that may be made available for his 
purpose. AVhatevcr promised to be of service in his crusade 
against matter, or seemed likely to strengthen his position as 
to the volitional basis of all real power or effective causation 
in the universe, was at once adopted, and whatever appeared 
to conflict with those aims, as promptly rejected. This seems 
to have been the solitary tost applied by the eager theist to 
the principles and details of the new ])hilusoj)hy. 

At length the search is rewarded, and lie becomes confident 
of success. He lias found, as ho thinks, the si^eculative fulcrum 
and lever rc(julred to dislodge matter from its jjhilosophical 
position, and topple the sceptical asylum it affl rdcd into the 
abyss. His new jirinciplo will effectually destn»y the hateful 
limho of heresy and error, and force its unhappy denizens—the 
wliolc tribe of infidels, materialists, and atheists—back into the 
moral and spiritual universe from Avhich they had temporarily 
escaped. In the Comiiionplucc Book, aac sec him exulting 
in the great discovery and filled Avith intense enthusiasm at the 
prospect of the mighty revolution it Avill effect. His pulse 
evidently beats Avith a fuller throb as he thinks of the mine he 
is about to explode beneath the chosen fortress of his foes. 
As he dwells (»n the prospect his exultation becomes expansive 
and almost self-forgetful. He contemplates the glory that Avill 
redound to otliers from their indirect connexion with dis¬ 
coveries so great aud beneficent. Thus amongst his jottings 
is one referring to the Earl of Pembroke, to whom ‘ The 
‘ Principles of Human Knowledge ’ A\"as dedicated. ‘ Glorious 
‘ for P. to be the protector of useful though ncAvly discovered 
^ truths.’ His jiatriotic feelings even Averc aroused, and he 
rejoices in the thought that it is an Irishman who Avill expose 
the absurdities and errors of contcm})orary mathematical and 
metaphysical reasonings. Referring to Avhat the mathema¬ 
ticians say about insensible extensions, insensible lines and 
points, he says, ‘ We Irishmen cannot attain to these truths; 

‘ we Irishmen can conceive no such lines,’ And in special 
reference to the forthcoming treatise on the Principles of 
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Knowledge, he says explicitly: ^ I publish not this so much for 
^ anything else as to know whether other men have the same 
^ ideas as we Irishmen. This is my end, and not to be in- 
^ formed as to my o^vn particular.’ There is no doubt a touch 
of humorous irony here. He was perfectly confident as to the 
truth and value of his discoveries, but he is curious to sec how 
the philosophical world would receive the correction of its 
numerous and dominant errors by means of Irish ideas. 

After all, however, in his crusade against matter, Berkeley 
derived far more help than hindrance from Cartesianism. So 
far as his reasonings tell against Descartes’ physics, they are 
only a fresh illustration of the engineer being hoist by his owm 
petard. For he owed to Descartes not only the general 
impulse to metaphysical study, and many important i)sycho- 
logical details, but the very groundwork of his system. Ilis 
new principle is indeed only a dogmatic development of 
Descartes’ fundamental axiom as to thought and existence. 
Descartes insisted, as no one had ever done before, that tliink- 
ing is existing, that thinking cannot even be conceived apart 
from being, and that in this sense all thought is existence— 
the only existence of which we have any immediate know¬ 
ledge ; the tyt>e and criterion, therefore, of all certainty and 
truth. This is the well-knoAvn starting^ijohit of his philo¬ 
sophy : I think, therefore I am; I perceive, remember and 
imagine, compare, combine and decide ; I have sensations and 
emotions, appetites and passions, desires and volitions: therefore 
I exist. In other words, thought in all its various manifesta¬ 
tions is a reality, is actual being, every state of which I am 
conscious exists, and in this sense thought is existence. 
Berkeley seizes intuitively on this central j)rinciple, and with 
characteristic eagerness carries it a step farther. content 

with saying that thought of every kind is existence, he went 
on to affirm that existence of every kind is thought. If all 
thought is existence, all existence, said this imjictuous logician, 
must be thought. Nothing could more vividly illustrate 
Berkeley’s whole mind and manner as a thinker and rcasoner 
than this single step in advance. As a rule, he borrowed his 
fundamental principles from existing philosophies. But not 
possessing the breadth and balance of mind of the great 
thinkei's from whom he took them, lie usually pushed them to 
extremes. Descartes is satisfied wath pronouncing on what 
lay clearly within the field of his knowledge, that mind as 
manifested in its various operations is a reality, that thought 
is, n this sense, existence. But ke did not dogmatise about 
the unknown, did not deny the existence of any^ing besides 
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thought. Berkeley, however, has no such hesitation. Heed¬ 
less of the missing link in the reasoning, he rushes on to the 
desired conclusion. And the great argument against the 
existence of any external or material reality, reduced to its 
simplest fonn comes to be. Thought is existence, Matter is not 
thought, therefore Matter has no existence; or to give the 
same form of reasoning in a more concrete and obvious ex¬ 
ample, Horses are animals, Sheep are not horses, therefore 
Sheep arc not animals. To this familiar fallacy does Berkeley’s 
reasoning as to the non-cxistcncc of an external world come at 
last. According to his custom, he carried the principle he 
borrowed one step farther, and this stej) is, as usual, an illi¬ 
cit onc- 

Again Berkeley was indebted to Descartes for the highest 
canon or criterion, as well as for the fundamental principle of 
his reasoning. This is the celebrated t(‘st Avith regard to the 
clearness and distinctness of ideas embodied in the well-known 
Cartesian rule that Avliatcver avc clearly and distinctly perceive 
is true. Berkeley continually employs this test in its Cartesian 
breadth and universality. It is the ground of his continual 
appeals to the reader to look into his o'wn mind, and ascertain 
whether he clearly and distinctly }>crceivcs the ideas on which 
the arguments submitted to him rest, or Avhich the positions 
assailed involve. This principle, moreover, supplies the basis 
of his interested quarrel with the mathematicians, the Avliole 
force of his retort upon them lying in tlie alleged inability of 
the mind to form a clear and dlsthnq idea, Avhich in his language 
means a mental image or picture, <d‘ the fluent and infinitesimal 
quantities which they assume in their reasonings, and virtually 
affirm to be real. 

Then again, the Cartesian maxim, that ^vc knoAv directly 
only our own thoughts, the knowledge of anything beyond 
them being of a secondary, obscure, and doubtful character, is 
the very corner-stone of Berkeley’s idealism. Many passages 
in Descartes’ writings, indeed, state Berkeley’s whole theory 
as a probable if not a necessary liypothcsis. The folloAving 
extract from the Third Meditation will show how completely 
Berkeley’s main line of argument is indicated and even insisted 
on by Descartes:— 

‘ I formerly received and admitted many things as wholly certain and 
manifest, which yet I afterwards found to be doubtful. What, then, 
were those? They were the earth, the sky, the stars, and all the other 
objects Avhich I was in the hahit of perceiving by the senses. But Avhat 
was it that I clearly perceived in tlioiu ? Nothing more than that the 
ideas and the thoughts of those objects were presented to my mind. 
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And even now I do not deny that these ideas are found in my mind. 
But there was yet another thing which I affirmed, and which, front 
having been accustomed to believe it, I thought I clearly perceived, 
although in truth I did not perceive it at all; 1 mean the existence of 
objects.external to me, from which those ideas proceeded, and to which 
they had a perfect resemblance; and it was here I was mistaken, or, if 
I judged correctly, this assuredly was not traced to any knowledge I 
possessed of these things,’ 

• 

Here it will be seen that, accordifig to Descartes, we can ha\e 
no knowledge of external objects, and the only way in which 
he subsequently attempts to vindicate our belief in their reality 
is by postulating the existence and veracity of a Divine Being. 
Not only, however, is the negative ])art of Berkeley’s theory 
as to the non-existence of an external world found clearly in¬ 
dicated by Descartes; the positive i)art of his theory as to 
the volitional nature of all real power and thv. incessant action 
of the Divine Will as the only ground of sensible appearances, 
is also clearly traceable to Descartes’ speculations on the ex¬ 
istence of material things. The Sixth Meditation contains 
almost every step of Berkeley’s argument on the subject. 
Descartes there maintains that in jiorcoption the mind is 
passive, ideas of sensible things l)cing impressed ni)on it from 
without; that these ideas involve some active power as the 
ground or cause of their production ; and that this active powder 
must either reside in a material substance, or be the direct 
manifestation of the Divine Mind. AVith his usual caution, 
Descartes makes, it is true, a third supposition, wdiich Berke¬ 
ley, with his usual facility of ignoring what does not serve his 
purpose, as naturally excludes,—that sensible a]>])earances may 
be due to the action of a superior spirit, of a mind, that is, higher 
than the human, hut lower than the Divine Mind. Descartes 
decides in favour of the first or physical su])positioii, solely on 
the ground of our natural belief in the existence of external 
objects being, as the result of a Divine ordinance, trustworthy. 
Berkeley laboured strenuously to show that our natural beliefs 
do not of necessity involve the notion of an extenial material 
world; and supposing him to have been successful in this attempt, 
his whole argument easily falls into the framework of Descartes’ 
reasoning on the subject. How^ curiously this is the case will 
he further seen in the description Descartes gives of nature in 
the same meditation:—‘For by nature, considered in general, 
‘I now understand nothing more than God himself, or the 
‘ order and disposition established by God in created things; 
‘ and hy nature in particular I understand the assemblage of all 
^ that God has given me.’ The thoroughgoing idealism thus 
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latent in Descartes’ principles was fully developed by Male- 
branche, and from him lierkcley derived many hints and 
suggestions as well as some of the more striking arguments 
and illustrations employed in the elaboration of his system. 

But apart from special obligations, the broader and general 
features of Cartcsianisin are so completely in harmony with 
Berkeley’s ruling tendencies that he would be sure to feel 
their influence. Jn the main, as already hinted, Cartesianism 
is intensely spiritual and tlieistic, the idea of a God being with 
Descartes himself the ultimate ground of all certainty both, of 
fact and reasoning. Nor is the strongly marked ethical and 
practi(;al character of Cartesian thought less thoroughly con¬ 
genial to Berkeley’s dominant impulses and aims. The great 
writers of the school have a deej) and pervading sense of the 
intimate connexion between speculaiion and practice; of the 
salutary influence knowledge has, or ought to have, on conduct; 
of the direct tendency of all true philosophic training to pro¬ 
mote tlic higher i>urposes and aims of life. And by true 
])hilosophic training tlioy evorywlicre understand the formation 
of habits of just, serious, a))d rosjxmsible thought. This is a 
prominent feature in the writings of Descartes liimsclf, and it 
comes out even more stnuigly in those of Malebranche and the 
Burl Iloyalists, especially Arnauld and Nicole. Almost any 
part of MalcbrancheV writings would illustrate this general 
characteristic, hut it finds concentrated expression in tlie 
opening passage of Arnauld's introductory discourse prefixed 
to the Port Koyal Logic :— 

‘ Tlie niniii oliject of our atli'iition,’ lie Siiyp, ‘ should ho to form our 
jiulguient, ami rondor it as oxaot as possible; ami to this end the 
greater part of our studies oii^ht to tend. Wo employ reason as an 
iuslrumeut for ac(juiring the seienecs; whereas on the contrary Ave 
ought to avail ourselves of the sciences as an instrument for perfecting 
our reason, justness of mind being infinitely more important than all 
the s])eculativo knowledges which Ave can obtain by means of sciences 
tlie most solid ami Avcll-establidied. This ought to lead Avise men to 
engage in these only so far as they may contribute to that end, and to 
make them the exercise oidy, and not tlie occu2)ation, of their mental 
powers. If \vc have not this end in view, the study of the speculative 
sciences—such as geometry, astronomy and j)hysics—Avill be little else 
than a vain amusement, and scarcely better than the ignorance of these 
things, Avlucli has at least this advanUigc,—that it is less laborious, and 
affords no room for thjit empty vanity Avhich is often found connected 
with these barren and unprolitablc krmwledges. These sciences not 
only have nooks and hidden places of very little use; they are even 
totally useless considered in themselves, and for themselves alone. 
Men are not bom to employ their time in measuring lines, in examining 
the relations of angles, and considering the different movements of 
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matter; their minds arc too great, their life too short, their time too 
precious to he engrossed with such petty objects: but they ought to be 
just, equitable, prudent, in all their converse, in all their actions, and 
in all the business they transact; and 1o these tilings they ought spe¬ 
cially to discipline and train themselves.’ 

Berkeley would fully sympatliise with this view as to the rela¬ 
tion of knowledge to life, although his own practical impulses 
were somewhat less broad, deep, and vital, and more keenly 
and directly institutional and dogmatic than those of the leading 
Cartesians. If the physics of the school repelled him, its 
moral elements and aspects would thus have an irresistible 
attraction for his mind, as well as a powerful influence on the 
development of his thought. 

In the same way Locke affected Berkeley in the double 
direction of antagonism and development, supplying at once 
the positions to be attacked and the means of assailing them. 
Thus Berkeley accepted Locke's general doctrine of ideas as 
the only objects of consciousness, but having a keen eye lor the 
deficiencies and imperfections of his developed theory of knoAv- 
ledge, he brought clearly into view some of its latcjit incon¬ 
sistencies. In adopting Locke’s doctrine of ideas, Berkeley, 
however, pushed it to an extreme in the direction of sensualism. 
He maintained that ideas of sense actually experienced or revived 
in memoiy and imagination—in a Avord, intuitions, actual or 
ideal, are the only objects of knowledge. But Locke included 
under the term idea, notions and conceptions which arc the 
result of the mind’s discursive activity; and he Avas perfectly 
entitled, therefore, to designate this class of ideas by an epithet 
indicating the process of their formation. "With all his loose¬ 
ness of language, he thus uses the phrase abstract idea in a 
thoroughly definite, intelligilJc, and valid sense. Berkeley, 
hoAvever, Avhile enij)loying Locke’s phrase, empties it of Locke’s 
meaning. And, having thus beforehand deprived the Avord 
idea of the only sense in Avhich the epithet, abstract or general, 
could be associated Avith it, he proceeds to attack fiercely the 
figment of his own imagination which is left. The phrase 
arbitrarily restricted by Berkeley to his OAvn sense, no longer 
designates Locke’s doctrine at all, and, in assailing what ho 
calls an abstract idea, Berkeley simply deals with an irrational 
and contradictory notion, or rather combination of terms, 
for which he is himself responsible. At the same time he 
seems to do this in perfect good faith—haste and eagerness 
leading him to force into a doctrine he nominally adopts his 
own narrow and exclusive meaning. In the same way, he says, 
in reference to Descartes:—^ It is absurd to argue Ibe exist- 
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^ encc of God from his idea. We have no idea of God. ’Tis 
‘ impossible.’ Here, as usual, he uses the term idea in his 
own limited meaning as restricted to sensible perception, 
while Descartes of course uses it in a mdely different sense. 
Berkeley’s whole polemic against abstract ideas is thus one of 
the most curious blunders, one of the most serious, elaborate, 
and fervid illustrations of the ifjnoratio elenchi to be found in 
the history of philosophy. 

Berkeley deals somcAvliat more successfully with Locke’s 
double-edged doctrine of the primary and secondary qualities 
of body. While dcxtei’ously turning one half of this doc¬ 
trine to his own purposes, he rejects the other or objective 
half as groundless and irrelevant. On Locke’s principles, 
indeed, it w'as easy enough for Berkeley to get rid of the 
obnoxious material world. For although Locke justly discri¬ 
minated the knowledge afforded by the primary qualities as 
objective and real, his general doctrine of ideas obliged him 
to maintain that it was not immediate or direct. According 
to him Avc do not ])erceivc the primary qualities, but simply 
ideas Avhich are resemblances of them; in other Awrds, we 
know them, not in themselves, but onlv in a mental imaj^e or 
modification which represents them. This limitation of the 
j)rimary as well as of the secondary qualities of body to a 
merely subjective knowledge or recognition, destroys the 
meaning and value of the wdiole distinction. The only valid 
ground for believing in the existence of an external world is 
tliat we arc directly conscious of it as extended and resisting. 
If we know' only ideas, if all the objects of knowledge are 
merely mental modifications, the notion of an external world 
is a gratuitous assumption, an hypothesis equally unnecessary 
and incapable of proof- Berkeley urges this latent incon¬ 
sistency with unanswerable force. Locke's doctrines fully 
developed w^erc thus shown to be in hopeless conflict not only 
with themselves but with the facts of experience. The vital 
discrepancy pointed to a radical defect in Locke’s theory of 
knowledge, and this is the service which Berkeley’s criticism 
of the primary qualities unwittingly rendered to philosophy. 
Having thus, as he imagined, got rid of matter, Berkeley 
found in Locke’s theory of the secondary qualities the very 
arguments he required for establishing the activity of spirit in 
its place. The secondary qualities, such as colours, tastes, 
smells, heat and cold, are sensations in ourselves, and not, 
strictly speaking, therefore, qualities in objects at all. All they 
suggest or directly reveal to the mind is something external, some 
cause or power different from ourselves. As they occur indepen- 
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dently of our will, and we are wholly unable to produce them, 
there must be external causes adequate for their production. 
These causes are on Locke’s doctrine unknown powers. 
‘ Secondary qualities/ he says, ^ whatever reality we may by 
‘ mistake attribute to them, arc in truth nothing in the objects 
‘ themselves, but poAvers to prodnee various sensations in us/ 
But, said Berkeley, matter by universal consent is inert, pas¬ 
sive, wholly incapable of putting forth any power or pro¬ 
ducing any effect. These effects must therefore be due to 
mind, and, as they arc not produced by our own, they must 
result from the incessant activity of the Divine Mind. And 
the knowledge of the primary qualities being on Locke’s own 
j)rinciples as subjective as that of the secondary, must be due 
to the same source. ]\Iinds and their various activities, their 
perceptions and volitions, arc, therefore, the only realities in 
the universe. 

Jlcvkcley thus found in the principles of Descartes and 
Locke all the elements he required for the construction of his 
BA’stom. From Descartes he derived his central principle that 
thought is existence, from Locke the dogma or tradition that 
all the objects of knowledge are ideas, and from Descartes 
the principle that sense-perception is so uncertain and illus(»ry 
that it can be accepted only on the presumed veracity of a 
Divine Being, Finalh", he learned from Locke that sensible 
phenomena reveal directly nothing beyond the existence of 
powers sufficient for their production, and our only experience 
of power being volition, he had no difficulty in applying Des¬ 
cartes’ postulate, and attributing the whole to the immediate 
and direct activity of the Divine Mind. Being almost equally 
indebted to both thinkers, Berkeley seems to have hesitated 
for a time as to the technical language he should employ, 
and to have decided at first in favour of Descartes’ rather 
than of Locke’s. At least this significant entry occurs in the 
Commonplace Book:—‘ Mem. To begin the first book not with 
‘ mention of sensation and reflection, but instead of sensation 
^ to use perception or thought in general.’ Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the language of Locke was adopted with certain modifi¬ 
cations and restrictions of his own. 

Being now fully equijiped, the champion of immatcnalism 
proceeded to take the field, and his first aggressive move¬ 
ment was marked by unusual adroitness and reserve. This 
was the publication, in 1709, of the ‘ New Theory of Vision.’ It 
is almost the only work Berkeley ever published without a dis¬ 
tinctly avowed moral object, a definite and confessed practical 
purpose. It has such a purpose, indeed, but this does not 
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appear on tlic surface. Professor Fraser attributes this reti¬ 
cence to ^ his unwillingness to shock the world with a con- 
^ ception of its own existence, against which he anticipated a 
' strong opposition.’ However this may be, the reserve shows 
his skill and caution as a controversialist. The theory was in 
reality the thin end of the wedge designed to split up the solid 
conception ol’ nnitter which had posscvssion of the scientific and 
philosophical world, and Avas firmly rooted in popular opinion 
and belief. The immediate object was to show that we do not 
directly perceive through sight cxtcrnalily, magnitude, and 
distance; in a word, tliat avc do not see external objects, the 
knowledge of ni:ilerial realities being thus at one entrance 
quite sliut out. While this attempt is by no means successful, 
the treatise as a whole displays to great advantage some of 
Berkeley’s special excellences, in j)articular his rare power of 
delicate psychoh>gical analysis, and exquisite clearness and 
simplicity of style. The leading notions of the theory are 
derived from the Cartesians, and especially from Malebranche, 
but, as usual, Berkeley pushes principles good in themselves, 
such as the intluence of association and habit in producing 
acquired percejdiojis, to an erroneous and suicidal extreme. In 
two vital particulars—the alleged non-i)crception of externality, 
and the denial of anything in common to touch and sight—the 
theory not only completely fails, but the failure has been fully 
acknowledged by tlic ablest critics, including distinguished 
]>hysiologists as well as psychologists. In 1710 appeared ‘ A 
‘ Treatise concerning the Princij)Ies of Human Knowledge; 
^ wherein the chief Causes of Error and Difficulty in the 
‘ iScienecs, with the Grounds of Scepticism, Atheism, and Ir- 
' religion, are inquired into.’ In this work, having marshalled 
all his speculative forces, and disposed them in the most effec¬ 
tive order, Berkeley uncovers his batteries and attacks the 
enemy in force along the Avhole line. The Celtic dash, vigour, 
and impetuosity of the assault achieved a temporary success, 
but, like the Celtic dash in actual warfare, it was a short-lived 
triumph to be soon followed by signal reverses. Still, in the 
first onset, immaterialism was a kind of surprise, and Berkeley 
remained for a time in possession of the field. Swift bears 
witness to this in a letter written many years later to Lord 
Carteret on Berkeley’s behalf. ‘ He was,’ he says, * a FelloAV 
‘ in the University here, and going to England when he was 

* very young, about thirteen years ago, he became the founder 

* of a sect then called the Immaterialists, by the force of a very 
' curious book on the subject. Dr. Smalridge and many other 
' eminent persons were his proselytes.’ Berkeley himself was 
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evidently elated at the success of his earlier works. ^ The Dia- 
‘ logues between Hylas and Philonous in opposition to Sceptics 
^ and Atheists,’ which appeared after a short interval, breathe 
the confidence and exhilaration of anticipated if not of achieved 
victory. They may be described as a kind of festive parade 
after the main engagement, designed chiefly to strengthen the 
outposts, to impress and conciliate neutrals, and cut off any 
strafffflers in the rear of the retirinir foe. In other words, the 
Dialogues simply repeated in a more graceful, popular, and 
animated form the leading arguments and illustrations of the 
Principles. 

The great bolt having at length been shot, Berkeley was 
anxious to watch for himself its effects in the centre of opinion 
at which it had been aimed. Tlie jmblication of the New 
Theory and the Principles had made his name well known to 
the scholars and thinkers of the rnctroi>olis. lie had himself 
sent co])ics of the latter work to some of the more eminent 
dignitaries of the Englisli Church, as 'vvcll as to several philo¬ 
sophers and men of science in the English capital, and some 
coiTcspondencc had probably ensued. But with the eagerness 
of a discoverer, he was anxious to ascertain for himself the 
results which his startling system liad produced in the great 
world of literary interest and philusoj)hlcal activity. In the 
days of (iueen Anne, London was the world of letters in a 
more exclusive sense than perhaps at any time before or since. 
Every aspirant to literary distinction naturally looked to the 
metropolis, and longed to mingle in the brilliant circle of wits 
and humourists, poets and philosojihers, that made it so at¬ 
tractive. From his ardent nature and excited hopes, this feel¬ 
ing would be specially strong in Berkeley, and early in the 
spring of 1713 he accordingly determined to visit London. 
Other motives probably had a share in this determination. 
The incessant strain of severe study and thought during the 
last five years had produced a reaction of languor and ex¬ 
haustion, and he required the relief afforded by society and 
travel. Health, indeed, is expressly stated as one of the reasons 
that influenced him in going to Loudon. Tlien we may be 
quite sure that he had an eye to business as well as pleasure, 
that he wished to put fairly forward his claims to advancement 
in the Church. It is indeed one of the traditions about 
Berkeley that he was dead to ambition, and in a certain 
limited sense this is no doubt true. He was quite free from 
the vulgar and grasping ambition to secure mere wealth or 
titles or worldly distinctions. But he had an intense desire 
for recognition and influence, for position in the Church and 
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power to carry out his own schemes. Nor was he by any 
means iiidiffbrent to literary and philosophic fame. And he 
neglected no means which an honourable and highminded man 
could employ to secure these ends. Mrs. Berkeley, indeed, taking 
on the whole a just, but still an exalted view of her husband’s 
motives and conduct, says, ‘tliat it was from a hope of advancing 
* the interest of his college that Dr, Berkeley submitted to the 
‘ drudgery of bearing a part in tlic fruitless weekly debates 
‘ with Clarke and lloadly in the presence of the Princess 
^ Charlotte [Caroline].’ But it must be remembered that 
Berkeley was an eager disputant, anxious to defend his system, 
and that he had shown a strong desire to frequent these circles 
and take part in such debates ten years before the Bermuda 
project w’as thouglit of. Then his first work—the New Theory 
—is dedicated to Sir John Pcrcivale in terms of elaborate and 
high-flown panegyric, in tlic coui’sc of which he says, that to 
be ])ublicly knowui as tl)e acquaintance of such a man will 
advance his interests and rei)utatiou. Subsequently, with a 
direct view to advancement in the Church, ho became private 
chaplain to two noblemen liolding high office in the State. 
He was cveji willing to sulunit to some degree of personal 
humiliation in order to secure this object. While chaplain to 
the Duke of Grafton, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, we 
find liim complaining, half seriously, half playfully, that ' he 
^ has to suj) and often dine w'ith the steward, and that the 
‘ Duke kee])s him at a great distance ; ’ but, he adds, ‘ a good 
‘ deanery will easily make amends for lessening my quality.’ 

From these various motives of business and jileasure, he was 
bent on going to London, and making the most of liis oppor¬ 
tunities during his stay. Here his usual good fortune attended 
him, the magic of his presence being immediately felt, and 
securing for him ^ honour, love, obedience, and troops of friends.’ 
Men of different political parties, and of the most opposite aims 
and dispositions, seem to have been equally attracted towards 
him, and to have almost vied with each other in seeking his 
society, celebrating his merits, and rendering him important 
personal services. Swift and Steele, Addison and Pope, 
Sherlock and Atterbury, all interested themselves on his 
behalf, and sought to further his social, professional, and 
philosophical aims. He was introduced at court, frequented 
the Princess of Wales’ evening parties, and received marked 
attention from eminent noblemen and leading members of the 
Government. The earlier period of his visit was thus a kind 
of triumphal progress through tlie best sections of London 
society. The great success was due, in part, no doubt to the 
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freshness, ardour, and geniality of his Irish nature, his real 
goodness of heart, and rare j)o\vors of conversation, liut it 
■was due still more perhaps to the fact that his living interest 
in men and things, as ■>vell as in the world of thought, -was fed 
hy secret springs of Icellng that usually run dry in the heated 
and superficial atmosphere of society. Without a particle of 
mere sentiment or affectation, he hud a genuine enthusiasm for 
ideas, almost a poet’s love for ideals, and this gave a real, 
though at the same time romantic, gloAV to all the activities of 
his mind. The purity and fervour of poetic feeling, reflected 
in answering charms of manner and conversation, must have 
filled the veteran intrliruers and worldlinjrs of tlic court and 
city clubs with mingled feelings of admiration and envy. And 
Berkeley’s manly ]»rescnce, frankness, varied culture, and 
vigour of mind, would effectually prevent tlielr admiration from 
degenerating into pity or contempt for liim as a dreamer or 
enthusiast. They would feel at once Ijow thoroughly genuine 
he was, even in his most exalted moods, and, to those who 
could appreciate them, these moods must have been thoroughly 
refreshins and dcliuhtful. The kindled tlunmhts, radiant 
fancies, and transj)areut purity of mind and motive, reflected 
in the grace and animated flow of his s})eeeh at such seasons, 
must have been as warmth and sunlight to a Tuiture so turbu¬ 
lent and ambitious, so proud .and gloomy, so envious and 
cvnical, as that of Swift. But all who were brouirht into 
contact with him seem to have felt the si)ell of Berkeley’s per¬ 
sonal influence, and to have yielded themselves, at least in a 
measure, to the fascination. In particular, he had just the 
combination of personal and moral qualities to impress the 
more refined, intellectual, and ardent types of female character ; 
and to the admiration he excited in the minds of .accomplished 
women such as Vanessa and the Princess Caroline, he owed 
much of his advancement in life. 

The greater part of the next seven ye.ars Berkeley spent on 
the Continent, first as chaplain to the Earl of Peterborough, 
who went in November 1713 as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the King of Sicily, and then for a much longer period as com¬ 
panion to Mr. Ashe, son of his old tutor, now Bishop of 
Clogher, by whom he had been ordained a few years before. 
Professor Fraser gives an interesting .account of the second 
tour, and he has been fortunate enough to recover a diary 
which the observant traveller kept during ])art of the time. 
This enables us to follow Berkeley from place to place, and 
see the keen interest he takes in art and literature, in the 
manners, the social and industrial condition, of the populations, 
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as well as in the scenery of the different countries through 
which he passed. The prolonged round of varied European 
travel may be said to have completed Berkeley’s adult liberal 
education. It quickened and trained his powers of observation, 
enlarged his knoAvledge of the world, and gave still more grace 
and jK)lish to his already attractive manners and conversation. 

On returning to England in 1721, his mind Avas shocked and 
saddened at the social desolation and misery produced by the 
terrible collapse of the South Sea Scheme. The train of 
bitter and despairing reflections this calamity awakened, found 
concentrated cxj)ression in one of the most curious and cha¬ 
racteristic productions of his pen—‘ An Essay towards pre- 
‘ venting the liuin of Great Britain.’ This essay vividly 
illustrates a striking feature of Berkeley’s mind—the deep, 
painful, and persistent impression Avhich any shock to his keen 
moral and institutional sensibilities produced. In this, as in 
('thcr Ciises, his excited feeling immensely exaggerated the 
calamitv, and led him to take the most extreme and erroneous 
views of its moral causes and material results. In the first 
sentence of the essay, he announces that the country is 
evidently undone, and after giving various exaggerated illus¬ 
trations of its ruinous state, he gloomily concludes that resto¬ 
ration or recovery is all but hopeless; — 

‘ It must he owned,’ he says, ‘ that little can he hoped if wc consider 
tlie corrupt degcuerate age we live in. One may venture to afHroi 
that tlie present time hath brought forth new and ]X)rtentous villanies, 
not to be paralleled in our own or any other history. We have been 
long preparing for some great catastrophe. Vice and villany liavc by 
degrees grown reputable amongst us, our infidels have passed for fine 
gentlemen, and our venal traitors for men of sense who knew tho 
Avorld, We have made a jest of public spirit, and cancelled all respect 
for whatever our laws and religion rci)ute siicred. Instead of blushing 
for our crimes, wo are ashamed only of piety and virtue. In sliort, 
other nations have been wicked, but we arc the first wJio have been 
wicked upon principle.’ 

As usual, he attributes the impending national ruin to what 
was with him the root of all evil, infidelity and freethinking, 
and suggests that freethinkers should be severely chastised by 
the law, and that blasphemy, by which he means very much 
what would now be called neology, should be punished with 
the same rigour as treason against the King. Having made 
such a thoroughly false estimate of the cause, nature, and 
extent of the calamity, he was hardly likely to suggest any 
appropriate remedy. Like most men of philanthropic minds, 
who feel keenly the misfortunes of others without knowing 
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much about their actual state and prospects, Berkeley’s sug¬ 
gested remedies are out of all relation to the actual need. 
As the worst features of the national malady, in his exag¬ 
gerated view of it, were imaginary, so the specifics he proposed 
are almost wholly ideal. The essay shows, however, the pro¬ 
found impression the great failure made on his mind, and, as 
wc shall see, the impression was not easily effaced. It led in¬ 
directly to a project more novel and romantic than the sug¬ 
gestion of the essay in favour of a National Historical Academy 
of ingenious men, whose office it should be to revive patriotic 
sentiment amongst the living by periodical orations and j)ane- 
gyrics on the illustrious dead, in imitation of other countries, 
and especially of the Athenian senate, who appointed orators 
to commemorate, at stated national bolcmnities, those who died 
in defence of their country. 

This new project, known as the Bonnuda Scheme, is the 
next important event in Berkeley’s life. In the spring of 
1724, he Avas appointed by the Duke of Grafton to the 
Deanery of Dory, woi’th about 1,100/. a-ycar; and a few 
months latei’, he drew up and issued his celebrated ^ Proposal 
for the better supplying of Churches in our Foreign Planta- 
‘ tious, and for converting the Savage Amei’icans to Christi- 
^ anity, by a College to he erected on the Summer Islands, 
^ otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda.’ SAvift, in an admi¬ 
rable letter commending Berkeley’s scheme to Lortl Carteret’s 
notice, says, that the proposal had occupied the mind of his 
friend and fcIloAV-dean for three years. Tliis Avould take the 
project back to the time f>f the South Sea catastrophe, and 
Professor Fraser naturally imagines there may have been 
some connexion betAveen them. The facts and probabilities of 
the case are strongly in favour of this vicAV. Berkeley’s Avidcr 
experience of the Avorld, and more active intercourse with men 
during his London residence and foreign travels, seem to have 
turned his mind strongly aAvay from mere si>eculation tOAvards 
the practical aspects and duties of his profession. During his 
prolonged Avanderings in Catholic countries, he had not lost 
the feelings of an Irish Churchman, and many circumstances 
tended to aAvaken Avithin him vague plans for the advancement 
of Protestantism on a grand scale. At Rome lieAvas evidently 
impressed Avith the perfect organisation and material splendour 
of the Catholic Church, her graduated orders, magnificent 
buildings, rich ceremonial, and absolute rule. His strongest 
academical and ecclesiastical sympathies would be touched by 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican, and, as Ave shall presently see, he 
did not forget the impression. It seems clear, indeed, that 
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these things quickened his visionary faculty, set him dreaming, 
of a kind of Nova Roma for the Western world, to be planted 
in virgin soil, with church and library, academic foundation, 
and sacred college of its own, dedicated, not to St. Peter the 
patron of the privileged, but to St. l^aul the apostle of the 
heathen. The new scat of ecclesiastical empire was, more¬ 
over, to have circuses and colonnades, public buildings, and a 
new Appian Way to be adorned with monuments and obelisks, 
and called ‘ The Walk of Death.’ 

Then, again, in his travels, he had met with his ideal of 
natural scenery in the shape of an enchanting island Avhose 
varied beauty combined with the simj)le life of the inhabitants 
recalled, and to his roseate fancy almost realised, the Golden 
Age. He gives a glowing description of this perfect island, 
tliat of Inarime, in a long letter to Pope. It is, he tells the 
poet, an epitome of the whole earth, containing all the elements 
of lovely, romantic, and sublime scenery; the air in the 
hottest season constantly refreshed by cool breezes from the 
sea, the hills t;ovcrcd to the tops with vines, the fields divided 
by hedgerows of myrtle, fountains and rivulets on every side, 
and noble landscapes that ‘ would demand an imagination as 
‘ warm and numbers as flowing as your own to describe.’ 
‘ The inhabitants of this delicious isle,’ he adds, ‘ as they are 
‘ without riches and honours, so they are without the vices and 
‘ follies that attend them; and were they but as much strangers 
‘ to revenge, as they are to avarice and ambition, they might 
‘ in fact answer the ])oetical notions of the Golden Age.’ 

These are evidently the ecclesiastical and romantic elements 
which helped to shape his day-dreams of future life and work, 
and out of which the Bermuda ])roject eventually arose. They 
embrace in their combination and consecration Berkeley’s ideal 
of a perfect life,—the union of beautiful scenery and simple 
manners with organised ecclesiastical and academic labour, 
dedicated to the interests of piety and virtue. During his 
travels, this exquisite combination may have been merely a 
delightful vision exchanged, as he aj)proached his native shore, 
for the soberer prospect of extended professional labour and 
influence at home. But if so, the Avidespread social ruin, 
the terrible domestic panic, that greeted him on his return, 
would be of aU possible events the one most likely to recall 
the vision and stimulate him to turn it into a reality. In 
the prospect of coming home to undertake for the first time 
the active duties of clerical life, he had, no doubt, pictured 
himself as carrying into eflFect a vast scheme of loc^ refor¬ 
mation, as the centre of an influential agency for promoting 
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morality and religion. Such a prospect would be rudely dis¬ 
turbed by the state of affairs on his arrival in England. As 
we have seen, in the violent reaction of excited feeling, he 
virtually despaired of the country. Panting to do a great 
work in the Church, he still felt himself unequal to cope with 
the chronicj aggravated, and increasing corruption of morals 
and manners at home. Under these circumstances, he would 
thankfully recall the vision, and turn with animation and hope 
to the New World. During the next three yeai’s, he was 
busily, tliough according to his wont for a time, secretly en¬ 
gaged in elaborating the details of his plan. In the first place, 
he would sweep the American coast and the Atlantic main 
for an appropriate site, and this he at length found in the 
Summer Islands. They realised in rare perfection the very 
combination of advantages that constituted his ideal of an 
academic and missionary residence. He then proceeded to 
perfect the moral and material parts of his scheme. The 
organisation of the collegiate body followed very much the 
pattern of Trinity College, the head, however, being desig¬ 
nated Principal instead of Provost. With regard to the public 
buildings of the projected university and city of Bermuda, 
Berkeley determined to be his own architect, and in the plans 
he designed we may clearly trace the result of his Roman 
experiences and impressions. The actual plans have been 
lost, but Mrs. Berkeley gives a sketch in outline of tlic town 
and college according to her husband’s design. 

' Dean Berkeley,* she tells us, ‘ was an excellent architect, and he had 
completed elegant jdans of his projected town, as well as of his semi¬ 
nary. The last edifice Avas to liave occupied the centre of a large 
circus; and this circus was to have consisted of the houses of the 
Follows, to each of which, in front, a spacious garden was allotted. 
Beyond this academical circus was another composed of houses for gen¬ 
tlemen, many of Avhich houses had been actually bespoken, and the 
Dean had been requested to superintend the building of them. Beyond 
this circus was one more, which was calculated for the reception of 
shops and artificers. Dr. Berkeley disliked burying in churches, for 
which reason a cypress walk, called “ The Walk of Death,” was to be 
solemnly appropriated to the sole purpose of interment. There monu- 
incnt'd urns or obelisks might be erected.* 

Having matured his plan, he started for London in the 
autumn of 1724 with the ^ Proposal ’ in his pocket. The ‘ Pro- 
^ posal/ urging the various motives in favour of the scheme, is 
well drawn up and forcibly written. As an Irish Protestant, 
Berkeley does not forget to appeal to the powerful argument 
of Protestant ascendency. He thinks that by the prompt and 
eifectual execution of his plan, Romanism, having as yet but 
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a feeble hold upon it, may be soon driven from the New 
World. A number of other advantages, political and com¬ 
mercial, to be derived from the scheme are ingeniously and 
eloquently expounded. In London he pushed his ]>lan with 
extraordinary zeal and enthusiasm, and, strange to say, M'itli 
extraordinary success. He at once called into requisition the 
good offices of his friends, and employed to the utmost his ])cr- 
sonal influence, diplomatic skill, and rarej)Owers of i)ersuasion, 
until at length, having gained the oar of the King, and a 
favourable vote in the 1 rouse of C'ommons, the sclicme, to the 
surprise (jf everybody, was fairly afloat, and its author, with 
his newly-married wile and a few chosen com[)anions, started 
on the strange acadcmico-]>luIosophical mission. 

Wc have no space to follow in detail the liistory and 

fortunes of the Bermuda Scheme. Nor is this necessary, the 

* 

enterprise being amongst the most romantic, and therefore the 
best known incidents of Berkeley’s life. It is probably fortu¬ 
nate for liis fame that the project failed, as it did, befiire lie 
reached the Bermudas. Though minutely planned uith ali 
Berkeley’s care about theoretical details, it uas never fitted 
to succeed. >;ur was Berkeley himself gifted with the ex¬ 
ecutive genius, tlic indomitable endurance and persistency, the 
power of grai)pling with practical difliendtics and overcoming 
them which arc ahsolutely essential to the success of such 
an enterprise. Had he actually reached tlio JJonnudas, and 
attcm])ted to carry his elaborate scheme of the city and col¬ 
lege into execution, the collapse would have been still more 
disastrous, and lie would ccrtaiiilv have incurred a far lieavior 
amount of responsibility. Kor is there any evidence to show 
that Berkeley himself was at all dissatisfied at the result. On 
the contrary, it seems clear from his letters, that after his four 
years’ experience of Rhode Island, he was sincerely glad to 
return home again. Kor did he suffer any material loss during 
his temporary exile, having enjoyed the income from his rich 
deanery during the whole period. On leaving Rhode Island, 
indeed, he was not only in easy circumstances, but wealthy 
enough to make magnificent presents of land and books to Yale 
and Harvard Colleges. 

The truth seems to be that the Bermuda project did not, 
after all, fail to realise some at least of the purposes for which 
it was projected. From the first Berkeley had two main 
objects in view—the establishment of a missionary college for 
the Americans, and an ample provision in the way of aca¬ 
demical leisure and study for himself. All along a scheme of 
reading and literary labour of his oavu occupied his mind, and 
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had, pcrliaps almost unconsciously to himself, a prominent 
place in his conception of the great design. And this part 
of the original plan n as fully realised. In tlic retirement of 
Rhode Island, he nrote under favourable circumstances of 
domestic case, freedom, and enjoyment by far the largest as 
well as the most popular and readable of his works, ‘ Alciphron; 
‘ or, the Minute Philosopher.’ The seven dialogues of which 
the work consists may j)robab1y include some of the thoughts 
and arguments he had intended to employ iu tlie second part 
of the Princij)les. But, however this may be, they Avould pro¬ 
bably never have seen the light but h)r the painful shock 
which Berkeley experienced during liis first visit to London, 
through his ])ersonal contact with fi’ccthiukei's and frccthink- 
inff sentiments. The form and sulistauce of the Minute 
Philoso])lier are determined by liis deep and almost passionate 
antipathy to tlie ■whole frectliinking school. Tin’s antii)al]iy 
seems to liavc been dlrccte<l Avitli concentrated bitterness 
against Collins, who had jmblished, just before Jicrkeley’s visit 
to London, a discourse iu defence of freethinking. Collins’ 
work would probably be regarded now as a mild plea on bchalfof 
iudependeiil criticism, of the right to examinees idence and judge 
impartially of its relevancy and value iu every department of 
inquiry and si)eculatiuii, lJut, as it indirectly criticised existing 
institutions, it was in Lcrkeley's view a criminal assault on the 
foundations ol‘society; and lie accordingly attacked the autlior 
with singular violence and injustice i]i some jiajicrs he contri¬ 
buted to tlie ^ Guardian.’ The keynote of the Minute Thilo- 
‘ gopher’ is, indeed, struck in these short papers against Collins 
and the freethinkers. They betray, however, at the outset a 
strong professuinal animus, and are in spirit and language 
altogether unworthy of the author. Early in the first ])aper 
he says it is a special characteristic of a dissolute and un¬ 
governed mind to speak disrespectfully of the clergy; and at 
the close he asserts, with emphatic truculence, that ^ if ever 
‘ man deserved to be denied the common benefits of air and 
^ water, it is the author of “A Discourse of Freethinking.”’ 
He not only rails at Collins, who was a man of high character 
and pure life, but reproaches him for his virtues, suggesting 
that it would be far better if he were a man of dissolute man¬ 
ners and profligate habits. The ground of this intense and 
unreasonable feeling against Collins appears to have been a 
story he had somewhere heard to the effect that the apologist 
of freethinking had discovered a demonstration against tlic 
being of a God. There is no trustworthy evidence in support 
of this story, and it.is probably untrue. But it is a singular 
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illustration of the strong but purely personal impressions on 
which Berkeley often acted, that he should not only have 
given this story in the ‘ Guardian ^ as a kind of excuse for the 
severity of his attack on Collins, but have deliberately repeated 
it twenty years afterwards in the preface to the ^ Minute Phi- 
^ loso]>her,’ as an implied justification of its bitterest passages- 
Had Berkeley seriously realised the responsibility attaching 
to o])iuion, he never could have ventured to attack and con¬ 
demn, without justice or diarity, a man as honourable and 
hiffh-inlnded as himself, on tlic streiurth of mere club rumour 
oj' coffee-house gossij». It may 1)0 saiil, however, in -extenuation 
of his conduct in this res]»cct, tliat he but followed the 
custom of his time, and lhat he sincerely b(*licved the school he 
attacked was fraught nitli national danger as threatening the 
foundations of morality and religion. Still, it might have 
been liO])ed that even under excitement he would not have 
descended to the level of the vulgar and A'iolent controversial¬ 
ists of the day. 

Berkeley’s disquietude, and even alarm at the ju’ogress of 
freethinking, was undoubtedly the strongest impression made 
upon his mind during his first visit to London; and he liad 
probably brooded at intervals over the subject in liis wan¬ 
derings on the Ci»ntinont. On returning home, the South Sea 
failure Avould naturally seem like the realisation of his worst 


fears. He woidd see in the catastro]>lie simply the trium])h of 
]>ractical materialism and infidelity, the widespread ruin pro¬ 
duced by the atheistic greed of ju'ivate gain. This would revive 
with fresh poignancy his former thoughts on the subject, and, 
as the result, he evidently resolved to devote his first leisure 


to an elaborate exposure and denunciation of tlie whole school. 


The four years’ quiet waiting in his comfortable home at Rhode 
Island afforded the required leisure under circumstances pecu¬ 


liarly favourable to the development of bis best powers. The 


fresh country life, perfect dom(‘stic happiness, rural beauty, 
and invigorating sea-breezes of his tcmj)orary home, give a 
spring and animation to the thoughts, and a beauty to the 
writing that is traceable in almost every part of ^ Alciphron,’ 
and especially in the eailier dialogues. The style seems to 
combine the freshness of open-air life with the exquisite flavour 
of varied reading, and the endless charm of active fancy and 
graceful illustration. In some of the dialogues, too, the 
thought is of living interest, and the moral reasoning of per¬ 
manent value. But, as a whole, the work is extremely un¬ 
satisfactory, and in many ways altogether ineffective. In the 
first place, Berkeley never took the trouble to understand the 
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school of critical and speculative inquiry that had provoked 
his antagonism ; and in the nature of the case he would hardly 
have succeeded had he seriously made the attempt. On such 
questions his feelings were too deeply excited to admit of his 
examining an opponent's position with anything like candour 
or fairness, to say nothing of critical impartiality. Satisfied 
with a strong general imjtression as to the drift and tendency 
of the doctrines he disliked, he proceeded to manipulate them 
in liis own way, to tlevelo])c their details and results very much 
out of his own moral consciousness, and to arrange their ima¬ 
ginary authors according to the exigencies of his special polemic. 
There is thus no approach to historical accuracy; hardly, 
indeed, any reflective discrimination in his representations of 
the school. He does not distinguish the critical from the 
si)eculative elements, and he freely cliarges with irreligion, and 
even alheism, writers who were as sincere and earnest theists 
as himself. Tlien, again, his method of treatment is essentially 
negative and unfruitful. He adopts his usual plan of seeming 
to agree witli his oi)poncnts at the outset, and then on the 
basis of this agreemeiit developing after his own fasliiou the 
irrational or immoral results of the ]irinciplcs in the way of 
retort and re])risals. The bulk of his reasoning consists of 
arguments ad li(niiiium or ad vcrccuiidiam ; and, on such dec]> 
and vital subjects as morality and religion, these arguments 
are least likely to influence sincere and truth-seeking minds. 
Then, too, the spirit animating the more aggressive j)arts of 
his argument is in keeping with its barren and negative cha¬ 
racter. lJnhai)pily it is often narrow, Intter, and "essentially 
unjust. In general, it is true, his refined taste and strong 
sense of literary form restrain the manifestations of this feeling, 
or mould it into shai)es of grace and beauty tluat soften its 
harshness, and not unfrequcntly disguise its real character. But 
when his argument touches on the Church or the Clergy, on 
Shaftesbury or Collins, he loses all command over hiriiself, 
and, as Sir James Mackintosh most truly says, ‘ sinks to the 
‘ level of a railing polemic.’ The truth is, that in Berkeley’s 
mind, religion and morality are completely identified with the 
Church and the Clergy, and any adverse criticism of the latter 
he accordingly regarded as a direct and dangerous assault on 
virtue and truth. Then it must be remembered that many^ of 
his special arguments, and those, too, the most powerfully de¬ 
veloped, rest on his own paradoxical notions, his crude and 
contradictory system c)f psychology and metaphysics. The 
result is, that the ‘ Minute Philosopher,’ though a beautiful 
piece of writing, had scarcely any serious influence on the 
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controversy in its author s own day, and has been virtually 
neglected ever since. 

The Bermuda Scheme having finally broken down from lack 
of the promised government hclj), Berkeley left Rhode Island 
at the end of 1731, and arrived in London with his wife and 
family in January 1732, In the following March ‘ Alciphron ’ 
was pulillshcd; and, though it a])[>arciit]y failed to impress 
any of the great thinkers of tlie day, it had for a time con¬ 
siderable popularity. The next two years he spent in London 
ill occasional intercourse with those of his old friends who 
still remained, including Pope, Slierlock, Lord Burlington, 
and Queen (.'aroliiie. The (^iiccn sjiecially interested herself 
on his bclialf, ‘ commanding his attendance at Court in order 
‘ to discourse with him on what ho had observed most worthv 
^ of notice in America.’ Through her influence he was aj)- 
pointed, in March 1734, to the Bisho[)ric of Cloyne, and soon 
afterwards left London to s[)end the remainder of his life in 
that secluded s])Ot. During his two years’ stay in J^ondon, 
Berkeley produced the ‘ Analyst,’ almost the last act in his 
great polemic against the IVeethlnkers. Tliis time tlie infidel 
inathematician is tlie object of attack ; and, as in tlio case of 
his other controversial writings, the attack is largely due to a 
strong jiersonal impression made on his excitahle mind by what 
he saw and lieard in London. In the first ])aragraph of the 
treatise the author says he is credibly informed that confidence 
in the judgment ami ul)ility of mathematicians who reject 
Christianity is a short way of making infidels. And he sub¬ 
sequently exidains this account of its origin in the more ex¬ 
plicit statement that ‘ tlie celebrated i\lr. Addison assured me 
^ the infidelity of a noted mathematician still living was one 
‘ priucijiul reason assigned by a witty man of those times for 
‘ his being an infidel.’ The jiolemic is avowedly from fii’St to 
last an arytunentum ad hortunnoy the main point enforced by 
way of retort against the mathematicians being the specula- 
live difficulties involved in the current doctrine of fluxions. 
Berkeley endeavours to show that the infinitesimal quantities 
the doctrine assumes involve mysteries quite as great as those 
of the Christian faith. In jircssing this argument against the 
.mathematicians, he I'uns as usual to extremes, as Professor 
Fraser fully acknowledges. 

Not contented with pressing the inconriprehonsibility, on a sensatiou- 
alistic basis, of the principles of inatlieiiuitics, and especially of fluxions, 
he alleges fallacies in the new science of Newton. lie speaks as if 
^nxions involved certain contradictions as well as relative incompre¬ 
hensibility : and mathematicians complain that he is blind to the New- 
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tonian conception of continuity, confounding it -with the monadism of 
Leibnitz.’ 

Though past middle life, he still displays in his favourite field 
of controversy the ardent dogmatism of an earlier day, and 
without pausing to consider the missing links in the reasoning, 
rushes as of old to the desired conclusion. One of the ablest 
of his recent critics represents Berkeley as taking other ground 
in the ‘Analyst,’ as arguing against the mathematicians that 
‘ the idea of force is as little capable of l)eing made clear to the 
‘ understandinfir as that of sjracc.’ But this is an obvious mis- 
take arising from the confusion of ‘ Alciphron ’ with the ‘ Ana- 
‘ lyst.’ The analogy, though pertinent enough in reference to 
physics, is too general for the special and detailed retort of the 
‘Analyst,’ and Berkeley accoi'dingly makes no use of it there. 
But in the last dialogue of‘Alciphron,’ the difficulty or rather 
impossibility of forming an adequate idea of force—in other 
words, of realising force through sensible impressions merely— 
is urged with considerable })owcr in the defence of Christian 
mysteries. Tlie ‘ Analyst’ called into the field more tlian one 
champion on behalf of the assailed mathematicians, and by way 
of rejoinder Berkeley published a vigorous pamphlet, entitled 
‘ A Defence of Frcethinking in Mathematics.’ This with ‘ A 
‘ Defence of the Xew Theory of Vision,’ Avhich appeared aljout 
a year before, are Berkeley’s last acts in the great jiolemic 
against the freethinkers, which had occupied his available 
leisure for more than a quarter of a century. The comjairative 
neglect into which his share of the controversy has fallen is an 
instructive commentary on the temporary and limited value of 
the merely defensive and negative arguments he so largely 
employed. Very few of his reasonings have any living force, 
or arc of any real value in the changed aspects of the great 
conflict between scientific scepticism and rational faith in our 
own day. 

Soon after publishing the ‘ Analyst,’ Berkeley retired with 
his family to Cloyne, and spent the remainder of his days in 
the quiet discharge of professional duties, and the perfect en¬ 
joyment of home life. The picture of the good Bishop in the 
midst of his family during these years is a beautiful one from 
the perfect union, refined intelligence, and cultivated taste of 
its members, and the grateful interchange of affectionate offices, 
rational employments, and superior pleasures in which they all 
shared, Berkeley’s mind was still active in his retirement, 
and he employed his leisure in publishing from time to time 
the pregnant social, industrial, and political questions of th^ 
‘ Querist,’ and towards the close of his career, in elaborating 
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the long train of somewhat mystical meditations suggested by 
the strong impression the virtues of tar-water had made on liis 
enthusiastic nature. Within six months of his death, he realised 
what had long been a cherished dream, that of spending his 
last days amidst the academic associations and in the learned re¬ 
tirement he loved so well. In July 1772 he removed with his 
family to Oxford, and died there almost suddenly on the second 
Sunday evening of January in the following year. 

We have dealt with licrkeley’s career mainly in its literary 
and philosojdiical aspects as those of most permanent interest; 
and in order to complete the review, we must attempt to sum 
up briefly the leading feat ares of his j)hilosophlcal character 
and work. From the analysis of Ids chief ])roductions already 
given, it will be seen that Berkeley’s mind was acute, flexible, 
and vehement, rather than penetrating, massive, and profound. 
Always subtle, eager, and dextrous, he was never a very 
rational, far-sighted, or consistent tldnker. The whole move¬ 
ment of his mind was critical rather than constructive, naiTowly 
aggressive and jxdemical, rather than vitally organic, expausive, 
or illuminating. How little real growtii or progi’ess there is 
in his mental history, is ai)))arcnt from the fact that his best 
works were produced before he was twenty-seven. They are 
indeed marked by the vices of youthful thought, being crude, 
one-sided, and extreme, and rushing to a foregone conclusion 
with almost suicidal haste and eagerness. But with all their 
faults they are his best work. In liis later writings, excepting 
perhaps the very last, the same vices of thought reappear with 
less of youthful feeling and inexperience to atone for them, 
All along, he merely seizes in every department of inquiry tlie 
facts and princijdcs that suited the controversial exigencies of 
the moment. He had so little real insight into the clecjjcr 
meaning and relations of ])hilusophical princi])lcs, that he often 
unconsciously sacrificed the substance of the very truth he 
was defending for the sake of a shadowy or seeming controver¬ 
sial advantage. With an cxtraoi'dinary power of manipulating 
recognised or established principles for his special purposes, lie 
apparently had no interest in going deeper, and never attempted 
to investigate the princijdes themselves. He never seriously ex¬ 
amined what may be called the fundamental articles of his faith, 
or inquired into the grounds of his most important beliefs in 
politics, philosophy, or religion. The working of his mind was 
thus absolutely restricted to the circle of secondary or derivative 
conceptions, all beyond being evidently regarded as the sacred 
, enclosure of dogmatical assumptions and traditional beliefs not 
to be invaded by secular criticism. As he never inquired into 
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these himself, so neitlier ■would he tolerate any inquiry into 
them on the part of others. Tlic great body of his beliefs on 
the most imj)ovtant subjects were the result of feeling and 
association, rather tlian of knowledge and insight. He ac¬ 
cepted his strongest convictions in a conci’etc mass as embodied 
in existing institutions, and he so comjdetely identified the 
institutions witli the unsifted bulk of established opinion and 
belief that he almost unconsciously regarded any adverse criti¬ 
cism of either as an attack on the Ibundations of government, 
morality, and religion. With regard tit revealed truth he ex¬ 
plicitly pays that ‘ in this a humble iinjfiicit faith becomes us, 

* such as a pojnsh peasant gives to ])ropositions he hoars at mass 
‘in Latin.’ As a Fellow at Trinity College he ])reached and 
printed three discomscs on passive obedience, in which he ex¬ 
pounds his theory, or rather rule of action, on the subject. In 
opposition to Locke's noble, just, and liberal conception of 
government, be urges the most slavish submission to autliority, 
Avhatcvcr the autliority may be. In the preface he expressly 
stigmatises the iic»tion that goverumeiit should be measured and 
limited by the public good as ])eniicious to mankind and rcjiug- 
nant to right reason. And he faithfully followed his own doc¬ 
trine in this ])articular. He lived at a time when the greatest 
political crime recorded in our history was deliberately per])C- 
trated, the enactment of the Penal Code against bis Catholic 
fellow-countrymen,—the Code justly described by Macaulay 
as having polluted the Irbli statute-book by intiderance as 
dark as that of the Dark Ages, Put he never uttered 
a word against its imexamjiled and vindictive cruelty. He 
was a member of the Irish Parliament for seventeen years, 
Avlicn the same atrocious policy, of which wc aic still reaping 
the bitter fruits, Avas in the ascendant, lint he never seems to 
have urged the relaxation of jienal laws that were a reproach 
to human nature, and a legalised assault on the welfare and 
even existence of the Irish race. The only occasion on which 
he is said to have aj)peared in Parliament was to urge that a 
Freethinking Society lately established in Dublin should be 
sui)prcssed with the utmost rigour of the law% Even slavery 
being established seems to have been regarded by him as a 
Divine institution, and while urging that the slaves should be 
taught Christianity he docs so very much on the utilitarian 
ground that they would be more valuable to their masters. 
The same principle of extreme and unreasoning deference to 
w'hat is establislied runs through the wdiolc of his career. 

In metaphysical speculation, it is true, he is somewhat more 
independent'and free, philosophy being less identified with 
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any existing institution. But even here he is far more of a 
modern schoolman than a ratiouai thinker or philosopher in the 
true sense of tlie term. Just as the schoolmen, working within 
a fixed circle of dogmatic assumptions, showed the utmost in¬ 
tellectual acuteness and logical dexterity in adapting Aris¬ 
totle’s ])hilosophy to the defence of the faith and the interests 
of the Church, so Berkeley—times having changed—showed 
tlie same kind of dialectical skill in employing the principles 
of the new philosophy for a similar purpose. As usual, he 
borrowed liis principles, but in his eagerness to use them for 
his own immediate objects he never attempted to co-ordinate 
them, and hence the radical contradictions and developed con¬ 
fusion and inconsistency of his thought. Uis ideal system 
rests on princijdes that arc diametrically opposed. It is an 
incongruous mixture of sensational psychology and intuitional 
meta]»hysi(‘s. He starts with sensationalism of the extremest 
ty})e, formally uarrowiTig Locke’s sources of knowledge to the 
single inlet of sensation. t)n this theory, the higher and 
rational elements of our knowledge arc necessarily excluded. 
Hcrkeley, accordingly, denied the sensible intuitions of time 
and space, the ratiomd intuitions of substance and cause, and 
left no ground for the moral intuitions of freedom and person¬ 
ality. The senses being the supreme and only source of know¬ 
ledge, the higher activities of the intellect are not recognised 
hy him at all. In the Commonplace Book he evidently per¬ 
ceives, ill fitful gleams, this and other consequences of his 
psychological system. ‘ Pure intellect,’ for example, he says, 

‘ 1 understand not at all.’ llis theory of knowledge leaves no 
scope for the activities of reason, and Berkeley accordingly 


denies its distinctive products. The iinjiressions of the senses 
being not merely the only truths accessible to man, but in the 
last resort capricious and uncertain, ‘ What becomes,’ he perti¬ 
nently asks, ‘ of the (eternoi veritates?'* And his cmjdiatic 
reply is, ‘ They vanish.’ So again Avith regard to moral con- 
eeptions. We cannot reason conclusively, he says, about 
virtues or vices, or moral actions, having no ideas, or, in other 
Avords, no knowledge of them. ‘ When I say fortitude is a virtue, 
‘ I shall find a mental proposition hard or not at all to come 
^ at.’ In the same way Avith regard to the criterion of truth, he 
says, ^ We must Avith the mob place certainty in the senses.’ 
As mind is simply sense, superior minds are simply superior 
senses; ^ the most comprehensive and sublime intellects see more 
‘ minima visiahilia at once, that is, their visual systems are the 
‘ largest.’ Again, instead of rationality being the character¬ 
istic of man, his superiority over the brute lies in the power 
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of making in imagination incongruous combinations of sense- 
impressions, such as ^ a blue liorse or a chimera.’ 

It is worth noting, moreover, that in these hasty glimpses 
or ra])i(l surveys of sensualistic results, Berkeley expressly 
anticipates the extremest conclusions of Ilumc. The following 
sentences are taken from a series of jottings in which he 
formally resolves all the elements of our mental life and 
moral being into impressions of sense:— ^ Mind is a con- 
* geries of j^^Tceptions, Take away perceptions and you take 
‘ away the mind. Put the perce])tions and you put the mind. 

^. Tlic understanding seometh not to differ from its per- 
^ ceptlons and ideas. . . . The understanding taken for a 
® faculty is not really distinct from the will.’ Here the 
sentence in italics at once recalls the celebrated phrase as to 
the mind being merely a bundle of impressions in which Hume 
gives the upshot of his nihilistic argument. But that the 
Commonplace Book is now published for the first time, it 
would be natural to conclude that Hume must have boriwved 
the description from Berkeley, merely varying the terms. 
The definition of mind in either case, however, springs from 
the radically false conception of its nature which the sensualistic 
hypothesis involves. Berkeley’s strong theological instincts and 
polemical aims withheld him from developing, or even steadily 
contemplating, the more sceptical aspects of this hypothesis. 
At no time, indeed, did he fully apprehend the real sco])e and 
idtimate bearings of the psychological j)rinciplcs he adopted. 
But in the early period of his speculative activity, he was 
quick-Avitted enough ti) perceive some at least of the nega¬ 
tive conclusions to wliich they led. Nov docs he shrink from 
theoretically applying the same principles to the highest 
questions of ethics. If impressions of sense are the only reality 
and truth competent to man, the gratification of the senses 
must be his highest good, and Berkeley expressly recognises 
this. ^Sensual pleasure,’ he says, ^is the siimmuvi homim; 
‘ this is the great jmnciple of morality/ 

His psychology is, in fact, that of the gilded sty, and it 
is a curious nemesis of rash and one-sided speculation that 
Berkeley, of all men in the world, should have seized upon 
it with such avidity. The truth is, he grasped at extreme 
sensationalism as a convenient instrument for getting rid of 
matter, not perceiving that it got rid of spirit as well. In 
his blind zeal to destroy material realities, he cut away the 
only ground on which moral realities can rest. Panting to 
destroy nature in the objective sense, he unwittingly anni¬ 
hilated the rational evidence for the existence of God, and 
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that, too, in the interest of a system which is nothing if not 
theistic. The explanation is that he had no real insight 
into the deeper meaning and drift of the principles he ac¬ 
cepted, and did not perceive that they were in tendency 
necessarily scci)tical and even atheistic. Having thus, as he 
imagined, destroyed matter by his sensational psychology, he 
fell back upon the metaphysics of an opposite stihool to estab¬ 
lish the activity of spirit. In order to reach his theistic con¬ 
clusion he postulated the rational intuition of power or efficient 
cause. This, though in itself a perfectly valid ground of 
reasoning, was incoin})etcnt to Berkeley, being wholly inad¬ 
missible on his theory of knowledge, l^ower, or causation, is 
not a perception of the senses at all, as Berkeley is afterwards 
compelled, in the exigencies of debate, to allow. The senses 
give only the coexistent and tlic siicccvssivc, but not substance 
or cause, the rational ground of these relations. As we can¬ 
not perceive causation through the senses, on Berkeley’s theory 
we can haA*e no knowledge of ])()wer or efficiency. Bower is, 
however, the central and governing conception of his whole 
system. His doctrine of causation is thus in hopeless conflict 
with his theory of knowledge. The introduction of such a 
conception is on the theory Avholly illegitimate, and, if intro¬ 
duced, it Avill inevitably bring bac’k in its train the other 
rational elements of our knowledge which Berkeley so empha¬ 
tically stigmatises and rejects. 

But, apart from the hopeless conflict between the radical 
elements of his system, Bei’keley’s psychology is in itself con¬ 
fused and contradictory. Even the primary question as to 
whether he is an idealist may be ansAvered affirmatively or 
negatively from different parts of his system, and each with 
equal authority. At the outset of the ‘ Principles of Know- 
‘ ledge ’ he is undoubtedly an idealist on very easy terms, as 
he begs the whole question at issue in the most summary and 
decisive manner. The question is as to Avhether there is an 
objective element in knowledge—whether we can directly know 
anything beyond our thoughts and sensations. There is, of 
course, a subjective element in all knoAvledgc, from the mere 
flict of the mind being itself the source of cognitive energy. 
Is there also an objective element ? Now Berkeley, in his 
definition of knowledge, carefully excludes the latter possi¬ 
bility. He absolutely restricts knowledge to its subjective 
side or element, and having done this at the outset, the de¬ 
tailed reasonings of the treatise, though interesting, are wholly 
superfluous, as he himself more than once admits. The plan 
adopted in the special arguments and illustrations, is that of 
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bringinf; forward alleged specimeiis of objective knowledge, 
comparing them with the purely subjective definition, assert¬ 
ing that, as they do not agree with it, they arc not knowledge, 
and forthwith rejecting them on that account. So far, Berkeley 
is not only an idealist, but, as we have said, an idealist upon 
incomparably easy terms. As he himself suggests, a page 
■would indeed have aiisAvercd quite as well in the way of proof 
as a vidurne, and the multiplied details of the treatise, though 
interesting as exercises, arc -wholly uuncccssaiy as arguments. 
To anyone who accepts the definition, the long array of so- 
called proofs and replies to objections are as needless as the 
Alexandrian Ijibrary to the Calif Omar, 

Unfortunately, however, for the system, they arc in the end 
something more than superfluous. In expanding his argu¬ 
ment, the author illustrates the mr.xiin of going farther and 
faring ■worse. For the sj)ccial expositions and ainjdifications, 
instead of strengthening llie definilion of knowledge gi\cn at 


the outset virtually destroy it. As ^XQ lead on, wo cannot 
help asking, Is Berkeley an idealist after all ? and the rcj)ly 
is less a7ul less ambiguously in the negative. In order to meet 
the invincible belief in the existence of bodies us well as minds, 


Berkeley is obliged to sacrifice the fundaincnial ])oint of his 
theory. As we have seen, knonlcdge, according to him, is 
resti'icted to impressions of sense—in a word, sensations, and 
sensations arc undoubtedly subjective. But be is still obliged 
to recognise a universe of being distinct from the mind, and 
having qualities, such as extension, solidity, figure, wdiich mind 
cannot ])Ossess. Nothing can be more explicit than his asser¬ 
tions as 1o the existence of sensible bodies which are distinct 


in nature from minds. In the * Treatise on Motion,’ he says, 
expressly : ‘ We find by cxj)ericnce there is a thinking, active 
‘ being, the source of motion Avbicli we call soul, mind, or 
‘spirit; and we also find there is a being extended, inert, 
‘ moveable, Avhicli difiers altogether from the other, and consti- 
‘ tiites a new class.’ In other Avords, there is the mind or 


spirit that moves, and' bodies that arc moved, each equally 
separate and distinct from tlic other. Now, ndiat are these 
bodies, extended, solid, figuix'd, inert, but the very matter 
against which his whole polemic is directed ? Though elabo¬ 
rately exorcised at the outset, the evil spirit, the obnoxious 
element, returns in a shape more subtle, perhaps, but equally 
real and equally material. It is true that Berkeley explains, 
in a not very intelligible phrase, that-these sensible bodies are 
in the mind. But this makes no real difference whatever, the 
dispute between Berkeley and his opponents being in fact 
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reduced to a mere question of words. On either alternative^ 
the realities remain exactly the same, only their relations to 
each other are changed. The difference is simi)ly that signalised 
in the celebrated mot about the fortifications of Paris, when 
they Mxrc first decided on—that while formerly tlic Bastille 
was inside Paris, now Paris would be inside the Bastille. In 
the same way, the difference between Berkeley and thinkers 
of an o])posite school is, that while with them the mind is 
in the body, with him the body is in the mind, without 
being on that account one jot or tittle less material than 
before. Berkeley is thus as tliorough a dualist ns any 
natural realist, and his system contains a far more explicit and 
direct recognition of bodies as distinct from mind than is to lie 
found in any school of hypothetical realism or dualism. This 
part of Berkeley’s do<*trino, though fatal to his idealism, is of 
s])ecial interest, as involving tlic recognition, in a somewhat 
perverted form, of one of the most vital and fundamental 
])sychologIeal truths—tliat our primitive sense experiences 
contain objective as well as subjective elements of know¬ 
ledge. Berkeley found, in sj)ile of his definition, that amongst 
the mass of sensible imj)rcssions he called ideas, some give u& 
the knowledge of objects, and of objects distinct from the mind— 
in other words, that wc Iku'c original perceptkms as Avell as 
sensations. And, having already abolished space and matter, 
he could find no ])Iace for these objects except in the vague 
infinitude of mind that remained. But mind in this local 
sense, as the ])lacc of bodies essentially different from itself, is 
simply vitalised sjiace, a diffused and essentially active cle¬ 
ment, the TO d^rstpov of Anaximander in another form. The 
recognition of bodies, even in Bci'kelcy’s sense, is, however, of 
considerable value as the unconscious but powerful testimony 
of an acute thinker in favour of a wider theory of knowledge 
than he himself nominally accepted. At the same time it is, 
as we have seen, fatally at war with his idealism. The radical 
elements, even of his psychological system, arc thus mutually 
o]>posed, and no amount of expository mending and jiatching, 
of retrenching in one part and eking out in another, wall ever 
give them the unity and coherence of a consistent whole. 

The result is that, excepting his theory of acquired percep¬ 
tions, no parts of his system arc of permanent value in philo¬ 
sophy, except as beacons to warn inexperienced speculators of 
the shoals, quicksands, and sunken rocks below. The real 
service he rendered to philosophy is indirect rather than direct. 
By his pointed development of the inconsistencies involved in 
Locke’s theory of ideas, he fixed attention on the narrowness 
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and insecurity of the foundation on which that eminent 
thinker built, and this stimulated more profound and original 
minds to go deeper, and find a broader and truer philosoplucal 
basis. This was just the kind of service that Berkeley’s acute 
and flexible intellect, combined with his subtle power of analysis, 
was well fitted to render. His love of scientific novelties, his 
critical dexterity in discovering them, and comparative fear¬ 
lessness of speculative results \vh ere his special sympathies were 
not affected—a fearlessness due in great part to his nai’rower 
range of vision—all worked in the same direction. They 
enabled him to detect and bring vividly into view some of 
Locke’s more vital inconsivstcncics. In this way Berkeley 
becomes an important link in the histen-y of jdiilosophy. He 
may be justly said to have contributed, indirectly indeed, but 
powerfully, towards a more comi)]etc and scientific theory of 
knowledge. As connected historically with Descartes and 
Locke on the one hand, with Hume and Kant on the other, 
as Avcll as *with the modern schools of realistic idealism and 
extreme sensationalism, he avoU deserves to occupy a niche of 
his owm in the history of ])hiloso])hy, and his Avritings must be 
carefully studied in order to follow intelligently its modern 
development. 

Professor Fraser’s edition supplies ample materials for such 
a study. All that zeal, industry, and untiring devotion can 
do for ascertaining the facts of Berkeley’s life, and elucidating 
his doctrines, has been done by his accomjdishcd and symi)athctic 
editor. At length v/e have a complete edition of Berkeley’s 
Avorks which reflects honour alike on the Clarendon Press and 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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Art. II .—Les Derniers Stuarts a Saint-Germain-cn^Laye, 

Documents incdits ct authciitiques ])uis6s aux archives pu- 

bliques et privees par la Marquise Campana i>k Catelli. 

Paris, Loudon, and Edinburgh: 1871. 2 vols. 4to. 

Tt is long since the Stuarts have found as industrious and 
disinterested a devotee as the Marchesa Cainpana de 
Cavclli—an English lady, as wc gather from the introduc¬ 
tion to these volumes, by birth, though Italy is the country 
of her adoi)tion, and French a])pears to be the language of 
her choice. The amount of j)ains and rcseai’ch which she 
has bestowed on this collection of documents, the first instal¬ 
ment wc find of what will eventually form a very considerable 
addition to the mass of Stuart records, must have been im¬ 
mense, and wc doubt if anyone before has ever been so 
prodigal of time and expense in the collection of historic 
papers. 

In July 1864, the Marchesa tells us, she arrived at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, and stood in front of the old chateau. Ac¬ 
customed as she had been to meditate upon tlie ruins of Home, 
and to live in imagination with the people of the past, slie 
could not fail to call to mind the strange connexion of the 
gloomy and massive old edifice with the race of Stuart. Here 
had Maiy (iuccu of Scots shone in all the brilliancy of her 
unhappy beauty, and received the homage of the court of the 
Valois as the bride of the I)aui)hin, and from this ])lace she 
bade farewell for ever to the gay chivalry of France, with a 
sadness whicli seemed a presentiment of her tragic destiny. 
Here did Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles I., seek a 
refuge from the troubles of the Fronde, when the axe sent her 
forth from the kingdom in Avhich she had shared a throne to 
finish her days as a widow and in want in the country of lier 
birth. Here, too, did another queen of England make her entry 
in tears as an exile, accompanied by her infant son, and led by 
tlie hand by the great monarcli, who, with unrivalled gene¬ 
rosity, had done all that delicacy could suggest and munificence 
could supply to make the fugitive forget the state of White¬ 
hall and Saint James’. The magnificent* toilet chamber of the 
queen, the caskets of silver and gold, the jewels which lay 
waiting for her, together with'the sum of 6,000 livres d’or, in 
a splendid casket, of which the key was presented to her, were 
long the subject of talk of all the courts of Europe; nor were 
the apartments of the Prince of Wales, into which the French 
King himself conducted his little guest, fitted up with less care. 
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On the next day arrived the dethroned king. The staircase is 
yet pointed out, to the bottom of which the dauphin descended 
by order of Louis to receive the royal guest, while the king 
himself awaited the unhappy monarch in the Salle dea gardes. 
When James arrived, Louis took him in his arms, as the former 
bowed low before him, and embraced him again and again, 
after which he led him to the queen and presented him, saying, 
' Madame, I bring you a gentleman of your acquaintance wliom 
‘ you *\vill be glad to sec.* And then, to the surprise of the 
French courtiers, the King and Queen of England, in the joy 
of meeting, ‘ closely embraced in the presence of all the world.’ 
Nor did the French monarch omit to give himself the pleasure 
of conducting his royal guest to the apartment of the infant 
Prince of Wales, and of showing the child to his father, saying, 
‘ J’en ai eu grand soin; vons Ic trouverez en bonne sante,’ 

Here, too, within tliese walls was born the last princess of 
the House of Stuart, the graceful and charming Louisa Maria 
—the child of exile—whose sweet attractiveness is poj'trayed 
in the ])agcs of Hamilton, and wliosc premature death added a 
new bitterness to the cup of affliction of her widowed mother. 
Hero, too, did Louis XIV. say farewell and God speed to bis 
royal cousin, after having furnished him with ships, and men, 
and arms, and millions, when the English king was about to 
depart on liis luckless expedition to Ireland for the recovery 
of his throne. ‘ Monsieur,’ the French king said, ‘je voiis vois 
‘ partir avec douleur, cepeiidant j’esperc de nc vous revoir 
‘ jamais; mais si par malhcur vous revenez, soyez persuade quo 
' vous me trouverez tel que vous me laisscz.’ 

Here, too, thirteen years after the date of his flight from 
England, the dethroned Stuart inonax’ch breathed his last, after 
that eventful interview in which Louis XIV. promised to 
recognise his son as king of England and to protect his interest. 
From hence, too, on the morrow, Mary Beatrice went to bury 
her widowed desolation in the convent of Ch'aillot, after having 
recognised her son as her king. 

Miss Strickland relates her airival as follows:— 

‘ Mary Beatrice left St Germains about an hour after her husband’s 
death, attended by four ladies only, and arrived at Chaiilot a quarter 
before six. The conventual church of Chaiilot was hung with black. 
As soon as her approach was announced the bells tolled, and the abbess 
and all the community went in procession to receive her at the ancient 
gate. The widowed queen descended from her coach in silence with 
her hood drawn over her face, followed by four noble attendants, and 
apparently overwhelmed with the violence of her grief. The nuns 
gathered round her in silence; no one offered to speak comfort to 
her, weU knowing how tender had been the union that had subsisted 
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between her and her deceased lord. The abbess kissed the hem of her 
robe, some of the sisters knelt and embraced her knees and others 
kissed her hand; but’ no one uttered a single word, leaving their tears 
to express bow much tliey felt for licr affliction. The tragedy of real 
life, unlike tliat of the stage, is usually a veiled feeling. “ The Queen ” 
(one of the nuns of Chaillot has Avritten in her account of the event) 
** walked directly into the choir without a sigh, a cry, or a word, like 
“ one who has lost every fiiculty hut the power of motion. She rc- 
“ inained iri this mournful silence, this stupefaction of grief, till one of 
“ our sisters (it was the beloved Franroise Angelique Priolo) approached, 
“ and, kissing her hand, said to her in a tone of tender admonition, in 
the words of the royal Psalmist, ‘ My soul, will you not be subject 
“ unto God ? ’ ‘ Voluntas tua^^ replied Mary Beatrice in a voice 

“ stifled witli sighs ; then advancing towards the choir, slio said in a 
“iirmer tone: ‘Help me, my sisters, to thank my God for his mercies 
** to that blessed spirit who is, I l)elieve, rejoicing in his beatitude. Yes, 
“ I feel cerliiin of it in the depth of my grief’ The abbess told her she 
was happy in having been the wile of such a holy prince. ‘ Yes,’ 
“ answered flic queen, ‘ we have now a great saint in heaven,* ” ’ 

Indeed, James died, as he had lived in his later years, in 
the most fervent spirit of piety, with forgiveness on his lij)S 
towards all whom he considered his enemies, and with messages 
of love for liis daugliters, whom lie might be excused for re¬ 
garding as unnatural children. There is no reason to doubt 
that bis Catholicism was sincere, since he sacrificed everything 
on its behalf, and that his profession of religious toleration, 
although he endeavoured to carry it into practice by uncon¬ 
stitutional means, was sincei’e also; but it was the toleration 
of an outlawed, not a dominant Cluircb. So great Avas the 
impression Avhich the piety of Ins latter days made upon the 
ecclesiastics around him, and so strong was the conviction at 
Home that he had lost his crown from his attachment to 
Catholicism, that there Avas some thought at one time of his 
being made a saint in the calendar. 

After the death of her husband, Mary Beatrice resolved to 
wear mourning for the rest of her life, and ever after she 
appeared in black. As the grief of his attached Avife sub¬ 
sided into something like calm regret, the life of the dark 
old chateau assumed the gayest aspect Avhich it knew during 
the time of its Stuart occupation. Mary Beatrice, as regent 
and the mother of her son, shook off her natural aversion 
to politics, and carried on the negotiations with the Jacobite 
party; and as her son was as yet too young to be engaged 
in perilous expeditions, the heart of the mo^er was at peace 
for a while. The young prince and princess, both attrac¬ 
tive in form and face, engaging in manners, and gay and 
sportive in tastes, filled the gloomy chateau Avith the light of 
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their joyous and advancing youth, and the glades of the forest 
rang often with their laughter and were witnesses of their 
sports. The happy children forgat their exiled lot, and made 
a little Arcadia around them. From the pages of the inimitable 
and gay Tlainilton we learn that in spring and summer the 
young prince and liis sister exercised their fancies incessantly in 
the invention of some new sylvan pastime. Now they led their 
little court into the depths of the forest in search of wild flowers 
and strawberries ; now they designed little pilgrimages on foot 
to some shrine or chapel within walk of the palace, carrying 
with them some light refreshment on ^^llich they could ])icnic 
in the forest on their return ; now they tloatod along a joyous 
party on the bosom of the Seine, and they never forgot in the 
month of June to make a party among the haymakers, when tlic 
princess and her governess, Lady j\lid<l]cton, made rival hay¬ 
cocks against the Duchess of Berwick and lier friends. Ojico 
we read of both prince and princess dancing among the mas¬ 
queraders admitted to the terrace on Shrove Tuesday ; and in 
winter the courts of St. (Jermains and Versailles exchanged 
balls and receptions. 

Often must the prince, in his afterlife of disappointed hopes, 
when he was an exile even from St, Germains, have looked 
back to this merry time, when even the widowed queen forgot 
her grief for a while in smiles, at tlic gay fancies of her son 
and the charming daughter who passed away in the springtime of 
life. But this happy period was of short duration. The ])rince 
was barely twenty when he was called to ])lace himself at the 
head of his first Jacol»tte expedition to Scotland; and from 
that time the unhappy queen knew no more of the tranquil 
delights of maternity. Soon after the prince’s return from 
this his first unfortunate essay to regain the throne of his 
ancestors, both he and his sister were taken ill with the small¬ 
pox ; and the blithe-lieartcd and unfortunate young princess, 
the delight of her mother’s heart, and the joy of the French 
as well as of the English inhabitants of St. Germains, was 
taken suddenly away. Then followed the Peace of Utrecht, 
by the conditions of which Louis was constrained to deny 
himself the privilege of any longer giving refuge to the prince, 
who now began to be called the Pretender; .and from that 
time the unhappy queen remained virtually childless as well 
as a widow, and saw her beloved son but twice more in the 
course of her life. 

She yearned now desperately to bury her sorrow entirely 
in the convent of Chaillot, where she spent regularly some 
months of every year, finding in her intimate communion with 
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the inmates of the house infinitely more jficasurc than in the 
mock state of St. Germains; Ifet she Avas instructed that 
the interests of her son forbade any such seclusion, and she 
remained at the dreary palace alone. The cares of her posi¬ 
tion Avcrc, hoAvcver, iinmciise. From the time of her arrival 
in France, her pension, to Avhich she was entitled from Enjr- 
land by her niannage-contract and in rif^ht of her dowry, Avas 
stopped, and the money retained by William of Orange, AA'^hilc 
she became a jicnsioner on the bounty of France; her pension, 
moreover, in tlic latter ])avt of the roigii of Louis Avas irregu¬ 
larly paid, and she Avas literally eaten nj) by the SAvarm of 
starving English ^raeohltes Avho had planted themselves to 
the number at first of lAvcnty thousand on the bounty of the 
exiled monarch, and Avere for ever clamouring for relief at St, 
Germains. Tlic distress of the queen hecamc so severe that 
she sold all her jewels, Avith the cxcc])tion of the ring A\dth 
Avhich she liad been married and one other. While her compas¬ 
sion for the starving ])eo])le around her Avas so great that she 
sometimes rated her lady of the household for giving her too 
expensive a diet for dinner. She used to stint herself in neces¬ 
saries, look jealously to tiie AA car of her shoes and gloves, and ran 
in debt to the nuns of Cliaillot for the rent of licr a]>artments, 
in a sum Avhich it does not a]>pear Avas ever paid. The death 
of her protector Louis XIV. added another shade of gloom to 
her desolate existence. She Avas, too, in her latter years much 
afflicted by recurring cidses of a painful disease, that of cancer, 
to AA'hich she finalh" succumbed. It Avas, indeed, a release from 
a life of pain Avdicn she died on the 7th of May, 1718. 

The mother of the liegent, well known for her caustic turn 
of speech, had nothing but good to say of Mary of Modena. 

* I Avrite to you Avith a troubled heart, and all yesterday I Avas Aveep- 
ing. Yesterday morning about seven o’clock the good, i>ious, and 
virtuous queen of England died at St. Germains. She must be in 
heaven. She left not a dollar for herself, hut gave aAvay all to the 
poor, maintaining many families. She never in her life did Avrong to 
anyone. If you Avere about to tell a story of anybody, she AA^ould say, 
“ If it be any ill, I beg you not to relate it to me. I do not like stories 
Avhich attack the reputation.” ’ 

As for her manner it is sufficient to recall the expression of 
Louis to his Court as she was leaving Versailles on her first 
visit: ‘ See what a queen should be.’ ‘ Her mien,’ says Saint- 
Simon, ‘ was the noblest, the most majestic, and imposing in 
‘ the world, but it AA-as also sweet and modest.’ 

Up to the date of the French Revolution, even when the 
last heirs of the House of Stuart Avere excluded from France 
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and dwelt in Italy, the state-aparfanents of the chdteau of St. 
Germains were kept up as they were inhabited by James and 
Mary, and the descendants of the old Jacobite attendants of the 
exiled family occupied the rest of the palace. A lady, herself 
descended from one of these, gave the following account to 
Miss Strickland of tlie chateau as she remembered it before 
the French Revolution :— 

‘I was a very young girl when I saw the castle of St, Gerniaina, 
There were apartments there still occupied by the descendants of King 
James’ houselK)]<l, Among these was my father’s aunt, Miss Plowden, 
niece to the Earl of Stafford, and my mother’s aunt, also an old maiden 
lady, sister to my grandfather, Lord Dillon. The state rooms were 
kept up, and I remember being struck with the splendour of the silver 
('rnaments on tiio toilette of the queen. At the Frciicli lievolution all 
were plundered and destroyed.’ 

It was, indeed, the last request of Mary of IModcna before 
slio died in 1718 to the Duke of Orleans, that the descendants 
of tlic faitliiul followers of the House of Stuart slionid be allowed 
to retain possession of their apartments till the restoration of 
her son to his royal inheritance. So the old ])alace of the 
Valois and the Bourbon, afforded, by the generosity of the 
French kings, as Miss Strickland sa\'s, a shelter and a home to 
the last relics of the Jacobite i)arty, and was a Jacobite Hamp¬ 
ton Court on the banks of the Seine till the great catastrophe 
of tlie French Revolution. Up to that ])criod the chamber in 
which Mary of Modena died was kept in precisely the same 
state in which it was during her life. Her toilcttc-table, with 
all its plate and ornaments, and four wax tapers in gilt candle¬ 
sticks, were set out daily for use, and the Jacobite colony still 
continued to keep the anniversaries of the House of Stuart, 
such as the 29th of May, and the birthday of the young 
Pretender, and that of his brother the Cardinal, with bonfires 
and rejoicings. 

After the death of Mary Beatrice, the Court of St. Germains, 
ceasing to be the habitation of the Stuarts, it ceased also to be 
the centre of Jacobite intrigue. There was, however, one 
])rojcct entertained by Mary Beatrice which was achieved in 
the year after her death, and this was the marriage of her son, 
about which she bad occupied herself for two years. The 
prince was thirty years of age at her death, and his fol¬ 
lowers naturally objected to risk their lives for a cause which 
might terminate with himself. But it was not easy to find a 
fitting wife for a disinherited prince of such pretensions. A 
first attempt had been made to obtain as a partner for him his 
cousin the daughter of Rinaldo d’ Este, who had become Duke 
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of Modena on the death of the brother of Mary Beatrice; 
but the project was defeated by the influence brought to bear 
on the Modenese Court by the House of Hanover. A second 
project of marriage was more successful, although here, too, 
the House of Hanover exerted all its influence to prevent the 
union. The cliild of another exiled race Clementina Sobieski, 
the ffrand-dau£rhter of the saviour of Vienna, conceived a 
romantic jjassion for the heir of the House of Stuart, and the 
inan'iage took place by pi’oxy ; but the princess was unfortu¬ 
nately living under the ])rotcction of the Emperor Charles VI., 
and George I. prevailed upon tlic Kaiser to exercise his power 
for tlie prevention of the accoinjdishmcnt of the union. The 
bride of James Stuart, aware of the toils which were being 
set for her, escaj^ed away secretly from Olau, where she then 
was living, with the intention ofjoining her husband at Bologna; 
but English sj)ies were then on the watch all over the con¬ 
tinent, and at Innspruck she was arrested and thrown into a 
convent. All the diplomacy of England and Austria was then 
set in motion to annul the marriage. The emperor engaged to 
demand from the Pope its dissolution, and in case of refusal 
the imperial troo])s M'cre to invade the States of the Church, 
while the English fleet should bombard Civita Vecchia. As 
for the princess herself, she avjis destined to a convent for life. 
The daughter of the Sobieskis outwitted all the di])lomatists 
of Europe by escaping from the hands of her gaolers, and 
reaching the ])rince at Bologna, whore she was married anew. 
Medals were struck in honour of the marriage, one of which 
exhibited the liead of the ])rincess on the face, Avhile on the 
reverse there Avas a figure of the bride arriving at Home (typi¬ 
fied by the Coliseum and other ruins) in a Komaii triumphal 
car drawn by two steeds in full career, Avith the motto above, 
Fortunam causamtjue sequor^ and bcloAV the Avoids Dcceptis 
custodibtis^ in allusion to her flight from Innspruck. 

Not less connected Avith the history of the Stuarts than the 
palace of St. Germains is the convent of Chaillot, the docu¬ 
ments of Avhich are noAv in the archives of France, and have 
been largely employed by Miss Strickland in her life of Mary 
of Modena; these documents the Marchesa Campana pro- 
I)Oscs to publish in full. 

James II. in his later years made frequent pilgrimages 
to the monastery of La Trappe, led thither partly by his 
desire for religious meditations, and y)artly by the affection 
and esteem which he felt for the Abbe de Raney, the con¬ 
verted gallant and courtier, Avho Avas also the especial object 
of admiration of Saint-Simon. So too the queen loved to 
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retire (luring the absence of James and after his death at 
fixed periods every year to the convent of Chaillot. She 
had her own aj)artnients there always preserved lor her, which 
Louis XIV. liad taken care to furnish ; she lived in terms of 
affectionate familiarity with the nuns of the convent, making 
theiii confidants of her joys and her sorrows, and recalling 
the dreams of her youthful novitiate at IModcna. Thus it is 
from tlic reports of the sisters of conversations taken from 
her iij)s, and from her correspondence with the inmates of the 
monastery, that the documents in the Archives dc JFruiicc arc 
composed. 

The convent of the Visitation at Chaillot was founded by 
HenriettaIVIaria, daughter of Henri IV. and ([uccn of Charles 1.; 
ill tliesc walls she too had found a congenial I’etrcut from the 
sorrows of her later years, and finally she loft her heart to the 
society. There was thus a peculiar jiropriety in the convent 
liceoining tlie refuge of the griefs of j\Iaiy Jicatrice, Avhen 
she could escape Irom tlie hollow mockery of cm])ty state 
A\hicli surrounded her at St. Germains. 'I'lic nuns who sought 
retreat here were members of the noblest lamiiies of France, 
>])rung from siudi families as the iMonlmurcncies, the La 
Fayeltes, the Ventadoure, and the (jramonts. 

It v*’as at Chaillot that JMadame dc la Vallicro sought refuge 
at the time of her first escape from court, and here that Colbert 
came to recall her to court, at a time when tlie duties of a 
minister of France included the management of the king’s 
mistresses; the King of France, the princes of the blood, 
court nobles, cardinals, and archbishops wci’c among its fro* 
quent visitors. Xo vestige of the convent now remains, since 
it suftcred the fate of all conventual institutions in the confisca¬ 


tion of its ])roj)crty at the Jlcvolution ; yet its buildings were 
not destroyed by the lievolution but by the first Najioleon. 
On the birth of the Prince of Home, the founder of tlie new 
Carlovingian dynasty determined to honour the event by 
building a palace for the King of Home, which should be of 
a grandeur commensurate with his ainbilion, and which 
should, if possible, outstrip Versailles. Xo site seemed^to 
offer such advantages as the hciglits of Chaillot, in front of 
the Champs dc Mars, which commanded a view not only of 
Paris but of the windings of the Seine as far as St. Cloud 
and St. Germains; and so tJie whole of the conventual struc¬ 
tures, chapel, and out-buildings were levelled to the ground, 
the gardens broken up, and the work commenced. The stu¬ 
pendous fabric which he thus intended to raise was of course 
never reared. The foundations fell into ruins before the 
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•walls b('gan to be erected, and the very hill itself was almost 
removed at the time of the liiteriiatioiial Exhibition of 1867.* 
Several catalogues are iu existence of the pictures and works 
of art of the convent, from Avhich it would appear that the es- 
tablishincnt was a veritable museum of relics of the last three 


or four generations of tlie Stuarts. 'J'licre were various por¬ 
traits ol* members of tlie Stuart family, beginning with the 
Queen of Charles 1.; and the tine library contained likewise 
a mass of Stuart records, a good ])art of which have perished 
or l)ecn dlsjjersed in the French llcvolutioii. 

AnotJier cslablislmicnt liardly less interesting for its connex¬ 
ion with tlic Stuart dynasty is the Sc(jtch College in Paris, in 


tlie Jiiic Fosses Saint Victor. 


It Avas founded in 1325 by 


David, lilslioj) of Moray; but its i;!ilef benefactor Avas flames 
Peaton, tlic Catliolie Arcld/ishop of ClasgoAV, Avho, iu the days 


of Marv Stuart and James VI. of Scotland, avjis 


ambassador 


at the r(mrt of France. In the latter part of Iiis life he took 
refuge in Paris from the stirring scones AA'hich accompanied the 
nj)rise of Calvinism in Scotland. The Scotch College became 
the obje(*t of his chid’ care; he deposited there not only a mass 
of aiu‘ient documents luid ])a])crs relating to the history of Scot¬ 
land Avhich he liad broujxht over Avith him, but at his dcatli he 
left the college the Avliole of his possessions. The exiled 
race of the Stuarts finding in Paris the repository of the 
Catholic relics of Scotland, confided here such papers and 
documenls as they Avished to jircscrvc, and left also to it, in 
token oi’ affection, some [jortioii of their bodily remains. The 
University of ClasgoAv and the Advocates’ Library at Edin¬ 
burgh still possess authenticated copies, made in 1771, of the 
Scottish charters anil other documents Avhich Averc preserved 
here. Some of the charters having relation to .lands granted by 
the kings to the Ai'chbishops of (xlasgOAV go back to the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century. There was also a large collection 
of original letters of Mary Queen of Scots, together Avith her 
will and codicil written on the eve of her death. There Avere 


moreover four volumes iu folio of papere, richly bound, all 
written by James II., containing liis memoirs, beginning Avith 
the imjndsonmcnt of his fatlicr, and continued to the year 
1698. These historical records Averc dispersed at the time of the 
French Revolution. A resident at the Scotch College wrote 


* It Avas, too, on the heights of Chaillot that Henri III. reined in 
his horao in his flight from Paris on the day of the Barricades, and, 
looking back over the city Avhich he had loved so deeply, shook his 
hand at it Avith imprecations. 
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to the * Gentleman’s Magfazine’ in 1798, giving some account 
of the manner in which this took j)lace : ‘ During our stay al> 
‘ the Scotch College it was decreed that the books of the library 

* should be sold. The Vandals who had the direction of this 

* atFair were so little acquainted with the value of this kind of 
‘ objects, that the most precious manuscripts were sold by the 
‘ hundredweight and delivered to the flames. Many of the 
‘ prisoners took a share of the plunder.’ 

The Abbe Paul Maepherson, aftevAvards rector of the Eng¬ 
lish College at Rome, was, by the aid of Alexander limes, 
the last Englishman who remained in the Scotch College, able, 
it appears, to save the pajiers of Archbishop Beaton, and to 
make a selection of the rest of the historical documents pre¬ 
served in the College library; and it is perhaps from this source 
that a number of letters of Mary Stuart, part of the Beaton 
collection, and a mass of other documents, came to the hands of 
Dr. Kyle, the late Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow, from whom 
they passed to his successor. It is, however, undoubtedly from 
the ancient collection of the Scotch College that the Prince La- 
banoflP acquired the cousiderable mass of unedited correspon¬ 
dence of Mary Queen of Scots of which he has made use iu 
his volumes. Of all this collection the autograph memoirs of 
James II. have, hoAA-ever, gone through the most curious ad¬ 
ventures. James II. Avas fond of writing. He even pub¬ 
lished a book, Avhile yet Duke of York, called the ‘ ^Memoirs 
‘ on the Affairs of England in all that relates to the Navy 
‘from 1660 to 1673;’ and before his dethronement he had 
progressed considerably in his design of Avriting the history of 
his OAvn life. Amid all the oA-ersights and negligences of the 
bewildered king, after the ncAvs of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange reached his cars, there aa’hs one subject about Avhich his 
solicitude Avas excessive, and that Avas his papers. In the midst 
of the whirhvind of revolt he might lose his head and throAV the 
Great Seal of England into the river, but his journals he en¬ 
closed in a casket and confided to Torriesi, Minister of Tuscany, 
with such pressing recommendations, that the Italian diplomatist 
thought he Avas entrusted Avith the diamonds of the croAvn, and 
took charge of the deposit Avith corresponding solicitude; after 
which the papers Avent the round of Europe, guarded with as 
jealous care as if their weight Avere made up of diamonds and 
rubies. 

During these days of tumult the residence even of an ambas¬ 
sador was not respected, and the house of the Tuscan Minister 
was sacked; but he managed to save the precious trust of the 
king from the general ravage of his mansion. He contrived to 
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embark the sacred deposit on board a ship sailing for Leghorn, 
where it arrived safely, notwithstanding the risk which the sus¬ 
picion of its incalculable value caused it to incur. At Leghorn 
two Tuscan galleys were appointed to convey it to France, 
where it reached the hands of the author; and never hardly 
can it be supposed that the MS. of even a royal author was 
guarded with such jealous care. 

Some months before liis death James addressed the following 
letter to the principal of the ScotcirCollegc at Paris:— 

‘ James II. by tlio grace of God, &c. 

‘ To our faitliful and well loved M. Lewis Junes, almoner of the 
Queen, our veiy dear spouse, and principal of our Scotch College at 
Paris, greeting. 

‘ Being well persuaded that there is no place wliere the original 
memoirs written by our hands cixn be in greater safety than in om- 
Scotch College at Paris, where tlie kings our predecessors have already 
dcijwsited several important pieces which have been preserved witli tlie 
grciitest care, wc have judg(*d it fitting to charge you Avitli the preser¬ 
vation of the above-named original memoirs, which will be deposited in 
the archives of our said Scotch College at Paris, to remain there as a 
proof of our confidence in and affection for the College. This present 
is to serve witli you and with your successors for an authorisation 
sufficient for the retiiining of the above-named deposit. 

'Given at our Court at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the 21tli of 
March, 1701, and the seventeenth of our reign. 

' For the King, 

‘ Cauvix.’ 

In the year 1707 James III., the Pretender, evinced, by a 
letter also addressed in his name by the same secretary, Caryll, 
to Mr. Imies, equal solicitude for the safety of the papers. 
After reciting tliat the memoirs of the late king had been 
deposited in the archives of the Scotch College, and directing 
that they never should be removed without the orders of the 
king himself, Mr. Innes was authorised to deliver the portion 
of the memoirs relating to the year 1678 and the following 
years to,certain persons at St. Germains, to be named by the 
king, to be inspected and then returned to the archives. 
In 1771 a letter of Alexander Gordon, the principal of the 
college, testifies to the care with which these documents were 
kept, and that no copy was allowed to be taken of them without 
the authorisation of ^eir proprietor. 

The papers were well preserved up to the time of the French 
Revolution. At the beginning of this movement Lord Gower, 
British Ambassador, before quitting Paris, proposed to Alex¬ 
ander Gordon, the principal of the college above mentioned, to 
take charge of the manuscripts of King James, and to place 
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them in safety somewhere in England. For some reason or 
other the proposition was not accepted. A little time after¬ 
wards Mr. Gordon, alarmed at the succession of visits paid 
to him and his college by the revolutionary chiefs, left Paris 
hastily. He gives some account of the events leading to his 
departure in a letter dated September 2, 1722, and addressed 
to a friend:— 

‘Would yon LoHeA^c that the 13th of August, the Scotch College 
Avas invaded tAvice by armed forces, and that the first time I Avas taken 
by four national guards to the section, in order to get me to take tlie 
ncAv oath, which 1 absolutely refused to do. 1 consented to SAvear that 
I Avould undertake nothing against their ‘‘ liberty, cciualit}', property (?)” 
saying that avus all 1 could i>r()nijse. I (juit Paris for some time.’ 

Before leaving the college, hoAvever, the jirincipal confided 
the charge of it to Alexander Iim(*s, a nejdiCAv of the former 
Abbe Innes, the only Englishman tlieu remaining in tlie build¬ 
ing. At tlie same period a Catholic priest named Stapleton, 
princij^al of the English College at St. Omcr, and afterAvards 
Catholic bishop in England, having paid a visit to Paris before 
leaving France, AA^as consulted by Mr. Innes as to the best Avay 
of taking care of the manuscripts of* flames II. Mr. Stapleton 
was of opinion that if he could have them sent to St. Omcr he 
could from thence pass them over to Englund A\ilh little risk. 
The ])apers Avere then despatched to a French gentleman, a 
friend of Mr. Stapleton’s, in a parcel by a ])ublic conveyance, 
and they all arrived safely to tboir destination. After AAdiich 
these august documents undcrAveut a scries of fresh experiences 
till they finally jierlshed. The French gentleman to whom 
they M'cre entrusted—called Charpentier by Lord Holland in 
his preface to the History of England l)y Fox—appcfirs to have 
been really named M. Carpentier Lemaire, administrator of the 
district of St. Omer in 1793, who had several sons educated in 
the English College. He Avas ai’rested during the e}>och of the 
Terror; and his wife being left alone with these huge folios, 
richly bound, with royal arms on the covers, in Avhich tlie fleurs 
de hfs of France were mixed Avith the emblems of England, 
became terribly frightened at the thought of their being disco¬ 
vered in her house, so she stripped the binding of the volumes 
and burnt the covers with her own hands. The manuscripts 
themselves she carried off to St. Momelin, near St. Omer, 
where her husband had a country-house, and buried them in 
the garden. She did not, however, leave them there long. 
Her terror of royalist papers would not let her rest, so she 
dug them up again and burnt them altogether. 

Posterity, hoAvever, is in some measure compensated for the 
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loss of these portentous documents by the abridgment which 
was made of them by the Abbe innes, to whom the letters 
above cited were addressed, and which forms part of the 
‘ Stuart Papers ’ at Windsor, and is the basis of the work of 
Dr. Clarke. This abridgment, it is supposed, was begun at 
the coniniand of James II., and concluded under the direction 
of James 111.; and the note addressed to the Abbe Innes 
above referred to bore relation to tlie completion of tliis 
abridgment. T^his abridgment itself forms several volumes, 
and was carefully ])rescrved by the descendants of the Stuarts. 
At the deatli of Cliarlcs Edward, the young Pretender, they 
passed into the hands of tlie Al^be Waters, Vicar-General of 
the English IJcnedictincs at Konic, Avho gave them up to the 
Prince itegeni for a life ])cnsIon; and the manuscripts were 
confided by the Prince llegcnt, for the purpose of publication, 
to Dr. Clarke. According to another version, however, ac¬ 
credited by the ‘ (Quarterly llcvicw ’ of December, 1846, 
attributed to ]\lr. iJemiistoun, tlic papers in question were 
confided to Father ^\^licrs by tlie Duchess of Albany to be 
delivered to Henry Jleuedict, Cardinal of York, and Father 
Waters, who died immediately after ])ayincnt ol’ the first 
instalment of his jiciision, betrayed liis trust in so disposing of 
them. They left Civila Vecchia in 1813, and Dr. Clarke’s 
book was jmblishcd in 1816. 

Henry IJeiicdict—who, after the stirring adventures of a 
military youth, had taken refuge in the bosom of the Church 
—found at Koine plenty of leisure for devoting himself to the 
collection of memorials of his fallen house. His museum was 


composed of stteptres, crowns, jewels, and decorations, the veil 
which Mary Stuart had woven with her own hands and worn 
on the scalfold, and a mass-book, illuminated witli minia¬ 
tures, Avhich had belonged to the Princess Sobicska, and which 
the Prince left to George IV.; it is now in the library at 
Windsor. The Cardinal, moreover, had caused his own life 
to be Avritten by his secretary, and this MS. is, it is believed, 
now ill the possession of the Earl of Orford, while other 
Stuart documents are also preserved in the seminary of 
Frascati, where he had a villa. 

The Cardinal died in 1807, and at his death all these family 
relics and papers Avere scattered in different directions. His 
last will was dated 1802, and the Avhole of his property was 
left upon trust to Mousignore Angelo CesarinL The trust 
upon which this property was left was disclosed to Cesarini by 
the last Stuart on his death-bed; and Cesarini set down the 
nature of the trust in a sealed paper, which was not to be 
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opened during the lifetime of the Countess of Albany, nor 
before certain property in Mexico had been disposed of. This 
deed was signed in 1808, and Monsignore Cesarini died not 
long after; the second condition uj)on which the sealed jiaper 
was to be opened was not fulfilled, even in 1831, but, on the 
authority of the Pope, the seals were broken, and it M’as 
found that the sole heir of the last Stuart was the Propa¬ 
ganda at Home. There was a certain fitness in this—the heir 
of the last Stuart was that Catholic Church for the sake of 
which the family had lost a throne. 

The papers and memoirs, however, of the Cardinal of York 
had been very loosely kept. They had been stowed away in 
garrets, and exposed to all kinds of damage and depredation. 
A portion i)f them found their way into the library of AVindsor 
Castle, and the story of the way in which they arrived there 
was told by the late Mr. "Woodward in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
‘Magazine’ for February, 1866. 

A certain Dr. Watson, who occupied himself with hunting 
after Stuart relics in Italy, found a collection of papers at 
Rome in the garret of the Monserrato Palace, exposed to 
the air and the ravages of rats. The Abbate Lupi then 
possessed them. They had been confided to Lupi by one 
Monsignore Tassoni, who was the testamentary executor of 
Monsignorc Cesarini—this last being the executor of the 
Cardinal of York. 

Lupi, who had no notion of the value of the papers, Avith 
the permission of Tassoni, sold them to AYatson for 170 piastres. 
Watson, who was overjoyed with his purchase, went about 
Rome vaunting the value of his papers, and the money he 
would get for them from the Prince Regent. This talk came 
to the ears of Cardinal Consalvi, who had been on intimate 
terms with the Regent, and Avould gladly seize any oppor¬ 
tunity of rendering him any obliging service. They dealt 
in those days as summarily in Rome in the matter of works 
of art as in other matters, and Consalvi summoned Di'. 
Watson to give up the documents, and, on Watson’s refusal, 
put seals upon his rooms and sentinels at his door. In the 
end, the papers were seized, and sent off in five large chests 
to the palace of the Governor of Rome. The Cardinal offered 
to give back Watson his 170 piastres, but the latter refused ; 
and Consalvi, having heard already what interest the Prince 
Regent had attached to the papers he had received from the 
Benedictine Waters, offered these additional ones to the Prince, 
who accepted them with many expressions of obligation. Rut 
the unfortunate Watson, who certainly had ^e merit of 
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having unearthed the documents, followed them to England, 
and addressed the Regent with the story of his wrongs. The 
Prince ordered a sum of 500Z. to be given to him. This the 
doctor refused; he claimed 3,000/., and refused all compromise. 
The ill-starred man, sixteen years later, in 1835, put an end 
to his existence by hanging himself in the Blue Anchor 
Tavern, St. Mary-at-IIill, Thames Street. 

The liistory which the Marchesa Campana gives of her in¬ 
defatigable searchings and investigations on the track of Stuart 
documents, forms the most interesting portion of her introduc¬ 
tion to the documents themselves; and in many cases the whole 
result of her researches was the knowdedge that nothing was 
discoverable with respect to the object in view. She has, for 
cxamjde, been at great pains to discover the papers and docu¬ 
ments Avliich Mary Beatrice left behind her at St. Giermains 
in 1718, but without success. There can be no doubt that 
the quantity of correspondence and documents left behind her 
by the exiled queen, who was for many years regarded as the 
head of the Jacobite party, must have been very great, and 
much curious matter was undoubtedly contained among them; 
but all have been scattered, in spite of the precautions taken 
for their preservation by the Pretender. 

AVJien the queen died, her son James III. was at Uxhino, 
from which place he sent minute instructions for the arrange¬ 
ment of the papers of his deceased mother. 

1. All the papers in the hand writing of James III., the 
Duke of Mar, Mr. Nairne, and Mr. Patterson, were to be 
placed carefully in a chest without being read, except so far 
as sufficed to verify the handAvriting, and sealed with the seals 
of the ft)ur persons appointed for this purpose (the Earl of 
Middleton, lord high chancellor of the deceased queen; 
Mr. Sheldon, her vice-chamberlain ; the Greneral Dillon; and 
Mr. Dicconson, her treasurer), and confided to the care of 
Messrs. Sheldon and Dicconson. 

2. All the State papers Averc to be eatalogued, the catalogue 
sent to James Ill., and confided likeAA’isc to the care of 
Messrs. Sheldon and Dicconson. 

3. All financial documents Avere to be treated in the same 
way. 

4. The correspondence of Mary Beatrice was not to be read 
at all, but j)laced in a separate chest, and consigned in the same 
way, except the paj)ers of the queen relating to matters of 
devotion, AA'hieh Avere to be confided to Father (halliard. 

5. All the documents in cypher were to be deposited with 
General Dillon. 
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6. The four delegates above named were to make an in¬ 
ventory of all the books, furniture, jewels, plate, articles of 
toilet, carriages, and other property of the late queen. 

After the la])se of two years, Diocouson became the sole 
depositary of the papers and documents of Mary Beatrice, and 
the last account we have of them is in a letter addressed by him 
to James 111., in which he states that he holds the documents 
still at the disposal of the king, but that he had not been able, 
as doubtless he had been commanded to do, to deposit them at 
the Convent of the English Benedictines, since the holders of 
the papers were afraid of their being stopped at the gates of 
Paris. 

What has become of all these paj)ers ? T^^otliing leads us to 
imagine that they ever came to the hands of James III., and 
Dicconson died at St. Cxennaius in 1742. The Marchioness 
Campana has made researches in vain at St. Gennains, at 
Versailles, at Paris, and at Windsor, and has found no trace 
of them. The history of one curious document which was 
assuredly among them is sufficient to prove that the papers 
fell into the hands of persons ignorant of their character, and 
have either been destroyed or dispersed at random. In the 
British Museum is to be seen a pocket-book which belonged 
to the Duke of Monmouth, aiid which was seized upon liis 
person after the battle of Edgemoor; some handwriting of 
James II. was in the volume testifying to its authenticity. It 
contains a medley of notes, memoranda, addresses, medical 
receipts, prayers, English and French songs, extracts from the 
history of England, remarks on Holland, and charms against 
sorcery. Dicconson mentions this pocket-book as having been 
found among the papers of the queen, but its history can be 
traced no further back than to a bookstall in Paris, at which it 
was purchased by an Irish student, from whom it passed 
through several hands to the British Museum. The story of 
the Duke of Monmouth’s pocket-book is sufficiently convincing 
of the haphazard way in which the documents must have 
been scattered about, and the probability that they have for 
the most part perished. 

Immediately after the queen’s death, however, some portions 
of her papers had been extracted from her cabinet, and that 
surreptitiously through the instrumentality of the English 
ambassador. Lord Stair, who had in his pay one Hmgons, the 
brother of Sir Thomas Higgons, the secretary of the Pretender. 
Lord Stair, it will be remembered, kept a watchful eye on the 
court of the Jacobites, and once nearly succeeded in kidnapping 
the Pretender, when the young prince, having been forbidden 
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France, came in disguise to pay a visit to his widowed mother 
at the convent of Chaillot. A letter in the Public Record 
Office, addressed by Lord Stair to Graggs, the Secretary of 
State, and printed by the Marchioness Campana, shows tliat he 
had just succeeded in getting hold of two letters, and it is of 
course probable he obtained more. 

Mr. Dennistoun, in the article of the Quarterly ’ above men¬ 
tioned, signalised the existence of another set of ‘ Stuart Papers,’ 
which he calls the ‘ Malatcsta Papers,’ and which appear also 
to have come down from the collection of the Cardinal of 
York, and to have formed part of the documents in the posses¬ 
sion of bis testamentary executor, IVIonsignorc Cesarini, one of 
whose nieces, a joint heiress witli lier sister, married the Comte 
Sigismund Malatesta. These papers had already begun to be 
dispersed by sale when Mr. Dennistoun found them. He 
siiccecdcd, however, in purchasing a long letter of .Tames III., 
addressed .to the Princess Sobieska. This was in 1845-46, but 
we find in this preface evidence tliat in 1817 a collection of 
pictures, papers, books, engravings, and bronzes, Avhich 
belonged to the Cardijial of York, Avere at a villa Muti, called 
also Malatesli at Frascati, and of these nothing noAv remains. 
However, tlie palaces of the Cardinal of York, both at Rome 
and at Frascati, wore pillaged during the time of the French 
invasion, and after this loss of property the last of the descend¬ 
ants of .Tames 11. before his dealh accepted pecuniary aid of 
George TIT. 

Another collection of ‘ Stuart Papers ’ remained in the hands 
of Sir David blairne, secretary successively to .James 11, and 
.Tames III. After the dealh of Sir D. Nairne, they came in 
some mysterious Avay into the hands of Carte, the historian, 
and from him they passed to the University of Oxford, and 
arc noAv in the Bodleian, and a large number of these pieces 
was published by Maepherson in his tAvo quarto volumes of 
original papers. 

Besides these, there are the ‘ Leeds Papers,’ coming from 
the Duke of Leeds, formerly Lord Danby and Lord Godol- 
phin, and a mass of documents in the Record Office. Trinity 
College also, and the Royal Academy at Dublin, possess 
many valuable Stuart documents. With respect to Ireland, 
one curious collection of ‘ Stuart Papers ’ was allowed to be 
dispersed in our own time. These were the papers of James II., 
of Tyrconnel, and other Jacobites, seized among the baggage 
of the vanquished army after the battle of the Boyne. This 
collection must, from the catalogue of them still extant, have 
been extremely curious, and contained the history of the secret 
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hopes and machinations of the Jacobites in the three kingdoms, 
and the plans of the cabinet of Versailles. William of Orange 
placed these papers in the hands of his secretary. Sir Kobert 
Southwell, by whose descendant they were offered to the 
English Government under Lord Grey for the sum of 1,000/.. 
This offer w'as declined by the Government but accepted by a 
bookseller of London of the name of Thorjie, who sold them in 
detail at a considerable profit, and a portion of these papers 
was purtiiascd by the Koyal Academy of Dublin. 

Private collections of Stuart documents are also not wanting 
in England, and have been laid under contribution by the 
ISIarchesa, who gracefully acknowledges her obligations to 
Sir Charles Murray, our minister at Lisbon, Lord Stanley of 
Alderlcy, General Craufurd and Sir Charles Dilke, who 
possesses a collection of ‘ Caryll Papers,’ coming down from 
Caryll, the secretary of James II. and the friend of Pope. 
Italy naturally has furnished no small proportion- of these 
documents; and first in importance comes the great library of 
the Vatican, from which have been taken the briefs of the 
Popes and the letters of the Stuarts addressed to the Pontiff', 
and the correspondence of the Papal nuncio, Adda, whose 
presence in England was almost as fatal to .Tames II. as that 
of Peters, and which has in ])art been drawn upon by 
Mackintosh and Macaulay. At Florence the archives of the 
Medici have been ransacked. The Grand Duke (’osmo III. 
was much attached to the Stuarts, and the despatches of his 
ambassadors, especially those of Terricsi, ■who lent his cairiage 
to the Queen Mary Beatrice <m the night of her escape from 
Lambeth with the Prince of Wales. The Tuscan ambassadors 
at Paris, moreover, Ricasoli, Dclbcne, and inferior agents were 
in constant intercourse with the Court of St. Germains, and 
purveyors of Stuart news to the Grand Duke. 

Xo Italian archives, however, are more rich in Stuart papers 
than those of Modena, the scat of the family of the queen, 
with the members of -which she was in constant intercourse. 
The brother of Mary of Modena especially remained throughout 
life on the most affectionate terms with his sister till his 
premature death in 1694, and was ever in close correspondence, 
and Rizzini, the Modenese minister at Versailles, gives the 
most intimate details extant of the inner life of the Court of 
St. Germains. The zeal of the compiler has led her not to 
neglect either Turin, Venice, or Geneva, and the Imperial 
archives of Vienna have furnished a rich collection of 
papers containing the correspondence of the Imperial ambas¬ 
sador, Hoffmann, dining the years 1688-1689, who gave 
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a most cbcumstantial account of the events which he witnessed 
during the Revolution of 1688. 

From Spain w'e are promised the complete collection of the 
correspondence of Ronquillo, the Spanish ambassador in 
England with the Spanish ambassador at Rome—a correspon¬ 
dence, by the way, wholly distinct from that already used by 
Mackintosh and Macaulay, and which is that which passed 
between Ronquillo and the Court of Spain. 

Rut of all foreign countries, the richest in Stuart jjaj)ers is 
France. Of the French collections, the Alarchcsa Cainpiina 
dcclai'es the most curious i)ortlon to be the correspondence of 
Renaudot, a secret political agent in corrcsjmndcncc with all 
the ])rinccs of Europe and all the leading Jacobites in the 
interest of the Stuart cause, and also that of C^doncl Hooke, 
a tiacobite agent for ever en route between the Higlilands and 
St. (iermains. Moreover, the Marchesa, not content witli 
having thus laboriously and patiently examined all the arclii\cs 
of Europe in the scai'ch after Stuai't memorials, has expended 
such an amount of zeal in the hunt after their l)odily remains 
as we should imagine has rarely been dis|)Ia)'ed even by a 
devotee of saintly relics : but she has met witli small sue(;oss. 

To understand the Avay in which the remains of the Stuarts 
Avcrc scattered about, it is necessary to recall the strange 
])racticc wliieh existed in former times, in tlie case of eminent 
])co[)le, of directing by will that certain ]><)rtions of their 
bodies removed in the process of cmbalminent, some of which, 
such as the brain and the heart, w'cre styled (lie noble ))or- 
tions, should be extracted and left as legacies to the various 
convents, churches, and institutions for which they felt affec¬ 
tion, Such dispositions Avcrc made by James II. and Mary 
Reatrice, and in the case of the Princess Louisa, wc suji- 
])ose, were directed by her mother. Consequently, the hearts 
of father, mother, and daughter Averc dej)osited in the convent 
of Chaillot, the brains and lungs Avere to be given to the parish 
church of St. Gennains, and the remainder of the interiors of 
the bodies w^ere left to the Scotch College. While the bodies 
themselves Avcrc, in the case of the deposed king and princess, 
])laced in the English Rcneclictine Convent in the Faubourg 
Saint Jacques, that of the queen Avas buried in the convent of 
Chaillot. James II., indeed, had directed that his body should 
be buried in the parish church Avhcrc he died. Rut Louis XIY., 
his widowed queen, and the Jacobite exiles, ayIio all dreamed of 
an impending restoration, decided to disobey the king’s injunc¬ 
tions in this respect, and the body, enclosed in several coffins, 
Avas deposited, unburled, in the Church of the English Bcnedic- 
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tines, to await its future translation to the Chaiicl of Henry VII. 
in Westminster Abbey. The body of the Princess Louisa was 
also placed there near that of her father. The king died on 
the 16th of Septcinhor, 1701, after having received, as is well 
known, a visit from Louis XIV., who undertook to recognise 
his son, and took leave of him with tears, saying that ^ he Avas 
^ the most virtuous and the most outraged of monarchs.’ His 
body lay in slate in the same chamber in Avhich he died. 
The offices for tlic dead were chanted, and mass performed for a 
niglit and a day. The body Avas then opened and embalmed, 
and in the evening carried in procession followed by the Duke 
of Berwick, the Earl of Middleton, and other officers of the 
court, and some priests in tAvo carriages to Paris. Tiie 
mourning procession Avas escorted by royal yardes de corps 
carrying avux torches, and the road Avas lined Avith spectators. 

The funeral train lialted at Chaillot to deposit the heail of 
the king, and ihcu jiroceecled to the Benedictine Convent, Avhcrc 
the deceased king’s almoner, the Abbe Ingleton, deliA'ered tlie 
coffin to the prior, witli a Latin speech, to Avhieh the prior 
replied in the same tongue. The body Avas placed in the 
chapel of Lord Cardigan, and shut off from the church hy an 
iron grating. A metal plate on the coffin was Inscribed thus :— 

‘Ici est le cori>8 dti trc*s haut, tros puissant, et tros excellent prince 
Jacques II., ]^iar la grace dc Dieu, Koy de la Grande Bretagne, ne le 
24 Octobre 1633, decede en France uu clifUeau de Saint Gcrmain-cn- 
Laye, le 16 Sepleinbre 1701.’ 

This Benedictine convent, founded at Paris under the regency 
of Anne of Austria, Avas, like all other convents, suppressed at 
the French Re\^olution, and Avhat remains of the old building 
has been transformed into a school. The body of James of 
course shared the same fate as the other bodies of royal ])er- 
sonages at that time, and a curious piece of evidence has been 
published by Mr, Oliver—coming from an eyewitness who was 
a prisoner in the convent at the time the body was tom out of 
its coffin. This evidence was taken from an old Irishman, who 
testifies to the curious state of preservation of the body when 
uncovered. 

‘ I was a prisoner in the convent of English Benedictines, Bue du 
Faubourg Saint Jacques, in company with the prior, about 1703 or 
1794. ixi one of the chapels of the church the body of King James 
had been deposited, waiting to be translated to Westminster Abbey. It 
had never been interred, and was placed in a coffin of wood, enclosed 
in a first coffin of lead and a second of wood covered with black velvet. 
The sans culottes broke up the coffins to get out the lead to make 
bullets of it. The body remained exposed a whole day. It was ban¬ 
daged, and looked like a mummy. When the sans culottes took it out 
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it emitted a smell of vinegar and camphor, having been well embalmed. 
The state of preservation was i^crfcct: the hands and the nails very 
fine. I moved and bent every finger; 1 never wiw finer teeth. A 
young lady, also a prisoner, wished to have one of the teeth, and I tried 
to take it out, but I could not, so firm Avas it. I'hc feet also -were in a 
good state. The face and the cheeks liad not changed. 1 tried to 
roll tlie eyes, and the balls wci’e firm to my touch. The French and 
English prisoners gave money to the saits culottes to get a siglit of the 
body. Tliese last said James had been a good sans cvlotte, and he 
slionld be buried in a hol(» in the public coinetery ]ik(! the other sa?is 
culottes. King (xcorge tried every means to lirid out whore it was taken 
to, but could not do so. A mask of wax very like the lace of the king 
Avas suspended to the wall of tlie chai)c*l.' 

The Benedictine Convent also contained a large collection of 
documents of the Stuart family, including many autograph 
letters of James II., which also Averc dispersed or destroyed at 
the time of the French Revolution. 

The inner parts of the body of »lanics II. Avero distributed as 
follows:—his heart at Chaillot, his brain to the Scotch College, 
while his entrails Averc diAddcd l)ctAA’ccn the Encrligh Collejre at 
St. Omer and the parish church at St. Ceniiains. Of these 
remains only those of St. Gennains have escaped dispersion, and 
these Avere discovered in 1824 hy the Avurkmcn en^affed in disr- 
ging the foundations of a ncAv clnirch on the site of the older 
structure. Wc Icai’n from an extract of the register of the 
Munici])al Council that throe leaden chests Avere thus found, one 
of Avhich bore an insci'iption to the effect that Avithin Avere con¬ 
tained a portion of * the flesh and the noble ])arts of the body of 
‘ the very poAverful, veiy excellent prince Jacques Stuart, 
* second of the name. King of Great Britain,’ with his arms 
at the foot of the inscription. The other chests contained the 
entrails of the Princess Louisa, his daughter, and of the queen, 
Mary Beatrice. The curious ei)itaph AAdiich existed in the 
church of St. G ermain-en-Laye ran in j^art thus :— 

KEGl REfiUAI 
FELICIQUE MEMOnu: 

JACOBI II. MAJOUIS BIUTANNIiE REGIS 

Qur suA me viscera condi voeuit 

CONDITUS IPSE IN VISCEIMBUS CIIRISTI 

FORTlTUniNE RELLICA NUEU SECUNDUS 
FIDE CHRISTIANA CUI NON PAR ? 

PROPTER ALTERAM QUID NON PASSUS ? 

ILLA PLUS QUAM HEROS 
ISTA PKOPE MARTYR 
• • • 

MORITA'R VT VIXIT FIDE PLENVS 
EOQVE ADVOLAT QUO FIDES DUCIT 
VBI NIHIL PEUFIDIA POTEST 
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There was another more brief inscription to the memory of 
James on the pavement in front of the altar, and also a short 
inscription in memory of his daughter :— 

YISCKRA LUnOVICJ: MARI^ 

YJUA: JACOBI SKCUNPI 

maCiNm: nniTANNiM kegis 

CONSUMMATA IN IIKLVI EXELEVIT TEMPOKA MULTA 
niLKCTA DEO ET IIOIIINIBUS 
AKNOS KATA DUOPE VIGINTI 
ABUT AD DOMIKITM DIE XVII APRILIS MDCCXVI 

As soon as George IV., who as Ave have seen ahvays took 
interest in the relics of the House of Stuart, heard of this 
discovery, he instructed the English ambassador to collect 
these remains and to inter them provisionally with all possible 
pomp, and very shortly afterwards the ceremony took place, 
It is strange to think of the honour jiaid in a foreign land 
by a foreign piijmlation to a few handfuls of the dust of a 
throneless Englisli king and queen and their daughter. From 
the ‘Annual Eegister’ of 1824 we leani that early in the 
morning a crowd gathered together at St. Germains to be¬ 
hold the translation of these remains of James IL, and that 
the roads were thronged with peojdc on foot and in carriages. 
The ceremony connncnced with a procession of priests in full 
canonicals, who performed high mass in a temporary chajicl 
erected for service during the building of the new chureli. 
The interior of the building and the doors Avere hung Avith 
black, and a coffin containing the royal relics Avere placed on 
a catafalque in the form of a mausoleum and richly decorated 
Avith mourning drapery, and surmounted Avitli a croAvn of gold 
placed on a cushion of black veU’Ct and covered AAnth a veil of 
black cra]>c. At the end of the ceremony the coffin Avas car¬ 
ried in great poinj) to the altar, beneath AAffiich it Avas dcjiosited 
by the chief ])ersons of ihc funeral. These consisted of the 
Englisii and Sardinian ambassadors—the latter Avcrc jircscnt in 
the name of the King of Sardinia, as the nearest rojirescn- 
tative of the Stuart line—Marshal Macdonald, Due of Otranto, 
the Abbe Duke de Melfort, and other members of the English 
and French nobility, and the life guai'ds of the King of France 
received orders to render royal honours to tlie remains of 
James. 

It is, hoAA’evcr, to our present Queen that the construction of 
the actual monument to the memory of flames II. in a chapel 
of the Church of St. Germains is due. At the time of her first 
visit to Paris slie had herself seen that the pi^ovisional tomb of 
James IL Avas in a dilapidated state, and she ordered another 
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one to be made at her own cost. This monument of simple 
and stately design is of lofty dimensions, somewhat like the 
doorway of a Grecian temple, with two columns, one on each 
side, and with two wings of lower elevation. On its apex is 
placed a small effigy of St. George and the Dragon. Lower 
down on the architrave is an inscription which denotes in a 
modest >vay to whom the structure of the tomb is due— 

UEGIO GENEIII PIETAS UEGIA 

Lower down still on the facade are the royal arras of England, 
and beneath them is the inscription 

FEP.ALE QUISQUIS HOC MONUMENTITM RESPICIS 
REKUM IIUMUNARKM VICES MEDITAP.E. 

MAGNUS IN PROSPERIS, IN ADVERSIS MAJOR 
JACOIJUS II. ANGLORUM KEX 
INSIGNKS A;in:MNAS DOT.ENPAQUE FATA 
no PLACinOQUE OBlTir EXSOLVIT 
IN UAC URllE 

DIE XVI SEPTEMItRlS AN. MDCCI 
J:T NODILIORES QU.VDAM COIirOIMS EJUS TAIiTES 
me RECONDITE ASSERVANTUI!. 

On the wings arc two inscriptions in Latin verse. The monu¬ 
ment cannot be compared for taste and elegance with that 
Avliich is well known to every visitor to the great basilica of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, erected in memory of the thi’ee last 
Stuarts, whose bodies lay interred in the vaults below, and 
which was raised to the last rcjn'csontatlvcs of this English 
royal race by the genius of Canuva by order of George IV. 
Canova, however, it should be known, received no remunera¬ 
tion for the work beyond the payment of the cost of mate¬ 
rials, having made an offer to George IV, to erect it on these 
terms- 

Tliere is something peculiarly interesting in thus seeing the 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover 8onsecrating with -worthy 
memorials the remains of the royal race of Stuart, whose 
throne they have occupied for 180 years. By a strange co¬ 
incidence, indeed, the marriage of lilary of Alodena made a 
new link of relationship between the House of Hanover and 
the last Stuarts. The common ancestor of the family of Este 
and of the Houses of Brunswick and Hanover being, as is well 
known, Azzo d’ Estc, Marquess of Tuscany and Liguria, who 
married the heiress of the princely Bavarian family of the Wolfs 
or Guelphs, and liad by her two sons; the eldest of these settled 
in Germany and founded the German Houses of the line, whilst 
the youngest settled in Italy, and liis descendants became 
Dukes of Ferrara and Modena. Ferrara was subsequently in 
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1598, on the death of Alphonso II., without issue, seized by 
the popes on the pretence that Ferrara was a fief of the empire, 
altliough Alphonso Iiad bequeathed the duchy to his kinsman 
Cesar d’ Esie. The d’ Este family, however, continued to rule 
at Alodcna. The inarriagc of James II. with Mary of Modena 
made therefore, as we have said, a fresh link between the 
Stuarts and the House of Hanover, independently of that 
which existed already by reason of their common ancestry 
in James I. Another fact, less known, is that the nearest 
representative branches of the House of Stuart in the ])rcsent 
day are the House of Savoy and the cx-ducal family of 
Modena, since the granddaughter of Charles I-, the daughter 
of Hcnriette d’Angletcrre, married Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy and the King of Sardinia. The great-grandson of 
Victor Amadeus, Victor Emmanuel I., had no sons, but his 
eldest daughter married the Duke of JModena, father of the 
present ex-dukc Fi’ancis V. Therefore were it not f(»r the 
llevolution of 1688, the lino of James II. being extinct, the 
title to the crown by the laws of succession would be in 
Francis V., and failing his line, in the House of Savoy. In¬ 
deed, the Cardinal of York, styled on the Stuart monument at 
St. Peter’s Henry IX., left at his death his right to the crown 
of England to the Duke of Savoy, his nearest relation in the 
Stuart line. 

When Mary of Modena died in 1718 the Regent of France 
gave orders for the celebration of her funeral with honours 
befitting her rank ; and according to her own request her body 
was deposited in the chaj)el of the Convent of Visitation at 
Chaillot, in the seclusion which she had so often found a solace 
for the cares of exiled royalty, to await the time of her son’s 
restoration, when it Avas to be tratisporied to England together 
with the remains of her husband and daughter. She desired, 
too, that her heart and oilier jiarts of her body should remain 
there for ever by the side of the hearts of her husband and 
daughter, and that of Henrietta Maria, ivile of Chai’lcs I. 

The report of the commissioners appointed by the city of 
Paris at the time of the French Revolution to take an inven¬ 
tory of the property of the suppressed religious houses, gives 
an account of the state of the coffin of Mary Beatrice at that 
period, and of the preservation of the hearts in cases of silver 
(that of James II. was of silver gilt, presented by Louis XIV.); 
but no further record has been found by the Marchesa Cam- 
pana of the remains in spite of inquiries in various directions, 
including excavations made on the site of the old convent and 
flearches into the catacombs themselves. The body of the 
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queen has vanished as those of James II. and his dauglitcr 
have vanished, and no eartldy trace remains of the last king 
and queen of the Stuart line beyond the few ashes gathered 
together at St. Germains, while there is now not even an in¬ 
scription remaining to mark the memory of Jlary of Modena, 
or that of her daughter. 

Of the documents themselves in these volumes, the earliest, 
which relate to the marriage of Mary of Modena, afford opi)or- 
tunity for correcting in some particulars former accounts; 
while the instructions given to Lord Peterborough and his 
despatches present a curious specimen of diplomacy in the ne¬ 
gotiation of a royal marriage. 

In less than a year after the death of Anne Hyde, the Duke 
of York determined to remarry. ITis first choice had fixed ilsc!f 
upon Susanna Armine, widow of Sir Henry Bcllasys, who avus 
a steadfast member of tlic Church of England, and to whom 
James had indeed given a Avrittcii promise of marriage. Mlieii 
the King, however, heard of his brother’s design, he renion-* 
strated wdth him, and told him shari)ly that ‘it was into- 
‘ Icrable that he should think of playing the fool again at his 
‘ age.’ The King wnis not prepared to see the heir to the throne 
make again such a match as had seemed scandalous even to 
Clarendon in llie case of his own daughter, and therefore, 
seeing that James -was bent on remarrying, looked out for a 
bride for him among tlie courts of Europe. The first person 
on whom liis selection fell was the Archduchess of Innspruck, 
cousin of the Emiieror, and a treaty was entered upon with a 
view' to marriage. Matters were finally arranged, when the 
Empress of Germany died suddenly, and Lcojiold resolved 
himself to marry the affianced bride of the Duke of York. 
Henry Mordauiit, Earl of Peterborough, who already was cu 
route for the Viennese capital as jiroxy of the Duke, Avas 
stopped in time by Sir Bernard Gascoigne, the British am¬ 
bassador at Vienna, to prevent his ajipcarance at the Austi'ian 
Couii;; and the Earl Avas instructed to choose a Avife for the 
Duke from a list of several princesses forwai'dcd to him. 
Lord Peterborough, Avho had served under the Duke in the 
victorious naval fight of Solehay, and avIio considered himself 
no mean judge of beauty, seems to have been determined to 
procure for his royal friend the most agreeable princess lie 
could in the matter of personal charms ; he spared no pains or 
fatigue of travel, and exerted much diplomatic skill for the 
accomplishment of the purpose. No less than ten ladies Avere 
named, to whom the Duke might have the honour of proposing. 
There was the sister of the Emperor, the Duchess of Guise, 
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a cousin of Louis XIV,, the Princess of 'Wurtemberg, the 
Princess of Neubourg, two princesses d’Elboeuf of the House 
of Lorraine, a daughter of the Duke of Retz, a princess of 
Spain, and two princesses of the House of Modena, 

Louis XIV., in pursuance of his scheme of keeping the Court 
of England and the direction of its politics in his own power, 
actively interested liimsclf in the marriage projects of the Duke 
of York; and both Charles and James were anxious to fix 
u])on a person Avho should be ])leasing to the French King. 
The earl entrusted with these delicate negotiations lias left an 
account of his mission in the ‘ Moi'daunt Genealogies,’ which 
testifies to his appreciation of its gravity. * This was a great 
‘ trust,’ he wTites, ‘ to the performance whereof were requisite 
^ both honour and discretion. ^J'he first, to render uncon- 
^ sidcred all the advantages which might be ]»roposcd to bias 
‘ the person trusted against the interest and satisfaction of his 
‘ master; and the latter to find out and judge what might be 
‘ most expedient and agreeable to his humour and eircuin- 

* stances.’ The Duchess of Guise and the Princess of Wurtein- 
berg both resided in Paris, and were the first ])ersons on the 
list whose aptitudes he considered. He saw the Duchess of 
(iuise at court, and the Princess of AVurtemboi^g in the 
convent where she resided. Of all the ladies jiroposod, Louis 
XIV. was most favourable to the choice of the Duchess of 
Guise ; but the earl found her to be low and ill-shaped ; and 
even the hope of obtaining the favour of the King of France 
could not make him recommend tlic match. At this point, a 
j>ortrait of the Princess Mary Beatrice of Modena, which 
had been sent to her relative the Princess of Conti in Paris, 
■was shown to him by a Scotch Catholic gentleman in Paris, 
for the Catholic world generally felt interested in getting 
the Duke married to a Catholic jirincess, in the liope of 
strengthening in England the interests of their Church. The 
carl was enraptured at the sight of the portrait, and fell in 
love wdth it by proxy. ‘ It bore the appearance,’ he writes, 
‘ of a young creature of fourteen years of age; but such a 

* light of beauty, such characters of ingenuity and goodness, 
‘ as convinced the earl that he had found his mistress and 
‘ the fortune of England.’ TJje earl procured consequently 
an interview w^ith the Ahbe Rizzini, who ■was minister for 
the House of lilste at Paris; but on inquiring about the 
two marriageable Modenese princesses, was informed that both 
ladies had devoted themselves to a religious life, and were 
determined not to marry. These circumstances being reported 
to the Duke, the earl w'as directed to devote his attentions to 
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the Princess of Wurtemberg. The father of the Princess of 
Wurteniberff had been killed in the service of France in the 
wars of Flanders, m\d she lived under the protection of the 
French King. She was liandsome and tall, witli grey eyes 
and brown hair, in all the bloom and health of youth and a 
good constitution; and the earl, in his first interview with her, 
was so chiirnied with her appearance and conversation, that it 
appeared to him that he could not see or hear of anything 
more suited for the purpose of his mission—always excepting 
the young Princess of Modena. 

The earl sent over his report to London, and was instructed 
to see further the Princess of Wurtemberg, and to give ex¬ 
pectations to her friends that the choice w'ould fall upon her. 
However, a change came over the counsels of Charles and 
James, and the marriage-maker w as instructed to go incognito 
to Dusseldorf and report upon the Princess of Keubourg, who 
dwelt there, the Duke of York further telling him ‘ that if 
‘ he did not feel satisfied that (this latter princess) was a 
^ ])erson in mind and mannci’s calculated to make him happy, 

‘ he should have immediate orders to return and bring: home 
^ the Princess of Wurtemberg/ 

The fact was that Louis XIV., as appears by letters pub¬ 
lished in these volumes, did not regard with much favour the 
marriage with the Princess of Wurtemberg, and was bringing 
influence to bear, most probably through the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, to get the royal brothers to turn their attention 
to tlie Pnneess of Neubourg, whom he preferred after the 
Ducliess of Guise. The Karl of Peterborough then proceeded 
to Dusscldorf, and contrived, while nominally preserving his 
incognito^ to have an interview with the Duchess of Xeubourg 
and her daughter. He found the jirincess short and inclining 
to be fat, and ‘ there did not ajipear in her discourse that great 
‘ genius for business and conversation for wdiicli she has been 
‘ praised since she w^as called to sit on the greatest throne of 
‘ Europe.’ In fact, the report of the carl was unfavourable ; 
but this unfavourable repoil; turned out to the ultimate advan¬ 
tage of the princess, for, tliough neglected by the envoy of the 
Duke of York, she subsequently married James’s former suc¬ 
cessful rival, Leopold L, on the dcatli of his second wife, and 
so became Empress of Germany. The mission of Peterborough 
Avas, how^ever, notwithstanding his incognito^ perfectly under¬ 
stood at the Court of Dusscldorf, and the remembrance of his 
slight, the spretce injuria formccy is believed to have remained 
Avith her through life, so that she conceived a violent enmity 
for the Duke of York, Avhich she imparted to her husband. 
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who always remained inimical to the interests of James II. 
The earl having rendered his re])ort from Cologne to London, 
was now ordered back to the Court of France, where direc¬ 
tions should be sent him to marry and bring home the Princess 
of Wurtemberg. The earl returned to Paris in all haste, 
but unfortunately his haste now outran his discretion, which 
had hitherto been excellent; for, doubting nothing, he alighted 
at tlie convent of the princess, and told her of his instructions. 
The poor princess, an orphan in a strange country, was en¬ 
joyed at the news, and could not conceal her satisfaction at the 
prospect of so great an elevation. But unfortunately for her 
prospects, a complete change had coiuo over the decisions of 
Charles and James since the despatches had been sent to their 
envoy at Cologne, and a messenger had been despatched to 
meet and inform him ol' it, but had missed him on the way. 
The mortification of the lady was extreme, and the carl him¬ 
self so vexed that he *■ durst not see her again.’ The envoy 
laid all the blame on the intrij^ues of the Duchess of Poi’ts- 
mouth; but it is evident from these letters that it was 
Louis XIV. himself who opposed the elevation of the Princess 
of AVurtemberg, and that to liis sugj^estions were due the new 
directions to the earl to proceed to iModena. 

The Earl of Peterborough consequently proceeded to 
Italy, with not only full powers from Charles JI. aud the 
Duke of York to conclude a marriage with the Princess Mary 
Beatrice, but backed by all the authority of Louis XIV., 
whose ambassador was instructed to assist him in every way 
possible; and Louis XIV. later sent special orders to the 
Marquis de Dangeau at Modena to remove the difficulties 
which prevented the marriage. The chief obstacle in the 
way was that which resulted from the aversion of the yomig 
princess herself to the match, an aversion so strong that it 
seemed at one time invincible even to the influence of her 
mother. This aversion was founded on the inclinalion of the 
princess for a religious life. It appears, however, from' letters 
in these volumes that the first suggestions for the match were 
conveyed by the Duchess of Modena to Louis XIV.; her 
affection for her daughter, however, led her to take measures 
to stop all further negotiations as soon as she became aware of 
the strength of her daughter’s objections, and it was only by 
the united influence of Louis XIV. and the Pope himself, 
ejcerted in the one case on the mother, and in the other on 
botL mother and daughter, that the match was ultimately 
brought about. 

The Earl of Peterborough, indeed, when he had proceeded 
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as far as Lyons incognito^ found to his surprise that the 
Duchess of Modena, aware of his proceedings, had caused a 
messenger io watch for him at Lyons and Avarn him of the 
hopelessness of his mission. The earl, however, encouraged 
by Louis XIV., still proceeded on his journey, though it 
was not till the ground had been specially prepared for him 
at Modena by the Marquis dc Dangeau that he ventured to 
present himself at the ducal court. The carl gives a rap¬ 
turous account of the charms of the princess at the time of 
Ills first presentation to her. ‘ She was tall,’ he writes, ^ and 
‘ admirably shaped; her complexion Avas of the last degree of 
‘ fairness, her hair black as jot; so Avere her eyebrows and 
^ her eyes; but the latter so full of light and sweetness, as 
‘ they did dazzle and charm too. There seemed given to them 
‘ by nature a poAver to kill and a ])OA\'er to save; and in the 
' AAdiole turn of her face, Avhieh Avas of tlic most graceful oval, 
‘ there were all the features, all the beauty, all tliat could be 
^ great and cliarming in any human creature.’ 

To all the compliments, hoAvever, of the carl and his excuses 
for pressing the suit of his master the young princess replied a 
little indignantly, ‘ that she Avas obliged to tlie King of England 
' and the Duke of York for their good opinion, but she could 
^ not but Avonder, AA'hen there Avere so many [)riucesscs of more 
® merit, Avho would esteem that lionour and be ready to em- 
^ brace it, they should persist in endeavouring to force the in- 
^ clination of one Avho had voAved herself, as much as Avas in 
‘ her poAver, to another sort of life, out of Avhich she never 
^ could think she could he happy ; and she desired his excel¬ 
lency,’ even, as he fancied, with tears in her eyes, ‘if he 
‘ had an influcncci Avith liis master, to avert any further perse- 
‘ cutlou of a maid avIio had an inA’incIble aversion to marriage. 

‘ Princesses there Averc enoAv in Italy, and even in that house, 

‘ who Avould not be unworthy of so great an lionour, and avIio, 

‘ from the esteem they might have thereof, would deserve it 
‘ much better than she could do.’ 

To this rebuff the carl replied Avith all the seductive argu¬ 
ments which his diplomacy had at command, but Avith little 
success. The young princess could not reconcile lierself to 
banishment for ever from her sunny clime, from her relatives, 
and from the friends of her childhood, to be consigned 
to a land of strangers, and to the ai'ms of a man of whose 
existence she had been unaware till she Avas asked by him in 
marriage. The English envoy complained the next day of the 
behaviour of the princess to Nardi, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy; but Nardi told him he need not be under the least 
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wonder on that account, since the ladies of Italy, when it 
came io be in earnest, were accustomed to have no will but 
that of their friends; and if her inotlicr -were satisfied, she 
would soon be brought to a much more difficult matter than 
that. 

Mary Beatrice nevertheless evinced such invincible anti¬ 
pathy to the marriage, that Charles and James inclined at one 
time to substitute for her her aunt, who Avas only ten years 
older than herself, and instructions Avcrc sent to that effect to the 
Earl of Peterborough. HoAvever, by the tin)e these had arrived 
the earl had such good hopes of bringing the treaty for the 
niece to a conchision, that he proceeded with it. The Duchess 
of Modena was the first to yield, after being beset with soli¬ 
citations on all sides, from ambassadors of Louis XIV., fi*om 
cardinals at Koine, and from her own confessor, all praying 
her to exercise her maternal influence in the matter of a mar¬ 
riage which promised so well for the Church, The resistance 
of the daughter was finally overcome by a brief from the Pope 
himself, Avritten in Latin, to the ])rincess, and addressed, ‘ Di- 
' lectae in Christo filim nobili pucllaj INIarise Princijicssae Modi- 
^ nensi,’ assunng her of the thankfulness to God into AAdiich the 
ncAvs of her marriage had affected him, of the deep grief Avith 
Avhich he had heard of her opposition, and exhorting licr to 
compliance. 

The poor princess, avIio had declared that she Avould throAv 
herself in the fire rather than marrv at all, and Avho had la- 
mented Avitli sobs to the abbess of the Coin'cnt of the Visitation 
at Modena that she had not been horn in a cottage, must fain 
yield, but nevertheless not AAdthout floods of tears and a last 
appeal to her mother. Even, hoAvcver, after the marriage by 
proxy had taken place, and she had to sot foi'th in state for 
England, the poor child cried and screamed for two days and 
nights to put off the detested journey as long as she could; 
and it Avas only at last on condition that her mother should go 
Avith her, and that she should go all the Avay to Calais by 
land, instead of making use of the galleys sent for her use by 
Leghorn, by Louis XIV., whose sliarc in bringing about her 
marriage she was acquainted Avith, that she consented to start 
at all. 

NotAvithstanding, howcA'cr, the repugnance Avith which Mary 
Beatrice had regarded the union, and the childish symptoms 
of aversion which she is said to have displayed at the first 
meeting Avith her husband, she became in time sincerely at¬ 
tached to James; and amid all the misfortunes of dethrone¬ 
ment and exile her love remained for him an unfailing refuge 
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and consolation. Her conduct at the licentious court of Charles 
II., with the exception of some condescension shown to the mis¬ 
tresses of the king, at tlie suggestion of a husband twenty-five 
years her senior, was blameless, and she succeeded in winning 
the affections of all around her. The evidence of Burnet, wlio 
later turned treacherously against her, and has registered in liis 
volumes a string of silly stories about the wife of his early 
benefactor, may be accepted on this head. 

Burnet, who had later formed to liimself a vulgar and stereo¬ 
typed concc])tion of the queen’s character, as one of unfathom¬ 
able Italian duplicity, and never misses an opportunity of re¬ 
viling her and calling her the ‘ revengeful Italian lady,’ gives 
the following account of Mary of Modena:— 

* She was,’ lie writes, ‘a very graceful person with a good measure 
of beauty, and so much art and cunning that during all this reign 
she behaved in so obliging a manner, and seemed so innoci'iit and 
good, that she gained uiion all that cjime near her, and possessed them 
witli such impressions of her, that it was long before her behaviour 
after she was (pieen could jiiakcthcju change their thonghts of her. So 
artificially did this yovnij lialiitn behave licrsclf that site deceived even 
the eldest and most jealous persons both in court and in country; only 
sometimes a satirical temper broke out too much, which was imputed to 
youth and wit not enough jiractised in the world. She avoided the 
appearance of a zealot or a meddler in business, and gave herself up to 
innocent cheerfulness, and was universally esteemed and beloved as long 
as she was a duchess.’ 

The theory of Burnet lhat tliis gentle demeanour of Mary 
Beatrice before lier elevation to tlie throne was mere dissimu¬ 
lation \vhich pile threw off on becoming queen, or the assumj)- 
tion of Lord Macaulay, based on a coarse jiasquinade of tlic 
time, lhat she was one of those characters which are better 
fitted for adversity than for prosperity, receives no confirmation 
in the documents now before us ; iieitlier do we believe is tliere 
the slightest trace of the ^ revengeful Italian lady ’ to he found 
in any portion of her life. 

On the contrary, we find unvarying proof of gentleness and 
submissiveness of disposition, of the tenderness of her love as 
wife and as mother, of the deepest life-long affection to the 
relatives she had left behind in Italy, and especially to her 
brother with whom she liad been reared, and Avhom she never 
saw after leaving her country, signs also of warm attaclmient 
to friends, and of saintly resignation in adversity. 

The most remarkable quality in her letters is the absence of 
all spirit of political rancour, and they may be searched through 
in vain for any expression of malovolonce to those wliom she 
might well consider the enemies of herself and her husband, 
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and owing to whom when she was duchess she was, with 
.lames, driven no less than four times from England, twice to 
Brussels and the Hague, and twice to Edinburgh, and was obliged 
to perform the journeys to this latter city at inclement seasons 
and at the risk of life. J ames, indeed, on one occasion narrowly 
escaped shipwreck.* 

Although she acquiesced in the political vicAvs of her hus¬ 
band, yet her good sense made her aware of the im]Arudent 
part he was playing by acting upon the counsels of Peters, 
and she opposed the influence of the Jesuit so far as her 
unassuming disposition would permit. The only distinct charge 
Avhich has ever been alleffcd against her, is that she was in- 

cliiced to use her aiithoritv to secure some of the rich harvest 

* 

which Sunderland was making in the sale of jiardons to those 
concerned in Monmouth’s rebellion ; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether she Avas aware of the way in which her name Avas 
being used, and very doubtful also AA'hether any of the money 
reached the pockets of any of her maids of honour, except 
that of Lady Anna S])cncei', Sunderland’s daughter. After 
the death of James II. at St Germains, notwithstanding 
her aversion to political intrigue, she felt it her duty, during 
the minority of her son, to act as the head of the Jacobite 
party. Her Avish had been to retire into the convent of Chail- 
lot; but this she Avas ])reventcd from doing by the remon¬ 
strances of her confessor and political adviser. 

Among the letters which Ave have in these volumes of Mary 
Beatrice, the most interesting are those Avritten to her brother, 
whose premature loss was not the least of the many afflictions 
which fell to her lot. Year by year after she quitted Modena she 
lived in the hopes of seeing again this much-cherished brother, 
but they never met from the time that they parted as children. 
It will be seen in the folhm’ing letter, written immediately after 
her flight from England in 1G88, how passionately, in the midst 


* James himself Avrites in his Journal;—‘The duchess, notwith- 
^ standing her late illness and vomiting blood at sea, the short time it was 
‘ designed the duke should stay in Scotland, and the king pressung her 
‘ for that reason to remain at court, would nevertheless accompany him. 

* And though she was twenty yeai'S old, chose rather, even at the hazard 

* of her life, to be a constant companion of the duke her husband’s mis- 

* fortrmea and hardships, than to enjoy her ease in any part of the world 

* without him. But it was a sensible trouble to his royal highness to 

* see the duchess thus obliged to undergo a sort of martyrdom for her 

* affection to him, and him, to humour the peevish and timorous dispo- 
^ Bitions of some counsellors, to be thus sent a sort of vagabond about 

* the world.* 
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of her troubles, she yearned for the consolation of fraternal 
affection. 

* Boulogne, 27 December, 1688. 

‘ Dear Brother,—You will be astonislied witli reason when you leara 
that I am in this country and the manner in which I am come. Having 
escai^ed by night with my son, and having had a very strong but favour¬ 
able wind, in less than twenty-four hours we passed from London to 
Calais, from whence I came to this jilacc, where I find myself in unspeaJt- 
able anxiety on account of having no news of the Idng since I left him 
now eight days ago, lie said he should start the day after me, but all 
tlic seaports are closed, and T can neither see liim nor have news of him, 
since tliey will not even let letters come through. You can imagine in 
•what condition I find myself, and I am sure if you saw me, I should ex¬ 
cite your commiseration ; my only consolation is to see that my son is 
well and grows every day in our afflictions. He alono is happy in not 
knowing his oavu misfortunes and to what state he and his parents are 
reduced. Pj-ay God for me, dear brother, that He may give me patience 
and resignation, since without the especial help of God I think 1 should 
go mad. 

‘ 1 am persuaded by all to go to Paris and to see personally the King 
of France, from whom I receive a thousand favours; but I am not 
able to decide to leave the sea, and until I have some news of my 
king, I am able to think of nothing else. 1 am here with very few of 
my people, and I have none with me in whom I have confidence but 
Donna Vittoria (Montecuccoli), and she with la Peilegrina (Turini) is 
the only person I have brought with me. 

‘ M. Bangoni and the Ablie Kizzini must have stayed on the otlicr 
side of the Channel, otherwise they would be here. I have no news of 
M. Cattaneo, but I ho ])0 I shall in Paris. I thank you a thousand 
times that you have sent him to me. How great a consolation it would 
be for me to have you near me in so hard a conjuncture; but I have 
desired this so often without being able to attain it that I do not dare 
to hope for it even now. 

‘ Dear brother, have pity on me, counsel me, and with your affection 
sustain your poor afilicted sister, who, in whatever state she may fidl, 
will always love you from her heart, and will be in all sincerity and 
affection wholly yours, ' M. E.’ * 

* Saint Germains, 12 January, 1689. 

‘ Dear Brother,—* If I should undertake to tell you all that has 
happened to me and the king since our departure from London I should 
write a volume rather than a letter. Content yoi^aelf if I only give you 
news by this courier, which M. Eangoni is sending off, of what is most 
importoice, of our happy arrival in this place. 

‘ My son and I arrived here on the 6th, and the king on the 7th, 
after having made me sigh for him and weep much, and not without 
cause. But Grod be thanked we are now s^e and receive from tlxis 
king many favours. 


* VoL u. pp. 428, 429. 
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* The state of our affairs in England is wretched. Please God that it 
may change, and that lie may give us patience in the meantime. 

‘ I am expecting soon the Marchesa Bonifacio, and from her you shall 
have news of all. I do not know what has become of the poor Abbe 
Kizzini, nor hav(i 1 news of the Marchese Cattanco. 

‘ I finish, dear brother, in embracing you with all my heart.’ * 

In the following letter of a much earlier date Mary Beatrice 
gives news to her brother of the marriage of Mary, the 
daughter of James, Avith the Prince of Orange, a marriage 
destined to be fatal to the House of Stuart. The letter is a 
I)roof of the gootl feeling of the Duchess towards the Princess 
who ousted her later from the throne of England. 

‘London, November 11, 1077. 

‘ Dear Brother,—I pray you write to me as ollcn as you can, since 
your letters give me great satisfaction. The most important news we 
have is the marriage between tlic Princess Mary and the Prince of 
Orange, Avhich the king caused to be j)ublished in the i)ast week, and I 
think they will be married in two or three days, and then depart quietly. 
As for me, I am very sorry to lose Ijer since I am very Ibnd of la*!-, and 
she certainly is a princH'ss of groat merit. 

‘ This marriage is the reason that we have not yet taken mourning 
for Prince (Vsfir, since it is not tlio custom to wear black in times of 
joy and marriage. 

‘ 1 conclude, and remain 

‘ Your most affectionate sister, 

‘ Makia.’ t 

The folloAving letter Avas Avritten after one of those bercaA'c- 
ments, of which the Duchess had to suffer so many in losses of 
infant children:— 

‘ Dear Brother, —I Avrite this with tears in my eyes for the bad news 
I have to tell you of the loss of my dear son, Avhom it pleased God 
to take to Himseli' yesterday at midday. You can imagine in Avliat 
affliction I am, and as great as Avas the joy Avhich I had when he was 
born, so great or even greater is the pang which I feel for his 
But we must be 2)atient. God knows Avhat lie docs : let llis lioly will 
be ever accomplished. I should have been too happy if this iny son 
had escaped. I, praised be God, am avcII in hcaltli, and should have 
been excellently Avell if this affliction had not arrived. This is the 
first time I have been able to write, having only Avritten to the Signora 
Madrc to-day fur the first time since the birth of niy child. 

‘ Dear brother, I do not Avrite at length the manner of the death of 
iny son, that it may not afflict you more noAV, and because I do not 
wish to write too much at first; but you will hear from others. For 
to-day I finish, and remain at heart, 

* Your most affectionate sister, 

‘ Makia.’ X 


t Vol. i. p. 202. 


X Vol. i. p. 205. 


♦ Vol. ii. p. 466. 
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A letter in English will shoAV what proficiency Mary of 
Modena had reached in the English tongue; the orthography, 
it will be observed, is defective, but it is not w'orse, with the 
exception of the small ?’s, than that of Lord Peterborough as 
we here find it, and that of the majority of the people of 
quality of the time; and the queen, moreover, wrote French 
and Italian with great purity, besides being familiar with Latin. 

The letter from which the following portion is taken was 
probably addressed to Lady Hawley. 

‘ I shall not complaine this time that i have no letters from you, for 
within a very little time i have had three, in one of them you reproach 
me that i had not writt to you in a great while, but indeed i had been 
so long witliout any leter from you that to revenge myself i did not 
writt neither. Now i see by what you writt me now that it was not 
of your fault so that hear after i will writi to you as often us i can 
tho i doubt not it will not be so often as i could Avish, for if you knew 
the (quantity of letters i have writt in England, besides Italy and 
Holland, i am sure you would pitty mo, tho i do think that tl)e greatest 
pleasure next to that of seeing one's friends is to Avritt to them, Avhiclj i 
do Avith great satisfiction, and am only troubled that i have not more 
hands, for to be able to AA'ritt to the same body as often as i have a 
mind for hiiA'ing but one hand to Avritt Avith and so many letters i am 
forced to devide my friends and leave som for one post and som for the 
next.’ (VoL i. p. 27C.) 

The life of this unfortunate lady has been summed uj) in a 
few sentences by the Marchesa Cainpana, wliich Avill, we hope, 
give a favourable idea of lier style, and the romantic enthusiasm 
which led to the compilation of these documents. 

‘ Harassed by all kinds of adversities, licr virtue never gave Avay and 
never departed from the right line. Exiled, persecuted, obliged to seek 
an asylum in a foreign land, she excited the udmimtion of Louis XIV., 
of the court, and of France, Avliom she edified by tho innocence of her 
life and affected by tlie spectacle of undeserved misfortunes. As a Avife 
slie Avas a model of conjugal love. Before loving her husband Avitli 
affection, she constrained herself to give him the love Avliicli duty im- 
jiosed upon her. She loved him even in spite of the pangs of jealousy 
from which she was not sjAjired. She aided him Avitli her counsels, 
surrounded him with her cares in good and bad fortune. A Avidow at 
list—she Avept him to the last day of her life, and Avould not be consoled. 

‘A mother devoted to her children, she had the grief to see them all, 
save one, taken away from Iier one by one by a premature death. The 
only one Avho remained became the child of exile, the consolation, and, 
;it the same time, the anguish of his mother, Avho made his destiny her 
chief care, and regretted only lor his .siike the loss of grandem-. She 
gave him nevertheless an education suited to the heir of a mighty 
throne. It Avas for him she battled her Avhole life against that impla¬ 
cable latality which beset the race of Stuart. 
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^ As a Christian who had imbibed from the breast of her mother the 
pi^inciples of a religion Avhich elevates the soul from earth to thoughts 
of immortality, slie drew from unmeJisured confidence in God all the 
force she needed to endure the asperity of her fate and the injustice of 
men. She could feel indignation without sin, to use a biblical ex¬ 
pression. She gladly pardoned her enemies for having robbed her of a 
perishable crown ; for her faith promised her another of which no one 
could deprive her. 

^ She was less famous than Mary Stuart, since she had not the 
catastrophe of a triigic end; but slic had not less to endure tlian that 
heroine of persecution. 

‘ Married for motives of state in spite of her religious aspirations, 
having passed through rude trials before arriving at the throne, having 
been raised to its summit to be thence precipitated without recall,—she 
knew the grief of having to survive almost the whole of her family, 
and had to endure fresh afllictions in her widowhood. She had a 
court, but of unreal, borrowed, and precarious splendour; she was a 
queen without a sceptre, without a country, without a kingdom. The 
very title which was lavished on her in FriiiicG only recalled too 
vividly the sad reality of the one she had lost in England. She had 
a son, calumniated from his cmdle, saved by chance in his flight amid 
a thousand dangers; but she lived long enough to see a price set upon 
this cherished head, and tlie most illustrious partisans of‘ his cause 
exposed to persecution and oppression, imprisoned, stripped of their 
fortune or of their life, or forced to partiike with licrof tlie bread of the 
stranger.’ (Vol. i. pp. 8-9.) 

Among other curious documents in these volumes, we may 
cite the i)apal briefs, addressed by Innocent XI. to tlie Duke 
and Duchess of York in 1697 (vol. i. pp. 302-304), advising 
the former to moderate the excess of his zeal in the cause of 
the Catholic Church, as additioual proof that his unconstitu¬ 
tional errors were always disapproved of at Home. Additional 
evidence is also to be found here of the adroit way in which 
the Prince of Orange contrived to attach both the Pope and 
the Emperor of Germany to his interests, always making pro¬ 
fessions of entire devotion to James II., until the moment 
arrived when he could take his place. The French alliance 
was, indeed, as prejudicial to the interests of James II. at the 
Vatican and Vienna as it was in England. But we imagine 
that the most novel portion of these documents will be contained 
in the future volumes. 
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AllT. III.—1. Thoughts upon Government. By AllTHUR 

Helps. London: 1872. 

2. Des Formes de Gouvernement ct des Lois qui les rcgissent. 

Par M. Hippolyte Passy, Membre de I’lnstitut. Paris: 

1870. 

"C^SSAYS and treatises Avithout end have been written on the 
forms of political f^overninent. One of the latest and 
best of these productions is the volume by M. Hippolyte 
Passy, which we have placed at the head of this article; for 
the learned author seeks not only to classify the innumerable 
forms which the governments of different countries have 
assumed—all of them, even Avhen they bear the same name, being 
infinitely various and dissimilar—but he endeavours to trace 
out the causes of this dissimilarity. The book merits an atten¬ 
tive ])erusal. But we ai*e grateful to Mr. Arthur Helps for 
not having folloAved in the same track. Monarchies and 
republics—aristoci'acics and democracies—afford an intermin¬ 
able subject of philosophical discussion; but when all is said, 
these distinctions do not solve the j)roblcms of civil govern¬ 
ment, Avhich are common to all alike. Strange as it may 
appear, infinitely more has been Avritten about the form of 
government than about its substance. The reason is that the 
forms assumed by the exercise of poAver are the tilting ground 
of politics.* It is chiefly Avith reference to them that parties are 
constituted and i>arty warfare carried on. In Mr. Helps’ 
‘ Thoughts upon Government ’ the reader will seek in vain for 
any trace of what are commonly called ‘politics-’ He speaks 
of civil government as a science and as an art. He considers 
its functions as not merely embracing peace and war, tlie 
administration of justice and the regulations of police, but the 
whole material and moral welfare of the community, as far as 
that depends on the action of the State: and he inquires how 
these vast and delicate functions can best be carried on. Like 
everything that proceeds from the pen of Mr. Helps, this 
volume is Avritten with extreme purity of style and a candid 
thoughtfulness which win the confidence of the reader. He 
brin^ to the consideration of these questions a certain amount 
of official experience, acquired not in the contentious atmo¬ 
sphere of the House of Commons, but in those serener depart¬ 
ments of government in which the greater part of the business 
of the nation is silently performed by men Avhose names are 
scarcely knoAvn out of Downing Street. And he discusses the 
subject from a point of view which is alike new and instructive 
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to tlie majority of readers. the exception of Sir Henry 

Taylor’s ‘ Statesman,’ to -wliich this volume may in some 
respects be compared, we hardly know another book in which 
the real mechanism of administrative government is examined 
with equal nicety and discenimcnt. 

To anyone avIio will take the trouble to reflect on the subject 
it will become apparent that the common and universal func¬ 
tions of civil government, under whatever form of political 
government men may be living, far surpass in magnitude and 
importance those functions which fall Avithin the proper spliere 
of political discussion. For these functions of civil government 
embrace and jjrovide for all tlie interests a man has as a 
member of society, and all the general interests of the com¬ 
munity. Although the proper discharge of these functions is 
the result of a highly artificial mechanism, the perfection it has 
attained in a well-ordered State is shown by nothing so much 
as by their action being unpcrceived. Like the circulation of 
the blood and the other unconscious functions of animal life, 
they go on as it Avere sjiontancously; not until some derangement 
occurs do Avc estimate the importance of each portion of this 
.complicated machine. The more a nation advances in civilisa¬ 
tion and culture, the more various and numerous do these 
functions become; until nine-tenths of them arc regarded as 
necessaries, indispensable to social life, and absolutely duo from 
the State to the community, although perhaps not a hundred 
years ago a great many of them Avere unthought Let us 
hastily recajiltulatc the most obvious of these public duties. 

The basis of them all is, of course, the collection, distribu¬ 
tion, and audit of the jmblic revenue, on Avhich Ave shall have 
something more to say presently. Armed Avith tlie purse of 
the nation, the first duty of the State is to provide tlie material 
means for the defence of the country by sea and land, and for 
the maintenance of order at home. The second (if it be 
second), to establish and maintain the authority of the laAv, by 
courts of justice and means of punishment for the repression of 
crime and for the protection of the rights of jiroperty and of 
personal freedom. These three departments of revenue, defence, 
and laAv are the pillars of the edifice; to Avhich may be added 
the Church, but that, as it exists in this country on a basis of 
independent endowment, can hardly be included Avithin the 
sphere of civil government. Without a due provision for these 
ossential Avants of society, no State can be said to exist at all. 
They are to be found, though AAuth less perfection, even among 
barbarous nations. 

Hut if we turn to a community like that of Britain, avc shall 
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find that the functions of civil government are infinitely more 
numerous ; and that they are extending every year. In fact, 
their extension is the extension of civilisation itself. The best 
and most certain results of the progress of society arc those 
which are common to the whole social body, through the action 
of the State. For example, it is now fully acknowledged, 
though only within the last thirty years in this country, that 
the education of the people is one of the duties of the State, and 
that it must be largely assisted by some form of public rating 
and taxation—the estimate in our budget already reaches to 
nearly two millions and a lialf. Next in order come the 
sanitary measures urgently required of Government by the 
people themselves—power to remove nuisances, to trace epide¬ 
mic diseases to their source, to inspect deleterious manufactories 
and dangerous mines, to limit the hours of labour, to survey 
buildings, and similar duties. The State, which embraces the 
largest imperial interests, is not the less held responsible through 
its agents for the life of every foundling and the relief of every 
])auper; and ths administration of the Poor Law casts upon it 
the rcsj) 0 usibllity of providing for the existence of nearly a 
million of luunan beings. Tlie registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages, Avhich fixes the civil status of everv member of 
the community; the enumeration from time to time of the 
population ; the record and investigation of the various causes 
of disease and death, arc matters of the highest importance 
AA^hich noAv occupy a whole department of government; a few 
years back these duties were abandoned to the parish clerk 
and the sexton, or neglected altogether. We are old enough 
to recollect the time when there Avas not a single statis¬ 
tical department in any of the ])ubHc offices; the mere col¬ 
lection and analysis of statistical inforaiation for the use of 
the public is now become an essential and laborious portion 
of the duties of government. Then come the great mecha¬ 
nical departments — the Post Office, Avhich Avith marvellous 
fidelity and rapidity transmits to any part of the kingdom and 
of the globe the varied intercourse of business and social life ; 
and the Telegraph, which Avith still greater velocity places at 
the command of every man for a shilling a power as Avonderful 
as the creations of any tale of magic. Hardly less important, 
and equally beyond the reach of individual or private means, 
is the whole system organised for the navigation of the seas— 
buoys, lights, piers, and harbours, Avhich render the approaches 
to the English coasts as familiar and secure to the mariner as a 
high road. The supply of water and of light in the form of 
gas with some control over their purity, are equally essential to 
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social and individual life. In a highly artificial state of society, 
where immense multitudes of human beings are crowded into a 
small area, it is impossible that they can exist at all without 
the intervention of a supreme power to regulate their collective 
interests. Even water and air, the simplest gifts of nature, 
■would fail them, and unhappily do fail them, and the very earth 
would refuse to receive their remains. The necessity for legis¬ 
lative control and executive interference increases notably with 
the density of pojiulation. The 'welfare of the individual 
depends more and more on a good organisation of his collective 
interests, which is the true function of government. Thus the 
drainage of towns, the improvements of public buildings and 
thoroughfares, the maintenance of roads, are all works to be 
done by authority; and to these necessaries of life must be 
added some of its recreations and amusements, occasional public 
festivals and ceremonies, and the distribution of honours. All 
these things arc matters of civil government, though in England, 
the State properly so-called wisely devolves as many of them 
as it can on local agents. But down to the humblest local 
board, they demand, for their due performance, the faculties of 
administrative skill, the choice of good and faithful agents, and 
something of the science of government. AV'e have purposely 
omitted from this brief survey the duties whicli have a poli¬ 
tical character. Those we have enumerated are simply the 
essentials of modern social life. They must be performed 
alike, with more or less completeness, in all civilised communi¬ 
ties. They must be performed alike under monarchies or 
republics, or any conceivable form of government- They are 
independent of pai*ty distinctions or political opinions; yet they 
comprise by far the largest portion of the public expenditure, 
and nearly everything that is really essential to the pxiblic 
safety and convenience. To do these things well—to take care 
that the administrative train rolls rapidly and easily along, 
without blunders, mistakes, or accidents—to see that Uie pubfle 
money is wusely and economically spent for the j)ublic advan¬ 
tage—are really the best claims that a Grovernment can now 
have to the confidence of the nation. 

Is tlie Government of Great Britain in these respects as 
perfect as it can be made ? Have we been so fortunate as to 
hit upon that just mean between freedom and authority, which 
gives us all the blessings of individual liberty and all the bene¬ 
fits of State action ? Mr. Helps would give rather an optimist 
answer to these questions. He thinks that the British people 
and their near relations in America and the Colonies are the 
most governable people on the face of the earth; that they are 
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eminently constant, unemious, practical, thoughtful, and averse 
to extremes; and consequently that they have a peculiar fitness 
for good government. If Mr. Helps had said a peculiar fitness 
iovfree government, wc should have agreed with him entirely 
and altogether; for we think without doubt that the British 
peo])le and their transmarine descendants are of the race which 
has used freedom best, and abused it least. Their respect for 
law, their deference to the votes of majorities, their reliance on 
the progress of opinion without violence—the same qualities Mr. 
llel])s awards to them—are admirable guarantees for the wise 
use of free institutions. But free institutions arc not necessarily 
synonymous with good civil government. They are an effectual 
baiTier against the tyranny of the State; they develope all that 
is best and noblest in man; they insure a healthy political life 
in society. But they sometimes leave many of the impor¬ 
tant functions of civil government to be performed ill or not 
at all. There is a rough and ready method of getting on 
in free communities, which has many advantages, and which in 
the main we ourselves prefer. But avc cannot go so far as to 
ujjhold it iis a model of good administration. 

Let us endeavour to point out two or three of the defects or 
miscarriages in civil government, to which our institutions and 
national character expose us. The first is the extreme clumsi¬ 
ness and obstructiveness of our legislative and administrative 
machinery. There are always a multitude of questions, un¬ 
connected with politics but of great importance to society, 
which the Minister of the day (be he who he may) would like 
to deal with, and knows that it is his duty to deal with. His 
plans are made; his bills are drawn: and then begin his 
difficulties. The obstructive power of the House of Commons 
is so great; the j)ressiire of time so severe; the difficulty of 
putting a large and multifarious assembly in possession of the 
details of a complicated measure so insurmountable, that every 
government is doomed, even though it boasts a commanding 
majority in Parliament, to see the greater portion of the mea¬ 
sures it has brought forward mutilated or abandoned. The 
blame incurred by a Minister for letting things alone and 
leaving abuses uncorrected, is as nothing in comparison with 
the storm he is sure to excite by the most enlightened attempt 
to carry a bill which is, perhaps, of great practical utility to 
millions of people. Sir Robert Peel used to say, and did say 
in justification of his own neglect to regulate the railway 
system of England in 1844, that the House of Commons can 
attend to only one large question at a time. But if that be 
true, it is a misfortune that there are always several large 
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questions for which we can only hope to discern a solution in 
some dim and distant future. 

The negative power of Paidiainent far exceeds its positive 
power: it can prevent more than it can perform. W e admit 
that tliis obstructiveness has its advantages. It is scarcely 
possible for anything to be done in England suddenly or in 
haste. If some good measures are painfully postponed, many 
bad ones are defeated and many imperfect ones are improved. 
But the Executive Government is constantly held in check 
to an excessive degree by the difficulty of obtaining the due 
attention of Parliament to measures of public utility. Far 
from being a help to administrative ability, tlie House of 
Commons is the great barrier to administrative improvement. 
The waste of time caused by our inodes of proceeding is jier- 
fectly incalculable: and as tlic duties of government extend 
and embrace a greater multitude of details, it becomes more 
and more difficult for the mind of man to perform tliein in 
his Avaking hours by this most tedious process, even though the 
night as well as the day be consumed in the labour. 

The forms of parliamentary iirocedurc pervade the whole 
public business of this country, and retain both their advan¬ 
tages and their defects in the innumerable boards and local 
committees by which so large and useful an amount of the 
work of civil government is performed. We are by no means 
insensible to their merits. They bring a share in the govern¬ 
ment of the country to every man’s door; they make every 
man take a part in it; they do, to a certain extent, call forth 
and educate those administrative faculties Avhich are the chief 
subject of Mr. Helps’ book. But government by boards is the 
most tedious and clumsy mode of government. There is always 
a great element of uncertainty iu the constitution and attend¬ 
ance of boards. Much depends on the chairman. But as no 
squadron can sail faster than the slowest ship in it, the ablest 
members of the board are perjietually held back by the least 
able. Take, for example, the school boards, called into being 
by Mr. Forster’s Act, in the metropolis and all over the country. 
They began with eclat ; they then became a sort of petty par¬ 
liament, in which the most ojijaisitc opinions were eloquently 
expressed; the leading members began to fall off; and at the 
end of a year or two they had barely erected a hundred schools. 
We are heretical enough to believe that the Committee of 
Council on Education, acting in conjunction with local com¬ 
mittee^ would have accomplished ten times the work at one 
quarter the expense of time and talk. And we will add, that 
the principles of genuine toleration and equal forbearance to 
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men of all sects and persuasions, were far more certain to be 
respected and upheld by a responsible and neutral department 
of State than by local boards, in which all these sects are 
represented by their respective champions, who arc at issue 
not only as to details, but as to the fundamental principles of 
action. Again. Is there not in our system of administration 
by boards an enormous waste of time, of power, and of intelli¬ 
gence ? The machinery of a metropolitan election is set to work 
to appoint an agent to do the ^york of a clerk. Ere long the 
voters stay away, the candidates are lukcAvarm, and the office 
falls into the hands of the most common-place people. Inter¬ 
minable discussions, in which the most crotchety and tiresome 
of speakers must be heard, consume the valuable time of the 
meeting, and at last thirty men separate without having done 
what any three of them would have been able to accomplish 
under a more direct sense of responsibility. For it must never 
be forgotten that in the discharge of the duties of government 
responsibility is always in an inverse ratio to the numbers of 
those among whom it is divided. 

M. de 8ismondi remarks in his ‘ Essay on Parliamentary 
‘ Government ’ that ‘ legislative assemblies are apt to perish 
‘ from ennuL^ In other Avords, that the bores destroy them. 
When Avc see Avhat jjarliamentary government becomes in 
other countries less sedate than our oAvn, it must be confessed 
that the sentence is not quite unfounded. In all of them the 
bore wields a tremendous ]M)wer. Here in England there are 
examples of men raised to high office by the mere dread 
Avhich their pertinacity and volubility inspire, lint not to 
dwell on extreme cases, it must be confessed that govern¬ 
ments conducted mainly by the power of speech give, as 
Lord I3rougham long ago observed, an undue influence to 
that faculty. To speak with fluency is the first condition of 
an English Minister- Many English Ministers have no 
other gift of statesmanship. Yet the test is altogether a 
fallacious one as a real criterion of the highest qualities of 
government, and many of the greatest and ablest of men have 
been wanting in it. 

Another defect in our government Avhich, like the obstruc- 
tiveness of our parliamentary machinery, tends unhappily to 
increase, is its singular want of foresight. The duration of 
Ministers is so short and so precarious; the pressure of busi¬ 
ness from day to day so severe; the necessity of maintaining 
the balance of ministerial authority in a fluctuating assembly 
so absolute; that he must be a very I'ash or a very great 
Minister indeed who would venture to frame a scheme of policy 
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for coming years. Lord Elgin goes so far as to say, in ono^of 
his wise and charming letters, recently published—and to say 
not altogether ironically—that he foresees that the time is 
approaching when, in a democratic state of society, ‘ foresight 
‘ will be considered a positive disqualification for a statesman,’ 
because no Minister will dare to look beyond the circle which 
bounds the vision of his adherents and supporters. Yet this 
circumscribed horizon and imperfect vision of the future destroys 
some of the conditions of great statesmanship. It is absolutely 
fatal to a wise and enlightened system of foreign policy; because 
foreign States are unable to surmise or rely on what the conduct 
of this country will be under any given cii’cumstances in the 
future. Nothing has contributed more to lower and weaken our 
influence abroad; and we are only repeating a remark com¬ 
monly made by foreign critics, that this want of foresight and 
stability, which prevents English statesmen from following a 
broadly-marked path and adhering to it, has removed one of 
the landmarks of the policy of Europe. Mr. Heli>s is so im- 
l^ressed with the extreme importance of foresight in govern¬ 
ment, and with the singular and deplorable want of it which 
characterises our own system of government, that he has de¬ 
voted a chapter to the subject—not the least significant of his 
work. We shall borrow from it the following sentences:— 

‘ Would that there were more of this valuable quality shown in every 
government that governs, or pretends to govern, throughout tlie world. 
Never was this quality more needed than in an age justly called an age 
of transition—when there is immense diversity of opinion; when the 
world of thought is more th:m ever divided into sects; and when that 
most dangerous form of thought, which is best described by the French 
word doctrinairCy is remarkably prevalent. As it is, even the by¬ 
stander most favourable to the governments which exist, must admit, 
however reluctantly, that the action of government chiefly consists in a 
series of surprises. 

‘ All observant people must agree in recognising this evil, which it 
will be desirable to examine minutely, in order to discover the causes, 
and, if possible, suggest some remedy. One of the main causes why 
government, even in this country, which justly claims to be the best 
governed country in the world, is still a government that acts in a 
ialtexing, hap-hazard, and uncertain manner, is the following:— 
The persons, who are chiefly entrusted with carrying on the govern¬ 
ment, are so much immersed in the difficulties of the present hour— 
their work from day to day so fully occupies them (especially in this 
age of unlimited correspondence)—fliat they have neither the leisure, 
nor the heart, nor the spare intellectual energy, to devote to a large 
consideration for the fiiture. This work, therefore, is done mainly by 
writers unconnected with government. Now, with all their merits, we 
cannot tihese writers to be eminently practicaL The views and 
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wislies, which they put forward, often lack tliat consideration of the 
circumstances surrounding them, that knowledge of practical difficul¬ 
ties, and that experience of men, which are only gained by convei’se 
with active life. 

* What is wanted, in every State, is a body of ])hilosophic—no, I am 
afraid of that word—of thoughtful statesmen ; who, though partaking 
of some of the active duties of statesmen, should not be overweighted 
by their having too much of tlio conduct of ordinary business imposed 
upon them. 1 know that this proposal is a very difficult one to realise 
in action. But, then, the whole matter we are discussing—namely, the 
providing foresight for government—is confessedly a very difficult one, 
and we cannot expect the remedy to be lacilc. Moreover, such a remedy 
as is proposed, is rather contrary to what is called the spirit of the age. 
A single illustration will show Avhat 1 mean. There are certain offices, 
in tlio Cabinet of Great Britoin, to which no onerous duties arc attached, 
and iiidoed, to speak frankly, scarcely any duties at all. The present 
outciy is, “Let those offices be abolished, or let onerous duties be 
attached to them.” In a word, let every man engaged in the highest 
branches of statesmanship, be oppressed by the severe and urgent 
routine of office, which already prevents so many of the greatest men 
from being able to give due foresight to the affairs of the future. Well, 
be it so; only remember, that if the miller and his men are always 
employed in grinding for tlie necessities of the day, and there is no one 
left, a little outside, to watch the course of the stream, it may fail some 
day when it is most wanted; or it may come down in one tumultuous 
overflow, sweejung away the mill, the miller and his men, broadening, 
as it goes, into one vast torrent of destruction.’ (Pp. 123-8.) 

To a certain extent these defects, winch are inherent in 
governments whose existence depends on a parliamentary ma¬ 
jority, arc remedied or palliated by the permanent staff* of each 
public department: and one of the chief merits of Mr. Helps’ 
volume is that it throws some light on this, which is the least 
known and least appreciated portion of the mechanism of 
our government. The permanent members of every office of 
State are the depositaries of its traditions, and they share no 
inconsiderable amount of its duties and its powers under the 
control of the Minister of the day. They forego the prizes of 
ambition: they work in the name of others; even their emolu¬ 
ments are inferior to the professional incomes which an equal 
amount of ability and industry would command in the market. 
But it must be acknowledged that there is something in the 
exercise of power, however occult, which is attractive to some 
minds of a high capacity. 

Amongst a certain class of statesmen and economists, of 
which, perhaps, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
the most distinguished member, an opinion prevails that Govern¬ 
ment ought to attempt nothing for tiie people which the people 
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can by possibility do for themselves, and that Government 
ought even to be restrained from aiding the original efforts of 
the nation, lest by aiding it discourage or supersede them. 
He even condemns the principle of endowments for the en- 
courasement of learning. Mr. LoAve has more than once ex- 
pressed his opinion that to call a Government ‘ p.aternal,’ is the 
greatest reproach that can be addressed to it, and that paternal 
government implies a childish people. If these princi[)les were 
fully carried out, it might be said without injustice that the 
functions of Government would be reduced to two—those of 
the taxgatherer and those of the policeman; or, as Lord Ma¬ 
caulay once expressed it with still greater enci-gy, simply to 
that of the hangman. To this opinion Mr. Helps is radically 
opposed. He holds that as civilisation advances, Government 
is not less, but more wanted by the people; that its duties 
become infinitely more complicated and more essential; and 
that as the mechanism of society becomes more perfect, it 
requires more care, more labour, and more expense. The 
following passage is of great importance and value:— 

‘It is an opinion of some people, hut, as I contend, a wrong and de¬ 
lusive opinion, tljut, as civilissition advances, there Avill he less and less 
need for govornnient. I maint^iin that, on the centrary, there will ho 
more and more need. It is a mehincholy fact, hut it is a lad, lliat 
civilisation is mostly attended by complication. And, moreover, it is 
attended by a diminution of poAver, as regards individual effort. I 
alAvays like to strcngtlieii an abstract statement by some concrete illus¬ 
tration. Noav, Uike lighting for instiincc. There Avas hut little iK'ca- 
sion for government regulations Avlieu t!ie lighting <if each i)articular 
house in great cities, entirely depended upon the owner of that house. 
But noAV, Avlnm the lighting, not only of public strcet.s, hut of private 
dAvcllings, is chiefly effected by four or five great centres of lighting in 
a toAvn, the Avhole of this function has entered into the domain of go¬ 
vernment, for no one prh’ate pci-son has poAver enough to regulate tlie 
matter for himself, or can in jiny Avay insure that the quality of his 
light shall be Avhat he desires. A similar course of argument npplie.^ 
to several of the primary requisites for the AvelUbeing and comfort of 
human life. Water-supply, drainage, sewerage, means of locomotion, 
all enter the same category. 1 maintain, that the wisest and the richest 
man amongst us, the man too Avho shall have the most leisure, is per¬ 
fectly incompetent, especially if he lives in a great toAvn, to provide lor 
himself some of these primary requisites of life. Having once tbroAvii 
in his fate and his fortunes amongst an agglomerated mass of people, it 
is to the government alone that he can look ibr protection. 

‘ One of the results of advancing civilisation has been an agglomera¬ 
tion of individuals in particular spots, peculiarly suited for commerce 
or for manufactures. That agglomeration always takes power out of 
the hands of die individual. It makes a thing too big for him to deal 
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with. The government is tlie only body that can control the fierce 
conflict of contending individual interests.’ (Pp. 19-21.) 

And again:— 

‘ In considering this most important subject of governmental inter¬ 
ference, it is always to be recollected, that the common sense of the 
community will be for ever employed in restraining this interference 
within duo limits. There will also be two great causes which will tend 
to make these limits within, rather than beyond what is requisite. In 
the first place, there will be tlie individual interest, often most powerful 
in Piirliament, which is injured or menaced by any interference with 
its action on behalf of the public good. In the second place, there is 
the inimcnse desire in every human breast to be allowed to act as freely 
as possible; Avhich desire often militates against, and absolutely con¬ 
quers the most manifest considerations of self-interest and welfare. 
People do not like to be controlled, or to lose any freedom of action, 
even for what they know to he for their good. Amongst a free people, 
the danger always is of too little governmental interference, rather than 
of' too much,’ (Pp. 28—30.) 

Mr. Helps has the courage to say a good word for paternal 
government itself before he concludes:— 

‘Paternal government prevents revolution. What socialists are 
always aiming at is a paternal government under whicli they are to be 
the sj)oi]t children. But a government which should give considerable 
attention to the wants, and even to the pleasures, of the governed, 
would siitisfy tlic reasonable part of the population, and make them 
very averse to rcvohition. When government limits itself, as regards 
the executive, to the maintenance of order, and to the administration of 
justice, it is not likely to have a very strong hold on the afTcctions of 
the people. There are persons wlio tlicoretically declare, that they 
desire the least possible of governmental interference in all their affairs; 
but when any calamity occurs, or when any great evil, socially speaking, 
comes to the surface and is much talked about, these same persons will 
be found joining in the cry that government ouglit to have foreseen 
this—ought to look to that; and in short, all of a sudden (often when 
it is too late), they are willing greatly to extend their views with regard 
to the proper functions of government. 

‘ I mean the conclusion, from all that I have said in this chapter, to 
be, that paternal government, as it is called, should be welcomed rather 
than abjured; and that tve may be certain, in a free country, that 
limits will be put to its action, falling short of rather than exceeding 
those which are required for the welfare of the people governed.’ 
(Pp. 32-4.) 

Now this is a question in our day of the greatest practical 
importance, and it is one on whicli all policy may be said to 
turn. Arc we in danger in this country of being too much or 
too little governed? Is it for the general interest rightly 
understood to carry the mechanism of government to the 
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highest perfection of which it is capable, or is it wiser to let it 
alone, and leave society to grope along in a species of savage 
independence ? Good government, like any other good thing, 
is difficult and it is dear. There is no greater delusion than 
to suppose that any improvement which demands increased 
labour, capital, and intelligence can be obtained without pay¬ 
ing for it. Nations have revolted against the extravagance 
and corruption of Courts, like the Court of France under the 
old regime^ or the Court of Naples the other day ; and they 
were so far right that the money of the nation was not spent 
by those Courts as it ought to be spent for the benefit of the 
nation. But in point of actual cost the sums lavished by the 
most profuse and profligate of monarchs on their pleasures 
are soon exceeded in actual amount by the demands of a grow¬ 
ing and flourishing community. The Government of Italy is, 
doubtless, greatly improved in every respect since the in¬ 
dependence and regeneration of that country; but it is pro¬ 
digiously more expensive than the bad Governments w'hich 
preceded it. 

If there be any truth in the enumeration of the duties of 
modem government mth which we commenced this article, 
it will at once be seen that these demands are enormous, and 
that they are continually increasing. They therefore occasion 
an increased expenditure. There are in Parliament and else¬ 
where a certain class of economists and politicians who specu¬ 
late on the ignorant prejudices of the community, and who 
denounce this growing expenditure as a nation^ calamity. 
They would even take us back some twenty or five-and-twenty 
years, when the population of the kingdom was considerably 
smaller, when the wealth of the nation was far less than it is 
now, and when many of the demands now considered to be urgent 
were unknown. We venture to take exactly the opposite view. 
We rejoice in the increase of the national expenditure, just as 
we rejoice in the increase of our personal expenditure, or that 
of our iamily, if we are satisfied that w^e can afford it, and that 
the money is well laid out for the public advantage. 

It was once remarked by Lord Overstone, we believe, that 
no part of a man’s income is so well laid out, or procures 
for him in exchange so large an amount of positive benefit, 
as that which he pays to the State in the form of taxa¬ 
tion. And it may well be so, because the sum levied in 
taxation is devoted to his collective interests, and is applied 
with the whole power of association, infinitely surpassmg in 
iiB beneficial effects the results of any individual exertion. 
Suppose a man in this country to pay one-tenth of his income 
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in the form of taxes to the State—we know not if he really 
pays as much; but that tenth procures for him that without 
which the other nine-tenths would be useless. People some¬ 
times speak of Government as if it existed, or ought to exist, 
by nature, and afford them proprio motu all they require of 
it. Or, again, they speak of Government as some monster 
foreign to themselves, which devours their substance for its 
own benefit and amusement. They forget that Government 
• is, in reality, themselves. Its wants are their own wants; 
its duties arc their own demands; its expenditure is their own 
daily outlay. 

And it should hero bo 2 )articularly remarked that the poorer 
classes derive, relatively, much more positive advantage from 
the i)ublic expenditure than the richer classes. They contri¬ 
bute far less per head or per family to the revenue. The 
revenue is chiefly spent in a manner which affords them 
employment. But, above all, whereas the wealthier classes 
have independent means of luxury and enjoyment, the luxuries 
and enjoyments of the j)oorer classes consist mainly in those 
which are public and common to all. Hence the more demo¬ 
cratic a society becomes, the larger will be the outlay of the 
State on those public objects, and very properly so. It would 
be not only churlish, but a grave 2 )olitical error, to repress 
this form of expenditure, when it contributes to the real wel¬ 
fare and enjoyment of the people. A sum so small as to 
be infinitesimal taken from the individual—perhaps the price 
of a dram or a pint of beer—assumes collectively, by the power 
of association, such importance that it may found schools and 
museums, open new ways, raise stately public buildings, or 
remunerate j)ublic benefactors. We say with Lord Overstone 
that no part of a man’s income is better spent, or more usefully 
to his own real interests, especially if he be poor, than that 
which the State spends for him. 

Nothing appears to us more calculated to mislead and 
deceive the uninstructed part of the public than expressions 
which imply that taxation is something ‘ taken out of the 
‘ pockets of the people,’ as if the nation were robbed of the 
money it pays to defray its own expenses. Every individual 
member of the community, Avho pays on an average of the 
whole population of this country 21. 4s. 9d. a head to the 
State, receives the full value of what he pays. He receives 
protection for life, labour, and property. He receives all 
that distinguishes his social condition from that of a savage. 
And let it be observed that as regards the poor, this statement 
of so much taxation per head is entirely fallacious. As a very 
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large portion of the rates and taxes fall exclusively, or in a 
larger proportion, on the rich, the contribution of the poor 
man is much below the average of what it would amount to 
if the whole were equally divided, which it is not. We very 
much doubt Avhcther a working man and his family pay more 
than a pound a-head per annum for the whole advantage they 
derive from their social status as Englishmen; and even that 
sum is levied chiefly on the spirits and tobacco they think fit 
to consume. As in fact the amount of taxation bears but a 
small proportion to the income of any class, but more especially * 
of the poorer classes who pay no direct taxes at all, so a 
reduction of taxation even to the amount of several millions 
may have no perceptible eflPect on the bulk of the community. 
Vor instance, Avhen the last reduction was made in the sugar 
duties, the revenue lost upwards of two millions, but the 
consumer gained nothing. The same occurred when the shilling 
duty was abolished on corn.* Wc contend that it is more for 
the public advantage to retain a source of revenue based on 
moderate indirect taxation, and to cmj)loy it for useful public 
purposes, tlian to cut down or abandon those useful objects 
for the sake of a reduction of taxation. What is tenned the 
elasticity of the revenue, when it recovers itself under a reduced 
rate of duties, is a good sign, for it shous that the country 
can afford to contribute the same sum or even more to the 
public treasury even when tlic amount of any given duty is 
louvered. A sound and just financial system consists in the 
imposition of taxes which should ])ress as lightly as ]) 0 ssible 
on the individual taxpayer, but which should, by reason of 
their extent, produce a large revenue to the State. It follows 
that when taxes of this nature are surrendered the benefit to 
the individual taxpayer is very small, and the loss to the State 
veiy large. In other words, the taxpayer gains a small 
advantage in his private capacity, but loses a large advantage 
in his public capacity, as a member of the whole body politic, for 
the State is in truth nothing else than the collective body of 
taxpayers, that is, the nation. And it may very well happen 
that tlie evil of diminishing the income of the nation exceeds 
the benefit conferrred by a slight remission of taxation to the 
private citizen. 

• Wc arc aware that this measure is defended on the ground that 
by rendering the British ports absolutely free to the admission of corn, 
England became the greatest depot of com in the world. It may be 
so; but the practical question is whether this advantage is worth a 
million a year. It is not alleged that the price of bread is affected by 
the repeal of a nominal duty. 
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The real balance of profit or loss to the nation and to the 
individual is determined by the manner in which the money is 
spent. Take the expenditure of the country at seventy 
millions. The cost of collection of the revenue is nearly eight 
millions; the interest of the debt is twenty-six millions; the 
cost of the defences of the country is twenty-five more; ten or 
eleven millions cover the whole civil expenditure of the State. 
Of that sum, upwards of two millions arc spent on education, 
and nearly four on the administration of justice and the re¬ 
pression of crime. We should be heartily glad if the state of 
the world and the policy of foreign nations alloAved us to reduce 
our military and naval establishments, but those establishments 
are forced upon us, not by any designs of our own, but simply 
to protect us against the designs of others. But as to the 
remainder of the national expenditure, we declare tliat we are 
amazed that it is so small; and, provided this civil expenditure 
be administered w*ith real economy and judgment, we do not 
doubt that it may he enlarged, and will be enlarged witli great 
advantage to the whole community, by extending the blessings 
of education, sanitary reform, public works, and good govern¬ 
ment to raise and improve the condition of the people. 

The income of the nation which is assessed to the income- 
tax is about four hundred millions; the income of the 
labouring-classes not assessed to the income-tax is probably 
as much; and the gross revenue of the nation may be com¬ 
puted at eight hundred millions. The amount paid in the 
form of taxation to the State is about nine per cent., or 
twelve per cent, if the local taxation be included. ^Vhen, 
therefore, we hear the cry raised for an unconditional re¬ 
duction of the public revenue by such absurd bodies as the 
Financial Reform Association, that cry raises no response in 
our breast. This nation, which grows richer every day, is 
surely not so impoverished or so decayed in spirit that she will 
not or cannot devote increasing sums to generous and useful 
jniblic purposes. In fact, in many respects, the self-imposed 
taxation of the country, in the shape of voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, frequently outruns and surpasses the liberality of the 
Government. The House of Commons is more liberal than the 
Minister of the day, and rightly so, provided the money be well 
and wisely spent. The Treasury is probably the only office or 
establishment in the State or in the kingdom which deliberately 
acts on the maxim that no amount of public advantage ought 
to be allowed to relax the severest rules of parsimony, and 
that it is better to abdicate and renounce the functions of 
government itself than to run the risk of adding the cost of 
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any improvement to the estimates of the year. To these views, 
it is needless to say, after what precedes, we are totally op¬ 
posed. We agree with Mr, Helps that, as civilisation ad¬ 
vances, not less government, but more, is wanted ; and if more 
or better government, more must be paid for it. The public 
service requires a more numerous and a more highly-educated 
staff of men, Tt must procure those men at the price tlieir 
capacity or skill can demand in the open market. Innumerable 
duties, which in tlic last century were not performed at all, or 
thought of, arc now become matters of urgent public necessity- 
Men are apt to forget how much they would suffer in their 
private interests and convenience, if these public duties were 
neglected or ill-dlschai’ged. In point of fact, government is 
the cheapest and most effectual mode of providing for their 
common wants. The area over which these operations exten<l 
is too vast, and the time required to bring them to perfection is 
too long, for them to be accomplished by ])rivate or individual 
enterjwisc. Take, for example, the Post Office. Could 
any other method be devised, iiTCspective of tlie Government, 
which would enable every person in these islands to communi¬ 
cate with every other person for the sum of one halfpenny ? 
Does anybody regard that tax as an immoderate and excessive 
impost? Yet in reality the Government is every day perform¬ 
ing, at the same rate, other services, which are at least as 
essential to the well-being of society as tlie rajnd conveyance 
of a postage-card. And avc doubt not that it may perform 
many more. If wc were disj)bsed to hazard a prediction, wc 
should say that, before another quarter of a century has passed, 
the railroad system will probably have been bought up by the 
Government and leased out to working Companies, much to 
the advantage botli of shareholders and of the public. A power 
which can raise money at three per cent, can carry on business 
on terns far more advantageous than any private firm or 
company. It is the want of ])ower and the dread of respon¬ 
sibility'which prevent the extension of this beneficial influence, 
and the extirpation of a multitude of evils and abuses. 

To take another example. One of the functions of govern¬ 
ment that an individual cannot possibly secure by any act of 
his own, is that protection in foreign countries, which the 
diplomatic and consular services afford in every part of the 
globe to the public and private interests of Englishmen. To 
a maritime, adventurous, and commercial people, nothing can 
be more essential than that every Englishman should find 
abroad some representative of that national character, which is 
his chief strength. The expense of our diplomatic and consular 
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services is about 435,000/. The value of the foreign exports 
and imports of Great Britain in 1870 was 547 millions; in 
other words, we pay for the protection and assistance of our 
foreign trade less than one-thousandth part of its value. Never¬ 
theless there are persons in the House of Commons who labour 
to make themselves an equivocal reputation by attempting to 
prove that a few pounds can be saved by cutting down these 
services. We utterly disbelieve it. The opening of fresh 
markets, more especially in the East, and the increased facilities 
of communication require more agents abroad instead of fewer. 
The increased price of living everywhere, and the increased 
duties they have to perform, prescribe not reduction but 
augmentation of salaries. And it is a most puerile folly to 
starve and demoralise a service, on which such enormous 
interests depend, aftecling even ])eace and war, for the sake of 
such savings as Mr. Rylamls would effect. That is a most 
striking instance of the fallacy of proposing an incalculably 
small present and private advantage at the cost of great risk, 
evil, and inconvenience to the nation. For it may be further 
observed that these ill-judged reductions arc all dictated by the 
mere sense of present interest; and tliat they very frequently 
occasion either great mischief or gi’eatly increased expenditure 
hereafter. The ‘ Meijajra ’ was sent to sea because it avus 
supposed to be good economy to use up an old ship. But the 
loss of the ‘ Megiera’ Avill cost inillioiis to this country, because 
henceforth the dockyard officers Avill refuse to pass and certify 
for service any ship not in jierfect condition. 

We are perfectly satisfied, from observation and experience, 
that the public service and the true interests of the nation suffer 
much more than they gain from the mania for minute and 
vexatious acts of parsimony Avhich the Govenimcnt has of late 
affected to regard as the first of administrative virtues. The 
most zealous and enlightened public servant is tempted to 
leave things undone, when every attempt at improvement is 
met by a jealous carping spirit, and tlie Treasury treats ever}’’ 
other department of the State as if it Avas conspiring to defraud 
the country. ' Numerous instances might be quoted of im¬ 
portant public duties, Avliich have been neglected altogether, 
or thrown into incompetent or improper hands, simply because 
the Treasury thinks it wise and patriotic to refuse to pay for 
them at their true value; and the mischief generally has to be 
repaired afterwards at threefold the cost. Government 
becomes ridiculous when it is absolutely restrained from the 
])crformance of positive duties, because they cannot be paid 
for; yet such instances have been of late not unfrequent, and 
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the mischievous consequences of this sort of false economy will 
be discovered from time to time. Mr. Helps has dealt boldly 
with this subject:— 

‘ It is a favourite maxim with many of the governing persons of the 
day, and notably with economical reformers, that “ you must not be 
generous with other people’s money.” Tliat I deny. When you are 
in an office of groat trust, and have to deal ■with other people’s money, 
it is your business to try to deal with it as though it were your own; 
and the highest functions of your trust may, in the interest of those 
for whom you liave to act, compel you to be generous. In fact, if you 
are not generous with their money, you are often doing them a great 
injustice and a manifest dis-sendee. . . . 

‘I am in general mtich disinclined to indulge in proj>hocy; but, for 
once, I will break through the rulo, and will venture to say that, I 
shall not he surprised if some small economy should, on some groat 
emergency, prove to be a pregnant cause of disaster to the nation in 
which that small economy has been practised, causing fatal detriment 
to some important national force. . . . 

‘ There is not anything wdiich rewards the individual enijdoyer of 
labour better than supreme trust in his agents. For once that tliis trust 
is abused, it is tised, naj’’ it is made roniuneiMtive, in a hundred in¬ 
stances. If 3 ’on do not trust j’onr agents thoroughly, even in matters 
of expense, you must organise a system of checking, wdiich is of itself 
expensive ; and, what is much ■worse, is a hindrance that tends to eflace 
responsibility, and to prevent rapidity of action. 

‘ As I am, however, dealing with the question of economy, pure and 
simple, it is, as ri’gards that question alone, that I maintain that the 
economy, wdiich is sought to bo obtained by a system of distrust, is 
likely to result in increased expense. For example, take any one of 
the great Offices of State. If every item of their expenditure is to he 
supendsed by other Deprii-tments, there is great expense in this super¬ 
vision ; and there is no impulse given to the heads of the office to 
regard economy in their expenditure, as a thing for which they arc 
responsible, and for effecting which they arc to have the entire credit. 
If, on the other hand, they are intrusted, to a certain extent, with the 
control of their own expenses, they arc more likely to have a pride in 
keeping those expenses within due bounds, and at the same time they 
will always have a great care not to impair the efficiency of their 
respective offices, which is, naturally, the first thing which a Depart¬ 
ment looks to, and ought to look to. 

‘ No person, who has not had any experience of the effect of ridiculous 
supervision as regards small matters of expense in public offices, can 
imagine how much loss of valuable time, and increase of worry are oc¬ 
casioned by this interference—as for instance, when it descends into 
such particulars (not imaginary) as this—Whether, in the opinion of 
one office, a broom is sufficiently worn out by use in another office to 
make it necessary tliat a new broom should be provided. Moreover, 
and this is no small point, men’s dignity is hurt by being obliged to 
deal with these absurdly trivial questions ; and a man, perhaps one in 
high authority, cur?-:cs in his heart the having taken service wdrh an 
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emplojer who thinks fit to vex liiin, and take up his time with ques¬ 
tions of this nature. 

* Hitherto we have been considering the errors of a false and spurious 
economy. But there is a real and true economy, which the public 
servants of our own, or any other country, may be educated to regard 
as one of their highest and best functions. In private life, in works 
executed by the agents of any large and wise employer of labour, you 
will mostly find a devotion to their master in matters of ex[)ense, which 
makes them more careful and saving of his money tlian he is himself.. 
That man has seen but little of the world, or has been very un¬ 
observant, who has not noticed many instances of this, the highest, 
the best, and the most continuous economy; mid it is one which can be 
elicited by judicious trust, and by imposing upon agents that re- 
si>oiisibility Avhich is a soiu'ce of enlightenment, as W’^ell as of the most 
unselfish and dutiful action.’ (Pp. 177-82.) 

And he wdnds up this chapter in the following terms:— 

* It was a very bold saying, in which I ventured to declare, at the 
Ix'ginning of this Essiiy, that it was necessary sometimes to bo generous 
witli tile public money. Tliis saying may, however, be thoroughly 
justified, ii' we acknowledge the fact that the first thing to be aimed at 
by the govenimoiit, or by any employer, is to get tlic best s(*rvice. 
(lood service, good paid service (1 am one of those wdio do not believe 
ill unpaid service), must bo handsomely remunerated, Avliether the em¬ 
ployer of labour is a private individual or the State. I would have 
I he Stiite to be considered as the most generous enqiloycr of labour, so 
that it should ever have the best name for lilierality in the labour 
market, and be able to attract to itself wliatever form of talent it may 
wisli to command. It may be a somewhat subtle and Machiavellian 
way of looking at the matter; but I have ever observed, that occasional 
acts of extreme generosity on the part of an employer have an almost 
disproportionate cflect in inducing men to seek for work under that 
man; and that, to express the matter vulgarly, nothing pays better 
than these occasional acts oi‘ generosity. In fine, while pursuing a 
system of just economy, a goverumciit should always avoid such a 
lowering of siilarics and rewards of all kinds as would render its 
service less than it ought to bo to men of talent and education, of 
Avhom, hai>pily, there is no lack in this country.’ (Pp. 185-87.') 

The progress of administrative reform and improvement in 
England—W’hich is synonymous with good jiractical govern¬ 
ment—is very much impeded by the increasing confusion of 
the legislative and administrative functions of Government. 
Tiie criticism and control of such a body as the House of 
Commons is no doubt of use in detecting and punishing mis¬ 
management and mistakes. Hut, on the other hand, the dread 
of this powerful engine, which may be worked for party and 
personal objects, as well as from an enlightened sense of public 
interest, not unfrequently weakens the hands of authority. A 
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Minister commonly escapes censure for what he leaves undone; 
but his most meritorious efforts, if not immediately successful, 
may call down a stonn of opposition on his head. The same 
confusion which impairs the administrative functions of Go¬ 
vernment is not less injurious to the legislative functions of 
Parliament. liills on intricate and important subjects are 
drawn in a crude and perfunctory manner by j)crsons who 
have not even mastered the phraseology of the subject on whitfh 
it is proposed to legislate ; and the Houses of Parliament arc 
left to flounder in Committee through a mass of incoherent and 
impracticable details. An eminent penson of great experience, 
who has filled a high judicial office, writes to us a few days 
ago: * When I coinj)arc the extreme care and solicitude with 
‘ which legislative measures were prepared by the Government 
* between 1824 and 1832 (my oAvn experience extends no 
^ further) with the careless and ineffectual proposals now sub- 
' mitted to Parliament, I must say I think we have not ad- 
^ vanced in administrative wisdom.’ To this cause is mainly 
to be attributed the total miscarriage of all our recemt attemi)ts 
at legal reform, where the harvest is so abundant, though 
reaj>ers, competent to the task, are so few. The work of the 
digest of the law and the refoi'm of the system of judicature 
has really been adjourned for want of the ability to deal AA'ith 
subjects so vast and so irai)ortant. 

As the object of Mr. Hcli)s in this volume appears to have 
lieen, mainly, to treat of the duties of administrative govern¬ 
ment, we arc surprised that it did not occur to him that the 
British Empire contains specimens of the two leading systems 
of government, each, we may venture to say, very complete in 
its kind. At home, we have tiiat system of limited adminis¬ 
tration Avith which we are all familiar, controlled by a strong 
Parliamentary poAver and the vigilance of a po])ular assembly 
and an active public ojilnioii. In India, Ave have an extra¬ 
ordinary example of a strictly bureaucratic and })aternal 
government, administering the affairs of an enormous Emjnre, 
ruling over whole races of men of religions, manners, and laws 
dissimilar to our OAvn, upon principles Avhich, in relation to the 
State and in reLation to the people, arc those of integrity and 
justice. It is a remarkable proof of the capacity of the 
English race for the great functions of government that, Avhilst 
our domestic annals are crowded with the names of statesmen 
eminent for oratorical power and skilled in the conduct of 
political assemblies, the administration of India boasts a long 
series of English statesmen, not inferior in genius to the 
greatest of our Parliamentary ministers, although the duties 
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they have had to perform, and the method of performing them, 
differ as widely as possible from the mechanism of English 
politics. Indeed, as administrators and statesmen in tho 
stricter sense of the "word, wc are inclined to think that the 
first place must be assigned to that marvellous school and 
scries of rulers by whom the British Empire in India was 
founded and has been maintained. Warren Hastings, Lord 
Wellesley, Sir Thomas Munro, Mountstuart El])hinstone, 
Lord ^Metcalle, and Lord Lawrence, are names so illustrious, 
that in the art of government wc can place nothing above 
tlioin. They exercised an immense and almost uncontrolled 
power; but they exercised it, one and all, with as earnest a 
desire to ])roinotc the welfare of the peoiJe of India as to 
maintain the supremacy of the people of Englund- 

We have seen it recently asserted by writers—English 
•writers—that the British Em]>i)o in India was founded in 
blood and is maintained by tyrannical force. Is it in malice 
or in io^iiorancc that these absurd and detestable calumnies 
originate? Will anyone believe that an em])irc could be 
maintained for a century and extended until it embraces 
18(),()0(),0()0 of human beings, though it is defended by only 
GO,000 British ti’oops, and govenicd by three or four thousand 
Bihish civilians, if its aiitlinrity rested on no belter foundation 
than force and bloodshed ? Compare the present state of India 
with Avhat it Avas a hundred years ago, Avhen the Mahrattas 
Avere riding in triumph over the ruins of the ]\Iogul Empire, 
and Ave siffirm that civilisation and government never achieved 
a more signal triumph. It is hy far the grandest system of 
pure administrative government existing in the world, and if 
allowance be made for the difficulties inherent in the task, Ave 
believe it to be the best. 

The chief difficulty of tlic government of India is that it is 
exotic, and that by the nature of tilings it brings tlie ideas and 
interests of the West to bear Avitli great—sometimes too great 
—intensity on the traditions and manners and faitlis of the 
East. The Government represents, not only all jiolitical and 
military ])OAver, but almost all the elements of social improve¬ 
ment. The servants of the Government, eager to distinguish 
themselves according to an English standard of merit, by the 
advancement of their respective districts, arc tempted to vie 
with each other in carrying on the work of imtirovcment 
faster than the native mind can folloAv them. Tlic march of 
the elephant, rather than the rush of the raihvay train, is 
the pace at which Indian improvements ought to proceed. 
The people are startled by the vivacity of their rulers; and. 
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as all improvements in government are more or less cxiiensive, 
the expenditure and taxation of the countrjr have increased 
more than is wise or prudent. The objects of the Government 
are excellent, and will even prove remunerative in a certain 
number of years, but they have been pursued with rather too 
much vehemence. In England, ive just now pointed out the 
obstructive character of our institutions. In India, there is 
not quite obstruction enough; it is somewhat too easy to 
embark in undertakings and to institute changes ■when they 
depend on the ivill of a minister, a vietToy, or a service eager 
for active employment. So that, by an unlucky inversion of 
our respective w'ants, in liiiigland the Government is hardly 
able to keep pace ivith the public demand for improvement, 
whilst in India the Government outruns the demands and 
desires of the native community. But how admirably docs 
the Indian Government illustrate, both by its merits and its 
defects, that wlficli forms the main subject of Mr. Helps’ book, 
namely, government without party, and without party con¬ 
tentions or politics, but based on a great structure of adminis¬ 
trative unity. It is in India, even move than in England, that 
he Avould have found examples to illustrate his just and pro¬ 
found remarks on the conduct of public business by the servants 
of the State. 

One of the causes -which have created and developed the ad¬ 
ministrative genius of the civil service of India is the extent and 
variety of the duties and j)ower3 of every member of that ser¬ 
vice. The districts which every sui)erior officer of the Indian 
Government lias to administer arc so large, the populaticm so 
numerous, and the wants of society so various, that each branch 
of the service approaches the dignity and importance of an in¬ 
dependent State government. Every member of it must be pre¬ 
pared to deal with unforeseen emergencies. He must be ready 
to bear a large share of responsibility; he must be prepared to 
act alone, upon his own jicrsonal judgment. These are the con¬ 
ditions \vhich form and educate men to the discharge of the true 
lunctions of administrative government; and for this reason 
the Government of India is the most jicrfect school of admi¬ 
nistration in tlie world. The Germans, and especially the 
Prussians, are great masters of administration; but they act on 
a far more contracted field, and they submit to a monotonous 
uniformity of system which is fatal to originality and in¬ 
dependence of individual character. It is one of Mr. Helps’ 
sagacious remarks, that ^if by any means a man of organising 
^ power is attached to any branch of the Executive, care should 
^ be taken, by his superiors, not to allow him to be ground 
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‘ down in the mill of routine; lest even he, too, should be 
^ subdued by over-much familiarity with the subjects he has 
‘ to manipulate, and should thereby lose the power of dis- 
‘ cerning in what way the current treatment of matters, in 
' his Department, requires to be entirely altered or amended.’ 
(P. 122.) 

Nothing is more opposed to that principle of individual 
energy and personal responsibility which characterises the ad¬ 
ministrative government of India than the system of boards, 
commissions, councils, and committees which forms the basis of 
English administration Irom the Cabinet down to the parish 
vestry, Mr. Helps, whose oflicial duties connect him with one 
of the most important of these deliberative bodies, the Privy 
Council and its Committees, is naturally prone to defend them; 
but we are not sure that we entirely agree with him. 

‘ Tliorc is liardly a more dilUcult thing connected with government, 
than to make good use of these aids to administration. There are cer¬ 
tain matters which are best treated by the clear decisiveness of one 
man, while there are others which are decidedly best treated by con¬ 
joint counsel, or after having been submitted to a council. In aifuirs 
of much perplexity and variety of circumstances, it veiy rarely 
happens that any one man is master of all the facts, and all the cir¬ 
cumstances, which are m-edful to be known in order to arrive at an 
exhaustive result. Moreover, in matters wherein there is danger of 
much odium, whatever determination may be arrived at, it certainly 
elicits l)oldness of decision to act by means of Ji council or commission. 
The well-known passage in the Bible, “ In a multitude of counsellors 
“ there is safety,” has irequently been misconstrued. It dues not allude 
to the safety of the counsel, but of the counsellors. In a council, a 
timid man will be bold, or, at any rate, so far bold that he will be 
willing to tiike his full share of responsibility as one of a number; 
whereas, if he were the sole person to decide, he might be oppressed 
by the souse ol* responsibility, and ciideiivour to evade coming to any 
decision at all.’ (Pp. 9C, 07.) 

It is an old saying that a council of war never fights; and 
the result of our own observation is, not only that a timid man 
is quite as timid in council as he would be if he had to decide 
alone, but that his timidity is apt to infect his colleagues. Upon, 
the whole, tlie result of deliberative action is rather negative than 
positive. It is easier to state the objections to any given course 
of action than to demonstrate its beneficial results. The advan¬ 
tage of such deliberative bodies is, no doubt, that they are more 
})rudcnt and cautious than independent agents of government; 
but, on the other hand, they arc much less resolute and bold, 
though in government the bolder course is often the wiser one. 
The real mark of a statesman of the highest order is when he 
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masters the negative and obstructive tendencies of his own 
colleagues by the force of genius and will- Pitt, Peel, and 
Palmerston had that power^ Such men may sometimes be dan¬ 
gerous, but they arc great, and there will not be much great¬ 
ness in statesmanship without them. The secondary order of 
statesmen have an invincible tendency to put their power, as it 
were, in commission, and consequently to descend to the common 
level. The following observations of Mr. Helps on the forma¬ 
tion and conduct of business by such bodies are higlily discri¬ 
minative and judicious:— 

* Great attention should be paid to the special nature of the council, 
by those who have to call it together, and to j^rofit by its counsels. For 
example, in a purely consultative council, it will be found that the 
counsellors will be prone to ignore difficultii'S in action, and will re¬ 
commend courses of conduct, "which they might licsitate to recommend 
if they were the j)crsons wlio would have to carry into effect their own 
I’ccommcndations, Again, a representative council will naturally liavc 
(whetlier consciously or unconsciously) an inclination to accommo¬ 
date its proceedings to the state of knowledge and opinion of the outer 
world; and each counsellor "will be prone to give advice, of siicli a 
nature as those whom ho represents "would wish him to give. Doubtless 
this leaning towards the outer world will be greater or smaller, according 
to the more or less publicity given to the proceedings of the council. 

‘ In any council, you will have a great cliance oi' lieariiig, not only 
what is best to be done, but what can be done with reference to tlic 
state of jiublic feeling and opinion. You will have tlie opportunity ol’ 
hearing what unwise ])ersous may think, or liavc to say about the 
matter in question ; and therein even a foolish, obstinate, argumenta¬ 
tive, or perverse person may be very useful, and his presence in the 
council may be of much worth and significance. 

‘ Altogether, there are immense advantages to be derived from coun¬ 
cils ; but these advantsiges udll only bo derived by those persons "who 
know how to make the jiroper use of them. It is a sign of great weak¬ 
ness in a government, when it Bubinits too much of its current business 
to councils, commissions, or bodies of a like nature ; and it should be 
carefully noted what kind of business is fit to be submitted to the arbi¬ 
trament of a council. The business should rather be of that nature 
which involves principles to be considered or rules to be determined. 
A council is a very unfit body to determine questions of language or 
expression; and will "uvaste any amount of time in vain attempts to in¬ 
sure great nicety and accuracy of expression. That kind of work is 
seldom well done except by one man; and even the great masters of 
language require, while they iire working, to be undisturbed and un¬ 
fettered by criticism, and to be able to deal with the matter as a whole. 
No man expresses anything exactly like another man; and if you wish 
a document to have a certain clearness and completeness in its expres¬ 
sion, it should, if possible, be drawn up by one person, or at least be 
finally submitted to one person, as fiir as the language is concerned. 

* In the conduct of councils there are several things to be observed 
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by those ivho would make judicious use of such bodies, and especially 
by those who arc placed at the head of them. In this world so many 
things are decided by fatigue. The council, if not guided by a skilful 
person in its discussions, will waste its time upon minor points, and in 
combating the unreason or the argumentativeness, of some one or more 
of its members; and then, at the last, a hasty decision has to be formed, 
which may be anything but the wisest which could be formed. Lord 
l^acon has given the world an essay on councils, ftill, as might be ex¬ 
pected, of valuable thought, and not disdaining to discuss points appa¬ 
rently somewhat insignificant, such as tlie shape and size of the council 
table ; but he does not notice the effect of weariness. This omission 
may be accounted for by the greater powers of endurance of our an¬ 
cestors, who, moreover, were trained to listen to long discourses pa¬ 
tiently, and were not so much oppressed by a vjiriety of business as we, 
the men of the present generation, are. With us 1 doubt not that the 
effect of weariness is one of the main elements of decision in any 
assemblage f)f men. 

‘ Then, there is always the difficulty of eliciting the opinions of those 
members of the council, who arc very reserved and modest in the ex¬ 
pression of tlieir opinions. I have known instances in which the man, 
most fitted to direct the council, has not once had an opportunity of 
fairly bringing forward what he has thought and felt upon the matter 
in question. And tliat, too, in a council, commission, or board, which 
has sat for many days to consider the jiarticular question. A man of 
the kind I mean, has strong and clear opinions; but is of a modest and 
retiring nature. In the course of the discussions lie ascertains, or rather 
thinks that he ascertains, that his views will not meet with any response 
from his colleagues; and, accordingly, he is entirely silent about them. 
It is especially the business of the chairman, or leading person in the 
council, to fcdvC care tliat the views and opinions of these reserved 
Iiersons should not fail to be brought forward. It often happens tliat 
the best choice of a chairman is to be made by selecting one who, 
])erhaps, is not particularly cognistint of the matter in hand; but who 
is skilful in discerning character, and has the tact and judgment neces¬ 
sary for eliciting fully the opinions of all those over whom he presides. 
This is especially necessfiry when the councils or such like bodies are 
of a temporary character; but it is also requisite in jiermanent Boards. 
A man may have had a place in such a Board Tot many years, and yet 
never have given an entirely unreserved opinion upon the matters tiat 
have come before him in that conjoint capacity. . . • 

‘ In fine, the utility of councils may be divined from this one fact— 
that no man is as wise as all other men, or even as any four or five 
other men. He may be swifter, he may he more decisive, but he is 
never so comprehensive and so various. From the earliest ages to the 
present time there have always been councils and similar aids to go¬ 
vernment ; and there never will be any form of government, to the aid 
and enlightenment of which such bodies will not be summoned. He 
who knows how to make good use of them, and how, as much as pos¬ 
sible, to avoid a certain weakness and dilatorincss inherent in them, 
will show forth one of the greatest merits which a statesman can pos- 
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sesB. He cannot see and listen to the wliole world; but, by making 
use of councils, he may attain to something of a cosmopolitan view, or, 
at any rate, may learn the views, wishes, and opinions of large bodies 
of his fellow-men. If he is very skilful, he may combine the advan¬ 
tages of varied thought and conjoint action, with somewhat of the 
singleness of purpose, and the directness of executive action, which are 
the property ol’an individual ruler,’ (Pp. 98-lOC.) 

The real object of all political construction ought to be to 
obtain ineji —to obtain men, the ablest, the wisest, and the best, 
and to place the conduct of public business in their hands. The 
liigher ranks of office in this country are filled, as we know, by 
the currents and contests of Parliainenlaiy life; but the ranks 
of permanent office are filled by the influence of the successful 
politicians of the day; and, as we have already said, the im¬ 
portance of these permanent officers to the good working of 
the whole administrative macliinery can liardly be termed 
secondary. If, therefore, avc were to name one quality more 
essential than another in a Minister, it w’ould be the wise 
and discriminating selection of his subordinates. A IMinister 
who gives an office to an unwortliy person, for an unworthy 
motive, does a very foolish as well as a very wrong thing; 
for the time Avill certainly come when he or bis successor 
will have cause to sufter for his mistake. Every Minister 
and every person in office has a vast interest in obtaining 
the best assistance he can from his subordinates, since if 
they make blunders lie is the man to bear the blame, and 
if Uiey do woll it redounds to his own honour. We regard, 
therefore, this duty of the selection of the fittest candidates 
for official life as a duty of paramount Imjiortance, and one 
on w'hich the future welfare of the public services in this 
country much depends. It is, therefore, with extreme sur¬ 
prise and regret that we have seen this duty repudiated by 
some of the leading statesmen of the day, who, in order to 
escape from the ti'ouble of a just exercise of patronage, or to 
court popular favour by a show of liberality, have thrown 
open the public offices to competition, Nay, in some of them 
this principle has been carried so far, that they have actually 
deprived the head of an office of the power of filling up an ap¬ 
pointment Tvith a competent jierson, even where his qualifica¬ 
tions were well known. Competitive examination, based on a cer¬ 
tain number of marks awarded for proficiency in Euclid, Greek, 
and Latin, or some other scholastic attainments, is a totally false 
and imperfect criterion of the qualities required for a good ad¬ 
ministrative servant of the State; and we believe that the all 
but unanimous opinion of the permanent heads of the Civil 
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Service is extremely unfavourable to the experiment, which is 
beginning to be known by iis results. We quite agree that 
every person who enters the service of Government may fitly 
be required to pass a certain examination as a test of educa¬ 
tion and capacity. But would anyone in his private rela¬ 
tions of life consent to accept servants, clerks, or agents by 
a system of competitive examination which would compel 
him to take a butler or a cashier, because he has been 
crammed up to a certain level of literary acquirements ? As 
applied to the lower offices under Government such tests are 
ludicrous; as applied to the higher offices they are totally fal¬ 
lacious. Mr. Helps has had the courage to bring the weight 
of his exj)criencc and good s^nse to bear against this fashion of 
the day, which threatens hereafter to lower the character and 
efficiency of the public offices, if it has not already done so; 
and as wc cordially concur with him, we have great pleasure 
in recommending tlie following remarks to the consideration of 
our readers:— 

‘ In Great Britain we have, of late, adopted the syKtem of competi¬ 
tive examination, as a means of discerning men’s qualifications for 
office. In my judgment, although the S 3 "stcm has long been adopted 
in China, it is a most inadequate one for its pxirpoae. It detects quali¬ 
fications which are little needed, while it fiiils, incvitahl}*', to discover 
those which are most needed. It is a bringing back of the world to 
the schools. The main reasons given for its adoption are, that it pre¬ 
vents jobbery, relieves men in power from importunity, and encourages 
education. These may be very good objects; but, unfortunately, they 
arc foreign to the main ohjcct, which is to choose fit men, and, if possible, 
the fittest men, for certain employments. Competitive examination is 
mainly a mode of relieving those persons, who ought to have the burden 
of making a choice, from the responsibility of so doing. 

‘ How ineffective this mode of procedure is likely to be, may be in¬ 
ferred from the following statement. You wisli to ascertain that a man 
will be zealous, faithful, true, reticent, cautious, and capable of dealing 
rapidly with current business; and, also, as he advances in office, of 
taking a certain amount of responsibility upon himself. You think that 
you have accomplished this end by ascertaining that he can construe 
Latin, and has been crammed with a certain knowledge of the facts of 
history, which facts, having been devoured rather than digested, stand 
very little chance of being well used by him for the future, and will 
probably be entirely forgotten. 

‘ As a humorous person, I know, is wont to say, “ If yon were to 
try the candidates in whist, there might be a chance of discerning 
whether they would be capable of dealing with the real business of the 
world.” 

‘ There is one very important point to be considered in reference to 
this question; and that is, not only is the talent for acquiring know¬ 
ledge not a talent of imperative necessity, as regards the conduct of the 
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business of the world, but it is absolutely injurious in some respects. 
Young people very often manifest a readiness to acquire knowledge 
merely from a certain docility of mind, which makes few imjnirics, is 
easily satisfied with what the teacher tells it, and never cares to tjikc 
an original and independent view of what is taught. These qualifica¬ 
tions are exactly opposed to those which arc wanted in the conduct of 
business. Putting aside, however, for the moment, any conjectures 
about the matter, I venture to assert that much of the greatest and tlie 
best work in the world has been done by those who were anything but 
docile ill their youth. This bold statement apjdies, I believe, not only 
to the greatest men in Science, Literature, and Art, but to the greatest 
men in official life, in diplomacy, and in the general business of the 
world. If I were asked to point out the men who, in my experience of 
public affairs, have shown the most remarkable competency for the 
conduct of business, they would, in several instances, y)rove to be ineu 
of very limited education. One of the principal (pialificalions for the 
conduct of business is decisiveness; and snrtdy no one will contend 
that decisiveness is, of necessity, j)romoted by the acquisition of much 
knowledge in youth. 

‘What I have siiid above applies principally to men who arc to 1)0 
chosen for the permanent Civil Service of tlie country. 'J'he statesmen 
who have to take a more prominent part, whose business it is to argue, 
to explain, if possible to he ohxjuent, may doubtless be greatly benefited 
by an education of the highest kind. 

‘There is also another 3 )oint on which T would guard my previous 
statements. When I say that I entirely object to competitive exami¬ 
nation, I do not mean that there should be no examination at all for 
the candidates for office ; but it need not be competitive. 'J'here are 
certain primary requisites, the existence of which may bo ])crfectly as¬ 
certained by examination. For example, tlicrc are qualifications of the 
most elementary kind in reading, writing (alas! how seldom attained*), 
and arithmetic, which may well be insisted upon. I would also add, 
that the digesting of documents, and the making abstracts from them, 
are real tests of the fitness of men for official life. But when you insist 
upon acquirements in history, or Ljitin, or mathematics, the question is 
entirely different. 

‘ There is another point I would urge. Some of the greatest men 
never do their best until they have realities to deal with. It is in vain 
to tell them that the acquisition of knowledge is a reality. They will 
persevere in being playftil, indolent, and disinclined to acquire knoAv- 
Icdge. Once, however, bring these men into real life: once show them 
that what they do may have serious consequences, and they are sobered 
as it were. They exert all their powers, and are often found to be 
the most consummate managers of human affairs. 

‘ The foregoing remarks have been directed against the system of 
competitive examination. That system has, however, prevailed. The 
only thing now to be done, is to implore all those Avho have power in 
the matter to resist this system being carried to its utmost extent; to 
make exceptions wherever they can, and to reserve for themselves some 
power of choice.’ (Pp. G2-7.) 
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After all, in treating of the great subject of Government, the 
fundamental truth to be borne in mind is, that its primary 
object, to which all others are subordinate, is to improve the 
condition of the people, to promote their well-being, to raise 
their moral and intellectual character, and to increase their 
virtue and liappiness. There is an immense deal of contention 
in the world—there has been of late yeai's much contention in 
this country — as to the political institutions and forms of 
government by which these objects can be most surely and 
swiftly accomplished. Peojile ai'e apt to mistake these changes 
in the mechanism of government for the functions which 
government itself has to discharge; and they tlirow into these 
disputes, which arc generally mere struggles for party or per¬ 
sonal ])owcr, much of that energy and passion which it would 
be Avcll to direct against the real evils of society, such as 
ignorance, barbarism, and vice. But it is by the test of utility, 
that is, of the positive service done to the collective interests of 
the nation, that all government must be tried at last. In point 
of ])oliti(^al freedom the institutions of this country leave not 
much to be desired, for no nation has ever carried the liberty 
of thought, speech, and action to so great a length without com¬ 
promising its internal security and peace. England happily 
combines at present a great amount of freedom with a degree 
of social order and prosperity wliich has been strengthened by 
that freedom. It is rather in tlie wide field of social improve¬ 
ment that the task of future statesmen lies, and that task cannot 
be jjerforined with eflect save by the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment and of Parliament, acting on behalf of the people whom 
they represent. Mr. Helps contends that to carry out the 
greatest imj)rovement, there is not the slightest necessity to 
change the form of tilings, but rather to apply the forces and 
the machinery of government we already possess, and to build 
upon our old foundations. 

* To convince a statesman of what good might be done by the im¬ 
provement of that which already exists, I have sometimes thought that 
if one could persuade him to take a walk with one in London, and its 
suburbs, or in any otlier thickly populated town, what opportunities 
one might show him for improvement of the kind that I mean, both in 
legislation and in administrative action. 

‘ There are huge Victories rising up on the banks of rivers, the refuse 
of which will, for certain, Avhedier openly or furtively, be shot down 
into the stream, and will thereby inevitably cause great mischief to all 
those who dwell on its banka and have to drink of its waters. This 
statesman would see portions of land about to be occupied by mean and 
unhealthy dwellings, which land ought to be under the control of the 
government for the public good. He would see volumes of smoke 
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issuing from factories, and begriming great public buildings for wbich ho 
has consented that the nation should pay large sums of money ; and it 
might be suggested to him, that this smoke, tliongh one of the greatest 
evils of modern civilisation, is at tlie same time one of the most easily 
preventiblc. One might then take him into the most densely populated 
parts of the town; and show him how absolutely abominable are all 
the primary amingements for habitation, which have to be endured by 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of his poorer fellow-countrymen. 
The remedies for these evils need not be sought for in forms of legisla¬ 
tion, which will encounter much opposition by evoking political pas¬ 
sions or prejudices. They lie within the placid retilm of the improver. 

‘ I do not undervalue the great political measures which remove po- 
liticcil disabilities, and are framed with a view to making large masses 
of our fellow-countrymen more contented with imperial rule. But it 
is improvement in those minor matters before enumerated, which will 
make life more comely, and which will create good citizens as well as 
good men. 

‘ There are, at this moment, vast schemes for change and reform 
brought forward by men who have, as yet, but little political standing, 
or political weight in the State. Without undervaluing the labours of 
these men, or depreciating the objects they have in view, one can 
hardly doubt, that practised stiitesnien look upon these outsiders some¬ 
what as quacks, while they consider themselves to be the regular prac¬ 
titioners. But let statesmen take this fact to heart; that it is only from 
their failures, that these men, whom perhaps they affect to despise, 
derive their chief influence; and I contend that these failures are 
mainly to bo attributed to the negligence of statesmen, in improving 
the condition of the poorer classes by measures, not of great political, 
but of immense social urgency. 

The statesmen of almost every country might afford to despise the 
efforts of the most domooratic agitators, if the welflire of the common 
people, in what are regarded as comparatively minor matters, had been 
sufficiently attended to. That man is seldom inclined to be clamor¬ 
ously destructive, who has a comfortable home, and who finds that the 
legislation of his country is directed, not merely to the redress of poli¬ 
tical grievances, but concerns itself Avith all that can free his condition 
from whatever is ignoble, unhealthy, and unbecoming. 

‘ If these minor improvements, when tried, had been found to fail— 
if experience had proved that men whose homes had been made more 
comfortable, and whose well-being had been looked after in every way 
by their superiors, had still continued to be agitators, or the prey of 
agitators—we might conclude that that was not the way to satisfy 
mankind. But the experiment has been tried and proved to be suc¬ 
cessful. Wherever, and whenever a great manufacturer, or other large 
employer of labour, has had someAvhat of the spirit of the true states¬ 
man in him, and has striven to create a happy and contented popula¬ 
tion in the neighbourhood of his works, he has uniformly, as far as my 
knowledge goes, succeeded in doing so. Now, if statesmen would place 
a similar object in view, for the whole of tho labouring population, 
they also might meet with similar success. And the means by which 
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they might attain tliat success lie rather in the way of improving the 
legislation that has ali*eady been begun with that view, than in bringing 
forward great measures of political or social change. 

‘ I am by no means anxious to contend that there are not many 
subjects for political action, which need the reformer in preference to 
the improver. But 1 maintain, tliat an enormous field of mere im¬ 
provement lies l)cfore those who would have the modesty to limit their 
political action to improvement. That “ lust infirmity of noble minds,’* 
the desire for fame, which, however, I would characterise as the first 
infirmity of minds ignoble as well as noble, has, in no branch of human 
life, effected more mischief than in politics. I have scarcely a hope of 
incrcjusing the number of improvers; but I think that they might be 
consoled for the M’ant of fume attendant upon their labours, by their 
fully appreciating what an extensive sphere of usefulness lies before 
them,’ (Pp. lon-fiO.) 

It is some^vhat inconsistent with the general tenor of Mr. 
IIeli)s’ work, which, as avc have remarked, relates almost ex¬ 
clusively to civil administration ratlicr than to ])olitjcal govern¬ 
ment, that he has introduced into his fourth chapter some 
remarks of rather a perfunctory character on a subject of 
such vast ])oHtical iinjmrtancc and difficulty as the constitution 
of a Second Chamber in the Legislature, and particularly of 
the House of Lords. AVe shall not folUnv him at the close 
of this article upon ground so strewn with buniing ashes; and 
we shall confine ourselves to one or two observations. To 
assert with Mr. Helps that the House of Ijords as at present 
constituted docs not do the work or even provide tlic restraint 
which a Second Chamber should do or should provide, is to 
])eg the whole question. For we would ask those W’ho desire 
to modify tlie constitution of the House of Lords, "vvhat it is 
they desire to do? To make that body more powerful, or less 
powerful ? to increase its claims to check and resist the will 
of the House of Commons, or to diminish them ? To those who 
desire to strengthen the House of Lords, we Avould observe that 
it has already the weight derived from continually attracting to 
itself many of the finest intellects and most experienced states¬ 
men and lawyers in the country, and that if its power wfere 
increased, the danger arising from a collision with the House 
of Commons would be materially increased also. There can¬ 
not be two estates of the realm exactly equivalent In force. To 
those who desire to weaken the House of Lords by reforming 
it, wc would observe that it has now exactly the amount of 
power which is useful to arrest a precipitate decision, tliough it 
be quite unavailing to oppose the deliberate will of the nation. 
Lastly, there are those who condemn the House of Lords 
because it is an aristocratic assembly; but would the influence 
VOL. CXXXVI. NO. CCLXXVII. . I 
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of the heads of the great houses of England be diminished if 
instead of sitting by themselves in a separate chamber, witli 
limited powers, they were returned, as they wou-ld be rctunied, 
to sit on the benches of that Assembly wliich is j)ractica]]y in 
this country supreme ? The influence of Lord Derby or Lord 
Salisbury, of Lord Kimberley or the Duke of Argyll, sitting 
in the great popular Council would be far greater than it 
ever can be in the assembly of their peers. The present con¬ 
stitution of the House of Lords tends rather to circumscribe 
than to augment their real ])owcr. It excludes the great heads 
of families and the clergy from the House of Commons. It 
removes them from the principal arena of contest, and it 
confines tliom to a highly useful, but comparatively inglorious 
function in the State, which many a young and energetic- 
peer would willingly exchange, even at the loss of his j)rivi- 
leges, for a more active position in the ranks of the great army. 
This subject, however, has no real connexion with the jwiii- 
cipal matters tresitcd of by Mr. Helps in this volume. It is 
a question of coustitution:ri law and legislation rather than vi' 
gi>vernmcnt; and we prefer to confine ourselves to the topics 
ho has discussed with so much ability in these pages. 


Aut. IV.—1. Oeschichte der Stadt Rom. Von Al.rUKD vox 
liEUMoNT, 3ttcr Band. Iste Abtheilung. Berlin: 18G9. 

2. Italie et la Renaissance. Par J. Zklleu. Paris; 1869. 

3. Cultur der Renaissance. Von J. BuRCKllAKDT. Zweile 
durcligesehene Auflage. Leipzig: 1869. 

T HEHE was a moment in the history of Catholic Europe 
when the course of civilisation having taken a strong 
and definite bent apart from the sphere of ecclesiastical dogma, 
the Papal See had to decide between working Avith it or 
ao-ainst it, and chose the former line of action. For a limited 
period, by a few pontiffs, the experiment was sedulously made 
of trimming the sails of St Peter’s bark to catch the gales of 
secular progress. How long the attempt lasted, how far it 
succeeded or failed, and what the phenomena were which it 
presents to the view of the philosophic historian, it may be 
interesting shortly to revicAv at a time like the present, wlien 
the old essential warfare is so emphatically proclaimed. 

The books whose titles stand at the head of our article 
are— 

1. That portion of the ‘ History of the City of Rome,’ by 
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Alfred von Reumoiit, *\vhicji comprises the period from the 
election of Pojie Martin V. to the death of Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI., 1417-150;j. Von Keumont writes as an accom¬ 
plished scholar, and views his subject in varied lights. lie 
treats of the political and Church history of Home, of its 
economic history, of its literary and artistic history. It is 
with his very interesting chapters on literary history that we 
shall have to deal. He writes as one whose synij)athies are 
with the Poinan Catholic Church, but who is fully alive to her 
sins and shortcomings at given ])eriods. His p(nut of view 
may best be described in the w’ords of Jiis preface:— 

‘ After a loi\q intermission/ he wiys, ‘ Romo stejis forth once more 
(in the early part of the fifteenth ccnlury) into the sphere of the great 
movement of iniml. The mode and nature of her action are decisive, 
for good and fur evil, ol‘ the tendmeies of that brilliant period whicdi 
followed. During the eiglity-tliroe years’ interval betwceji tlie date 
of Martin’s return and tlie deatli of Alexander VI,, the jjolitical and 
ecclesiastical history of the Papacy reveals two currents, llowing in 
divergent directions, and l)eariiig unmistiikeable resemblance to tlio 
two currents which come to the broad light of day afterwards. It is 
easy to inisLiiiderstand the last without accurate knowledge* of die first. 
Por the city of Rome, the fifteenth century is a time of resurrection after 
deep dociiy. Jlut for the Pajiacy, its close marks a inonamt of obscura¬ 
tion. 'Fhe sc(jutd [he is referring to the sixteenth centur}'', the history 
of which, with the close of the work itself, has been jnililished more 
recently,] avIII reveal the modern city on the jiinnacle of its splendour ; 
it will also show the expiation and the resuscitation of the Pontificate.’ 

2. The work of Zeller is written in a lively and popular 
strain, but makes no pretensions to original scholarship. He 
brings before us the leading teiideucios and characters of the 
licnaissance from the middle of the fifteenth century to the 
end of Leo X.’s reign, depicting them -ulth a good deal of the 
antithetical effect common in French writers, and also, we 
believe we must add, with some of that deficiency of critical 
conscience which is content witli the transposition of a small 
anecdote or fact to enhance antithetical point. 

3. Burckhardt's ^ Cultur dcr Bcnaissance ’ is a new edition 
of perhaps the most satisfactory and scholarly Avork on the 
intellectual aspect of the fifteenth century that modern 
criticism has produced. It would be difficult to do justice, in 
a few words, to the discriminating and sympathetic spirit Avith 
Avhlch the author foUoAvs up each line of thought, each whim 
of taste, suggested to the lively fancy of the Italians by the 
various elements of culture around them, notably by that 
devotion to the literature of ancient Greece and Koine, Avhich 
gave the predominant character to the^epoch. 
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Taking these three works for the basis of our remarks—or 
rather the first and third, for Zeller’s work is less calculated 
for our purpose—we shall proceed to consider the leading 
characteristics of a movement possessing unusual fascination 
of interest both in its facts and its suggestions. 

The subject brings us face to face with that remarkable 
mental phase of the fifteenth century known by the name of 
Humanism; psychologically, the questioning of man’s under¬ 
standing Avith the awakened sensibilities of his soul; histo¬ 
rically, the turning aside of students from the technical ways 
of thought stereotyped in the learning of the schools, to inves¬ 
tigate the experience and the taste of classical antiquity under 
their natural conditions. 

The imjmlsc to the Humanist movement came from various 
sources. That ivhen the human mind received the impulse to 
move at all, the old scholastic fraincAvork should liave been 
cast aside, was inevitable; tlie notions on which it Avas based 
Avere rnex'e unrealities to inquiring .and feeling men. That 
classic.al antiquity should have been the medium in Avhich ex¬ 
clusively the self-emancipated intcllectfound range for its sym- 
l)athies, Avas a consequence of the poverty of the Avorld in 
experimental knoAvledgc, added to the impatience inherent in 
all enthusiasm. There wna assuredly, at that moment of time, 
no other infiucnce Avhich could compete with antiquity in its 
attractions for the culture of reason and of fancy. Science and 
philosophy could only be reached through the writings of the 
ancients: poetic beauty and grace found aptest reflection in them. 
A sense of their pi’c-eraincncc liad indeed prevailed throughout 
the darkest ages. Homer and Virgil, Aristotle and Plato, had 
never ceased to be ideals iu the sanctuary of popular fame. 
The Italian poetry of the Trecento might, perhaps, have show'ii 
that there Avas originality enough in the national genius to 
have led the Avay in the formation of a neAV literature. Rut 
to the eager students Avho folloAvcd Dante and Petrarch, the 
glamour of a past Avhich had been glorious, took the brilliancy 
from the hues of a day Avhosc promise was young. The 
interest of the neAv movement, moreover, consisted in great 
measure in this: that it Avas an appeal to the real facta of a 
given period of intellectual life, iu lieu of conventional repre¬ 
sentations, vague popular legends, and i)hantom logomachies. 
Ultimately, no doubt, it resulted in a someAvhat servile shift¬ 
ing of allegiance from one class of authorities to anotlier; 
but in its outset it had definite features of analogy with the 
scientific revolution inaugurated two centuries later by Bacon. 

It was in the fifteenth century that Humanism attained to 
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full recognition as the mode and condition of culture. Its ten¬ 
dencies, however, had been actively at work in the fourteenth; 
and it will be needful to glance at the position of the great men 
who first kindled the mastering passion for Greek and Homan 
lore—who, in fact, if not in current parlance, constituted the 
fii'st generation of ‘ Humanists ’—in order to appreciate the 
relation in which their successors stood to the traditional land¬ 
marks of their time. 

The poetry of ancient Rome, though discountenanced, as a 
rule, by the Church, and travestied b)" monkish fancies, was 
still sufficiently known to the few men of real literary genius 
■who adorned the twelfth and thirtccntli centuries—especially in 
Italy, where language and nature wore in tlieir degree an in¬ 
dissoluble bond of union between the ])resent and the past— 
to excite their admiration and refine their taste: Dante’s devo¬ 
tion to Virgil is the keynote of his Divina Cominedia. In 
the generation succeeding Dante, Avhen ])olitical life was very 
stirring in the peninsula, a spirit of literary curiosity mingled 
with the other sources of rivaliy which so greatly promoted 
the growth and i)rospcrity of its lively commonwealths and 
petty courts. Then, over and ahove the existing impulse for 
original composition, either in Latin or the vernacular, the 
minds of a few masters turned, not merely Avith a fanciful and 
poetical, but Avith a thoughtful and scholarly spirit of investi¬ 
gation, to explore the Avorks of the great classics. Among 
those masters Petrarch and Boccaccio av ere pre-eminent. AVith 
them, the link betAA'cen the jwesent and the past Avas all sug¬ 
gestive. Rome—the spectacle of its actual degradation, tlie 
longing for its reinstatement as a headquarters of ecclesi¬ 
astical and intellectual life—brought back to Petrarch’s soul so 
vividly the glories of its ancient time, that it became, next to 
Laura, his most animating ideal. Nay, some have thought it 
was his Laura—his love—his anagramraatic Amor. 

That the most vigorous portion of the fourteenth century 
culture existed outside of the Church’s influence, that it was 
indeed positively antagonistic to the Church as represented by 
the Papacy from Boniface VIII. downwards, was owing to 
other causes besides the contrast between Home degraded and 
Rome triumphant. In the first 2)lace, the spirit of the Pro- 
veiifal and Sicilian poetry, the lineal progenitors of the Tuscan 
vernacular, had always worn a heterodox tinge; then, the ex¬ 
altation of the ancient classics was a tacit challenge to the 
ecclesiastical bigotry which had so long held the famous master¬ 
pieces of the heathen world at arm’s length; finally, the flagrant 
immorality of the Avignon Papacy came in as a powerful 
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argument to cover and invigorate every other motive. That 
just at the time when the Papal Sec was in its discreditable 
French exile—its ‘ Babylonian captivity ’—the patriotic senti¬ 
ment about Rome should have been renved by the dreams of 
se.holars was, indeed, a sinister omen for the Church. Petrarch’s 
diatribes against Avignon and its corruptions were as severe as 
any that Buthcr or Zwlngli could have enunciated. The im¬ 
morality, the unfaithfulness to the interests of Rome, the hos¬ 
tility to the demands of culture which the Avignon Court 

^ I 

exhibited, all entered into the motives of lus wrath. Yet it 
would be an error to su})j)osc that Petrarch meant to attack the 
Church of the Papacy as such. He -was ready enoiigli to hail 
the pontificate of no better n representative than Urban V., if 
only his projected return to Home niiglit be accomplished, and 
St. Peter’s successor might once more sit in St. Peter’s chair. 

The germ of secularism which under the revived study of 
the classics was destined to sucli poAverful cx]):insion in the 
next century, found certainly no recognition in the moral con¬ 
sciousness of this generation of scholars. The position they 
took up as against tlie orthodox ‘ obstructives ’ was this: ‘ Chris- 

* tianity, it is true, had once to fear the influence of pagan poetry 
‘ and philosopliy. When tlie world was only lialf converted 
‘ from heathenism, reason good there was to banish the seduc- 

* tivo tcachiufT of its votaries. Put now Christianitv tri- 

o ^ 

‘ umjilis : the old gods arc dead; there can be no fear of an 
‘ 01ym])ian reign again. Let us then study these writers of 
‘ the past for their beauty, search out in them all that is good, 

‘ recognise the grains of truth of which the Almighty ])ernuttcd 
^ them to be the transmitters, and use them fearlessly as 
‘ teachers of the true rules of literary taste to a jxeneration that 
^ has much need of such teaching.’ Petrarch was above all 
devotedly attaehed to the WTitirigs of Cicero; and Cicero was 
a thiidccr who had outgrown the mythological beliefs, and 
whose higher si)eculations presented many points of contact 
with Christian truth, No one can study the life and medita¬ 
tions of the pious student of Vaucluse without perceiving how 
entirely his admiration of the great works of antiquity was 
dominated by his conviction of the claims of religious faith 
and action. These last, whatever his practical distractions may 
have been, Petrarch consistently placed above learning, and 
love, and earthly interests of whatever sort. Boccaccio, who 
was much more of a heathen in his proclivities than Petrarch, 
much more like the scholars of the fifteenth century, and, had 
he lived among them, would perhaps have been as uncom¬ 
promising a libertine as Filelfo or Valla, turned devout in his 
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later years, and always professed the views we have indicated. 
Thus he justifies his work ^ De Genealogia Deorum ’ explicitly 
on the ground that, whereas the early Church had to defend 
itself against the heathen, now, thanks be to Jesus Christ, the 
foe is conquered, the victors .arc in possession of the hostile 
camp, and the exploded superstitions may be handled without 
fear of contamination. 

So far as to the moral position of these fourteenth-century 
students. With regard to the special classical studies brought 
into the foreground by them, it should be noticed that these 
mostly referred to the works of lioman authors already more 
or less traditionally known, but iin])erfectly comprehended and 
valued under the conditions of mediasval scholarship. The 
discovery of obscure or forgotten "works of the ancients was the 
industry of a later time. To obtain accurate copies of Cicero, of 
Livy, or of Quintilian, Petrarch and Boccaccio searched libraries 
and gave their liours to tlie work of transcription. Petrarch’s 
‘ Africa ’ and his Eclogues "were attempts to imitate, in Latin 
verse, the style and spirit of Virgil. His familiar e])istles and 
conversational treatises w^re avowedly after the models of the 
sage of Tiisculum. If the knowledge of the Latin classics had 
been scanty and confused up to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, that of the Greek classics was to all intents and 
]>urposcs a blank. Pcrtarch and Boccaccio undertook a me- 
luorable Avork Avlicn tliey attempted to revive this branch also 
of ancient lore. But their teachers, the best whom chance 
brought to them, were only Grecised Calabrians. Petrarch 
could never read Plato or TIomer save in Latin translations. 
Boccaccio was only able to follow tlie process by winch the one 
language was transferred, under his eyes, into the other. 
Had the immigration of Greek scholars from the East then set 
in, these beginnings might liavc fructified. But the mere 
mercantile intercourse between Italy and the Levant seems 
never to have promoted the study of language; and wlien 
Barlaam and Leontius Pilatus moved off the scene, their place 
as pedagogues was not filled up. Hence it came to pass that, 
while the Latin revival held on its way, and numbered many 
eminent scholars, at Florence especially, through the closing 
quarter of the fourteenth century, the Greek revival came to 
a standstill, and made no sign till it began a new career with 
the advent to Florence of Manuel Chrysoloras in 1396. This 
is its real date in literary history. It is the real date of 
Humanism in its second and decisive start. It is on all ac¬ 
counts a memorable epoch. 

Chrysoloras was a Greek who originally came to Italy from 
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ConstaiitinoiJe to solicit aid for the Eastern Empire against 
the Turks. After accompUshiug his mission, he returned to 
Florence for the purpose of publicly teaching the Greek 
language. He remained there eight years only ; but in that 
time his lectures created a veritable furore, and the effect, 
both on the outer and inner life of the scholastic world w.ns 
enonnous. To us, a few leading indications only are possible. 
Florence, from 1382 to 1434, was governed by an aristocratic 
faction, of wdiorn the JMcdici M*cre the foes, and ultimately the 
subverters. Now, far from the Medici being the original 
patrons of the literary imjiulsc wdiich glorified the republic 
throughout the last half of the fifteenth century, and with 
'which their name is indissolubly connected, they were only 
.-carrying on the feeling and the policy of their quondam rivals 
the Albizzi. Already, a generation before Cosmo rose to 
•supreme power, literary interests had become the i)ridc and 
recreation of all classes in the State above the lowest. The 
dove of learning and discussion brought not only men of leisure, 
and men of business, and eurious foreigners, but the keen and 
restless leaders of jioHtical j)artios also, to listen to this or that 
expounder of classical loro. The lecture-room of Chrysoloras 
was especially crowded. Private literary rc-unions or arn- 
- demies held their sessions at the Camaldolcse convent dcgl’ 
Angcli, and at the Augustine convent dello S[)irito, and at- 
'cracied the lui!;host class of scholars. Here it is that wc find 
^the ongin of those academical bodies which formed so chavac- 
"teristic a feature in the later literary life of Italy. The Uni¬ 
versity of Florence itself started into fresh existence under 
the auspices of Palla Strozzi; but it would seem that the 
new intellectual imjnilse found a more congenial field for its 
special tendencies in these self-organised clubs, than in the 
regulation classes of university science; and it was doubt¬ 
less an accident in favour of the freshness and freedom of the 
Revival literature that it sliould have sprung to life at a time 
when universities everywhere happened to be in a state of 
decay, and should, in consequence, have been thrown mainly on 
the voluntary principle for its embodiment. 

The revived study of Greek, w^hich dates from the lectures 
of Chrysoloras, and was kej)t up, after him, through the in¬ 
flux of Greek scholars driven from their country by the 
advance of the Mahometan power, was more intellectually 
revolutionising, more paganising in fact, than the antecedent 
Latin culture liatl been. The minds of inquirers were led back 
to what had been the original sources of Roman taste and 
imagery. The field was essentially a novel one. Cicero and 
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Virgil had always retained a name and reputation even through 
the darker middle ages. Sometimes scouted by Church asceti¬ 
cism, sometimes half christianised in popular myths, they had 
this special hold on remembrance, that the language in which 
they wrote was the groundwork of the spoken dialect, and was 
actually the language of scholasticism and of the Church. 
Greek literature, on the otlier hand, opened up a world of its 
own. The fascinations of its expressive vocabulary, the nice 
involutions of its grammar, were a charm to the subtle per¬ 
ceptions of the student’s intellect. The ideal setting forth of 
beauty, the deep searchings of philosophy, to be found in its 
great writers, with whom no Christian associations existed, 
botli w^orked as a spell on their own accoiint, and gave also a 
fresh zest and meaning to the Latin authors Avhose models 
they had been. And hei'C we must duly estimate the share 
which the enthusiasm of fancy, both by national character 
and by circumstance, bore in the awakened intelligence of 
Italy. We arc not inclined to state the full force of the 
enhanced zeal for antiquity earlier than l^oggio’s journey in 
search of MSS., A.D. 1416, and the fervour of einulatiou to 
which that journey gave rise; but assuredly the eager bright¬ 
ness of life at the chief literary centres, while this influx of 
new ideas was first pouring in, can hardly be over-estimated. 

Florence, as we have seen, was pre-eminently such a centre, 
but Home was iK»t; and it is necessary to place clearly before 
us the different state of things which prevailed in the metropolis 
of Christendom. The Avignon exile had come to an end, but 
the great schism liad intervened. There were Popes again at 
Home; but Po])es wlio had lost the allegiance of half Christen¬ 
dom. They were by no means, all of them, averse to the cause 
of learning. Innocent VII. (1406) tried to recall the Roman 
University into existence; and the language of his bull deserves 
to be cited, as showing the unsuspicious way in Avhich he could 
then speak of tlie interests of culture and of religion as identical, 
lie had resolved, ■witli God’s assistance, he said, to summon back 
the long-neglected studies to the city of Koine, in order that 
‘ Icaniing might lead men to the knowledge of the truth, and 
^ teach them to obey God and the laws.’ But the learning he 
would have recalled —his enterprise proved abortive—was 
rather the scholastic than the classical erudition. He wanted 
professors to fill his chairs of Theology, Jurisprudence, Me¬ 
dicine, Philosophy, and so forth; neither he nor his imme¬ 
diate successors had eyes to perceive that a mental culture 
independent of University traditions was forcing itself into 
recognition as a power in Italy, and would before long have to 
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be confronted in the guise of a friend or of a foe, by the repre¬ 
sentatives of Church su])i’eniacy. Even as a seat of the old- 
fashioned enlightenment, Rome had utterly lost caste since the 
critical times of Boniface VIII- Papal absenteeism, and the 
schism, and tlie intenial feuds of the city, had reduced it to a 
most barbaric state. Boccaccio said, bitterly, that Rome in 
his time stood at the lowest, as once it had stood at tlie highest, 
point of worldly estimation. * A nation of cowherds,’ tlie 
astute Tuscans called their benighted neighbours- The only 
ajiparent exception to this state of things is jiresented by the 
phenomenon of Rienzi s rule—Rieiizi, the friend of Petrarch. 
His attempt at political regeneration, in 1347, had been a pas¬ 
sionate but ill-instructed endeavour to assert the hereditary 
glories of classical times. But it was to the genius of patriot¬ 
ism, rather than of erudition, that the audacious tribune ap¬ 
pealed ; and when he took his statid on the old monuments and 
inscriptions, a puerile ignorance was manifest in the teacher as 
well as in the taught. His flash, too, passed away Avithout 
kindling any abiding fire. If the population of Rome remem¬ 
bered at all that they were descendants of the Gracchi and the 
Fabii, they were content to hold that faith for the most part in 
a confused legendary Avay. As time Avent on, other dema¬ 
gogues, Avith more classical knowledge, repeated the exjierl- 
ment of Rienzi; but wc do not find that at aii\' time their 
efforts hai’monised practically with the culture wliich took its 
tone from Florence. 

An important era in the interests of the new learning was 
formed by the Council of Constance (1414—1418). This 
famous Council was not merely a Convocation of Bishops of 
the Church, as former Councils had been. For the first time, 
what Hallam in speaking of it calls a Whitj character, was 
visible in tlie composition of an Ecclesiastical Synod. It was 
a meeting of laity as well as of clergy. Abbots and doctors, 
doctors of law as well as of divinity, heads of orders, ambas¬ 
sadors of temporal sovereigns, were called to sit and vote. 
Many of the most learned scholars of the Humanist type were 
present. Manuel Chrysoloras was there, and died during the 
sitting of the Council; Ambrogio Traversari was there; 
Poggio Bracciolini was there. It was inevitable that in such 
a concourse the newest excitements of the world of letters 
should have been eagerly discussed in the intervals of formal 
business. There it was that, during a pause in the sessions, 
Poggio made his celebrated expedition, to which we have 
already alluded, in quest of the MSS. rumoured to lie hidden 
and neglected in various monastic and other libraries in the 
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neighbourhood of Constance. His zeal eventually led him 
into France, and even as far as t.i Paris. The catalogue of his 
discoveries is a long one. The fatigues and expenses he in¬ 
curred in his search, undaunted by inclement seasons, bad 
roads, and haunts difficult of access, make his enterprise, to 
philobiblist susceptibilities, quite as romantic as any tale of 
chivalry; and in the then but luilf-disused language of chi¬ 
valry, he and his fellow-entliusiasts were wont to speak of their 
enterprise. Their mission, they said, was to rescue their 
glorious ancestors from the jwison-houses of the Germans and 
the Giiuls. The MSS. Poggio recovered were all of Latin 
authors. Put the time had come when Latin authors ■were 
studied with more interest as lianders on of Greek culture, 
than as representatives of a culture about to give way to 
Christianity, which was the light in wdiich the Treceutisti had 
regarded them. And if any substantial reticence on the score 
of religion remained u}) to the date of Poggio’s j(mrney, it may 
1)0 said to have been entirely cast away by the advanced school 
of philologists, after the Intoxication—scarcely any other word 
will describe it—consequent on that event. Then set in that 
com])letc self-surrender, Avhich ever marks the stage where 
enthusiasm passes into fanaticism; wdien judgment is trans- 
fen-ed from the tribunal of man’s innate conscience and taste, 
and rested on the mere technicalities of a special culture. It 
was, in its extreme, a species of intellectual fctidiism which 
thenceforth spell-bound the lettered legion, the Poggios, Filclfos, 
Valias, Aretinos, and their like. They sought for every scrap 
of ancient parchment as eagerly as the Mahometan seeks for 
the stray leaves of his Koran, and cherished them as devoutly. 
Their communications to each other on each discovery have 
quite a dramatic interest. 

Now all this glamour of the so-called ^ age of Poggio ’ was 
experienced at Florence more than anywhere else, and more in 
all the other states and towms of Italy than at Koine, wdiere, as 
we have said, the unculture of the people was proverbial. At 
tlie moment of Martin V.’s election to fill tlie chair of St. Peter, 
the attention of the world to the great Church question kept 
other interests proportionally in the background The new 
Pontiff’s first and most pressing cares upon his elevation were 
—first, the re-organisation of the Koman State; and, secondly, 
the maintenance of the moral authority of the Holy See; both 
of which had been most grievously dislocated since the original 
removal to Avignon. Martin was no incapable politician, and 
the first part of his task was, on the whole, well performed; 
but the moral resuscitation of the Papal authority, such as he 
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achieved it, must have been felt to be a very poor compromise. 
The nations of Christendom were anxious, on many grounds, 
to set up again the central authority of the Church, and were 
willing to give all outward honour to its ncwly-aj)pomted re¬ 
presentative ; but, as a ruler of spirits, his word was essentially 
powerless; he could not attempt, by the old dogmatic devices, 
to control the mental activity of the age. The choice before him 
was either to adjust his relations to it, so as to accept its general 
impulse, harmonising it, as well as he was able, with tradi¬ 
tionary Church assumptions; or, while ])ossessing less spiritual 
prestige than even the Popes of Petrarch’s time, to set himself 
in opposition to the intellectual novelties of the day, as they 
did. What would have made the latter course even a more 
disastrous one in his case than in theirs was, that the city and 
State of Rome could no longer be hid in a comer, as it were; 
and that the contrast between its actual condition and the 
sentimental glorification of its past existence, which the Iln- 
injinists were for ever repeating, must have been patent to 
every eye. 

Pope Martin chose the only course that seemed reasonably 
open to him. He called men of learning about him, advanced 
them to higli ecclesiastical posts, and made the culture of 
letters honourable in his dominions. 13ut it was still j)OSsiblc 
at this time, without being conspicuously behindhand with the 
character of existing literary progress, to hold it in solution 
with the approved elements of trained scholasticism and 
churchraanship. The most far-seeing statesman in Martin’s 
position need hardly have been aware that the intellectual 
saturnalia tow^ards which philology was tending at Florence, 
must necessarily infect the whole Humanist movement. 

Martin’s successor was a man of less Avorldly temperament 
than himself, of narrower mental prejudices; yet, as regarded 
his ])osition towards Humanism, Eugene IV. pursued a very 
similar course. And on the wdiolc, the general character of 
the Revival learning, as represented at the court of these two 
pontiffs, may be described as businesslike, liberal, and sym¬ 
pathetic towards the later tendencies, yet decorous enough to 
keep under suppression the ndlder license of even Poggio 
himself, who held office in the chancery of both. 

To exemplify by a few names. Cardinal Giordano Orsini was 
the most eminent, and, if some angry scholars are to be 
believed, the most jealous, of contemporary book-collectors. 
His discovery of twelve hitherto unknown Comedies of Plautus, 
set the literary world in ecstasies. He bequeathed his very 
valuable store of MSS., 254 in number, to the library of St. 
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Peter’s, afterwards absorbed into that of the Vatican. Car¬ 
dinal Corscr was likewise a diligent collector; Cardinals 
Albergati, Cesarini, and Capranica devoted their talents more 
to church history, law, and theology than to philological 
learning. But this too was efficiently represented by—among 
several others—the great Poggio himself, by Cencio de’ Rustici, 
his fellow-student, and by Biondo Flavio, whose painstaking 
investigation into the local and documental records of past 
times anticipated the favourite studies of the next generation. 
Biondo dedicated his first work, ‘ Koma Instaurata,’ to Eugene 
IV. Cyriac of Ancona, again, a strange vagabond genius, 
half enthusiast, half rogue, who wandered all over Italy and 
the East, sweejnng into his net every alleged relic of antiquity 
he could lay his hands on, wrote his garrulous confidences to 
this Pope, and found some favour in his eyes. Considering 
Eugene’s monkish cast of mind, the posture he assumed to¬ 
wards the interests of literature is of itself an evidence of the 
j)Otcnt spirit that was abroad. lie re-constructed the lioinau 
University, a work which Innocent VII. had failed to achieve, 
and which Martin V. had let alone ; which, indeed, may have 
been a measure less calculated to promote the tendencies of 
Humanism than to conserve the old pedagogic traditions; 
for though the influence of advanced philology might be felt in 
some branches of study, still the school sciences of theology and 
jurisprudence were sure to hold their own against the special 
genius of the licnaissance, in a scat of learning under the very 
shadow and sanction of the Church. 

The removal of Eugene to Florence in 1434, on account of 
local disturbances in his capital, was the cause of a very 
marked and memorable change in the intellectual attitude of 
the Papal See. Here oi>ens a vista, through which the eye 
may range in continuous prospect to the cynical voluptuousness 
of Leo X.’s court; then to the startling chasm of the Keforin- 
ation; then to that uncompromising and abiding reaction 
which definitively severed the action of the Papacy from the 
course of secular free inquiry; Avhich prepared, in the gradual 
seething-pot of cause and consequence, the encyclical mani¬ 
festoes and the dogmatic definitions of the present day. The 
whole train was laid, when, on tlic evening of the 4th of May, 
1434, dressed in monkish disguise, the fugitive Vicar of Christ 
descended, with a few attendants, from the Ripa Grande into a 
small boat bound for Ostia, thence to make his way to what 
had been before now a safe refuge for popes in trouble, the 
vigorous republican city, the leader among the free states of 
Italy, the ever-brightening focus of her arts and letters. 
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Providence works often by little-suspected means. The 
Roman Court located for nine years at Florence, imjdied a 
newly-aroused but liitherto conventionally-guarded spirit of 
literary research coming in contact with an enthusiasm which 
had unconditionally surrendered itself to the seductions of the 
classical revival. It was the tinder receiving the contact of 
the spark. Rome transplanted to Florence, was Rome no 
more, in the sense of a self-centred authority and influence. 
It became an aggregate of official personages merely, around 
■whom an independent civilisation was jdying its seductions. 
Since the ecclesiastical scandals of the former age, Florentine 
life had been practically very free from Church control. The 
outburst of Humanism falling in with its secular tendencies, had 
not failed to give them fresh impetus. To think and feel as did 
the ancients, and live as did the ancients, began to be an acknow¬ 
ledged aim. There was no question at all, at this time, among 
scholars, of throwing off’ the bonds of ecclesiastical allegiance. 
The efforts to reconstitute the Pa])acy after the schism had 
shown how strongly a supreme head of the Church was felt to 
be a necessity of the Christian ivorld by the great majority of 
its members. Men’s habits of life and thought had been too 
much mixed up with church influences and agency to })crmit 
the thought of rebellion. Heretical doctmie was far from 
making way in southern brains; it had no interest or attrac¬ 
tion for them. Rut to preserve respect in the abstract for 
church routine, and acquiescence in church dogmas, was one 
thing; to revere the Papal policy or person, or to have the 
slightest deference for church authority as a guide in intellec¬ 
tual research, was another. The advanced race of scholars 
at this time, while they for the most part accei)tcd the church 
of their fathers as a machine for making things go right 
in this ■w'orld, and—somewhat hy])othctically—in the next, 
altogether avoided weighing the claims of doctrinal or of 
moral faith, and gave themselves, Avithout adjustment of con¬ 
sequences, entirely to the resuscitation of the ideals contained 
in classical antiquity. This was their practical inspiration. 
For this they lived. For this posterity owes them a debt; for 
had their zeal been less, we might never have entered fully 
into the heritage of those thoughts and words of past days 
which taste must ever hold to be of priceless value. But when 
we look at the mental habits of Poggio, Beccatelli, Valla, 
Filelfo, and their like, it must be admitted that the ‘gran 
‘ studio e ’1 grand’ amore ’ to ■which they surrendered their 
hearts, pretty well cancel their claim to be considered Chris¬ 
tians iq any real sense. And it was not only that men of their 
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type of character succeeded in emancipating themselves from 
all scruples which morality or religion might have opposed to 
the entire assimilation of their ])agan ideals. 

The study of antiquity became also, as a study, set apart 
from the reflex operation of Christian sentiment, by a class of 
scholars far less unscrupulous than tliey were, a class who 
form one of the most interesting groups of the period under 
review. However inconsistently, these men, along with the 
keenest zest in profane literature, managed to retain their 
Ciiristlan decorum and even a positive spirit of piety, though 
Avithout attem]>ting to harmonise the two devotions that 
govornetl their hearts, or forecasting the disruption which must 
in the nature of tilings result from the collision of such ill- 
matched associates. They formed for a time a bridge betAveen 
Christianity and secularism. They had their jn'ototypes In the 
student life of Florence itself; and a few of the most dis¬ 
tinguished may find fitting mention here. First there was 
Ambrogio Traversari, the president of the Academical Society, 
Avhich held its meetings in the Convent dcgF Angeli. Thirty- 
one years he lived peaceably at Florence, observing the rules 
of his order, to the generalship of Avhich he was eventually 
promoted; guiding the young by his counsels, keeping up an 
extensive coiTespondciice with the chief men of learning of his 
day, collecting ancient MSS. and translating Greek authors 
—the fathers of the Church chiefly if not exclusively—into 
Latin. Traversari Avas admired and respected by all parties in 
the state, for, to the honour of Florence, differing politics Avere 
then no bar to literary appreciation; but the advent of the 
Medici to poAver Avas a special satisfaction to him, as his best 
friends Averc to be found in tlieir party ranks. During the last 
years of his life his learned rcjiosc Avas broken in upon by 
the demands of Eugene IV., Avho Avaiited the services of the 
general of the Camaldolites to carry out the ])ctty monkish 
reforms by Avhich he dreamed of regenerating the Church. 
Vittorino da Fcltre Avas another of the pious Humanists. 
Education was his special department. Under him, Mantua, 
the city of his patrons the Gonzagas, became the foremost seat 
of training for the young. He bestowed equal attention on 
the poor as on the rich, nourishing and teaching the former 
* per r ainore di Dio; ’ and the religious discipline of his house 
was monastic in its strictness. Guarino da Verona performed 
similar offices at Ferrara, under the patronage of the princes 
of the house of Este, and was equally observant of religious 
discipline. He was one of the most eminent revivalists of his 
time, and evinced fabulous industry as a translator of Greek 
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works. MafFeo Vegio, who added a thirteenth book to the Eneid, 
wrote also biographies of the saints, and was an enthusiast for 
the memory of S. Augustine. Niccolo Niccoli and Giannozzo 
Manetti were biblical students and devout men; yet was 
Niccolo so ardent a classicist that he is said to have modelled 
his daily habits on the traditions of antiquity—carefully ex¬ 
truding everything that could disturb his dream—and to have 
so spent all his substance in collecting ancient books, that he had 
to subsist latterly on the charity of the Medici. Then there 
was Thomas of Sarzana, to whom we shall presently recur. 

Of these men, and such as these, it may be said perhaps 
that their jnous instincts stood them in stead of reasonable 
religious conviction, and that, children still in the Church’s 
arms, they were content to shut their eyes to those anomalies 
and puerilities in the popular faith, which had so much to do 
in provoking the ultra-secularism of less scrupulous classicists. 
With all their enlightenment, they had not attained to the per¬ 
ception that the accepted creed of the day was an artificial 
system, not endowed with vital inspiration, and that the profane 
literature now laying hold of the world’s thought was b<mnd up 
with a spirit of restless inquiry which must extend to other 
regions eventually; ■which must shake the pillars of moral and 
religious, as Avell as of intellectual tradition. It Avas still to he 
proved, by the lieformation scholarship of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the infusion of German earnestness into the other 
elements of the Avorld’s culture, tliat critical investigation and 
sympathy with the noblest thoughts of pre-Christian ages, 
might blend Avith a living spirit of faith, reasonable in its 
basis, though transcendent in its goal. 

As for Pope Eugene himself, Avlien at Florence, his tlioughts 
were taken up AvIth intricate controversies about the Union 
Councils, the monastic orders, and the recovery of his OAvn 
authority at Home, in Avhlcli last object he eventually suc¬ 
ceeded. But on the members of his retinue the spells of the 
classical Sirens worked most potently. Some forgot their 
spiritual fatherland as completely as the companions of Ulysses 
forgot their home; others remembered their allegiance, but 
sought to serve two masters. 

Thomas of Sarzana, a distinguished student at the University 
of Bologna, came as a young man to Florence, where he Avas 
engaged as tutor first to the sons of Rinaldo degl’ Albizzi, then 
to the sons of Palla Strozzi, both political leaders in the re* 
public. Cardinal Albergati made him his secretary, and took 
him as his companion on various missions in and out of Italy. 
In 1434 they followed the Papal Court to Florence, Avhere 
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that same 3 'ear the Medici rose to power. Thomas was happy 
at finding himself among hLs old friends and associates. He 
returned to live again the life of a scholar among scholars. 
Day hy day his small spare figure might be seen, mounted in 
blue attire on a mule, the acute lines of thought slam])ed on 
his coiinTcnance, wending his way 1o join the literary assem¬ 
blages at the Palazzo della Signoria, or at the Convent degl’ 
Angeli. The life of Thomas avus i)ure,his faith unimpeachable, 
liis piety sincere ; but the one jircvailing passion of his heart 
was to ac(iuire and to diffuse classical learning. If ever he was 
rich, he was wont to say, he would spend his money on books 
a7id buildings. Even when ))of»r, he impoverished himself still 
more by liis eftbrts to collect a libraiy, giving sums he could 
ill s])are for some obscure IMS. of past ages, or for careful and 
correct cojiics of those already known. 

This was the man who, on Po])e Eugene’s death in 1447, 
Mas chosen to fill tlie oftiee of Head of the Church. True to 
the enchantment of his life, his first ambition was to create, at 
Koine itself, a ^ ('ourt of the jVInses,’ a central home of all that 
was most advanced in arts and erudition. To achieve his end 
he M as aM’are that he must rclv entirely on the external forces 
he could attract. There Avas no Indigenous literature at Komc, 
no jinlsation of intelligence, quivering through all classes of 
the pojmlation, as at Florence, lie had to ‘call his s])irits 
‘ from tlui vasty deep.’ And they came. ‘All the learned of 
‘ the Avorld,’ it is said hy the old MTitcr V^espasiano, ‘ came in 
‘ Pope Jsicholas's time to Koine, partly from their OAvn impulse, 
‘ partly invited hy him because he M'ished to see them at his 
‘court.’ And Avhat kind of spirits Avere they? Kathcr, it 
must be confessed, like those Mdiich the magician’s ignorant 
apprentice, in Goethe’s poem, called up rashly with his masters 
spell. Lorenzo Valla M-as one. His attacks on the authenticity 
of the legendary ‘ Donation of Constantine,’ in which he did 
not scruple to inveigh against the temporal sovereignty of the 
Papacy—on the monkish orders, on the scholastic system of 
education, his defiance of the Inquisition, his calumnies against 
Pope Eugene, his suspected doctrinal lieterodoxy, and his lite¬ 
rary libertinism, might well have made him an enfant terrible 
to a conscientious upholder of ecclesiastical proprieties. But 
he M^as rcjiuted to be the best Latin scholar of his time, and 
altogether one of the very ablest and most active promoters of 
classical literature; and he was engaged in translating the 
history of Thucydides from Greek into Latin. And so Nicho¬ 
las, in whose eyes a handsome philological cloak always covered 
a multitude of sins, appointed him to the office of Apostolical 
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Scribe. Nay, having a scholar’s respect for historical criticism 
himself, the Pope did not grudge Valla the op])ortunities which 
his access to the papal archives afforded him, of collecting evi¬ 
dence in corroboration of his attack on the myth of Constan¬ 
tine’s donation, which evidence, curiously enough, became, 
when eventually Valla’s treatise Avas published—not till 1520 
—one of the most formidable Aveapons against Pojnc, in the 
hands of Ulrich von liutten. 

If his desire to patronise the best possible Latin version of 
Thucydides made Nicholas V. blind to Valla’s disqualifications 
as an ornament of the Papal Court, so the desire of securing 
the best possible Latin version of Homer induced liim to invite 
Francesco Filclfo, a still more discreditable specimen of Hu¬ 
manist morals, but the foremost of all Italian Grecists. The 
circumstances of the invitation are characteristic. Filelfo 
is passing through Home on his Avay to Naples, and after 
half a day spent in the former eajiital, is mounting his horse 
to ])roceed on his journey. But the rumour of his visit has 
reached the Pojie. Biondo Flavio Avaits on the tra\dler 
with a flattering message from his Holiness, requesting an im* 
mediate inter\’ieAV. Filelfo remonstrates. Another envoy 
arrives from the impatient pontiff, seizes the man of letters by 
the aim, and drngs him to the presence chamber. Nicholas 
receives him Avith jirofusc expressions of delight; and being 
unable to prevail u])ou him then and there to forego his other 
engagements, presents him Avitli a purse of 500 ducats, as a 
testimonial of the gratification Avliich the perusal of his Satires 
had afforded him. TiiC Satires of Francesco Filelfo thus re¬ 
warded by the Head of tlie Cliristian Church, a respectable 
and pious Head to boot I V'^erily the limes were ominous. 

No insignificant cireiimstane-c again, as shoAving the advance 
towards recognition Avhieh special Humanist tendencies were 
at this time making, is thatPoggio, avIio had attacked Beccatelli 
for the license of his writings in 1438, now, under tlic eyes of 
the good Pope Nicholas, ventured to publish his OAvn ‘ Facetias,’ 
a collection of scurrilous anecdotes, many of tbem relating to 
his OAvn experiences among the ecclesiastics of Martin V.’s 
court, but hitherto decorously concealed in MS. Of the violent 
and indecent forms Avhich personal controversy between scholars 
could assume, a more notable example could hardly have been 
given than the quarrel between Poggio and Valla, carried on 
at the Pontifical headquarters without any sort of restraint, 
and embracing in its vortex partisans from every quarter. 

The self-sufficiency and vanity of all these men of letters 
was in fact overweening, and such patronage as that of Nicholas 
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did much to spoil them. Everywhere they were courted and 
feared; for the thrust or jibe of a learned classicist was an evil 
to which no one could be indifferent. Soon they began to 
think themselves rather superior than otherwise to the very 
ancients whom they professed to idolise. There is an ejngram 
by Filelfo, in which he ranks himself above Virgil as an orator 
if below him as a poet, and above Cicero as a poet, if below 
him as an orator; adding that no great man of antiquity can 
be pointed out as his equal in respect of his having tlie mastery 
over both its languages alike. 

As a matter of fact, the literary merit of this generation of 
Humanists lay in translation, and not in coini)Osition. Of their 
own writings, the special boast of their day, no memory now sur- 
vives, save when the subject may happen to have historic value. 
But in making the knowledge of the Greek philosoj)hcrs and his- 
torians accessible to the world in accurate and readable Latin 
versions, they did a great work, and it is this work for which 
s[>ccially the literary court of Nicholas V. merits recognition. 
How signal tlie benefit to the Avorld Avas, may be conceived 
when we call to mind that Aristotle, the great so-called autho¬ 
rity of the middle ages, had only been known hitherto in the 
second-liand versions of the schoolmen; that a few dry com¬ 
pendia summed u]> the current knowledge of Thucydides, 
Herodotus, &c.; and that the riatonic philosophy was literally 
a terra incoynita till, under Nicliolas's direction, the first trans¬ 
lation was made, and gaA^e substance to the interest excited by 
Bessarion's lectures. Nor must avo forget the attention which 
Nicholas certainly paid to sacred literature. He claimed the 
labours of scholars for translation from the fathers and from 
the Scriptures. Valla’s annotations on the N, T. text wt^re 
pcrhaj)s the actual commencement of scientific criticism in that 
direction, while his exposure of sundry ecclesiastical fictions 
led the Avay in anotlier. In the last year of liis lUe, Nicliolas 
induced Giannozzo Manetti to enter his serA'ice, and saAv the 
beginning of a translation of the Bible and of an apology for 
Christianity made by that estimable man of letters. 

Is it invidious to add, or rather, is there not a touch of 
natural patlios in the anecdote, that after some troublous years 
of local and general government, which jarred his temper and 
made him long for the peace of his old student life, there aaxm-o 
found in the room in which Nicholas V. breathed his last, fifty- 
six volumes, his cherished companions, all, except two Avorks of 
Lactantius and Eusebius, belonging to the masterpieces of pro¬ 
fane antiquity ? Truly, ‘ the ruling passion strong iu death ! ’ 

It is not to be wondered at if in modern times Nicholas V. 
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should have acquired the highest praise from historians. That 
Gibbon should have been one of the first to do him honour 
might have seemed of ambiguous import; but Gibbon’s enco¬ 
mium on the Pope who ‘ sharpened the weapons which were 
‘ soon pointed against the Koinan Church,’ commended itself 
to the lights of the eighteenth century. Romanists have 
been proud to show that one of the most virtuous of their line 
of Pontiffs felt himself able to sym])athise with and jiromotc 
the richest intellectual culture of his time: liberals have admired 


him as a churchman in advance of his age and communion 
—a Maicenas not hampered by the straitness of St. Peter’s 
chair. A sober view^ of the case in all its hearings must, we 
think, qualify the commendation. If greatness moans the 
power to grasp the real nature of' the princi])les at work on 
the tendencies and needs of contemporary society, then surely 
he cuiinot be pronounced to liave achieved it who, as Head of 
a church calling ilsolf infallihle, the one authoritative deposilnry 
and witness of Christ’s truth, countenanced the speculations of 
irreverent critics ; who, as ju’ofcssional chamy)ion of (-liristian 
morality, gave ungrudging, unmisgiving encouragement to 
absolutely paganising views of life in the mental atiiiosjjhere 
around him. What matter that he led processions, coinj)oscd 
litanies, yu-esldcd over the most thronged of jubilees, preached 
a crusade ? 'J'hcre can be no doubt that his ])atron!ige <^1* men 
like Valla and Filcifo eoritrihuted essentially to place the 
garrison of the CMiurch in tlie fatally false position in which 
Luther found it, A\heu, under some guardians of the fold li^ss 
virtuous than himself, the spirit of the Renaissance had pro¬ 
ceeded in its natural course of evolution. 


Nicholas founded the Vatican Library, and endowed it with 
5,000 volumes: many more than any other library in Europe 
jiossessed. Tiic contrast bctAvccii his attitude towui’ds litera¬ 
ture and that of St. Gregory the Great, the hook-hater, might 
well make Hallam liken them to M. Angelo’s figures of 
Night and Morning, standing at the two gates of the Middle 
Ages; guardians I'cspectively of the sleep and aAvakening of 
the world’s intelligence. But j>crhaps Gregory was the most 
consistent of the two, in that he recognised the logic of incom¬ 
patibilities: at all events, later Ultramontane reactionism has 
given direct countenance to his ymnciple : And indeed was there 
not something startling in the converse exemplification, when, 
sixty years after the death of Nicholas, Leo X. utilised his 
double command as interpreter of the Church’s verities and 
princ!e of literary society, by fulminating a bull of excommuni¬ 
cation against anyone Avho should infringe the ten-years’ copy- 
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right of the publisher to whom He had intrusted the MS. of five 
newly-found books of Tacitus ? It is recorded of Nicholas’s suc¬ 
cessor, Calixtus III., a technical jurist with no taste for letters, 
that when he stepped into the aj)artmcnt which contained the 
volumes collected by his predecessor, and beheld their outward 
inagnificcncc as well as their number, he exclaimed, ‘And it 
‘ was for this, then, that he wasted the treasury of (rod’s 
‘ Church!’ It is recorded, too, that Calixtus scattered far 
and wide the literary stores for Avhich he entertained no value; 
but the accusation is certainly in its main features untrue. 

‘ Indeed,’ says Rciunont, ‘ the Vatican Library contains not a 
* few MSS. placed there by this unlettered l^ope himself.’ It 
would seem that the spirit of the age was too strong for him, 
as it had been for Eugene IV. He only reigned three years. 

Next after the brief interlude of Calixtus HI-, came the six 
years’ pontificate of Pius II.—-tErieas Sylvius Piccolomini —a 
man whose character has sincrular interest as bearin" on tl e 

n o 

moral conditions of his age, and is in every way remarkable. 
Of the leading Poj)es since the Council of Constance, each had 
had liis distinctive tendency, Martin V. was a statesman pri¬ 
marily; Eugene JV. a churchman primarily; Nicholas V. a 
patron of letters primarily; Pius II. Avas a man of varied 
imjndscs, AvhoftC greatness lay in their coincidence, and Avhose 
failures in their conflict. 

Nature had CTuhnved him with a A’crsatile temper. Ilis 
mind was open to impressions from all quarters, and it so 
happened that his experiences brought him acquainted Avith 
many sides of things. Inoculated in early life with the pre¬ 
vailing ])assion for classical literature, he had been a diligent 
pupil, while at Florence, of Francesco Filclfo. At the Council 
of Basle he acted as private secretary to Cardinal Capranica, 
and Avas thus eullsted in the Church j)arty adAcrsc to Pope 
Eugene. Afterwards be took service Avith Cardinal Albergati 
and Aveut Avith that prelate to Germany, where he resided 
for several years, became secretary and envoy in the employ¬ 
ment of the emperor Frederick III., and identified himself 
AA'ith the affairs of the Church in Germany, of Avhich he 
Avas looked upon as a kind of representative, or ‘protector,’ 
Avhen at Rome. To bis German associations we are inclined 
ourselves to ascribe much of the earnestness and sensibility 
of his matured character; for though it is true that German 
intelligence made little figure in the literary world at that 
early period of the Revival—none at all in comparison with 
Italian intelligence—yet there Avas a stir in the mental at¬ 
mosphere of the North, also, of which the colleges at Deventer 
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and elsewhere are an indication ; and quietly, but surely, a 
foundation was being laid for that patient, true-hearted ques¬ 
tioning of fact and theory, W’hich w'as characteristic of German 
thought at the epoch of the Reformation, and has been 
characteristic of it ever since. 

Calixtus 111. gave ^Rneas Svlvius the Cardinal’s hat: but 
before that time his politics Imd undergone a change. From 
ha\iiig been an advocate of Councils against the Pope, he 
liad become a strong Papal partisan, and strove to bring back 
the (.lerinan prelates fi'om their insuboi'dinate ways. When, 
having been raised to the Pontificate on the death of Calixtus, 
he Tried to enforce Ids authority as chief of Christendom, in 
summoning the pcnvc'rs of Euro])e to a crusade, his earlier 
opinions wore naturally brouglit up against him. Tlicni it was 
that he made his famous recantatitm: ‘ Jielicvo me now that 1 
‘ am old. ratlicr than wlien 1 s]>oke as a youth. Pay more re- 
^ gard to the Sovereign Pontiff than to the individual. Keject 
* vEneas, receive Pius (^JEneam rcjicitv: Pium recipifvy 

The motives assigned for his change of front liavo been 
various: interest, cowardice, time-serving pliability, or a 
wearied longing for central peace. AVe imagine them to have 
been analogous to those of the ‘ frightened liadical ’ of modern 
politics. Alarmed at the possible consequences of the reforms 
he at first advocated, and the more alarmed as danger was 
pressing from the infidel East upon Christendom, lie knew 
no remedy to have recourse to but the old remedy winch his 
predecessiirs had recommended to sluggish hearers, and which 
nothing but vigorous aiitlmrity could apply. How little his 
sober judgment trusted in its efficacy, his oavu words Avben 
Cardinal may show. ^ To say the truth,’ he once wrote when 
a crusade was talked of, ‘ I do not expect to succeed. Chris- 
‘ tianity lias no longer a head. Neither to the Pojjc nor to 
^ the Emjieror do men render what is their due. Every state 
‘ has a separate prince, and every prince a separate interest. 
‘ AVhat mortal could reconcile the English with the French, 
^ Genoa with Aragon, Germans with Hungarians or Bohe- 
mians ?' 

There are, as we think, few episodes in history so pathetic 
as the narrative of that abortive expedition brought about at 
last by dint of incessant toil and exertion, of unsparing self- 
sacrifice, and of importunate eloquence, by this man of many 
minds and many perceptions, of broken health and hourly 
suffering, for whom books and nature had delights unspeak¬ 
able, yet who immolated everything to the hope of saving 
Christendom by a spell which would no longer conjure. ‘ I 
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^ have hitherto said to the people. Go! and they M^ould not go. 
^ I will now say. Come ! and perchance they will follow me. At 
‘ all events, 1 will set the example of embarking, if only to 
^ meet my death/ These were the sentiments of desperation; 
and, turning back to cast a last glance on his illustrious city, 
as he proceeded in his bark down the Tiber, he exclaimed, 
‘ Farewell, Rome! never more shalt thou behold me living/ 
Then came the dreary stages, as borne on a litter, worn wdth 
anguish of body and vexation of sj)irit, l^ope Pius made Ms way 
to Ancona, his curtains drfiwn close that he might shut from 
view the spectacle of the few ill-appointed stragglers who in 
answer to his appeal w’^ere dragging themselves to the port 
of embarkation. Even Avhen there, further disappointment 
aw-^aited him ; the promised Venetian fleet had not arrived. It 
came at last; but the sight of the white-winged galleys on the 
bosom of the Adriatic could not now bring back the Avarm 
cm’rent to his veins. ‘ Till to-day,’ he said to those beside his 
couch, ^ the fleet has failed the Pontiff—now the Pontiff fails 
^ the fleet.’ On the morrow he expired; his arm round the 
neck of his trusted friend Cardinal Ammanatl, to whom his 
last words w'ere, ^ Be good, my son, and pray for me I ’ This 
abortive crusade of Pius II. was the funeral march of medisBval 
Christianity. 

The world’s ways had changed indeed. There are two kinds 
of leaders among nuankind on whom the verdict of contempo¬ 
raries has stamped the sentence ‘ incompris’—the leaders whose 
ideas go before their time, find the leaders whose ideas go 
behind their time. The one sort would Hffht a fire before the 
wood is drv; the other sort would kindle one amid embers 
whose vitality is consumed. Of these last was Pius IL The 
feature that differenced his appeal from the earlier crusading 
summons of Peter the Hermit, or of Bernard de Glairvaux, 
was tliat his leverage was from the mind, not from the heart. 
He sought, by reflection and analogy, to call back an en¬ 
thusiasm which the temper of the times was unfitted to enter¬ 
tain. Ilis personal conviction of the moral claims and import 
of Christianity was assuredly something very different from 
the mere adhesion to its creeds and traditions through custom, 
or superstition, or distrust of change, which constituted the reli¬ 
gion of so many of his contemporaries. Different, too, it was 
from the then latest birth of speculation, the fashionable syn¬ 
cretism whicli at Florence was attempting to amalgamate the 
faith of the Gospel with its old foe of the Roman Imperial 
times, Neo-Platonism. Pina was wont to say, ‘ If Christianity 
^ had not received the attestations of miracles, it would never- 
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‘ thcless have commanded acceptance on the ground of its 
‘ morality.’ This was a conce])tion superior to contemporary 
theology. In his apjdication of Christian principles to the 
practical problems of his life, he could be no less clear. ‘ The 
‘ divine gift of just rulcrship,’ he said, on occasion of the death 
of a Venetian doge, ' is not to be learnt from the philosojdiers; 

‘ it is t(» be fetched only out of those depths of the inmost soul 
‘ into which he that descends has God for his companion.’ 
The quixotic letter he himself wrote to Mahomet II. to en¬ 
deavour to persuade him of the truth of Christianity was at 
all events a testimony of his own loyal belief in the religion of 
which he was the official guardian. 

Let us now consider Pius as connected with the literary 
conditions of his age. That the expectations his accession had 
raised among the learned were not fully realised, is certain. But 
with some liberal historians it has been the fashion to decry 
him as a reactionary ])opc, a renegade and a bigot, and to 
rate him much below Nicholas V. or Leo X. Here, again, 
historic judgment has changed its note of late, as students 
have learned better to appreciate both the refincjnents of his 
genius and the twofold ])erils to Christianity which certainly 
impended in his lime, from the Mahometans and from the 
llevlvalists. The endeavour to rekindle C-hiistian earnestness 
in men’s wills at such a juncture was no unworthy, though, 
with the means he used, it w as a mistaken effort. For the 
interests of solid learning, no one in his time cherished a 
greater zeal. Tlie phase of so-callcd Humanism for wdiich he 
least cared, for wliich, indeed, he manifested something like 
contempt, was the pedantic philology which had hitherto been 
so extravagantly landed, and to which Nicholas Y. had accorded 
the highest honours. Filelfo expected to have reaped great 
benefits from the advancement to the Papacy of one who had 
been his former pupil, and was in every way so distinguished 
a scholar. But Pius neglected to give the old pagan the ])OSts 
he desired ; and Filelfo, more sno^ broke out into scurrilous in¬ 
vectives which did not cease when Pius w'as in his grave. 

Those tendencies of the chxssical revival wliich met with his 
special encouragement mark the advent of the second genera¬ 
tion of the fifteenth century Humanists; the men who occu¬ 
pied themselves mainly with the j)ractical side of ancient life; 
with its monuments and inscriptions, with the records and 
vestiges of its historical existence. Petrarch, who acted as 
pioneer in so many directions, had pointed to this, among 
others; but the conceited philosophers of the ‘ Poggian era,’ 
while hunting for their manuscript treasures, had neglected to 
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trace and preserve the records which the crumbling stones 
around them had to reveal. Much was irrecoverably lost by 
their carelessness, Poggio himself did collect many iiiscrip- 
tio/is which but for him would have been lost to posterity; 
which, in Ihct. were thought to be lost, till only of late years 
his collection happened to be discovered among the MSS. 
of the Vatican. Biondo Flavio, who had dedicated his first 
wwk, ‘ Koma Inst^iurata,’to Eugene IV., now dedicated his 
second work, ‘ Jloma Triumphans,’ to Pius. The first was 
an attempt to rc(;onstruct the tojiographical and architec¬ 
tural, Ihc second the moral and historical, existence of the 
city. Biondo did groat service in photographing, as it were, 
the Ancient lioinc of that day in all its essential details. An 
antiquai'ian of the imitative sort, whose fame originates with 
the reign of Pius, Avas Pomponio Lcto. He Avas (piite as fan¬ 
tastic in his way as the earlier j)hilologers liad been. His 
house on tin* Quirinal was a perfect museum of antiquities. 
He lived in the lilc of the old Koiiians, j)lanned liis abode ac¬ 
cording to the rules of Cato, Varro, and Columella, lectured 
on the classics to crowded audiences before daylight, ])roinoted 
theatri('al representations of the comedies of Plautus, and 
instituted in his oAvn house a sort of club, or ‘ Academy,’ of 
Avhicli one object Avas the occult celebration of old Homan rites. 
The ]»roceedings of this Academy attracted serious attention in 
the next jiontifieatc, and were the occasion of an attempt to 
raise a ‘ No Paganism ’ cry for political purjioscs. Pedantry 
like this could have had little attraction for Pius ; but he in¬ 
spired or encouraged in some members of his court that interest 
in the Avidor bearings of history which he felt himself. Biondo 
Flavio’s ‘ Decades’ dealt A\dth the records of mediacA^al tiuies- 
Pius endeavoured to give them Avith his oAvn hand an improved 
literary form. C/ani]>aiu) composed a biography of the Pope; and 
Ammanati continued his ‘Commentaries’ iu a style modelled 
after that of his patron, and Avith a good deal of his spirit 
of observation. Another of Pius’s cardinals, Nicholas of Cusa, 
was a very remarkable man indeed; a high church politician, 
and with something of the old scholasticism in his modes of 
thought, yet an accomplished Humanist also, and perhaps 
the most able and original thinker of his time in a depart¬ 
ment then almost neglected, that of Natural Science. He 
had had his earliest training in the German college of Deventer, 
and represented German interests, in great measure, at the 
Papal Court. 

But Pius himself was the pre-eminent literary genius of his 
own pontificate. If Nicholas V. admired and invited the 
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greatest lights of culture, Pius inspired them by personal 
example. 

He was a most prolific author; skilled in almost every 
department of literature tlien in vogue: in poetry, philosophy, 
geography, fiction (he wrote a romance in early life), but above 
all, in history. His ‘ Commentaries,’ or ^ History of his Own 
^ Time,’ comj)osed after he became Pope, are invaluable as an 
original source of information, and, if judged not to be in the 
most finished style of contemporary scholarship, are said to be 
very attractive for the si>irit and life with which they arc com¬ 
posed, and for the rich field of observation they embrace- For 
it is distinctive of this writer of the fifteenth century, that he 
seems to have observed all that a curious inquirer of modern 
days would have observed—the manners and })cculiarities of 
different nations, the beauties of landscape, the monumental 
relics of past ages, varieties of individual character; everything, 
in short, which can throw light on the actions and thoughts of 
man as man. In its strictest sense, no one <»f his day merited 
as well as he did the title of Humanist. 

The fascinating pages of Burckhardt open many glimpses 
into the mental kaleidoscope of this accomplished pontiff. Ho 
was the first to extend antiquarian investigations from tlie 
capital itself to the peninsula in general. The Campagiia, 
and the regions adjoining, engaged lus special attention. He 
regarded the monuments of past times ^Yith more than a 
scholar’s interest, with a sort of sentimentality that Avould 
seem almost to have anticipated the feelings of the ago of 
Gdthe and of Byron. Ilis curiosity never deserts him. When 
travelling to attend tlie Congress of Mantua, he is anxious to 
certify the tradition of the labyrinth of Clusium described by 
Pliny, and of the so-called Villa of Virgil on the ]Mincio. Not 
only was his interest kindled by the sight of buildings and 
inscriptions connected with the glories of old Roman history, 
hut the relics of Christianity also had a voice for him which 
sometimes conflicted with the older voice. Few who prided 
themselves on mental culture in those days would have ven¬ 
tured to suggest, as he did, that the city of Nola may per¬ 
chance have merited truer honour from the memory of St. 
Paulinus than from that of Marcellus and his heroic fight; or 
would have cherished the idea that possessed him latterly of 
forming at Rome a general receptacle for the saintly relics 
which might be despised or maltreated elsew^hcre. He loved 
to observe the natural characteristics of every place to which 
his wanderings led him. Towards the close of his pontificate^ 
when worn by his inveterate enemy the gout, and unable to 
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move save in a Utter, he takes pleasure in relating his journeys 
through the hills and valleys of the Roman States, seeks to 
determine the limits of the ancient tribes who dwelt there, and 
desenbes man and nature with untiring vivacity. His sen¬ 
sibility to the charms of' nature is a trait very unusual in the 
writci'S of his age. The panoramic view from Monte Cavo, 
the site of Todi, the hill country of his native Sienna, 
are among the pictures most vividly rendered in his Com¬ 
mentaries. He delighted in short excursions and rural retreats, 
and would derive genuine refreshment from the influence of 
those Italian skies he loved so well. Then he would hold 
consistories or receive envoys camped nut in some green 
meadow under the shade of ii giant chestnut, or in an olive 
grove, with the sound of waters jmrling at his side. Every¬ 
thing that 'was curious or characteristic caught his eve; the 
blue Avaviug flax-fields, the yellow' broom, rare shrubs or 
picturesque trees aud Avaterfalls, And all this, be it remem¬ 
bered, he deemed Avorthy of being noted doAvn. TJiis consti¬ 
tutes the difference between Pius and the ordinary intelligences 
of tlic time. They had eyes too, and saAV what Avas before 
them ; but Avho save Im, this much Avom invalid, this pontiff 
harassed Avifli public affairs, this scholar of abstruse acquire¬ 
ments, -would haA’e ibought, then, of describing so unpretending 
an episode of rural life, as, for instance, a boat-race on the 
Lake of Rolscna ? 

The pontificate of Pius II. saA\' the expiry of mediicA'alism 
in more respects than one. Il Avas the concluding period of 
MS. bibli(\grai»hy in Italy. The first book printed south of the 
Alj)s Avas issued from the Benedictine monastery of Subiaco 
in 1465, the vear in Avlilchboth he and Cosmo dc’ Medici died. 
Ncav men, ncAv modes. 

The closing stage of MSS. had been one of great, though 
decci)tiA’e brilliance. Book-collectors of the time may be 
excused if, like Pius in his delusion about other things, 
they dreamed that here also the old Avays Avere destined to 
perpetuity. So it is, that avc often seem to Avitness a rapid 
development of existing conditions just before the advent of 
some great revolution Avhich is to supersede those conditions 
altogether. Such of us as are familiar Avith English districts 
of hill and streams, will have remarked the great movement 
that set in some forty years ago, to improve the speed of coach 
travelling not only by the case and lightness of vehicles, but 
also by the construction of level valley roads in substitu¬ 
tion for the old up and doAvn highways over which our 
leisurely forefathers were content to journey. And then all 
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at once came the inexorable iron railway; and time, money, 
ingenuity, and good meadow land had been sacrificed in vain. 
Analogous to this were the jihenomena of book-making in the 
period from 1420 to 1465. There was a rage for collecting 
libraries and multiplying MSS., and the art of transcription 
advanced many stages in dexterity, accuracy, and speed. A 
large class made their ordinary living by it; and it was prac¬ 
tised occasionally by many besides, poor scholars, or casual 
residents in some busy capital, who desired to add to their 
other means of subsistence. It is said that the copyists at 
Rome in the time of Nicholas V. were mostly Germans or 
Frenchmen ; suitors, }>robubly, who had come (*n temporary 
business, and had to snpjxn't themselves during tlic pro¬ 
verbial Avaiting time for princes’ favour. C'Ojiyists who knoAV 
the Greek characters Avere the most prized, and Avere called 
scrittori^ jiar ciniiiencc. When Cusino de’ Medici wanted to 
form a library on short notice for the Badia, he commissioned 
Vespasiano to organise a body of forty-five transcribers, got 
Pope Nicholas to draw iij) a list of desirable Avorks, and had 
two hundred volumes ready for him Avilhin twenty-lwo months. 
Fedcrigo di Montefeltro kept from thirty to forty cojiyists at 
work, both at Urbiiio and at Florence, fourtocii years long, 
for the formation of his s])lendid library at the former city; 
which library now reposes on the shelves of the Vatican, and 
displays, in the beauty and accuracy of the caligrapby, in the 
luxury of the crimson satin bindings and silver mountings 
—the regulation dress for specially prized volumes—in the re¬ 
fined illuminations and the substantial j)archment, the homage 
paid to the materiel of hook production in those ardent days. 
No wonder that this same Duke of U rhino, living to see the 
democratic innovation of types, should have exclaimed that 
for his part he should be ashamed to possess siu^h a tiling as a 
printed book ! Like our stagecoachmen and innkeejiers of the 
past, the Avhole legion of copyists mnst have found themselves 
terribly thrown out of work when the ncAv invention had once 
taken hold of public favour. It was not long in doing so. 
The cheapening and multiplication of books was everything to 
professional scholars and to the public at large. Under l*ope 
Alexander VI., the preventive censure Avas instituted at 
Rome, because by that time it had already become impossible 
to annihilate an obnoxious Avork: as Avhen Cosmo de’ Medici 
required Filelfo to annihilate his offensive treatise ‘ De Exilio.’ 

Paul II., who reigned from 1464 to 1471, has been all but 
unanimously stigmatised as an enemy of learning. It is cer¬ 
tain that he Ciame twice into collision with the cultivated classes 
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in Rome: first, Avlicn he suppressed the Abhreviatori^ a college 
of officials connected with the Roman chancery, and reconsti¬ 
tuted by Pius II. Avith a special \de\v to the encouragement of 
a good iitcrary style in its members; and again,in his proceed¬ 
ings against the Roman Academy of Pomponio Leto, Avhich 
was thro\A'u into outspoken disaffection by the suppression of 
the Abbr(‘viati)ri. It Avas unlucky for the reputation of 
Paul 11. that his blograjihy should come to be related by a 
man of letters Avho, licing connected Avith both corporations, 
had the strongest grounds for personal ill-will against him. 
Platiiia's anlmu>s has been imbil>cd liy subsequent Avuiters, AA^ho 
have almost unmnmoiisly roprohated this Pontiff* as a barbarian 
and a ]Ka*sccutor. Von Reumunt, Avho has a strong bias in 
fixvour of l)f>pes in general, refuses to helicAC Paul’s aversion 
to culture as such, bringing in evidence his measures in favour 
of the univeivity. his endeavours to provide for the subsistence 
of poor scholars, and the anticjuarian collections Avith Avhich he 
enriclicd the palace of St. ^lark—willi which indeed the racked 
aeadeinleians themselves |K)intcd a tn qnoquv argument against 
him, a:; Ave lind from JMatiiia. It seems jirctty clear that poli¬ 
tical fears were tlie real tjroiind of Paul’s liostilitA’ tothcacade- 
miciaus. The connexion of old Roman reminiscences Avith 
new Ibinian revolutionism in the ease i)r *Stef;mo Porcari when 
Nicliolas nas ])ope, and in the case of the so-called Catilinarian 
bands when Piusll. was pope—both of them jdiascs of the old 
Rien/i sjiirit, peculiar to Rome- Avas jn’csent to his mind, and 
he Avas ready to eredit the rumours of cons])iracy attached to 
the meetings of men Avh(» had dropped tlieir ba]»tisnial names 
for hiLrh-sounding Roman aj)])ellations, Avho raised altars to 
Romultis, aiul enrolled themsel\’es into a priestly college at the 
house ol* one Avhoni they delighted to call their ‘ Poiitifcx maxi- 
*mus.’ AVlum the charge of consjiiracy broke doAvn, Paul fell back 
upon tliat of im[»iety. In so (loing he overstrained the temj>er 
of his age. Public opinion avcuI against him. The tastes in- 
troducc(l by heathen antiquarianism had become too Avidely 
spread among the influential ranks of society to make such 
allegations shocking. The (/liurch Avas not the awful tribunal 
of opinion it had once been, and a pope of self-indulgent un¬ 
scrupulous temper Avas hardly felt to be in his right place when 
reproaching men of learning Avith heterodox views about the 
immortality of the souk The severity with Avhich Paul 
tortured liis victims Avas extreme; some died under the trial. 

‘ You Avould have imagined,’ says Platina, ‘ that the castle of 
^ St. Angelo was turned into the bull of Phalaris, so loudly the 
‘ hollow vault resounded Avith the cries of those miserable young 
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‘ men who were an Iionour to their age for genius and learning.’ 
After all, the utterances of Pomponio and his comrades were 
but a shade more pronounced than the utterances of men hitherto 
high in favour of popes —nay, of popes themselves. Had not 
Pius II. euphemistically remarked, on the death of Nicholas V., 
that doubtless he had gone ‘to the celestial choirs, there to 
‘ quaff nectar and the fruit of the vine ’ ? 

Certain it is that the persecution of the learned was soon felt 
to be an anachronism. Sixtus IV. allowed the Academy to be 
reopened, and officially recognised. Under the safeguard of 
publicity, its eccentricities were permitted to run their course. 
The memorial Feast of the City’s Foundation was then insti¬ 
tuted. Pomponius, the high priest, lived on till 1498, when, 
after all his extravagancies, he made a Christian end, and was 
religiously buried in the church of S. Salvatore—tliough, 
indeed, it was rumoured that, as a matter of choice, lie would 
much have preferred to rest in an ancient Homan monument 
on the Aiipiau AVay. About this Roman Academy, Von 
Rcumont has a curious passage, which it is worth going out of 
our way to transcribe. Sj»cuking of the accusations made 
against it by Paul 11., he says;— 

‘ The latest discoveries in the old Clirisliau scri(*s of graves liave 
produced a special confirmation of the circumstances on which such 
charges rest. Up to tlic fillccnth century the cemetorios 'had lain 
totally forgotten, with the exception of the Catacombs of 8. Seliastian, 
whose votive inscription is found in Siguorili’s collection. With the 
year 1433, traces of visitors commence, first in the cemetery of Calix- 
tus on die Via Appia, afterwards in the noiglibouring one of Prjctex- 
tatus, and in that of SS, Marcellinus and Petrus on the Labicana. At 
first the names are tliose of Winorito brothers, pilgrims apjm-ently, 
some foreign ones among tlicm. All at once we find ourselves among 
the members of the Roman Academy. The nfimcs Volscus, Ruffus, 
Pomponius, Fabius, Fabiannv«, &e., are written on the wall. They 
style themselves “ likeminded reve.rers and explorers of Roman antiquity 
“ imdcr the rule of Pomponius, Pontifex niaximus.'^ A certain Roman, 
Manilius Pantagathus, designates himself, “Priest of the Roman 
“ Academy.” The date, 1475, points indeed to the time of Sixtus IV., 
when, the meaning of all this society was understood, and all danger 
had passed away. But there can be no doubt that it was a repetition 
before the eyes of the public of a cultus which had before subsisted as 
a kind of seemt bond. It is certain that these modern heathens were 
ransacking the Christian cemeteries only for heathen monuments. For 
in the collection of inscriptions belonging to the latter times of the 
fifteenth century, in those of Fra Giocondo and Pietro Sabino, which 
Pomponio Leto had a considerable share in making, cemetery in¬ 
scriptions are as much absent as they are from the collections of Sig- 
norili and Ciriaco. The museum of antiquities in Pomponio’s house 
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contained no Christian monument whatever. The learned cousistorial 
advocate, Andrea Sta, Croce, who died in 1471, in his studies of the 
inscriptions and their various marks and signs, confines himself entirely 
to the monuments of classical antiquity,' * 

With Sixtus IV. the Papacy struck into that patli of terri¬ 
torial ambition in which it was led forward without faltering 
by Innocent VIIL, Alexander VL, and Julius II., and Avhich 
gave it, for the sjiace of forty years, a character distinct, con¬ 
sistent, sinister. The popes of this period were too much oc¬ 
cupied with their nepotical and otherwise worldly schemes to 
take interest in guiding the march of literature. Yet tliey 
Avorc not strangers to culture. The literary movement re¬ 
acted on them ; and wlien it came in tlieir Avay to do so, they 
promoted it. Sixtus collected books, made Platina his librarian, 
reinstated the Roman Academy, and was eulogised in super¬ 
lative style by the nco-classlc j»oets. Canute the Dane Avould 
have deprecated such flattery as Politian accorded this Pope, 
Avhen lie said, on occasion of a timely shower, that even the 
rains of heaven fell at the pontifl\s bidding. Alexander VI., 
while making the morals of the Vatican a scandal of scandals, 
was munificent to scholars, and patronised works of art. It 
was owing to his intervention that Pi(;o di Mirandohi was 
restmed from the inquisitorial persecution in which his alleged 
heresies had involved him. Julius II., again, was a con¬ 
spicuous jiatron of art: and the substitution of a magnificent 
temple after the model of the Pantheon for the old ecclesi¬ 
astical structure of St. Peter’s, decided upon and begun in his 
reign, shoAvs hoAV comidctcly, in that departmeut as Avell as in 
literature, the tendencies of classical Paganism Avere prevailing. 
Still, a !Mccciiatc, or Court of the Muses, ])ropcrly speaking, 
tliere was none at the headquarters of the Church during this 
period. With Leo X. Ave find once more the same relations 
between the Pajiacy and the Renaissance as Avhen Nicholas V. 
and Pius II, worr the tiara. 

What had occurred in the interim to gh c a fresh colouring 
to either? 

On the one hand, the Papacy had become thoroughly 
secularised by the policy on which it had entered in respect of 
its position as an Italian power, and by the dying out of even 
the faintest echoes of crusading zeal. Mental development, on 
the other hand, had assimilated two new influences: that of the 
Neo-Platonic eclecticism, and that of the new vernacular 
poetry. Both had their fulcrum at Florence—Florence, ever 
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athirst for life and novelty, and more than ever abundantly 
fertilised by the wealth and patronage of tlie Medici. That 
from Florence both should make their way to Home, was, 
under the sway of a pope himself a Florentine and a member 
of the house of Medici, inevitable. 

On Leo’s reign of letters it is not within our province to 
descant; but the preparations for it come in our way, and must 
be briefly noticed. In relation to the Humanist studies, this 
pope represented the tendencies of the third stage, as Nicholas 
V. and Pius 11. had represented those of the first and second. 
To the poet-philologcrs had succeeded the liistorical anti¬ 
quarians; and now came on the philosophers, liearing to the 
front the arguments and discussions raised by revived investi¬ 
gation of Platonic and Aristotelian niciajhysics. From tlie 
time when Gemisthus Pletho indoctrinated Cosmo de’ Medici 
with the charms of Plato’s lore. Platonism liad become affixed 
as the science specially in favour with the ruling dynasty at 
Florence. All the exaggeration incident to Italian fancy 
seized u])on its half-mystical tendencies. Tlie conserjiuMices 
were twofold. They resulted, on the one side, m the jiro- 
motion of a modern Paganism of a more definofl philosojdiical 
sort than that which the reckless profanity of tlie philologers 
had introduced. Attracted by the pretensiuns of Platonic anti 
of Xeo-Platonic siicculations—for it was even more on the 
doctrine of Plotinus than on that of the Athenian sage that the 
jihllosophy of the Florentine Academy Mas erected—many 
leading minds advanced theories of the soul's emanation, and 
purgation and re-absorption, and spurned alt.ogetlier the 
humilities of Christian doctrine. Others, again, made an 
attempt to reconcile two systems corning equally, as they 
maintained, from a Divine source. Platonism, these teachers 
held, was a key to Christianity, Tlie leading dogmas of Reve¬ 
lation ought to be brought in line with the mystical abstractions 
of the sublimcst sages of antiquity. It is said that Marsilio 
Ficino, the doctor whom Cosmo de’ Medici had selected to 
preside over his Academy, kept a lamp burning in his chamber 
before a bust of Plato and also before one of the Virgin. The 
combination is, at all events, typical of his oivn efforts in Ins 
elaborate Avork 'De Religionc Christiana.’ The result of such 
philosophy as this was very attenuating to the positive facts of 
the Bible. But there were syncretists of yet another sort, with 
whom Christianity went for more, and Platonism for less, who 
not only accepted the Scripture narratives, but drew mystical 
and recondite meanings out of them. Of these the most dis¬ 
tinguished genius Avas Giovanni Pico di Mirandola. The 
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position of this very remarkable scholar is thus described by 
Burckhardt in his ‘ Cultur der Kenaissance ’:— 

‘ He is the only [man of learning of that age] who distinctly and 
emphatically champions the science and truth of all epochs as against 
the one-sided exaltation of classical antiquity. He prizes, according 
to their intrinsic worth, not only Averrhoes and the Jewish inquirers, 
but also the scholastic teachers ^ of the Middle Ages. He imagines 
them thus speaking: “We are destined to live for ever, not in the 
“ schools of grammarians and pedants, but in the select circle of the 
“ wise, whore men dispute not concerning such trivial matters as the 
“ mother of Andrornucdie, or the sons of Nit)be, but concerning the deeper 
“ foundations of things divine and human.” lie who looks more closely 
still, thought Pico, will recognise that even the very barbarians had 
their share of spiritual divination (Morcurium), not on their tongue, 
indeed, but in their heart.’ 

Burckhardt observes tliat from Pico ^yc may form an idea of 
the lofty flight Italian ])hilosophy would have taken, had not 
the Counter-Reformation come to destroy the whole higher 
intellcctnal life of Southern Europe. We know that this re¬ 
markable man influenced many of the ablest forerunners of the 
Reformation: Colet and others in onr own country, Zwingli 
in the recesses of the Alps. But it may be more than doubted 
whether his genius had ibreo and originality to have given a 
new spring to psychological science. He was dazed with excess 
of learning. He set dispro])ortionatc store by each grain of 
truth he discovered, or seemed to discover, among the scattered 
philosophies of distant ages, and thought less of their logical 
coherence as a whole than of their superficial points of contact. 
And it was consonant with the Avant of plastic vigour in his 
genius, that as the mystical tendencies towards which he was 
always prone gained u]K)n him under tlic influence of Savona¬ 
rola, he more and more dei)rcciated tlie value of intellectual 
inquiry, and more and more submitted to the dicta of a so- 
called infallible Church. Pico was one example among many 
of the mental ferment of an age which had more appetite than 
digestion for the stores on its suddenly-filled table. 

It is a strange, typical circumstance, one of those dramatic 
coincidences which now and then strike one’s fancy in crises 
of the Avorld’s history, that as Lorenzo de’ Medici, the hero of 
those brilliant decades of Florentine life which closed in the 
fifteenth century, lay on his deathbed, three men of mark were 
summoned in turn to bid him farewell. One was Politian, the 
most accomplished j)Oct of the classic school; one was Pico, the 
prince of that mystic philosophy which had its home in the 
* Academy’; one was Savonarola, the prophet-politician. Of 
this last extraordinary man avc must now speak. 
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Who would have believed, after all that has been said of 
Florence, the worldly, the witty, the sceptical, the central 
source of all lhat was most advanced and daring in the secu¬ 
larism of the Renaissance,—w ho would have believed the sight 
which the last carnival days of the years 1497 and 1498 pre¬ 
sented on the Piazza della Signoria? A pyre built up in 
stages, like those wdiich were used to consume the bodies of 
Roman emperors, and, piled upon it, the rich attire of men and 
w’omen, their ornaments, their false hair and bright cosmetics, 
their pictures, musical instruments, and games of chance ; and, 
besides all these, the poems of Pulci, Bojardo, Petrarch, together 
wdth illuminated ISISS. and printed parchments of classic La- 
tinity ? A Venetian merchant, wdio happened to he present 
on the first occasion, offered, wc arc told, tw^enty thousand 
golden dollars for the contents of the pyramid. But it w^os 
doomed, A religious ascetieisin had taken hold of the popula¬ 
tion, and the sacrifice w^as not to bo averted. Fire w^as set 
to the rich holocaust in presence of the aiijiroving magistracy, 
while trumpets sounded, and songs and dances were executed 
by the ])ricsts and the excited multitude, 

Jerome Savonarola, under w'hoso influence this ivonderful 
deed w'as done 
tical theocracy 

whole tenourof the Renaissance. Suddenly, ‘ infiaminato d’ un 
‘ pcricoloso desiderio di dire il vero,’ as Paolo (iiovio finely 
says of him, he brought to bear on the polished heathenism of 
Florentine life the demands of Christian self-denial; on the 
successful tyranny of the ]VIedie,i the aspirations of democratic 
liberty. He w^as the ]>rccursor, but under circumstances which 
after all made his position less anomalous than theirs, of the 
Lacordalrcs and the Lammenais of our own time. 

It will be observed that Savonarola’s jiolitical standing-point 
Avas different from that of Rienzi or of Porcari. He did not affect 
enthusiasm for the traditions of ancient Rome. He set out 
rather from the Hebrew idea of God’s immediate government, 
and aspired to the position and the fame of a projihet; for, 
says Paolo Giovio also of him, ‘ era di natura occultamente 
‘ ambitioso.’ The learning in vogue he regarded as contemptible 
in its alliance with contented submission to slavery, with a 
dreamy unpractical life in the past and a delight in heathen 
poetry and heathen ethics, with a soul-destroying abnegation 
of Christian self-discipline. Both politically and spiritually, he 
believed it to be the ruin of his fellow-countrymen. He saw 
its workings in the depravity of the Papacy, conspicuously in 
Alexander VI., whom he declared truly to be ‘no Christian/ 


, suc(*eedcd in (establishing fbi' four years a poli- 
r which forms the most singular contrast to the 
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and whom he soua;lit to depose by the agency of Charles VIIT, 
of France and a Council. 

Abrupt as was Savonarola’s interposition in the outward face 
of history, Ins mission was linked with a series of past agencies 
which had held their place alongside of the world’s prevailing 
impetus, putting in their spoke ever and anon wdiile the wheel 
of secular selfishness went round. The Mendicant orders had 
nourished a line of ])enitencc preachers; holy monks who 
would sometimes sluake whole cities and provinces by their 
appeals, liurckhardt remarks on the difference between the 
manifestations of early spiritualism on the two sides of the 
Alps, that tlie same tempers which in the Nortli took a mystical 
and intuitive character, cut out in expansive practical energy 
and eloquence in the S- uth. ‘ The Korth,’ he says, ‘ brings 
‘ forth an Imitatio Ckristt, which works its effects at first only 
^ within tlie walls of convents, but continues them for ages 
‘ long; the South ju’oduccs men wlio make on their fellow- 
‘ men a colossal impression, but ati im])rcssion of the njomcnt 
^ only. Thus preached, in the fifteenth centuiy, Bernardino 
^ da Siena, Alberto da Sarzaiui, Caj)istrano, della Marca, 

^ Da Lecce, and others. Finally, thus preached Savonarola. 

‘ No stronger prejudice existed than that against the Men- 
‘ dicant orders; these men overcame it. The haughty spirit 
‘ of Ifumauism criticised and contemned ; when the preachers 
‘ raised ihcir voice. Humanism was for the time forgotten out 
‘ of mind." 

Alexander VI., double dyed In crime, yet refused for some 
time to listen to the rc|)reseiitations of those who urged him 
to prohibit Savonarola's preaching. ‘ lie is a holy man,’ he 
said, with something of rcs})ectful awe. After a while, liow- 
ever, he counterworked the reformer’s already waning influence 
by sending a rival pulpit orator, Gennazzaiio, who dealt leni¬ 
ently with the foibles of the rich and great. And, in the end, 
Alexander satisfied the condemnation urged by Savonarola’s 
enemies, and allowed him to perish in the flames. 

When •lulius II. succeeded to the Papal throne, the tempo¬ 
rary shock to the interests of culture was past. The conscience 
of his felloAv-citizens had not permanently responded to Savo¬ 
narola’s appeal. To Rome his influence had never extended. 
There, more than ever, classical notions and fancies moulded the 
intercourse of polished life. The fanatics of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, who at this time waged an angry war with the 
Platonizers, were accused of being more incorrigible infidels 
than their foes. It would seem to have been the Aristotelians 
chiefly who forced the Olympian myths into the explanation of 
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Christian mysteries, and even into pulpit harangues. Erasmus 
reports a sermon which was preached in his hearing before 
•Julius 11. and his cardinals, in which the Pope w'as compared 
to Jove, the death of Christ to the self-sacrifice of Decius. The 
identification of God the Father with Jupiter, of God the Son 
with Apollo, and of the Virgin Mary with Diana, was certainly 
an allegory of more })rofane import, as advanced by the Leo¬ 
nine divines, than as suggested by the studious statesman of our 
day, who has theorised on the hidden instincts of mythology. 
The only check on the propagation of infidel tenets was the 
occasional self-assertion of ecclesiastical decorum or alarm, as 
when the Lateran Council sitting at the time of Leo X.’s ac¬ 
cession, decreed the immortality and individuality of the soul 
to be necessary Christian doctrine; and when the ecclesiastics of 
Venice made application to the same Pope—vainly however— 
to procure the condemnation of the Paduan doctor Pomj)onazzo, 
for his atheistic utterances. Such reclamations were not cal¬ 
culated to lessen the dalliance of the cultivated classes with the 
censured topics, ‘ In quel tempo,^ says an Italian lilstorian 
quoted by Kanke, * non pareva fosse galantuomo c buon cortc- 
‘ giano colui che dc’ dogmi della cliiesa non aveva qualche 
‘ opinione erronea cd eretica.’ Assuredly the whole* situation ’ 
furnished a susmestlve field of thought, when the two Gcr- 
man students, Erasmus and Martin Luther, successively 
made their visits to the headquarters of Christendom—A.D. 1506 
and A.D. 1512. 


Art. V.—1. The Southern States since the Jfar: 1870-71. 
By Kobeut Someus. London. 

2. Revenue of the United States^ Official Report of Mr. D. 
IX Wells, the Speciai^Comrnissioner. London. 

3. Monthly Reports oj the Department of Ayriadture, 
Washington: 1871. 

OiNCE the close of the long political struggle which succeeded 
to the American civil war, the outer w'orld has heard com¬ 
paratively little of the Southern States. Our knowledge of the 
interior condition of that great section of the Union conies 
almost entirely from Northern sources. We look in tiu'ough 
the open door of New York or the window of Philadelphia, and 
get only such a view of what is going on within as it may suit 
Northern interests to give. Of the political side of reconstruc- 
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tion we have heard enough; of its more important social and 
commercial aspects hardly anything is known. Yet the pro¬ 
blem which the Southern population had to work out—the 
problem in the solution of which they are still engaged—was 
one (»f the greatest and the most interesting ever given to a 
nation. The civil war left the whole area of the rebellious 


States strewn Avith ruins. The Southern pcoj)le staked every¬ 
thing they had on the desperate venture, and lost the throw. 
Their social system Avas destroyed. Their commercial orga¬ 
nisation Avas SAvept aAvay. Their political constitution AA^as over¬ 


thrown. Kven the material fabric of civilisation in the Southern 


States—the roads, the bridges, tlie telegraphs, the railways, the 
public buildings in the chief cities—came out of the struggle 
in a state of ruin. Everything needed to be reconstructed, 
even to the very culture of the lields. The world had in the 
most literal sense been turned upside down. When the Avar 
began, the social and political system of the Southern States 
AA’as strongly organised under tlie rule of a dominant caste: 
the political equallt}" of one race founded on the entire sub¬ 
jection of another. The land Avas oAvned by a few millions 
of j)lanters, and A\'as cultivated for them by four millions of 
slaves. The proprietor of an estate owned not only the soil 
but the ijcople AA'ho lived on it. lie had absolute poAver 
over them. The men of his own race in the towns and 


cities Avero either agents of the planters or idle hangers on, 
Avho looked upon labour as a curse aa'IucIi rested on colour, 
and regarded the Avhite men as divinely appointed rulers 
of the black. The aaIioIc social structure was built on this 


assuinptiiui, and Avas strong. The Avholc commercial system 
w^as organised in accordance Avith it, and flourished. To the 
ruling caste the Southern States Avcrc almost a paradise. With 
a slight clement of social danger, and a certain recurrent 
dissatisfaction as the thought of the vast outer world of free 
doin came home to the lord even in the midst of his dependents, 
there Avas everything that men could desire. They had a pre¬ 
dominant position in the politics of tlic Union, and practically 
ruled a vast republic Avhose boast it was to be democratic and 
free. Their commercial position Avas above anxiety. A lazy, iu- 
cflicient, and wasteful culture of a young and fruitful soil pro¬ 
duced sufficient crops of cotton, tobacco, and rice to give them 
all they needed. They had possession of the world’s markets, 
and in return for the products of their soil, and of the labour of 
their slaves, civilisation put all its luxuries within their reach. 
The * gentlemen ’ of the South thus constituted themselves the 
aristocracy of the republic; held in scorn and contempt their 
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mean white brethren in their own cities, and the farmers and 
traders of the North and West; lived the life of princes at home 
and of courted visitors abroad; had a monopoly of political office 
at Washington, and enjoyed over all the world the reputation 
of an equal monopoly of the breeding, the culture, the gal¬ 
lantry, and the intellectual ability of the Anglo-American race. 
The failure of the Confederation shattered this whole social 
structure as none was ever shattered before. It not only freed 
the slaves, but it enslaved the masters. It not only ruined the 
political position of the planters, but d('stroyed their commercial 
prosperity. During those years of sujireme effort and agony, 
when the country wtis first isolated from the outer worhl and 
then ravaged by the incursions ofa victorious enemy, the labour 
system became disorgani>ed, the land fell o\it of cultivation, 
the railways and road.s were broken uj), and many of the most 
prosperous towns were laid in ruins. Mr. Somers, who .sj)ent 
the latter months of 1870 and the early part t»f 1871 in a tour 
of intelligent observation in the Southern States, found, even 
then, that the trail of the war was everywhere visible. In the 
magnificent valley of tlie Tennessee, he found ‘ burnt-uj) gin- 
‘ houses, ruined bridges, mills, and factories, of which latter 
‘ the gable avails only are left standing, and large tracts of once 
‘ cultivated land strip})ed of every vestige of fencing. The 
‘ roads, long neglected, are in disorder, and ha\ iiig in many 
‘ places become impassable, new tracks have to be made through 
‘the -woods and fields without much respect to boundaries. 

‘ Borne down by losses, debts, and accumulating taxes, many 
‘ who were once the richest among their fellows have disa]i- 
‘ peared from the scene, and few have yet risen to take their 
‘ place.’ This unhappy valley is no excej)tion ; all over the 
South the .same ruin spread. The commercial ruin was even 
■worse. The mere money loss in the abolition of slavery was 
four hundred millions sterling, though the loss was one by which 
civilisation and humanity have gained. The banking capital, 
estimated at two hundred millions, was, says JVIr. Somers, 

‘ swamped in the extinction of all i)rofitablc banking business, 
‘and finally in a residuary flood of worthless Confederate 
‘ money. The whole insurance capital of the South—probably 

* a hundred millions more—also perished. The well-organised 

* cotton, sugar, and tobacco plantations, mills, factories, coal 
‘ and iron mines, and commercial and industrial establishments, 
t built up by private capital, the value of which, in millions of 
‘ pounds sterling cannot be computed,—all sank, and were en- 
‘ gulfed in the same wave. Every form of mortgage claim, 

* with the exception of two or three proud State stocks, shared 
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‘for the time being the fate of the principal, and only now 
‘ crops up amid the subsiding deluge like the stumps of a sub- 
‘merged forest.’ But no description of these losses can so 
powerfully set them forth as the figures of the census returns 
of the value of property in 1870 as compared Avith 1860. The 
valuation of Virginia and West Virginia Avas 480,800,267 
dollars in 1870; it had been 657,021,336 dollars in 1860. 
South Carolina had diminished in taxable value during the ten 
years, from 489,319,128 dollars to 174,409,491 dollars. Mis- 
sissipi)i stood at a valuation of 509,427,912 dollars in the year 
before the Avar, four years after the Avar it Avas valued at only 
154,635,527. Ijoiiisiana fell to about half its former A'aluation ; 
Florida to less than half; unfortunate Georgia to less than one- 
third. Mr. David Wells, the late Special Commissioner of 
Kevenue, in his last official report estimates the direct expen¬ 
diture and loss of proj)erty by the Confederate States by I'cason 
of the vA'^ar at 2,700,000,000 dollars. Mr. Wells tlius describes 
the condition in Avhich the South was lel’t:—‘In 1865, this sec- 
‘ tionofour country, Avliich in 1860 represented nearly one-third 
‘of the entire pojmlation, and, omitting tlie A'aluc of tlic slaves, 
‘nearly two-sevenths of the aggregate Avealth of the nation, 
‘found itself, us the result of four years of civil Avar, entirely 
‘prostrate, Avithout industry, Avithout tools, Avithout money, 
‘credit, or cr(»ps; depmed of local sclf-goAcrninent, and to a 
‘ great (‘xtciit of all juditical privileges ; the floAver of its youth 
‘ in (he hospitals or dead upon the battle-fields; with society 
‘disorganised, and starvation imminent or actually present.' 
To this dark picture one darker line must be added- Southern 
society Avas dcinoi‘alised by deleat. A jwofound discourage¬ 
ment settled down over the Avholc surface of the land. High- 
spirited and chivalrous as it had been, the South might be de¬ 
scribed at the close of the war, in the language of the j)roj)het, 
as ‘ a nation scattered and peeled, a people terrible from their 
‘beginning hitherto, a nation meted out and trodden down, 
‘ Avhose land the rivers have spoiled.’ 

The first hope of tlie South Avas, that iji reconstructing its 
social, commercial, and j)olitical organisation it might be let 
alone. But the North had made itself the guai'dian of four 
millions of liberated negroes, and it could hardly leave its 
wards to be dealt with by eight millions Avho Avere once their 
masters. The rational and even the obvious course towards the 
freedmen Avas that they should receive complete civil rights, 
and be considered as in a state of pupilage for the exercise of 
political rights. The Northern distrust of Southern politicians, 
and, to some extent, the violence which the disappointed 
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Southern population exhibited^rendered this policy impossible; 
and after three years of warfare, almost as violent as the strife 
of arms, the liberated negroes were clothed with all the powers 
and prerogatives of American citizenship. In the very midst 
of this political discouragement natural difficulties arose. Du¬ 
ring the years 1866 and 1867 the crops both of cotton and of 
grain were, Mr. Wells says, to a great extent failures. The 
frcediiien, excited by the discussions which were going on 
about them, stimulated by appeals from ‘ carpet-baggers’— 
travelling enthusiasts and politicians and commercial specu¬ 
lators from the North—were not disposed to work for hire. 
They hud some vague notion that the world had been dis¬ 
turbed about them, tliat a great nation had successfully vin 
dicated their cause; and they might well be pardoned for be¬ 
lieving, or at least for vaguely expecting, that they were about 
to become masters whore they had hitherto been slaves. Theii 
doiniinds for wages were excessive; it was impossible to satisfy 
them, and they had to learn by bitter experience that the dif¬ 
ference bet'vveen slavery and freedom "was simi)ly that they 
might choose their work and select tlieir masters, and own the 
proceeds of their labour. But while they wei’C learning this 
lesson even Nature seemed to fight against the planters. All 
CiForts to revive the cotton trade seemed doomed to failure; 
the farmers turned to the sowing of corn, but the corn crop 
fiuled; and at the close of 1867 and the beginning of 1868 the 
whole South' W'us worse off than it had been wlien the war 
dosed. There were men not altogether hypochondriacs who 
began to despair of its recovery. The prophecies of the failure 
of free labour were regarded as actually fulfilled. Even in 
the North there were apprehensions that the South would only 
recover as the old races both of masters and slaves died out, 
and were succeeded bv a new race of immigrant free men. It 
was the lowest point of Southern depression, the darkest hour 
before the da>vn. During the summer of 1868 it became evi¬ 
dent to the Southern people that General Grant would be 
elected President; that the three years’ struggle against the 
Radical reconstruction policy of the North would as surely fail 
as the war had failed; and that there was nothing before them 
but to accept the civil and political equality of the negroes 
with themselves. While they were coming to this resolve the 
seasons smiled on them, and an abundant harvest was gathered 
in. There was not only enough for home use but plenty to 
spare, and tlie value of the cotton, grain, sugar, tobacco, and 
naval stores actually cjcported amounted to three hundred mil¬ 
lions of dollars in currency. The tide had gently turned just 
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as the people were disposed to take it at the flood; and though 
it has not yet floated them on to fortune^ it has at least enabled 
them to clear the shallows and the miseries into which the war 
had drifted them. 

The great resources of these Southern States are scarcely 
understood even in the Northern States, and are almost un¬ 
known to the rest of the world. Their peculiar domestic in¬ 
stitution made the Southern ])eople jealous of the observing 
eyes of foreigners, and induced them to cultivate an almost 
Chinese isolation; since the war they have been jealous of the 
influence of Northern immigrants upon the negroes, and have 
not encouraged intercourse. Mr. llobert Somers, as an Eng¬ 
lishman and a man of business, found none of tliis jealousy. 
He set out from Washington in the autumn of 1870, and tra¬ 
velled over the whole South, everywhere noting the commer¬ 
cial and industrial condition and resources of the country, and 
gathering an immense mass of the most valuable information. 
Ilis volume, though without literary arrangement or finish— 
‘rudis iiidigestaquc moles’ as to its form, and as to its abun¬ 
dant matter 

. . . . . ‘ congestaque codoin 

Non beiio junctaruni discordia scniinu rerum,’— 

is the most complete account yet given to the public of the 
condition and prospects of the Southern States since the war. 
Mr, Somers was eminently qualified for the task of estimating 
from actual observation what those resources were. A man of 
business, thoroughly familiar with the cotton trade, and com¬ 
pletely at home on all questions of labour, pi'oduction, capital, 
and culture, he knew exactly Avhat to observe, and how to test 
his olitservations so as to make them valuable. lie left Wash¬ 
ington in October 1870, and wxnt to Kichraond; from thence, 
through North Carolina, by way of Goldsboro’ and Wilming¬ 
ton, to Charleston—‘ old Charleston,’ as its citizens are proud 
to call it. From Charleston he travelled through the whole 
State of South Carolina, stopping at its capital, Columbia, by 
the way; and proceeding through Lexington and Granlte- 
ville to Augusta in Georgia. In Georgia he travelled along 
the line of Sherman’s march to the ‘Forest City’of Savan¬ 
nah, the great seaport of the State, and back by way of 
Millen and Macon to Atlanta. Plunging through the moun¬ 
tain defiles at Chattanooga, in Tennessee, he visited the Valley 
of the Tennessee, one of the gardens of the South, the Indian 
name of which—Alabama, ‘ Here we rest ’—has been given to 
the State along the northern end of which the valley runs. 
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Traversing: tins beautiful valley, Mr. Somers penetrated the 
State of ^lississippi; and re-entering Alabama, traversed the 
whole of tliat State; visited its seaport. Mobile; went from 
thence to New Orleans ; returned along the River Mississippi 
to Mempliis in Tennessee; thence to Nashville, and back to 
Washington. This Journey, which occupied between four and 
five inonth*^, enabled Mr. Somers to make a general survey 
of the industrial region of the Southern States. It did not 
include the great Valley of Vii'ginia, the agricultural high¬ 
lands of Western Vii’ginia, nor the State of Florida. But 
though cotton is groivn in botli these States they lie out of 
the ‘cotton belt;’ and it is cotton whicli must still be, as it 
always has been, tlie main source of Southern prosperity. It 
•was impossible to make such a journey without being greatly 
impressed by the splendid resources of tlio country. It is a 
land of magnificent p<>ssibilities. Nature lias been prodigal of 
her bounty, and only art is needed to developc the full value 
and profusion (tf her gifts. Crossing the Potomac, tlic IS orlh- 
ern winter is left behind, and the meilowed cliinalc is only the 
visible and appreciable sign of a more genial soil. Amid this 
kindness of Nature man lias been unkind to bimself. The 
obstacles to Southern })rosperity are moral, social, iiolitieal, 
and industrial, not natural, Tiie trail of an eiil institution 
was over all the Paradise; and, though the institution has 
passed away, is over it still. The intelligent observation of 
Mr. Somers has, liowcvei*, enabled us to make a clearer esti¬ 
mate than was possible liefore of the industrial resources by 
which these great natural gifts are being developed; of the 
progress which has been made in the social and commercial 
reconstruction of the country, and of* the obstacles whicli poli¬ 
tical difficulties still pul in tlic way of the full restoration of 
peace, plenty, and prosperity. 

No war could destroy the natural resources of tlic country. 
If the whole labour-system was dcstrojanl, the fields on ivliich 
the labour was exerted still remained. It may be said indeed 
that, after tlie war, the soil and the climate, the fruitful showers 
and the ripening sunshine, were nearly all that was left. But 
the soil was freed along with the slaves. Slavery was itself 
profitable, but it rendered everything else unjirofitable. It 
prevented the application of culture and intelligence to the 
development of the Southern resources, and consequently 
hindered that development. Free labour and slave labour 
Cannot coexist; and however well slave labour might do for 
the' cotton culture or the rice planting, only free labour could 
•work the iron mines of Georgia, or make the coal-fields of 
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Alabama valuable, or bring into use the vast deposits of mineral 
manure which lie buried along the shore of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, the natural fertilisers of the exhausted soil. The 
first effect of tlic abolition of slavery has been the break up of 
the great estates. In Virginia the land question occupies the 
foremost place. Under slaveiy the land was owned by slave¬ 
owners who held large estates which they never fully culti^ 
vated, but on Avhich the)" shifted their crops from one place to 
another, leaving the soil to recover in falhnv what had been 
taken out of it by an idle, inefficient, and wasteful culture. 
Under freedom they find it necessary to hold no more land 
than their capital will enable them to kce]) in cultivation ; hence 
it is everywhere being forced on the market. This land is to 
be bought at a price Avhicli in England would he regarded as a 
low sum for the annual rent. ‘ The landed jn’opcrty of a great 
‘ and long-settled State,’ ]\fr. Somers says, is literally going 
a-begging for peojjlc to come and take it.’ Farms small and 
large, Avilh roads and railways near them, with good society in 
their nciglibonrliood and good markets for their produce, are to 
be had at kvss than four j)ounds uu acre. One estate of 800 
acres, ‘ land good, Avitli abundance of grecTjsand marl only 
'four feet IjcIow tlic surface,’ could be bought at fifteen dollars 
an acre. Jii (icorgia the large planters in the same Avay, 
trying to let or scdl ]>ortions of their estates : some land is let 
at a ri‘r*t of one-fourth of the ]>roduce, and improA’od farms can 
he bought at from five to fifty dollars an acre. A statistical 
table just ])ublishcd gives the account of the number and size 
of the Virginian farms, Avhich, by the way, do nut represent a 
fourth of its cultivated soil:— 
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The smaller farms pay best, and there is room for indefinite 
expansion of their number. Immigrants with a small capital 
will find in Virginia perhaps the best opening which at pre¬ 
sent exists on the American continent. In the counties of 
Georgia Avhere the light soil is covered Avith enormous forests 
of pine, land has been sold at ten cents an acre; and any 
man with a small fortune to invest, * might become lord of a 
* county or two full of wood, and in the event of the Baltic 
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* forests giving out, might be confessed in some generation 

* or other to have made a splendid investment.’ Even this 
land will grow cotton. The best crop Mr. Somers saw was 
on a farm of this poor land, on which a recent settler, 
by close attention and manuring, raised nine bales from 
thirteen acres. In Alabama, the land market is equally 
glutted. In one village hotel, ninety advertisements of real 
estate for sale were posted up. In the State of Mississippi, 
plantations are being ‘broken up into small farms occupied by 
‘ white people, who arc taking the cultivation in room of the 
^ negroes,’ who are moving away to the richer lands of Ala¬ 
bama and the Mississippi bottom. On the wide rolling prairies 
of Alabama, hundreds of thousands of acres of rich plantation 
soil are relapsing into jjriinitivc wildness. Along the Missis¬ 
sippi bottom, Avhere the soil, as was said of the Indian soil, needs 
only to be tickled with a hoe to smile with plenty, three-fifths 

of the land is waiting for cultivators. The country needs a 
♦ • ^ • 
vast importation both of capital and of labour. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing the diminution of the area of cultivation, tlic cultiva¬ 
tion has itself so much improved as to give a relatively larger 
produce. Mr. Wells says of the crop which liad just come in 
when his official report was issued, ‘ The new cotton is far siipc- 
' rior in cleanliness, strength, uniformity of fibre and absence of 
^ waste, to any ever before sent to market; while a new variety, 
^ originating in Misslssijipl, ^‘thc Peeler has been introduced 

* and brought to market, which commands a price from twenty- 
‘ five to thirty per cent, higher than greenseed cotton of the 
‘ same grade because of tlie sui)erior staple.’ 

This immense profusion of fruitful soil, these millions of acres 
crying for cultivators, constitute the chief resource of the 
Southern States. They jiossess this resource in common with 
the Western and North-western States, but they possess it 
with the vast addition of a more generous atmosphere and a 
wartner sun. The Northern prairies can grow splendid crops 
of wheat and corn, but so can the great plains of Hungary and 
the Russian stepjies, while the domestic agriculture of every 
European country competes with them in the production of 
wheat. But in the Southern States, rice and sugar, tobacco 
and cotton, can be grown. The great staple production of this 
district will always be cotton. India competes with Carolina 
in the production of rice; and though in 1870 South Carolina 
reported a rice crop of 40,000 tierces, full two-fifths of the 
whole growth of rice in the United States, nearly the whole of 
it was sold for home consumption. For twenty years past the 
production of rice has been diminishing, and now the lands 
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round Charleston^ on Avhich this most unhealthy culture has 
been carried on, have been found to contain a vast mine of un¬ 
developed wealth. The country people have long been carting 
from their soil loads of round chalky pebbles, which hindered 
the plough ; they have even used them to pave the streets and 
mend the roads. These nodules are now found to yield from 
45 to 05 per cent, of bone phosphate, and as they extend over 
an area sixty miles long by twenty broad, and an acre has been 
known to yield 1,300 tons of them, they constitute a most 
valuable product. Charleston is already becoming a great 
seat of the manufacture of super-phosphate manures, and the 
discovery has come just In time to supply the lands on the 
eastern slope of the American continent with natural fertilisers 
whi('h will enable them to compete with the richer lands which 
lie stretched out behind them. At the same time the possibi¬ 
lities of improved cultivation are rapidly developing. Almost in 
the centre of the cotton-belt lie the great coal-fields of 
Alabama, covering nearly a third of the northern lialf of the 
State. The "Warrior coal-field covers an area of 3,000 square 
miles, and there arc some fivc-aiid-twenty ]K)inls at which the 
<'oal scams actually croj* out upon the hill sides, and arc worked 
by the most primitive processes. The coal is soft and bitumi¬ 
nous, burning with a briglit flame, and is as good as any coal in 
the world for use in flic steam engine. Tavo smaller coal-fields, 
file Caliawba coal-field, so called because the Cahawba river 
flows through it, and the Coosa coal-field, jicnetrated b}' tlie 
Coosa river. He south and cast of the Warrior coal-field. Side 
by side Avitli the coal are found equally available deposits of iron 
ore, the seams of hematite being at some jioints from seven 
to fifteen feet in thickness. The hematite yields 56 per cent. 
of metallic iron, and the other ores from 36 per cent, upwards. 
Mr. Somers describes this mineral region of Alabama as ^ the 
‘ most deejdy interesting material fact on the American contl- 
‘ nent.’ It marks out a manufacturing region in the very centre 
of the agricultural South. Yot the whole district is, over a great 
part of its area, practically a dcseri. The soil is good, is M^ell 
Avatcred, and might be made to produce large crops of corn and 
cotton, witli abundance of meat and fruit; but it AA^ants men, 
‘ Tlierc are no negroes, little population of any kind, and the 
‘ hunter often finds wolves and other Avild animals which have 
‘ disappeared from other parts of the State.’ Yet this very 
absence of population is favourable to the development of the 
country. Mining is white man’s work. The negro is an agri¬ 
cultural labourer, when he is not a Avaiter, a servant, or an 
idler of city streets. It is a large immigration of AA^hite labour 
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which Alabama wants, and the absence of negroes will greatly 
facilitate the settlement of white labourers on the soil. There 
will be no social entanglements to disturb them. Among 
these Alabama solitudes they will create a society of their own, 
and will draw around them a farming population by whomtliey 
will be fed. Of the political consequences of this implantation 
of a manufacturing district in the centre of the South, we must 
say something presently. They will rise out of its commercial 
consequences. Coal and iron n^illdraw capital and population, 
and new means Avill be created of developing even the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the country. Tlie Soutliern crops will not 
always be mortgaged to New York, and e.otion will find Its 
way to the outer world through Southern ports. This change 
is, however, quite in the future as yet, hut as it takes place the 
commercial and political dcjjendence of the South upon the 
North will gradually cease. 

Tlic great ])rohlcni of the South is, however, not the de¬ 
velopment of its mineral wealth, hut the reorganisation of its 
system of agricultural labour. It is difficult for those who 
look on from a distance lo realise the change which has come 
over Southern society in this respect. A single fact will 
make it clearer than any description. In the ‘ New Orleans 
‘ Picayune,’ at the end of the year 1841, ap])eared the follow¬ 
ing advertisement:— 

‘ Five Dollars llewaiuh —Ran away from the subscribers on the 23rd 
November last, the negro hoy Oscar Dunn, an apprentice to the plas¬ 
tering trade. He is of griffc colour, between twenty and twenty-one 
years of age, .and about five feet ten or eleven inches high. All persons 
arc cautioned not lo harbour the said boy under penalty of the law, 
Wilson and Patterson, cor. 8t. John and Common-streets.’ 

In a New Orleans paper, issued in November last, appears 
the 3 'omantic sequel to the above advertisement. Among the 
deaths is the following:— 

‘ In New Orleans, Wednesday, November 2nd, 1871, the Hon. Oscar 
J. Dunn, Licutenant-Govemor of Louisiana.’ 

Mr. Somers mentions Lieutenant-Governor Dunn as pre¬ 
siding over the Louisiana Senate at the time he went to see it; 
‘ a really black man, as far as could be seen in the shadow, 
^ and was being addressed by an honourable white senator of 

* an intellectual cast of head and face, who appears to have 
^ gained more notoriety than all the rest by marrying a black 
^ woman.’ Mr. Somers also says that ‘ it is not uncommon to 
‘ hear in New Orleans that Dunn, the negro Lieutenant- 

* Governor, is a more trustworthy man than his superior in 
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* office.’ This change from slavery to citizenship, from prac¬ 
tical outlawry to actual participation in the government, has 
been attended Avith a good deal of disturbance, though not 
nearly so much as might have been expected. Tlie negroes 
shoAv a good deal of disposition to flock to the towns. Kven 
at Boston there is an extensive immigration of negro * housc- 
^ servants.’ Mr. Somers says, ‘ Sambo is a natural-born cock- 

* ney. Whether one meets him in the hotels, or driving his 
‘ lorry in the streets, or roaring at the railway stations for the 
‘ honour of carrying one’s luggage, he gives the assurance of a 
‘ manAvho imbibes aptly the yniias loci and contributes his full 
^ share to all the smartness and animation, polite or noisy, of 
^ the scene.’ In this j)ower of adapting himself to circum¬ 
stances, of fitting easily and with some contentment into his 
place, the freedman becomes a most valuable element of 
Southern society. The tendency to gatJmr into the towns 
is held in clicck, or j)artly connleractcd, by a general inclina¬ 
tion to go soutlnvard. Tlic negroes are, in fact, gravitating 
towards that part of the Soutli in which ihv.ir labour is most 
valuable and is most needed in the culture of cotton. It is 
said that in the vear 1S70, 2(),()()() negroes Avent south from the 
State of Virginia alone. Tliey still need j»rotection, for the 
jealousy of the mean Avhitcs, the ^ Avhite trash ’ of the days of 
slavery, is still inclined to act on Chief Justice Taney’s dictum 
in the J)red Scott case, that ‘ a negro has no rights Avhich a 
^ Avhitc man is bound to respect.’ But Mr. Somers found that, 
as a rule, public opinion has become quite reconciled to free 
negro labour, and the jilanters often told him that ^ tlicy could 
‘ not do Avithout the darkies ” in the field, so superior arc 
' they to any Avhitc labour Avhich has yet been tried.’ Never¬ 
theless white labimr is not altogether A^alueless. In South 
Carolina and in Middle Georgia a good deal of cotton is being 
grown by Avhite labour, but it is chiefly on small farms A\here 
the farmer’s OAvn family till the soil and tend the plants. The 
very fact that these small farms, tlius cultivated, can now be 
made to pay is one of the new features of the South ; it is the 
direct result of emancipation, and may have very important 
consequences in the future. It indicates the possibility that a 
system of small farms and small proprietors may eventually 
supersede that of large estates farmed by negro labour. The 
negro and the large planters who employ him have, however, 
one great advantage. He is the child of the sun, the creature 
of the tropic warmth, and is literally at home in the scorching 
cotton fields. The growth of cotton, on any considerable 
scale, will not be made to succeed apart from negro labour. 
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Mr. Somers says that in South Carolina ‘ there is little or no 
‘ disparagement of the negro as a labourer among respectable 

* countrymen, who need his services and employ him. On the 

* contrary, there is much appreciation of his good qualities, a 
^ good deal of kindly patience towards his bad qualities, and 
^ much greater satisfaction with what he has done, and may 
‘ yet be trained to do, as a free labourer, than one might be 

* prepared to find.’ Still there is much difficulty in organising 
and regulating negro labour under the new conditions of free¬ 
dom, The plantation negroes are only sknvly learning to take 
care of themselves. Their improvidence is beyond all check. 
The lower class of thorn are more like children than grown 
pco|)le; in fact, they are children, in all but years, even the 
old men ‘ whose woolly heads and beards are quite white as 
‘ though they were all coming out at last in cotton.’ They 
have passed their lives on the plantation; their old, disabled 
or feeble relations arc living as pauper pensioners in the little 
huts they dwelt in when they w'ere slaves, fed out of the pro¬ 
duce of the farm, and still looking on the ‘ massa ’ as their 
lord. Their keep is part of their wages, y)aid in kind; and it 
often happens that when they have a week’s rations served to 
them they cat it all in the first three daj’s, and have to starve, 
or hang on the employer’s charity for the other fi)ur. Such 
])eoplc can only be expected to attain, very slowly, anything 
like personal independence or Relf-resj)ect; hut they are 
gradually coming to it. The hctter-taught even of these 
‘ field hands,’ who have never seen a town and have no idea of 
a world beyond their plantations, are beginning to enjoy the 
sense of ownershiy). Under slavery the negro quarters, the 
huts into which they crept for shelter and sleep, were usually 
concentrated near the homestead. The slaves could he more 
under supervision when they were all kept together, and if they 
had to march in gangs along way to their work in the morning 
and a long way home in the evening, their time was not of so 
much consequence as the risk of losing them. liut now that 
the negro is a freeman and can take his labour whither he 
pleases, now that lie has for wages a share of the crop, and 
therefore a near personal interest in it, it is desirable that he 
should live near the fields on wdilch he works. lie loves to 
have a mule on which to ride about on Sundays and holidays, 
and is proud to own a hog; and the master therefore finds it 
convenient to let him have a little homestead of his own. 
Hence Mr. Somers says that in passing over the large estates 
an observer notes how * the negro quarters ” begin to appear 

^ in rows of cabins, usually placed along the edge of the wood 
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^ forming the boundary of the plantation, and under the system 
‘ of free lal^our rapidly becoming little farm steadings, with 
^ corn cribs and hog and mule pens of their own/ The sense 
of OAvnorship thus engendered Avill soon become a most effec¬ 
tual teacher of the independence and self-respect which belongs 
to IVec men. 

It is already abundantly evident that the ])rophecies Avhich 
abounded during the war of the speedy extinction of the negro 
race arc not likely to be fulfilled. In the change from slavery 
to freedom the slaves suffered less than tlieir inastei‘s. In 1860 
the slave population was 3,953,700, and the free coloured 
population numbered 488,070; a total of 4,441,830. In 1870 
the free coloured poj)ulation Avas 4,880,009, an increase of 
nearly ten per cent, in a ])opnlation Avhich is not fed by any 
immigration, and Avhich can only increase by actual natural 
ijroAvlh. JSlr. Somers savs that it is admitted in all classes of 
Southern sc»rIolv that the negroes are rising to comfort, and 
that even a mere transient Avayfarcr could not helj) being 
struck by the evidence given him in the great number of 
coloured men of the labouring edass, and of happy coloured 
families, that arc overvAA'hcre met. But some statistics of 
savings prove this fact more conclusively than any observation. 
The Freedincifs Bureau founded a National FreedmenV 
Savings and Trust Com})auy. This company has branches, or 
rather iiulependent offshoots, planted in every toAvn in the 
South, and the Avhole are under government supervision. 
These savings’ banks have already in charge more than tAvo 
millions of dollars, AvhIch arc almost entirely the ju'operty of 
freednuMi. In the office of the Charleston bank there may be 
seen in any forenoon a croAvd of negroes ])aying in small sums, 
or AvithdraAving little amounts, oi* sending small remittances to 
distant relations or creditors. There Avere in this Charleston 
bank a year and a half ago 2,790 deposit accounts, of Avhicli 
nine-tenths Averc kept by negroes ; and the average sum to the 
■credit of each depositor Avas about sixty dollars. These men 
.usually have an object in saving. Tliey desire to OAvn a mule 
and cart, or a house, or a strip of land, or a shop, or in some 
way to get a sense of independence, even if it is only by the 
provision of a small fund to fall back on in case of sickness, old 
age, or accident, or to leave to their families in case of death, 
lu the annual message Avhich Governor Alcorn addressed to 
the Icgislatui’e of the State of Mississip])i last year he gave 
some important statistics illustrating the condition of the 
•coloured people in that State. In thirty-one counties the 
number of marriage licenses Issued to coloured people was 564 
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ill the year 1865—the first year of freedom. Id the following 
year the number rose to .'^,679; in the year 1870 it was 3,427. 
Mr. Alcorn considers that tliis large number of negro mar¬ 
riages, which of course includes some ratifications of unions 
previously contracted under slavery, is a sign of the faxfility 
with Avhiuh the coloured people arc exchanging a condition of 
outlawry for a condition of civilisation. The negro marriages 
arc somewhat more prolific tlian those of white persons, hut 
more of their children die young, and even the adults are not 
as liardy us the whites. Tlicre is a luo^t encouraging increase 
ill other indications of progress. The churclics for a coloured 
]>opulation of 179,677 have increased from 105 in 1865 to 283 
in 1870; the number of scliools ojien to a ctilourod pojiulaliou 
of 180,527 has increased from 19 in 1865 to 148 in 1870, 
Avhile the number of tcachci’S has increased in much larger jiro- 
portion. There arc also signs of the gradual rise of a class of 
ncirro tenant farmers and ne<xro owners. Mr. Alcorn notes 
Avitb regret that freedom allows many negroes to yield to 
drunken and dissolute habits; but over against tliis lact he 
]mts another. In tweiily-three coxmties of the State of Missis- 
si]>]>i 40,551 bales of cotton Avcrc groAvn in 1869 by coloured 
tenant fanners; and in 1870 the produce reached 50,978 hides. 
In twenty counties 6,141 hales of cotton Avere produced In 
1870 by coloured owners of the soil. Small laudcd-])ropnetors, 
tenant farmers, .shopkeepers, teacliers, ])roachcrs, arc tlms con¬ 
stituting a negro middle class, who will l»e the natural jn’u- 
tectors of the vast mass holoAv them. 

The mass of the coloured peojilc must, of course remain 
agricultural labourers. At present no definite arrangement 
has been come to as to the relation in which these field- 
hands shall stand to the oAviu^rs or tenants of the fields. It is 


doubtful whether the future agriculture of the South will be 
carried on under the system of petite culture^ or Avhether by 
the old method of huge farms. We have already sjiokcn (^f the 
tendency there is to break uj) tlie large estates; but at present 
the main i)roducc of cotton is from the large farms. So long 
therefore as cotton can ho profitably produced at a price Avhich 
will give the American producer a monopoly, or e\ cn a jiartial 
monopoly, of the European market, the large-farm system will 
probably last. The increase of capital, the progressive educa¬ 
tion and improvement of the black labourers, and the application 
to the culture of the soil of steam machinery, will all tend to 
give the large farmers an advantage. Their disadvantage is 
that cotton is and must be their chief crop. The small farmer 
grows his com and vegetables, his fruit and milk and butter. 
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and in fact lives on his own produce, and raises a small supple¬ 
mentary crop of cotton rather as an element of profit than as a 
means of subsistence. The large planter can only plant that 
which he can sell, and cotton is almost the only thing he can 
grow with the certainty of a market if not of a profit. He 
must therefore cover his land with cotton, and employ negroes 
to cultivate it. The large planter thus depends almost entirely 
on negro labour, while the small farmer only hires a few extra 
hands when he needs them; and if, as very often happens, he 
cannot get them, does without them by buckling to extra work 
himself. The large planter cannot do without negroes. He 
must especially havt; the hands at picking time or the o])en 
cotton balls will shed their valuable product on the soil. His 
difficulty therefore Is to find means of inducing his hands to 
work- He no longer has the lash, and men who have been 
accustomed to be kept in order by it Lave ‘no spur to ju'ick 
‘ the sides of their intent.’ The system generally adopted is 
tliat of partnership between master and workman in tlic jm)- 
ducts of the soil. The labourer receives as his wages liall the 
(iottOTi he picks, or the corn he grows. Tlie negro finds his 
own rations, l»ut as the crop docs not come in till December, the 
plant(‘r has to go on su])])lying him with them on credit fur tlie 
year. If the cro]> tnnis out badly the loss is the jilantcr’s—the 
labourer never loses; he only stands to win. Hut in addition 
to his half the crop, the negro field hand has his cottage free,, 
abundance of wood from the estate for fuel and for building 
his corn cribs and (»uthouses, with teams to draw it from the 
forest; he is allowed to keep hogs and milch cows and young 
cattle, which roam and feed with the same right as those of the 
planter, and free ol' charge ; he hunts and shoots, and very often 
has his dogs and guns; and though he has half the crop he pays 
fur none of the seed and bears none of the taxes. For all work 
not done on the growing crops, even if it is done on his own 
plantation, he is j)aid a dollar a day. ‘ It may be clearing 
‘ ditches, or splitting rails, or anything that is just as essential 
‘ to the crop as the two-inch ploughing and hoeing in which he 
^ shambles away his time ; but for all this kind of work he must 
‘ be paid a <Iollar a day.’ This high rate of negro wages is,, 
however, not universal. In Middle Georgia, the field-negroe& 
get from eight to rivelve and-a-half dollars a mouth, with 
rations, houses, and fire-wood; the women earn from five to 
eight dollars. The share system is everywhere much more 
prevalent than the wage system. It takes two forms :■ one- 
third of the crop with rations, one-half the crop without rations;. 
One of the difficulties the planter has to contend with is, that 
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the novelty of possession has so aroused in the liberated slaves 
.the desire to possess, that they have difficulty in distinguisliing 
what is the planter’s from what is their own. Theft is coininoii, 
hut is getting less coimnon. ^ The negroes,’ said a very coin- 
.petent authority in Georgia to Mr. Somers, ^ are Avorking better 
‘ and stealing less every year.’ The same testimony Avas given 
everywhere. The half-communistic system under which the 
labour-system of the Soutli is being reorganised is certainly 
adapted only to a state of transition, but it seems to be really 
prejjaring the way of the negro race to the self-dependence of 
a state of freedom. 

Under this new social organisation the cotton culture is 
.reviving. The produce in the hist three years of slave labour 
.is given in the report of Mr. Nourse, the United States Com¬ 
missioner to the Paris Exposition, as follows :— 

1858- 51) .... 4,019,000 bales 

1859- 00 .... 4,801,000 „ 

1800-01 .... 850,000 „ 

‘The report of the Department of Agriculture gives the produce 
for the first three years of free labour as follows:— 

1800 . . . 1,900,000 bales 

1807 . . 2,;i40,0<»0 „ 

1808 . . . 2,n80,000 „ 

Mr. Wells gives the crop of 1869 as at least 2,700,000 bales, 
that of 1870 considerably exceeded 3,000,000 bales, Avliilc the 
yield in 1871, though the season Avas a bad one, reached 
-3,300,000 bales. Th^ ])roba1>lc yield this year can, as yet, 
only be guessed. Tlic United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture lias officially announced that there is an increase of the 
^area under cotton culture to the extent of 13 per cent.; and 
.that, in June, the condition of the plant Avas ‘ nearly equal to 
^ an average.’ As the yield last year was far beloiv an average, 
it is scarcely too much to hope that, should the autumn Aveatlier 
•be favourable, this year’s production may reach to very nearly 
-4,000,000 bales. The geographical limits in Avhich cotton can 
»be grown are tolerably avcU defined. The southern boundaries 
of Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri run in almost a straight 
line along the northern limit of the cotton-belt. Some cotton 
as grown in Virginia, south of Richmond, but the culture hardly 
.iinywhcre reaches the border-line Avhich separates Tennessee 
ivom Kentucky or Arkansas from Missouri. About 35^° 
.north is held to be, Avith some exceptional indentations, the 
limiting line. Beyond this line, short seasons and early frosts 
jprevent the crop from attaining maturity with sufficient cer- 
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tainty to render it worth growing. The soutJicin line is not 
much more rigidly defined. Cotton cannot compete with the 
sugar-cane, and docs not greatly flourish on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The growth of cotton in the southern counties 
of Texas is not considerable; very little is grovra within a 
hundred miles of New Orleans, and though a good deal of sea- 
island cotton is grown in Florida, it is subject to such catas- 
troj)hes as that of last year, when the disastrous storms which 
obliterated the fatter jwrtion of the summer nearly destroyed 
the crop. The United States Department of Agriculture 
pul)!ishes monthly reports from all parts ol' the Union. Some 
of these, published during last year’s cotton harvest, throw 
light on the difficulties of the cotton culture. From East 
Eaton Kouge i>arlsh, Louisiana, the report sail I:—‘ Much- 
‘ remains ti) be picked, and Avill be gathered, if labourers 
‘ can be retained. Many, however, will be taken off to the 
‘ sugar-plantations, where wages an* higher. Tlie itrobabilitv is 
‘ that much cotton Avill be left in the fields tt) Avastc.’ From 
West Feliciana parish, the report says :—' Short crop. In 
‘ spite of all drawbacks, small patches, highly manured and 
‘ Avcll cultivated, have produced splendid crops, shoAving that 
‘ it pays to cultivate good land well.’ From McLcllau County, 
Texas, the report runs:—‘ The crop all gathered, ginned, and 
‘ eight-tenths sold, at 12^ cents coin )ier pound; about tAvo- 
‘ thirds of the cost of production. AVe cannot produce cotton, 

‘ averaging five years, for less than 12 cents ])cr iKUind coin, 

‘ yet McLellan is the best cotton county in the State three 
‘ years out of five. AVonns have ncAer damaged a ci-op here. 

‘ The Avant of more thorough culture, and more reliable labour, 

‘ is the difficulty.’ 

We have already quoted Mr. A\’"ells’s statement that the 
cotton groAvn under free labour is ‘ superior in cleanliness, 

‘ strength, uniformity of fibre, and absence of Avaste to that 
‘ grown under slavery.’ The question is, can it be groAvn as- 
cheaply ? Mr. AVells thinks it can, since the system of slavery- 
required that ‘ a large pro})ortion of the net annual profit of 
‘ the South should be spent in labour.’ The old estimate of 
produce was that a bale an acre Avas an excellent crop, and 
tAvo bales a very lar^c crop, even on the richest lands; while; 
in Georgia and the Carolinas half a bale, or tAvo hundred and 
fifty pounds, an acre was considered satisfactory. This latter 
estimate still holds good. Mr. Somers says that the best crop 
of cotton he met with in Georgia Avas on the farm of a recent 
settler, Avho, by close attention and farmyard manuring, raised 
nine bales from thirteen acres. In New Orleans he found that 
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these small growers were believed to raise the best crops, and 
to deliver the cotton in the best condition; and the most con¬ 
spicuous fact in the cotton culture at this moment, lac says, is, 
^ that the larger ])rop()rtion of the annual expansions of the 
^ cotton crop since the war is due to the energy, on small 
^ farms, in gardens, and in crops taken on Avastc and unoccu- 
^ pied plantations, of white labour.’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Somers gives, as a remarkable proof of the i)rogrcss made to¬ 
wards belter management under free labour, the lact that Mr. 
Gordon, the owner of a large estate in ]\lississippi, ‘ lost 
^ 24,000 dollars by his cotton crops the year after the war, 
^ Avhen the price was high; but lias l)ceu making it better 
‘ every year since, under declining vahies.’ He has pro¬ 
bably made a handsome profit under the increasing valties 
of the present y(*ar. AVhut the South wants is the applica¬ 
tion of capital to the soil. Thorough culture, trustworthy 
labour, and such a price as will remunerate the labourer, 
are the needs of the cotton culture. The (lucstiou of jn-ice 
is, however, even more a matter for tljc English buyer than 
for the American seller. A few cents a pound may make 
all the difference between the stoj>page of a hundred thou¬ 
sand Lancashire looms and the building of a hundred new 
factories. Wc can find markets for cotton goods somewhat 
in proportion to the cheapness with ^vhich we can ])roeure 
the raw material. Our spinners prefer American cotton to 
any other. During the cotton famine much machinery was 
adapted to the shorter staple of the Surat cotton; but since 
the close of the war in America only one-half of the cotton 
sent from India to this country is manufactured here. In 
1868 there was an importation of Surat amounting to 
1,038,925 bales, of which 821,000 bales were sold for home 
manufacture, and 720,000 bales were sent abroad. In the 
same year 1,262,000 bales of American cotton were imported, 
of which only 197,000 bales were re-exported and more than a 
million were retained. The present embarrassed condition of 
the cotton manufacture is almost entirely due to a continuous 
rise in the price of the raw material. It is probable tliat we 
should scarcely hear of a glut in the market if cotton could be 
got sufficiently cheap for Manchester to clothe all mankind in 
cotton fabrics. The ideal of a Lancashire spinner is American 
cotton at sixpence a pound. Mr. Somers was told in North 
Carolina that 15 cents a pound at the gin is the lowest price at 
which cotton can be produced, as 15 cents now go in the United 
States. According to the report from Texas quoted above, the 
spinner’s ideal of sixpence is just about what it costs to pro- 
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<lucc it m the best cotton-producing county of that State; 
and last year’s crop, tliough it brought 12^ cents a pound, 
was, oAving to an exceptionally bad yield, " sold at about two- 
‘ thirds of the cost of production.’ In looking over the re- 
])orts of last year’s crop, we find it continually stated that the 
acreage planted had decreased Avithout any decrease in the 
yieli! ; the largely inci’cased area planted this year is there¬ 
fore all the more ho])eful as a sign of tlic restoration of pros¬ 
perity. A bale of cotton Avcighs live hundred ])Ounds, and 
many cx]>criinonts liaA^c ])rovcd that il is possil)le to raise from 
one to two and even to four bales an acre. Yet the avcrajre 
])rodiietion is only lialf a bale to the acre ; and last year Tra\ds 
County, Texas, reported an ‘ average A-iold of not mure than 
‘ forty ])onnds of lint to the acre»Iolnison County, Arkansas, 
rep(»rtcd an average of ])oiinds; Avhilc Uvalde Countv, 
Texas, reported 833 pounds of lint to the acre. The average 
yield over eleven SUitcs AAas (»idy KK) jumnds the acre. Yet 
even in last yeaivs chequered eroj) most encouraging results 
Avere attained in many j>arts. In (’herokee County, Georgia, 
it AA^as rojjorted ; ‘ A tew farmers make 400 pounds of lint to 
* the acre, but many acres yield at the rate of 100 or 200 


‘ ]»ounds only.’ Much larger results wore obtained in the 


C'arolinas. In Kershaw (’ountA'. South Carolina, it is said in 


the report: ‘ Notwlthstandmg the drought, tliorongli cultun^ 
^ and a liberal, not excessive, use' (»r i’ertilisers, ca'cu on lands 


* most snseeptiblo to the droiiglit, have, secured 100, 500, and 

* oven fiOO ])ounds of lint to the acre. Such treatment has 

* been exceptional.’ In Beaufort County, North Carolina, the 
repm t is that, \good farmers Avill average 300 or 400 j)ounds; 

* general average, 200 pounds.’ Fj'oin Hartford County it is 
rc[H»rfced: ^ Ma.iiy fanners in this (‘ounty Avill produce 1,000 
^ pounds of seetl cotton per acre.’ One thousand pounds of 
seed i'otton is about equivalent to from 300 to 400 pounds of 
lint; and it must be remembered tliat this ])rodncc Avas raised 
in the most imfuA'ourable season there has been fur thirty 


yejirs. 

The first effort of the cotton-gi’owers is, therefore, to in¬ 
crease their yield by improving their systems of culture; and 
the diminished size of estates has greatly promoted this effort. 
An extensive experiment Avas made last 3 ’'ear in the introduc¬ 
tion of Egyptian cotton ; but of four-and-twenty reports from 
various parts of the South only two or three were favourable. It 
requires rather a longer season than the American climate will 
give it. The experiment is regarded as having failed, thougli 
in one or two exceptional counties it showed sufficient promise 
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to be tried apfain this year. Aii attempt was made to grow 
Chinese cotton in Harnson County, Indiana; hut it failed. 
Some experiments in the growth of cotton in IVrerccd County, 
California, jn-oved so successful, that the California Cotton 
Growers’ Association lias bought 20,000 acres of land near 
Bakersfield, Kern County, Avliich will be planted with cotton 
this year. Tlie yield last year was 37o pounds of ginned cot¬ 
ton to the acre; and it was believed that had the croji been 
irrigated, or had there been anything like an average rainfall, 
7o0 pounds to tlic acre Avould have been raised. Mr. Somers 
points out tliat loss is sustained by the had ginning of the 
cotton, and by the absence of any means on the plantations uf 
compressing the hales. As the cotton arrives at the scajiort 
the bulk is three times what it is Avheu it leaves the port; and 
there would be considerable sa\ing in packing material were 
the compression done where the bale is first jiacked. Anotliei' 
caving will be made when the jilanter is no longer under any 
necessity of mortgaging bis crop. Finns in Xew York send 
down agentj? who sell goods at a pi'ofit of from 100 to 200 per 
cent, to the rnoi‘o needy class of fanners and planters, and ad¬ 
vance cash at bigli interest on a mortgage of the cottiui croj). 
A single firm in New York is said to make half a million dol¬ 
lars a year by this business. The necessity of sending the 
cotton to New York or to some other ])ort, and selling it there 
to exporters, is l)eing superseded by a system of through hills 
of lading. AVhen Mr. Somers was at IVlemphis, in Tennessee, 
he found tliat cotton could be sent through to Liver})ool at 
seven-eighlhs of a jienny a pound for freight and carriage, and 
three-quarters 2 >er cent, for insurance, for the Avhole distance. 
An English merchant or sjunner may, therefore, buy his cotton 
<Jirect iroin the grower or the growei‘’s agent in Mcnqdiis and 
get it delivered at Liverpool at less than a penny a 2 )ourul 
more than the growler received for it. If even now it can be ' 
grown for 12 cents a jjound, may we not say that, with im¬ 
proved culture, larger yield, developed means of carriage, and* 
all the savings and improvements avc have indicated, it may 
oven yet be delivered in Liverpool at the ideal j)ricc of the 
Lancashire sjnnner ? The prospect of a larger j)roduction of 
cotton in the South, and of something very nearly approaching 
its old monopoly of the English market, may at least be said to 
lie open before us. The South has every natural advantage in^ 
its favour. 

Its disadvantages are chiefly political; but being political^ 
they are capable of removal, and are actually being removed,. 
When the war was over, it left the whole mass of Southern .1 
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society tossing and sccHiing like tlie sea after a storm. The 
negroes wore wild in their new freedom, half believing that the 
social order had been inverted, and that it Avas their turn to OAvn 
and rule. The white jmjmlation Avcrc enraged at their defeat, 
and doubly angry I»ecansc the Xorth Avas resolved to pusli its 
victory home I>y conferring the franchise on the blacks. In this 
})olllical and social struggle Avliich succeeded to the Avar, the 
country suflered almost as iiiiich as it did in the actual conflict 
of arms. It Avas justly boasted that there Avcrc no proscrip¬ 
tions, no exiles, no executions after the suppression of one of 
the gr(*atest rebellions in histiny ; but. there Averc at least most 
extensive and vindictive disfranchisements. A Congress in 
which the Soutlicrn States were denied rc])rcscntation en- 
Iranchiscd the freedmen and disfranchised their masters. Seven 
years have passed since the rel)ellion Avas su])pressed, but a 
large jiortion of llie Avhite population of the eleven rebellious 
States issnifering the penalty of rebellion in the loss of jxditical 
rights. The consequence of tins disfranchisement lias been 
that the leadcrsliij) of the cnfranchis(*d freedmen has fallen into 
the hands of "carpet-baggers’—jiolitieal adventurers from the 
Nortlioni Stales nlio go south, not as 2 )crmanent residents, 
but as mere seekers of fortune. ]n nearly every Southern 
State those adventurers have succeeded in «:cttintr into office 
by securing- the negro A’ote They control the local legisla¬ 
tures, and enrich themselves out of the State funds. In all 
the rebel Slates exee[»t Virginia and Tennessee the State debts 
have grcallv increased since the war. Alabama owed five 
million dollars in 1S6G; it owes twentv-fonr millions in 1872. 
^b»rth Carolina Avas ‘ reeonstnicied ’ in 1868. Its debt aaiis 
then twentv-fonr millions, ten millions more than it had been 
in 1860; its d(‘bt is iioav thirty-four millions. A ]Mississij> 2 Ai 
])lanter told a Committee of Congress that it took his avIioJo 
crop of cotton last year to j)ay his taxes. Jn KersbaAv County, 
S. Carolina, with a poimlation of 11,000, tax executions were 
issued in 3,600 eases. It is offidally stated that in two years 
nearly a million and a quarter dollars liave heeii paid out of 
the State treasury, for wliich no Aonchers can be found; Avhilc 
the expenditnn; on ‘offices and salaries,’ Avhich Avas 123,800 
dollars in 1860, had become 581,640 dollars in 1871. A minority 
report of a Committee of Congress Avhich has been inquiring 
into the condition of the South states that at this moment the 
disbursements of the South Carolina treasury exceed the ap¬ 
propriations by 170,683 dollars. The coloured representatives, 
who form a large majority of the House of Kepresentatives ift 
the State though tlicy are a minority in the Senate, are repre- 
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scnted as having fitted up their private .apartments Avith money 
voted to fit up committee rooms. Brussels carpets, sofas, 
mirrors, and ^ seventy-five imported porcelain spittoons bought 
‘for the State House’ adorned their residences. But the 
‘ New York Nation,’in commenting on this fact, shrewdly says, 
‘We suspect the truth to be that in the distribution of spoils 
‘ the poor African gets the gilt and plush—tlic porcelain spit- 
‘ toons and the barbaric upholsteiy, while the astutcr Caucasian 
‘ clings to the solider and more durable advantages.’ There is 
only one cure for these cauIs, and there arc indications that the 
North may adopt it. The main ‘plank ’ in the ‘platform’ ol* 
the Liberal Republican Convention, wliicb met at Cincinnati 
on the first of May, and blundered into Iho adoption of Mr. 
Horace Greeley as its Presidential candidate, Avas ‘ the imnie- 
‘ diate and absolute removal of all disabilities imposed on 
‘ account of the rebellion,’ Mr. (irccloy has alwnys ])r()claiincd 
as the motto of his Southern policy ‘ ITniversal suffrage and 
* universal amnesty.’ Congress has adopted iini\crsal suffrage, 
and universal amucsty Avill folloAv at no distant time. All the 
best minds in United >Statcs politics recognise it as the oidy 
possible means of restoring free and piu’o governments in the 
Southern States, 

The exceptional legislation under Avhich the iSoutl* has s<> 
long suffered and still suffers, is unquestionably the fault of 
the Southern Avhites thcmsclA'cs. They never accepted their 
defeat, and they haA'c constantly hindered reconstruction instead 
of helping it. Disfranchisement probably rendered ibcm power¬ 
less to help, and drove them into Aiolencc. The chief organised 
form of protest agaiij fc tlie ncAv conditions of Southern society 
was in a consj)iracy which will oepupy a prominent place in 
American history. All the world has heard of the Ku-Kliix- 
KJiIan and its doings. Mr. Somers gives the following adniir- 
able account of this secret society 

‘ A secret organisation under this name s])read AAdth amazing rapidity 
over the South soon after tlie close of the Avar; and for a time, by 
mo^'ing in considerable bodies at night, in a peculiar costume, and 
executing a Avild justice, spread alarm both among Federal soldiers and 
negroes. For a time the Ku-Klux enjoyed the respect if not the 
confidence of the conquered population ; but nearly all trace of this 
mysterious league has now disappeared from the country, or, where 
still extant in any form, its role has been taken up by mere marauders, 
betwixt whom and the white people there is no manner of sympathy. 
One day lately three rough men sat round the stove of lager beer 
saloon in one of the towns of East Tennessee. By and by a man came 
in, dressed in fine broad cloth and Avith an air of briskness about him. 
He was a member of the legal profession, and his talk Avitli the three 
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rough men, Avhiln most familiar and cordial, w-as all about the extent 
to whicli, in certain crises, lie Avould serve a client. It appeared that 
the legal g(jntleiTi:iri was ])rcpared to be vci^ loyal in getting oflP a thief, 
and his views of professional lionour gave general satisfaction. “ But 

what is the Ku-Klux-Khlan,” asked one of the trio. “ The Jvu-Klux,” 
said the man of law, arc the three K’s of Greece.” From which pro¬ 
found explanation the iiujuirer did not seem to derive much edification, 
and he asked again, “ What are they ? Wlio are they ? ” The lawyer, 
dropping his voice into a Mdiisper, replied, “They are Confederate 
“ soldiers killed in the Avar, who cannot rest in their graves.” The 
secret society Avas, in j;»oint of fact, a kind of gliost of the Confederate 
armies. Its uniform, made of black calico, Avas called a “shroud.” 
The stuff was scut round to ])rivato houses Avith a request that it should 
be made into a garment; and fair lingers sewed it up, and had it ready 
for the .secret messenger Avhen he returned and gave his ta]>at the door. 
The Avonien and girls had faith in the honour of the “ Rhlan,” and on its 
will and ability to protect them. Tlic Ku-Klux, Avlieii out on their 
missions, also Avorc a long tapering hat, and a black veil over the face 
completed their disguise. The secret of the ineinl>eis]iip Avaskept Avith 
remarkable fidelity. In no instance, I believe, Jiasanieinbor of the Ku- 
Klux been successfully arraigned or punished, though tlieir acts often 
flew in the Hice of the reconstructed authorities and Avere not in aity 
sense legal. When they had a long ride at night they made rcqiaisitions 
for horses at the farmlionses, and the horses Aven* often supplied under 
a pi'cvailing leeling of assurance that they Avould bo returned on th(^ 
night IblloAving Avitliout injury. If a company of Federal soldiers 
stationed in a small town vaj>oured as to Avluit they Avould do Avitli the 
Ku-Klux, the men in shrouds paraded in the evening before tlie 
guardhouse in numbers so overwdiclming as at once reduced the little 
garrison to silence. The overt acts *)f the Ku-Klux consisted for tlie 
most part of the disarming of dangerous negroes, the infliction of Lyncli 
law on notorious offonderp, and above all in the creation of one feeling 
of terror as a counterpoise to another. ... A real terror reigned for a 
time among the Avhitc people, and in this situation the Ku-Klux started 
into being. It was one of those secret organisations which spring up in 
disordered states of society, Avlien the bonds of laAv and government are 
almost disRoh'ed, and Avhen no confidence is felt in the regular adminis¬ 
tration of justice. But the poAver Avith wliich the Ku-Klux moved in 
many parts of the South, tlie knoAvledge it displayed of all that Avas going 
on, the fidelity with wliich its secret Avas kept, and the comjiUicency Avitli 
which it was regarded by tlie general community, gav(' this mysterious 
body a prominence and an importance seldom attained by sucli illegal 
and deplorable associations.' 

The Ku-Klux has unquestionably become in its latter days 
a mere engine of robbery and violence. The traces of it Avhich 
still remain consist of bands of robbers, such as the ‘ Lowery 
^ gang,’ who infest the swamps and forests of North Carolina, 
who are more like the bandits of Oropos than the secret 
society thus desenbed. The violence and terrorism of which 
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the Ku-Klux was the orf^anised expression arc, however, still 
rampant in Southern society. The South has never returned 
to the full enjoyment of order and freedom. A Ku-Klux 
Act has long been in force, and a Ku-Klux Committee has- 
sat and rcjmrted to the present Congress. The object of the 
Ku-KIux Act is to enable the Federal Government to keep 
order in the South independently of the action of the State 
governments. Its most obnoxious feature was borrowed from 
our own Irisli Coercion Acts, and gave the President power, 
in certain cases, to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus. This 
part of the Act expires with the Session of Congress, which 
closed on the tenth of June, and the Senate j)assed a Bill 
continuing this j)Owcr until the close of the next regular 
Session of Congress, or, in other words, till the fourth of 
Marcli next. This Bill went down to the House of lieprc- 
sentatives too late to be considered in its ])n)])er order; ami a 
vote of two-thirds to susj)cnd the rules was needful, in order 
that it should be considered and voted on. A large section of 
the Republican party were so anxious that this Bill, and 
another which was in the same position should be passtul, that 
the Session was extended from the first to the tenth of June. 
But the House steadily refused to suspend its rules and the 
Bill dropped. The other measure was of a milder character, 
but it was mainly directed against the South. An Act Avas 
passed some time since to prevent election frauds in tlie great 
cities. It provides that any ten electors in any Congress- 
district may, by addressing a letter to the district judge, cause 
the election to be held under the supervision of deputy mar¬ 
shals and supervisors of the United States instead of the local 
authorities. The Act is chiefly useful in New York, and is 
limited in its operation to cities of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upAvards. The Senate passed and sent to the House a Bill 
making the Act a])ply universal!}’'; and the special defence of 
the Bill was that it was absolutely necessary if order Avas to 
be preserved in the South at the Presidential election. In- 
this case, too, the House refdsed to suspend its rules, though 
the Bill had a clear majority in its favour. These closing 
manifestations of a more conciliatory spirit toAvards the South 
may be attributed to the desire of the Grant republicans to 
get the Southern vote. But taken in connexion Avith the de¬ 
claration of the Convention at Cincinnati, they indicate a neAv 
tendency in the severed and still hostile sections of the 
country to draw nearer to each other. 

The violence and disorder which have produced, and for 
V; ars have almost justified, this exceptional political 
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Jesislatioii, liave had even more lasting social results. Tlie 
effect of the Ku-Klux organisation has been tx) keep the 
tide of emigration from setting soutliwards. Northern men 
found themselves endangered, and went back home, taking 
tlieir capital with tlicrn. They arc still chary of returning, 
and the world is almost equally chary of sending its capital 
do a land where law is still so weak and violence so strong. 
But it is not the l\u-Klux only which has kept emigrants 
away from the South. There is no Ku-Kluxin Virginia, there 
is almost everything that can attract emigrants, yet every 
effort to induce them to go and to stay has failed. The 
Vir«*lnia Lcffislature established a State Board of Immitrra- 
tion, but refused to supply it with State funds, and it broke 
down. General Richardson, the President of the Board, re¬ 
ported that just before its extinction seven hundred emigrants 
from Copenhagen were on their way to New York, and wdshed 
to settle in Virginia, if lands could be bought for them in 
farms of fifty or a hundred acres each. General Richardson 
says: ‘ A genthnuan of high character came to Richmond, 
‘ and, after conference with the Board, endeavoured to pur- 
‘ chase lands for settling these emigrants; but, owing to the 
* high price demanded, failed to make the jmrehase, and the 
' opj^ortunity was lost. 1 am credibly inhwmed that this com- 
^ pany brought more than two hundred and eighty thousand 
^ dollars in sold.’ Virginia has committed the error which all 
the South has committed. It has not knoAvn what it wanted; 
and it has treated the very immigrants it needed with a scorn 
and avoidance which has driven them away. The South does 
not need labour, and it is useless to send thither any of the 
hordes Avhich these great Burojiean countries are i)erj)etually 
sending westward in search of work. What it needs is cajutal; 
and only tlie immigrant who has a few hundreds of dollars in 
his pocket has any chance of benefiting the country or esta¬ 
blishing himself. A colony of Noinvcgian labourers was re¬ 
cently established in Amelia county. They probably went 
thither in response to the Virginian advertisement for Avhite 
labourers to supplant the negro. After a few months their 
w'ant of capital caused the experiment to 1‘ail; and the colony 
broke up, some going to the poor-house, others wandering off 
as beggars. The Southerners do not know how to treat white 
labourers. A Virginian gentleman lately imported some 
German laboui-ers for his farm. When the first night came 
they asked Avlierc they were to sleep. The gentleman—kind 
and humane, as onr infonnant testifies—had only provided 
for them the deserted huts and cabins, Avith mud floors. 
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Tvhei'c the negroes liad aforetime been content to live. He 
had no idea that what l)ad done for the negro would not do 
for the European labourer. But the labourers Tvere lion-ificd. 
They had not crossed tlie ocean to sleep in log cabins and on 
mud floors. When morning came, not one of them was to be 
found. They had fled the district in dismay. 

But there arc worse difficulties in the way of a complete 
restoration of pros])erlty to these Southern States than even 
those which political passions and social ignorance inflict. The 
groiindswcll of the great tein]>est will gradually^ die away ; but 
the political power which the earthquake. shook down in ruin 
will not be so ([uickly rebuilt. The Southerners were ucmu' 
really freetraders; hut during the period of their predominance 
in the Llnion they kept the tarift' comparatively low. ‘From 
^ 1837 to 1857 there w'as not a single fiscal year in Avhicli/ 
says Mr. Wells,* ‘ the nnex])cndod balanee in the Xational 
‘ Trcasuiy—derived from various soiirc'cs—at the end of the 
‘ year was not in excess of onc' lialf of the ex])enditiire of the 
^preceding year; while in not a few years the ime\])crided 
^ balance w'as absolutely greator than the sum of the entire 
‘ expenditure for the twelve mouths preceding.' In 1830 a 
sur])!us of2S millions of dollars was actually divided among the 
States; and in 1S54 the United States Treasury bought up 
its own six per cent. Mexican bonds, which had been I'^siuhI in 
1848, and ])aid a coin ])rennuin of 20 ])er cent, in excess of 


their value. There w’^as a Protectionist tariff In 1842, but in 


1846 the principle of luxation onlyfc/r revenue was established, 
and a tariff' was adopted which imposed an average of about 
24 ])cr cent, on im]H)rts. In 1858 this ])crccntagc was still 
farther roduccti, and for three jeurs the taxation o!i importa¬ 
tions averaged from 18 to 20 per ocnl. The war changed all 
this. The Aortlicrn victory has been made use <»f to cstablisli 
a j}robibitory tariff, which is the last bitter firop in the cup of 
Southern liumiliation and defeat. ]\[r. Wells anlici]>ates that 
* with the settlement and passing away of the questions gnnv- 
' ing out of the war and the extinction (ff slavery, the atten- 
‘ tion of the people of the United Stales will soon be given— 
‘ as never before—to questions of economic interest ami cha- 
‘ racter; ’ and he predicts that ‘ ten years will jiot elapse before 
^ every vestige of restrictive and discriminating legislation will 
^ be stricken from the national statute-book.’ Meanwhile, as 
he says, the United States are learning Free Trade in the hard 
and costly school of experience; and it is the South which 


* Cobden Club Ea^-aya. Second Series. A Chapter in Politicc^- 
Economic Ilistoiy. 
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really iecLs the lianJshij) and bears tlie larger portion of the 
cost. Mr. Somers says that ‘ ^vliilc cotton can be bought a1 
‘ Liverpool at three uv four cents, per lb. above its price on the 
^ ])lantations, anything from Liverpool can only be bought on 
‘ the plantations at 200 or 300 per cent, above its value there.’ 
One plaiitor cornjdalns that tlu‘ ])roteeted cotton manufacturers 
i)f the United States have been struggling hard, since the-war, 
to use a million bales of cotton a year and cannot do it; and 
meanwhile there is nol a negi‘o on his cotton-growing estate 
who can afford to wear a cotton shirt, so expensive a luxury 
<loes Protection make snch an article of clothing. ‘ A pair of 
‘ cuarse negro boots—one of the cboajjcst aiticles in the stores 


• *-is charixed five dollars.’ 
clothing is due to the system 


Part of this excessive dearness of 
<if trade in the South; but even 


that system is an indirect result of Protection. The planter 
has to pay dearly for everytliing; for his clothes, his tools, his 
liousehold goods, his nianuros, his coal, his very means of com- 


niiinicatjon with the outt‘r world, in order that a few " interests,’ 


which ha\e the ear of’ ('ongros and llic country, may flourish. 
\ot only dues lie pay high prices but he gets bad goods, as 
must inevitably be tlie ease where nholesonic competition is 
quite shut out. Yet. wliile thus ])aying high iwlces for all he 
l)uys, he has to compete new rivals iii the market of the 
one commodity he sells. Laden with a heavy taxation, itself 
tlie enormous cost of suppressing their own effort after inde¬ 
pendence, tlie Southern States are doubly burdened and dis¬ 
couraged. They have to sell their cotton cheap and to buy 
everytliing dear; yet on! of the small margin of profit thus 
left there is a vast taxation to pay. Mr. Somers takes the case 
<»f a New Orleans incrcliant with a capital of 10,000 dollars, a 
house worth 6,0(}U, and furniture worth 2,000. He pays 
license duty to the Stale for liberty to jmrsue his avocation 
100 dollars; another to the city of about the same amount. 
Ho pays direct taxes on his business capital and on the value 
of his house, furiuture, and p(*rsonal cflects above .000 dollars’ 
worth, to the amount of ])cr cent. If lie lias money in- 
\'csted ill sliips, sailing erafr, or railway stocks, he is taxed on 
that; and when all these taxes have been jiaid, he must pay 
United States income tax of 2-]^- per cent. There are, besides 
these taxes, stamp duties on all kinds of bills, cheques, and 
deeds; so that altogether, if lie makes a profit of 6,000 dollars 
a year, which is assuming him to be very prosperous, be pays 
in direct taxes alone at least 1,500 dollars a year, or one-fourth 
of his Income. In these circumstances it is no wonder that 


Mr. Somers everywhere found discontent. 
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‘The dissatisfaction of the country folks of South Carolina’ (and 
it was the same elsewhere), ‘ witli t]»e present state of the Government 
of tlie United States is j)al[)able enough. They exclaim bitterly against 
the corniption which prevails in public life. They are utterly opposed 
to the high taidff on Kiiropean goods, looking on it sini])Iy as a means 
of plundering the cultivators of the soil in the South and West for the 
benefit of Northern manufacturers, overgrown, they say, in wealth, and 
adepts in bribery and lobby-rolling. They point to the enormous ])rices 
of goods sold in tlie Southern towns, and long foi* thi* growth of manu¬ 
factures among themselves and the direct imj)ort;i1ion of for<*ign goods 
into their own seaports. They express disiippoinlmcnt that mere direct 
trade has not sprung up with the Soutli since the clos() of tlie war, the 
high tariff notwith-standing. They declare American slatcsinen of the 
present day to be dwarfs and nobodies compared with tlioso of former 
times; and when tlui whole gamut of political discontent has been 
sounded, one often hears the remark, so startling to any Unropean ad¬ 
mirer cf American indepeudenee, that it would have heen bettor for the 
country to have remained under the rule of Englajid.’ 

Tlie antagonism which is thus being produced is naturally 
perpetuating that other cause of discord w'hi(‘h iniglit else have 
}»assed away into history. The North instead <»f conciliating 
the South is actually irritating it. Instead of taking back the 

V O Cj 

prodigal States into equal brotherhood, it is making them feel 
their inferior condition. Nor can aiiytliing l)e (hme to com¬ 
pensate the Sontli by giving it ‘ Protection ’ as a cmiutcrpoise 
to tlic Protection in the North. Of all the interests which are 
thus taxing the country for their support only one belongs to 
the South. The sugar of Louisiana is protected to the extent 
of from two to four cents n jjouiul; and may. curiously enough, 
be said to be the only Southern interest to which peace lias 
brought no signs of jirosperity. The cotton culture cannot be 
protected ; it can only be liiirdcncd, and the fact that It is not 
only burdened but weighted down is the worst omen for the 
future of the Southern States. It is, indeed, of evil omen even 
for the future of the Union itself. The South is not a Poland, 
but it is at least an Ireland. An active discontent prevails 
everywhere; and the Federal Government knows that it has a 
vulnerable point along its southern line. During the discue- 
fiions on the Case wliich the statesmen of Wasliington thought 
it to be consistent with their honour and their statesmanship 
to present to the Geneva arbitrators, tlie representative 
Southern pajicrs expressed, not only llieir disgust at the pro¬ 
cedure, but their hope that it might meet with the frustration 
it deserved. No yiart of the American press has more firmly 
deprecated war with England than the Southern press; and 
there have not been wanting indications, if not tlircats, that 
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the South would not consent to bear the crushing burden such 
a war would impose. Constantly, and to some extent justly, 
as the Federal Government, though its Department of Agri¬ 
culture, is urging on the South to vary and multiply its agri*- 
cultural ])roducts, the Southern people still rely more and 
more on the cotton trade with England for all their prosperity. 
In the event of a war between this country and the United 
States the cotton famine would be reversed. While we were 
actively pushing hostilities the Southern planters would bfe- 
standing still with tlieir cotton unsaleable and valueless, and 
their negro labourers everywhere asking for the wages that 
can only be paid when the cotton is sold. We do nut believe- 
that (xcneral Grant is reckless as a statesman; it is certain 
that he knows how ffreat a weakness the discontented and 
starving South wmdd be in the event of war; and therefore- 
we conclude that he has never even contemplated the necessity 
of resorting to that terrible alternative. His suj)porters may 
think of Canada; but he at least thinks of the South ; and to 
the South war with England would be desolation and death, 
or insurre<'tion and independence. 

11 Is not with any thought that our relations are in real danger 
of assuming this portentous form that w'c have referred to this 
aspect of Southern politics, but merely because no view of tho 
political situation in the United States can be complete wdtlumt 
it. Tlic ))robable course of the domestic politics of the Union 
is one which w ill not depend for its solution on foreign wan 
By the inevitable oj)cratIon of the Constitution, the j>owcr of 
electing members of the House of Hepresentatives must go 
with })opulation. Under slavery, the Southern States had 
representatives in numbers jiroportioncd to the numbers of 
their free jiopulation and three-fifths of the slaves. The article 
in the Constitution still holds good, but the slaves are now freer 
and the whole Southern jiopulation is therefore counted. The* 
re-apportionment of representatives has been made by the now 
existing Congress on the basis of the census of 1870; and tho 
House of Representatives which will be elected in the autumn, 
and which will assemble on the 4 th of March next, will repre¬ 
sent the States in very different proportions from the present 
one. In order probably to mask in some degree the evident 
shifting of power westwards, and to prevent any States from 
greatly losing in the number of their representatives. Congress 
increased the number of members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives from 243 to 283. Of the forty new members thus gained, 
twelve Southern States got seventeen, six North-western States^ 
got fourteen, three far Western States five; .while only four 
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of the Eastern States liad any "ains at all, aud those gains 
amounted only to four, two for Pennsylvania, and two for ^^c\v 
Jersey; while a gain of one each in New York and Massa- 
chussets was coniitcrhalanced by a loss of one eacli by New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The gain to the States wlioso con¬ 
dition and prospects avc have been considering was eleven ; and 
in their dislike of the ])rohibitory tariff, nearly all the Stales in 
which the most marked gains have taken place either are or 
will be with them. AVe shall therefore most certainly see be¬ 
fore long a very marked ])rogrcss in the Free-trade movement 
in the United States. Tlie inevitable shifting of power lias, 
however, been still further slightly masked by a supplementary 
bill, wliicli has added nine more members to the House of 
Representatives, raising its numbers from 2Hr> to 292. Of 
these nine now members, four go to the Southern States ol‘ 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida, and five to tlie 
Northern Slates of Ncav York, New Hampshire, Vermont. In¬ 
diana, and Pennsylvania. Tliis new addition may have but little 
influence on the Free-trade question; it is, however, so much 
reduction of the growing influence of the Wo^t. Mr. W<'Ils, 
basing his opinion solely on the j»olilical capacity of the people, 
and on their ability to understand any jirobh^m whieli is really 
forced upon their attention, gives Protecti<»u less thaTi ten 
years to live. The shifting of jiowcv from States whicli are 
interested in Idgh tariffs to those States which are jicculiarly 
the victims of such tariffs must expedite the ])i‘oecss ol‘ its 
tinctioii, while it Avill assure the ]>ennaneiu*e of a benefieent 
change. 

Wliat the Southern Slates really want as the guarantee of 
their prosjierity is a more direct trade with the outside world. 
Their products are wanted in ICuropc, and European manufac¬ 
tures are needed by them. Shut in beliind tlie Chinese wall 
of a prohibitory tariff, tliey cannot derive the ]»rofit Irom foreign 
intercourse Avdiich the world is ready to pour ujxrn them. They 
have great ports Avhich were f'ormed by nature to be the outlets 
of their agriculture and the inlets of tlic conveniences and 
the luxuries tlieir agricultural products Avill buy. Their hope 
of prosperity depends upon tlie balance of mutual advantage 
they can strike between their OAvn products and those of other 
lands. They cannot sell to the world Avitliout buying of tlie 
world. The monopoly of the cotton market is not given tlicm; 
it is only put Avitliin the reach of their earnest effort. They 
cannot have it under existing conditions. The falling pric(' 
of cotton has ever since the close of the war clouded their 
prospects ; but the disastrous effect of the recent rise on tli cir 
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best and fiurcpt customers must have entirely convinced them 
that tlio problehi of cheap production is tlie ])roblcm of Southern 
prosperity. AVc believe that proljlem will be solved. We 
have not been able to make this revieu' of the condition and 
prospects of tlic Southern States M’itliout complete renewal of 
hope. They have lost mueli: l)ut ihcy cannot lose their splendid 
country, their glorious sky, their noble i-ivcrs, or their teeming 
soil. They have not altogether lost their political sagacity; 
and now that they are fast emerging from their eclipse, they 
ill gradually recover their legitimate influence, if not even 
!eir loj^i ascendency, in Fe<leral polilies. Our wish for them 
is that they mav succeed in throwing; off tlie ])nrdcn of a fiscal 
])olI(*y w hich is ruinous to their w'elfarc and will be fatal to 
(heir riiture; that they may so far recover tlicir m<»nopoly of 
the cotton trade as to be able to >u])ply all our looms and 
spindles w'ltli the raw' material luul to take our products in 
exchani>e. '^fhe boiids thus w’ov<‘n across the sea wdll bo 
stronger than lliose of either ra^v or sympathy; tliey will be 
bonds of mutual interest aud o^a common ])ros])oniy, and wdll 
he aTi effeciua! assurance that between us twni there shall ))C 
always pra(a\ 
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A XATUiiAL sentiment prompts the I^ortnguesc of the pre- 
sent generation to revive tlm history of the remarkable 
man whose name gives a title to tins article. Citizens of a 
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state which, shorn of those vast continental possessions tha* 
alone gave it the consideration it once enjoyed, they may 
well turn with complacent admiration to the period when the 
affairs of their country were administered by a statesman who- 
arrested its course down the easy slo])e of national decline, and; 
who instituted an important policy which was imitated by the- 
ministers of far greater and more powerful nations. The 
present, too, is the most favourable moment that has yet. 
occurred for a calm and impartial consideration of the public- 
life of this great Minister. Party-spirit in the physical and' 
political atmosphere of Portugal is apt tn^HjjpfCuder a degree 
of heat almost unknown to our colder latitude and calmer- 
manners. Hitherto Pombal has been the victim of two- 
opposite sets of biogra))hers and historians. By the one he 
has been so overpraised as to render his name ridiculous ; by 
the other he has been so fiercely attacked that he is sometimes 
almost denied tlic name of a human being. A man who in a 
nation of de^'otecs made a successful attack upon a powerful 
religious fraternity, will readilv be believed to have drawn- 
upon himself a vast amount of pious hostility ; and it is ehiefly 
as the destroyer of the Jesuits that his name escapes the 
oblivion Avhich completely hides the long array of his prede¬ 
cessors and successors in office. 

Before beo;iuning our examination of tbe public life of 
Pombal, Ave have a Avord to say concerning the several works 
the titles of which stand at the head of this paper. Some of 
these need not detain us long. The first u])on our list, the 
‘ Mcmoircs de S. J. Carvalho,’ pnbllslied in French in 17S4, 
not long after the Minister’s death, has generally—and Avith 
every aj)pearancc of ju-obahility-— been attributed to the Jesuits. 
From a remark in one of the notes to the first volume (p. 1D), 
it appears that the Avork had originally been published in 
Italian, and Ave possess a copj' of it in that language Avhich 
bears tlie date of 1781. Though liy no means Avirhout value 
as an historical sketch, it is yet so bitterly hostile to the 
Minister av1)0sc career it recounts, that the statements it con¬ 
tains must invariably be received with the greatest caution. 
The oiilv measures of Pombal Avhich it does not denounce— 
■which, indeed, it heartily commends as *just and Avisc’—are 
those of his extraordinary commercial and economical policy, 
which, at the present day, arc almost unanimously condemned 
as vicious in ])rinciple and disastrous in result. The l)itter- 
ness with Avhich the subject of the ‘ Memoircs ’ is assailed is 
sustained throughout, and, such is the Aveakness of human 
nature^ on that account perhaps the book Avill be found to bo 
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•liy no means unpleasant rea;lin<T, Mr. Smith’s ‘ ISIcmoirs t»l' 
the Marquis of Pombal,’ and the Count of Carnota’s ‘ Mar- 
quis of Pombal,’ are two editions of the same work, the author 
.havinjr received a Portuguese title of nobility in the interval 
between the publication of the first and second editions. The 
work is in reality an undiscriminating defence of the Marquis; 
and though it contains some interesting documents, both ])ublic 
and private, not jirinted elsewhere, it has no real liistorical 
value. Of the work of the Baron de Septenvillc, tlie most 
favourable thing that can be said is that it is printed in very 
clear type upon excellent paper, and that it contains a good 
photograj))! of a well-known jiortrait of Pombal at tin* l)egin- 
ning, and an approximately correct* genealogy of the Chir- 
valho family at the end. It throws no light whatever upon 
die history of Pombal, The remaining works upon our list are 
<if a very diil'crcnt charaeler. That of Senhor da Luz Soriano 
js, as he tells us in his preface, a kind of preliminary to 
another work, relating the history of the establishment of 
the form (if jmriiauioiitary government in ]*ortugal. 

Jiiglitly jndgiiig thnt tlio efforts of PouiLal to break the ])ower 
<'f the nobles and d(‘stroy the inllucnee of the Church, as ■svell 
as liis attein])ts, mistaken though they unqucstiomiblv were, 
to improve the eomnuTec of his eounlry, were causes more 
or less diiect of the gnnvtli ol* liberal feeling in Portugah 
he considered that the history <»!' Portuguese parliamentary 
institutions would he incom])lete williont an account of his 
administration. Ills principal authorities were a work called 
L'Adiuinistration dii ]\Iarqui.s do Poinhal,’ a rcqily to the 
^ Mihnoires ^ noticed above, and an anonymous and iinpuh- 
lished life of the statesman written in Portuguese. He has 
besides made considerable use <if hitherto nnjuiblished docu¬ 
ments existing in tlie andiives ol' the vaiious ministries at. 
Lisbon. The work is composed in a jiaiiistaking and consci¬ 
entious manner, but its style is dry and laboured. It is filled 
With sentences of almost intcrminahle length (not, by the Avay, 
an unusual feature of modern Portuguese literature), and 
as the author is a permanent official in the civil service of 
his country, it would appear that liis literary style ha«l 
been develojicd in the frequent coinjiosition of abstracts and 
State papers. He is great upon all questions of historical 
:upholstcry, and relates with the zealous accuracy ofananti- 


* In it he j)laces the JIarquis’s birth in Januar}^ instead of in ISIay, 
and there is a discrepancy of three days between the date of his death 
as stated in the genealogy and in the text. 
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quary or a lierald the details of slate cerciiioniiils, such as took 
place ou the death of a sovereign or tlie inauguration of a 
statue, lie usually takes a just view of Pombars measures, 
though he docs not appear to us to cstiinate at Its true value 
his economical policy, some of the worst features of which 
he almost eoniinends. On rhe wlu»le Ave arc inclined to believe 
that Scuhor SorlanoV worlc is of sufficient value to jxiiiu a 
jilace amid the honourable obscurity of the upper sheUes, 
amongst those valuable but uninteresting works ‘ wiiich no 
‘(Portuguese) geullcinan's library should be Avithout.’ 

The volume of Seuhor (iomes is undoubtedly the most 
valuable addition to the literature of the subject Avliich lias yet 
appeared, ^^"ritte^ In Freneb^ it is accessible to a tar larger 
class of readers than if it bad ajipraircd in Portuguese. It is 
not so inueli a history, as a critical examination, of tlie dlfrcj’cni 
jiortkms of Pombars admiuistratitm. It boldly denounce.^, and 
ill many eases clearly point> out the disastrous ellects (tf, his 
mischIcA'ous meddling Avilli trade, and his general ignurani*e of 
the true principles of ])olitIe.al ceonoiuy. \<*t satisiicd with 
Avhat Avas io be found in any existing work on the sutijeci, 
the autb.or has draAvn his information from liilherto almost 
unnoticed sources, lie has searched the correspondouv'e ol 
the foreign niinlsters at Ijisbon, the archives of the diilorcnt 
(Icpartmenls of tlie goverunient, and the doenineni^ In llio 
library at Evora, for authority for all the statenumts wliieh he 
advances. The consequenee is that he has lliro'.vn a tbiod ol’ 


light nj)on many important, and provi()n>ly imperlbelly niidcr- 
stood, events : jiartlenbirly the negotiations with Rome for tlie 
suppression of the Jesuits, the rehabilitation of the persons 
accused of conspiring against tlie life of King Josejih, and the 
judicial interrogation to Avliieh Poinbal aaus subjected to^vards 
tlic close of his life, ft Avill be seen that Ave have largely 
availed ourselves of liis labours in these particulars, winch have 
<;ertuinly resulted in jircscnting those events luulcr a totally 
different aspect from Avliat they had borne before, lie strikes 
us as having formed a somewhat erroneous estimate of the 
state of his country during the reign of John V., Avhich is at 
variance Avith that of every Avriter Avhom avc have consulted, 
and even with his OAvn admissions in several parts of his Avork. 
TJie book unfortunately lias been very carelessly printed, 
especially as to dates. But these blemishes do not take away 
from its value—its very great value Ave will venture to call it 
—as an examination of PombaPs career. To this examina¬ 
tion Ave shall ourselves now proceed. 

A knoAvledge of the condition of Portugal during the rclgm 
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of John V., from 1708 to 1750, is necessary to a right under¬ 
standing of the political Instory of Poinbal. The story of 
that rci™, too, is full of striking lessons. It is a record of 
squandered treasures, of ruined commerce, of crushed entcr- 
])risc, of voluntary and unconditional suiTcnders to super¬ 
stition. The character of the King seemed made up of an odd 
coinbiiiiition of atfectations, lie affected the magnificence of 
the earlier, and the piety of the later, years of Louis XIV., 
and the sc'audalous dcbanchcry of Louis XV. at tlic same 
time. He built Mafra, the Portuguese Versailles. He 
covered llie country with nK»nastcrics and introduced priests 
into his government, whilst in the convent of Odivellas he had 
a co])y i»f tin* infamous Parc-aux-Cerfs. ITc was always 
making cosily vows when anytlilng ho doaircil seemed bevond 
his reach, ]\L'ifra was the rcsidl of a vow made; in the hope 
(»f haviiig an heir. He as]»Ircd to raise Lisbon to l)c a sort of 
second Home- Its arold)isliop was elevated to the rank of 
Patriarch, Its cha[)tcr became a kijid of Sacred College, of 
which every member lield the rank of bishoj), and wore the 
scarlet robes of a eardiiial; an extravagant folly ^Yhich cost 
eighty thousand pounds sterling a year- He built the gor- 
ge(»us (dia])cl of St. .Khn the Baptist in the t'hnrch of San 
lloqiic in Lisbon, whidi, though only seventeen feet long by 
twelve l)road, co^t a sum eijual to two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pi>mids. Its beautiful mosaics having escaped 
the ravages of the earthquake, the great fire, and the French 
under .luiiot, still I'emain the deliglit of every visitor. The 
apparently inexhaustible treasures of Brazil did not suffice to 
meet liis s])cndlhrift extravaganoe. It is calculated that 


during the first half of th(‘ eighteenth century a hundred 
millions sterling were draw'ii from that rich country in dia- 
inonds and ju'ccious metals alone. At dohifs deatli he left 
his country three millions sterling in debt. New' ]>alaccs, new 
churches, new' convents, enormous ])i' 0 sents to Home, had dissi¬ 
pated the w'ealth brought over in fleets of galleons. It is 
declared that his gifts to the Chui’chand to the Court of Rome 
exceeded sixteen millions sterling. The exchequer became 
so impoverished that some members of the Royal Family 
actually received their allowances in copper. The flnancid 
administration of the country fell into the most complete dis¬ 
order. An early act of Pombal as minister was the reduction 
of twenty-two thousand tax-gatherers. Manufactures, even of 
ruder fabrics, scarcely existed in the country. In the early 
part of the reign the war with Spain had rendered it necessary 
to look to the national defences. As soon it was over they 
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were neglected. The peaceful and luxurious disposition of 
the King prevented attention being paid to military affairs. 
The army became disorganised. Even in Lisbon its sentinels 
begged openly in the streets. Men holding the rank of 
captain were actually seen waiting at the tables of the grandees. 
Guns honeycombed from age fell from their carriages in the 
crumbling fortresses. The treasure-fleets became almost the 
sole representatives of the Portuguese navy. The successors 
of Bartolomeo Diaz, of Vasco da Gama, and of Magalhacns had 
descended to the ignoble duty of escorting cargoes of gold and 
silver. Literature had sunk to the lowest level. Books of 
devotion and legendary lives of saints formed the greater part 
of the works which issued from the press. In the country of 
Camoens and Antonio Ferreira })octry hud degenerated into 
mere translations fi*oni French and Italian autliors. Jolm, to 
be sure, founded an academy of history, but it chiefly tended 
to promote a taste for French historical literature. Eight 
hundred convents covered the surface of the small country of 
Portugal. It is asserted that onc-tenth of the Avhole ])opu- 
lation prayed and idled within their walls. A spirit of con- 
tem])t for honest industry spread anamgst the people and took 
deep root. Their ‘hewers of Avood and drawers of water" 
then were, and still arc, aliens from Galicia. To Impute the 
friujul industry of a Gallego to a I\)rtuguese Avould he to 
tnsult him grossly. Almost all commerce fell into foreign, 
chiefly English, hands. Patriotic writers declare that the 
gold of Brazil was the true Inundation of British pi'osperity. 
Tliese reasoners omit the important factors, industry and 
thrift, from their computation. The King pi’aycd and begat 
bastards Avith edifying imjiartiality. The entire education of 
youth was monopolised by the #lcsiiits. The ancient univer¬ 
sity of Coimbra had so degenerated that it became customary 
for hundreds of students to merely inscribe their names in its 
books in order to receive its dijdomas. In one year, out of 
six thousand whose names Avere thus inscribed, but seven 
actually attended the Greek class. 

The decorations of the various orders of knighthood were 
lavished on unworthy individuals with a prodigality Avhich 
was indeed extraordinary. The richest commandei*ies, as Avell 
as the finest of the crown domains, Avere scattered broadcast 
amongst an ignorant and turbulent nobility. The King’s 
ministers became the panders to his pleasures. Members of 
his cabinet were knoAvn to knock at the gates of convents or 
the doors of private houses and announce that some fair 
kunate would be honoured, on such and such a night, by the 
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visit of a great personage. Extravagance under such a 
monarch and such tutelage became a fashionable virtue. 
Portuguese authors declare that many families of grandees 
were ruined by the spendthrift extravagance of the times. 
Cooks, coiffeurs, and modistes came in crowds from Paris to 
j)ick up their share of the good things that were going in 
J^ortugal. It is related that a shij»load of Italian singers 
came to Lisbon to exchange their talents for Prazilian gold. 
I'he noI)les vied with each other in rearing stately palaces:— 

‘ J:iTii pjinca aratro jiigoni regioc 
Mules rclin<|iicnt.’ 


Agriculture became altogether neglected. The quality of 
the Avincs, the true wealth of Portugal, declined. The King, 
his ministers, and the nobility had no time to think of the 
condition of the country or of the ])C()plc. Pleasure and 
devotion divided the moments of the day. The Government, 
Avhich during the ])rogrc?s of the last reign had become an 
absolutism, tJolm V. soon ‘ converted into a kind of monkish 
* the(»cracy, stained Avith all the vices and e\'ils of fanaticism, 
^ hidden under the cloak (»f religion and sanctity.’* The 
Kinfr’ s first ap]H)in1ment to the ministry Avas that of the (Jrand 
Ghaplain, the Bishop Kuno da Gunha Athayde, Avho Avas also 
(irand Inquisitor. Cardinal da Motta long ruled the Calunct. 
At his death the Friar Gasj)ar da Eiicarnaeao became minister, 
and soon real governor of the kiiurdom. Though a man of 
eonsidcral)Ie talent, he Avas l(»tally ignorant of politics, and 
considered it Avicked to have his mind enlightened on such 


earthly matters, llis appointments to embassies, vicc-royal- 
tics, and other high charges of the State, Avcrc of persons Avho 
Averc, or Avho professed to be, of the same type as himself. 
Every form of civil authoritv Avas set at nought. The streets 
of the ca])ital Avere the scenes of nightly bruAvls and assassin¬ 
ations. The feuds of the Montagues and C^apulcts Avere 
realised in Lisbon hy hostile noble families. The deeds of 
our Loudon Mohocks Avere outdone by tliosc of bands of 
dissipated youths of illustrious birth. Organised detach¬ 
ments of these disturbers of the jieacc roamed about the city 
under the guidance of Dom Francisco, the King’s brother, of 
the Duke of Cadaval, a connexion of the Royal Family, of 
the Marquises of IVIarialva and Ciiscsies, and of the Counts of 
Aveiras and Obidos. A prominent member of the band was 
a young man of great daring, lofty stature, and handsome 


* Soriano, tom, i. p. 120. 
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features, destined io bv?como eelobrated as the JMarqiiis of 
Pombab 

Sebastian Joso[)li do ('arvallioo JMcllo, aftenvards Count nf 
Oeynis and Mar<juis of PoinbaK avus born at Lisbon on the 
13th of May ]Iis father belonged to the class of small 

landowners, or untliled //eAA .v.se, railed In Portugal Jidahfos 
de in'oriiiritu An iinelo ol’ ilie future Minister was In holy 
orders and boeame areli-priest of the I’atriarolial Chnn^lu 
Under John V/s governineiit, the fortunes of a fainilv -whieh 
]»otsessed a member so jdaecd might he considered as made ; 
and it: was probably o-wing to this nuclc' ’’ Inllncnco that Car¬ 
valho, alK)ut whoso earlier years there is nnieli ohsciiritv, was 
brought to the notice of the Cardinal do Motta, and through 
him of the King. Ills endeavours to obtain pubiic einploj’- 
inent were ui!>uecc>sful, and having manietl a widow hid}^ of 
geuxi family. Dona Theresa de Nonmlia, he withdrew to his 
country residence at Soure, near the town cjf Puml)al. He 
soort grow tired of the dulncss of a country life and became 
again a candidale for ofiicc- This lime he was mure suc¬ 
cessful. lie is supposed to ha\o caught the eye of tlio (jucen 
and to have pleased her by lli.•^ appearance. Her influence 
and that of the Cardinal ilc ^lotla soon obtained for liiin an 
important appointment. The commerce of Portugal liad so 
manifestly declined that llie priests and favt urites ol‘ the court 
Ut length became friglitcncd. The wliole trade of Lisbon 
seemed to have fallen into tlic iiands of tlic English, wlio en¬ 
joyed what in tliosc days were C(in>ideicd gi'cat commercial 
advantages. The few I'ortugucse who were engagt^d in trade 
in England were, on the otlier hand, Indd by their country¬ 
men to bo treated with undue rigour and want of consider- 
ation. This and the lawless beliavionr of some J'higlish naval 
officers in Portuguese ports induced John V. to send a sj)ccial 
envoy to London. The court and capital were astonished by 
the aiinoiiiiccmcnt that Carvallio was to be tlic mwv envoy. 
The keen tongues of disappointed apjillcants soon took their 
revenge. Every story that could be told to liis discredit was 
sedulously circulated in society in Lisbon. C'arvalho was not 
the only person whose characte r was aspersed. The name of 
the Queen was mentioned in connexion with his oAvn in a 
manner which there is every reason to believe was altogether 
unjust. Having proceeded to London, he remained there in 
his capacity of envoy six years. Having in 1745 accompanied 
George H. on his visit to Hanover, he was whilst there 
directed to proceed to Vienna to represent his Sovereign as 
arbitrator in a question that had arisen betwen the Imperial 
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and the Papal Govcrnmcnls. The extinction of the patri¬ 
archate of Aquileia, and some disputes as to thcri^ht of nomi¬ 
nation to vacant bishoprics, liad caused between the courts of 
Home and Vienna one of tiiose long series of negotiations in 
whuih the di})loiuatists of a bygone ago loved to engage. Tlic 
affair had gone on so long that it promised to degenerate 
into a quarrel. John Quecu Avas iiu Austrian arch¬ 

duchess, a si^ter of that Archduke Charles on whose account 
the Spanish war of succession had been undertaken. The 
King of Povtiigal’s marriage and his well-known sympathies 
wiih tl ie cause of the C'liiirch seemed to doubly fit him for the 
jiart of ]icace-uiaher. l"he P^>])e, vAio had so often applied to 
liim Avilh ruccess upon other occasions, requested his <*o- 
o])cratic‘ii in smoothing over the difficulties of the case. The 
Qooen added licr influence. Carvalho, A\diuse mission to 
London had been regarded as sucercssful, befriended botli by 
llie Austrian (^ucen and tin; clerical party, headed by the 
Canliiial cle ]\lotta, Avas jhlclicd uj>oii as the right ])crson io be 
sent to offer the good offices of his Sovereign, lie accord- 
iiigly proceeded to Vienna, and AA’hilst there conducted the 
aliair, Avhii li ccrtainlv Avas a somcAvhat delicate one, Avith such 
dexterity apparently to satisfy both parties. Whilst In 
Loudon lie liad lost his wife, the Dona Theresa before ineii- 
lloncd, and vt \’iuiiua lie was inru*ricd a second time to a niece 
ol* the celebrated Field IVIarshal Daiin. In spite of his long 
3‘esklenee in England it is ( crlain that Carvalho never ac- 
((uired our language, and if he did study our institutions he 
seems to have (bund in them little AA'orthy of co2)ying in his 
own countrv. It avus to France that he cliiefly looked for 

ft ft** 

authorities on govormnent and oeoiioinies. In after years he 

ft' 

Ircqucntly com[»arcd himself, Avith decent self-depreciation, to 
Sullv. That ilinistcr in finance and Colbert in commercial 
affairs were the guides Avhieh ho determined to follow. In- 
deed, lie even outdid the latter Minister in his unfortunate 
^ il)lations of the simplest laws of political economy. The 
Emjircss Queen retained a lively recollection ol', and gratitude 
lor, Carvalho's services in the Aquileia matter, and afterwards 
when he had long returned to Portugal she addressed frequent 
letters couched in the most affectionate terms to his Austrian 
wife. 

In the folloAving year he retuimed to Portugal. The health 
of the King had, owing to his luxurious mode of life, gradually 
become so bad, that he bad almost ceased to exercise the func¬ 
tions of royalty. The priestly clique by which he was sur¬ 
rounded was headed by the Friar Gaspar da Encarna^ao. 
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This ecclesiastic was then at the summit of his power; the 
only sharer in it was the Queen, who exercised a kind of 
regency. The course of Carvalho’s studies in French philo¬ 
sophical literature had probably reached the friar’s cars. The 
influence of the Queen, quickened as it was by licr friendship 
for her countrywoman his Avife, was not sufficient to obtain 
for Carvalho any post in the Government; he therefore 
continued unemployed during the remainder of the king’s 
reign, and it is a remarkable circumstance that a minister who 
fills so great a place in the annals of his country, and who held 
('fficc fur nearly thirty years, was more than fifty years old be¬ 
fore he attained to it, at least in the domestic administration of 
the kingdom. 

His eventual accession to office was due to an odd scries ol’ 
circumstances. The Government being virtually in the hands 
of ecclesiastics, it seems not to have been thou£rht iieeessarv to 
appoint the usual Secretaries of State. A single one of tliosc 
great officers, Pedro dc JMotta, a brother of the cardinal, now 
sometime deceased, was in office. The gi'cat burden of the 
routine work of the Government fell ujam him, and seriously 
affected his health. At last at the King's death in IToO there 
actually was not a single Secretary of State in a condition U* 
attest the burial of the Sovereign as the laws ol‘ Portugal re¬ 
quired. Carvalho lost no time in seizing so favourable an 
opportunity of obtaining place. He sent his wile to beg the 
good offices of the Queen. The latter so effeetually solicited 
her son, the new King, Doin Joseph, on his behalf, that he was 
immediately made Secretary of State for AA'ar and Foreign 
Affairs.* The Abbe Dioffo de Mendonea was at the same tinui 
nominated to the vacant j)ortfolio of Marine and the Colonies. 
Once having entered the Government, Carvalho continued to 
hold office uninterruptedly throughout the reign of Doni 
ffoseph, which lasted nearly tw’cnty-seven years. No one was 
better aware than he of the extreme difficulties of his ixisition. 
Knowing Avell that his comparatively sudden rise had created 
for him a host of enemies, he began his ministerial career in 
a modest and unassuming manner. Though entering the 
Cabinet simultaneously and on equal terms with one Mi¬ 
nister, and finding the chief of it oppressed \vith age and 
infirmities, he was too adroit to aim at supreme power at once. 

He quickly discerned the character of the new monarch. 
Dom Joseph was one of those irresolute vacillating men who 
find it impossible to stand alone. Of an amiable disposition 


* Soriano, tom. i. p. 195. 
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and agreeable manners, he seems to have been impressed with 
a sincere desire to promote the good of his subjects. His 
education, as might have been expected from what has been 
said above* coiuicrning the late reign, had been much neglected'. 
He undoubtedly had a certain amount of ambition, and a 
considerable dcsii-e for glory, but his i)as8ion was the chase, 
llis amiability prompted him to agree w'ith everyone. The 
last proj)osal was always the one which he Avas inclined tO' 
folloAv. I'bich minister AAas in favour in turn. Carvalho saAv 
how this disposition of the Sovereign might be turned to his 
advantage. During his earlier sittings at the council-board 
he maintained a discreet reserve. He projmsed nothino-, but 
confined himself to ])oiutIng out the difficulties in the Avay o 
carrying out the .suggestions of his colleagues. His criticism.s- 
geuerally proved to have been just. Joseph formed a high 
opinion of his sagacity. This oj)inion Avas strengthened bv 
the rcprc.scutatious of the Queen-Mother, avIio never ceased 
to ])oint out the good qualities of the ncAv minister. A more 
])OAveifuI auxiliary Avas found in the ])erson of the Jvino-’s 
confessor, the .fesuit Joscjdi Moreira, Avith Avhom he had con¬ 
trived to ingratiate him.sclf. His detr.actors assert that AYheir 
Carvalho Avas hanging about the court looking eagerly for 
]dace, he sedulously cultivated tlic .society of the Jesuits. 
He is even .said to have adojtted, in token of his admiration 
lor tin* order and the closene.ss of his intimacy Avith the 
members (Avith a pedantic affectation of the customs of an¬ 
tiquity), the surname of Jesnitievs* The manner in Avhich 
he repaid the fraternity is a matter of likstory. Moreira 
langui.shcd out his days in the prisons of the Junquiera. He- 
Avas more grateful to another of the monkish favourites of the 
King, the Father Antony Josejdi da Cruz, Avhose good offices 
arc suj)]iosed to have assisted in his .advaucement. When the 
great Marquis became omnipotent in Portugal, he extended 
to the father and his brothers an unvai-ying jn-otection. 
Though sons of a poor joiner, and almost totally uneducated, 
he adA'anced them to high posts and honours, and their 
descendants are at the present day holdcre of a title. 

He Avorked sedulously in his dej)artmcnt of Avar and foreifm 
affairs. A sum of money Avas dcA oted to restoring the ruined 
fortresses of the kingdom, Avhich before the close of the rei^n 
were in so poor a condition that the Barbary corsairs cruized! 
Avith imi)unit.y Avithin range of their guns. A national esta¬ 
blishment for the manufacture of guni)owder Avas also erected. 

* Memohos dc S. J. CarA-alho, vol, i. 
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But it Avas to the improvement of commerce and the rectifi¬ 
cation of the finances that lie principally turned his attention. 
Thougli not s])ccially under his direction, he quietly assumed 
charge of these matters. He began now to make Ids influence 
in the Cabinet supreme. The enormous expenditure of the 
royal household was contracted. The number of servants 
in the jialacc kitchen was reduced to onc-fourlh. Various de¬ 
crees apjioarcd regulating the mode of imposing and collecting 
taxes. The vast amount wldch had Idtherto boon su allowed 
up in the collection was greatly lessened. The corps ol* 
tax-gatherers Avas entirely remodelled. It inigh.t. he .su})posed 
tliat the OTeat credit of th.csc reforms would he due to tlie 
minister Avhosc special Imsiiiess it Avas to sniicriiitond tlie 
finances; but it rests on the rcsjiccrablc authority of botli lh(‘ 
Trench and Knglish dijilomatic. dcs]>atchos tliat it Avas due t(» 
Carvalho. 

The me.ans taken hv liim to render Ids ascendeu^'A’^ over Ids 
colleagues complete A^cro mosi effectual. Every I);*a:ich ol' 
the Government bf*iran to shoAV M^ns of his dirc(*iiiiu[ siiij-ii. 
Tu 17.51, the year after he entered the ministry, the ]jf>Averof 
the liKiuisilion received a serious hloAV. It was enacted hy 
decree that in future no should take place, and no 

execution be carried into efVect. Avithout the consent of the 


Government: and ai)jjc:ils were rillowc<i from, aiul infjiiirie^ 
made into, the sentences of the Holy Office. To restore llie 
res]>C('t due to authority, he a]>pointcd a special commission 
for llie trial of person accused of Idglnvay robberies mu! other 
ads of violence in the southcTU ])Oi'tiou of the kingdom. A 
liost i>rdecrees apj)carcd on A'arhuis subjects: some to restrain 
^ the prevalent custom of taking jadvate revenge;’ others to 
en(‘ 0 urage the fisheries, the manufacture of sugar, and the 
cultivation of the sillvAvorm. To jxu’sons engaged in the latter 
occupation the privileges of nobility, Avhlch alone entitled the 
possessor to Iiold (certain offices, Avere extended. As in 
finance he aspired to bo the Sully? so in commercial matters 
ho hoped to 1)0 the Colbert, of Portugal. The extension ot‘ 
her commerce and the development of her resources and those 
of her dependencies Avere the great objects of his Avhole jioliti- 
cal life. The means which lie took to bring about this great 
end Avere indeed, judging noAV l)y the light of our present 
knoAvledge of economical science, erroneous and improper; 
but that he should have considered that end the fitting one of 


all his schemes is of itself sufficient, considering the country 
in which he lived, to bring some credit on his name. 

The condition of the country during the preceding reign 
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lias already been skotclicd in rapid outline. Wliat it was at 
till' lieglunlnrr of his ministry we may give in liis own words: 
‘ 1 found,’ said lie, monarchy destitute of money, weakened 
‘ by numerous revolutions, disturbed by various secret sects, 
‘ and iinjiovcrislied by its very riches. A people subject to 
^ the grossest superstition, a nation wdiose manners might be 
^ llkciH'd to those of barbarians, a 8tate governed bv almost 
^ Asiatic customs, European only in name, 'witli but the form 
‘ of kingly government and but the sliadow of }) 0 wcr.’ He 
goes oil to say that tlie vast (piaiititios (»f gold and silver and 
jiree.ious stones brought from IJrazil at onec found llicir \vay 
to Knglaiid ; that the ease Avith Avhich tlic Portuguese ac¬ 
quired them prevented thtmi from turning their attention to 
tlic iirodnctioii of useful articles at home, and rendered them 
entiixdy dejiendcnt for the supjdy of every w'ant upon Englisli 
indiistrv. lienee his earlv detorminafion to enrich his (‘ouii- 


Irv, as he iliouglit. liy keeping the jjreeious metals which 
jiC'Uved in IVoin abroad witliin its limits. As in many other 
countries, :iti aneieni law existed in Portugal which prohibited 
llic exprn*tnlion ol' coin. On bis strong roprcscntaiiori the 
King re-eidbrecd lliis decree. Of the effects of such a decree, 
if It could linve been slriellv carried out, it is not ncecisary 
here to s])onk. As niigliL ha\e been expected, it failcMl in 
exe(Mition. The export of cfuii eontliuicd, ihougli umler diffi- 
<*.ulti<‘s. 


TIh' decree liad boon levelled at the English. Tliev at 
once took the alarm. Tho ( Jovernmeiit of (ieorge TT. de- 
spalelu'd Jjord Tyrawlev on a special mission to Lisbon to 
protest against tlio measure. In spite of flatteries, entreaties, 
ami threats, Dom dosepli and liis minister decided to njiiiohl 
the decree. The fears of the English, Avhatcvor thev Avcrc, 


were not verified : as avc have seen, it was Ibimd an^)o^sil)le to 


])revont tlio C(»in from being sent out of the countly. Like 
many statc>nicn of the seventecnlli and eighteenth centuries, 
Carvallio Avas possessed by tlic idea that the true secret of 
comnicreial ])rospcrity lay in the foniidatiou of monopolist 
com])anies. ITis strong avIU, too, and imperious disposition 
probably inclined him to a.do])t that system in Avhich he might 
liavc most jiow'cr of direction. Had he understood the laAVS of 


jiolitical economy better, bad lie CAcn understood them at 
all, he would have been content to leave trade without those 


guiding regulations which years ago Averc considered necessary 
to its aatII being. He had a strong prcdilectioli for tliat com¬ 
mercial system Avhich alloAvcd him to draAv up elaborate rules 
for its govcriimcnl. To be able to say that certain people 
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should trade to sueh and such places, and that certain other 
people should not, was to him a highly pleasing matter. 

The vast and fertile provinces of Grand Para and Maran- 
ham had been amongst the most productive of the Portuguese 
dominions beyond tl«c sea. Hut, for more than a century, 
their prosperity had declined. The causes of this decline had 
been the inattention of the authorities at home, and the igno¬ 
rant rapacity of the Portuguese settlers. The former had so 
neglected the defences of the colonies that thev wore left un- 
jirotected from the invasions of hostile powers and buccaneers. 
The latter had checked the willing industry of the native 
Indians by making them slaves, Carvalho decreed that 
thenceforward the Indians should be free- Garrisons of con¬ 
siderable strength Averc desjiatched not only to Grand Tara 
and Maranhani, but to the neighbouring province of Pernam¬ 
buco as well. The commerce of these countries Avas to be 
restored by the foundation of one of the Minister’s favourite 
companies. Oji ]\rarch 7th, 17 jo, out came a dc(‘rec consti¬ 
tuting the General C^)mpany of (Jrand Para and Maranhani, 
and containing numerous regulations ibr its government. The 
monopoly of the Company Avas to be complete, its privileges 
extensive. The capital Avas fixed at two millions of cruzaths 
(about 200,000/. sterling), in shares of about yo/. each. The 
Company Avas to have the exclusive right of trading to the 
ports of the colonies named in its title. No one else might 
either buy or sell Avithin their limits. The monopoly Avas 
jmshed to the farthest extreme. The factors in the ein])Ioy of 
the Com])any fixed the ])ricc not only of Avliatthey sold, but of 
what they bought. Nothing Avas too small or insignificant to 
come Avithin the scope of its operations. Little tokens of 
affection sent by a mother to her son, or by a lover to bis mis¬ 
tress, Avere held to be articles of merchandise, and tlie trans¬ 
mission of them, as injurious to the interests of the Company, 
entirely stopped. Eleven yeai’s after its formation a decree 
enacted that its shares should be received in discharge of its 
debts at par; and it Avas further decreed that its scrip should 
pass current on an equal footing Avith the coinage of the realm. 
The provisions of this unjust decree had to be relaxed by the 
issue of another two years later. 

The establishment of this Company gave an earnest of the 
high -handed way in which the Minister was determined tr* 
carry out his schemes. The shares at first did not sell with 
sufiScient rapidity. Bribes, threats, and entreaties were freely 
employed to cause its capital to be subscribed for. Even in 
Portugal there existed a body of men sufficiently sagacious to 
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foresee the disastrous effects o^ this pernicious monopoly. The 
Board of Common AVeal (^A Mesa do Bern Commun)^ composed 
of men of business, and a s])ecies of commercial tribunal, pro¬ 
ceeded in a body to the palace to petition the King against 
the establishment of^ the new Company, and point out its in¬ 
evitable effects. This was a piece of presumption which the 
Minister was determined to put a stop to at once. Another 
decree was issued. It declared those who had joined in the 
rcprcseiitatioii guilty of disrespect to their lawful Sovereign. 
The Board was abolished, and a Junta of Commerce, with 
greater powers, was established in its stead. The petitioners 
were degraded from their offices and banished for various 
periods. Their advocate and mouth-piece, the Doctor Negrc- 
iros, w’as banished to Mazagon, and w'as kept w'aiting in the 
common ])rison of the Limoeiro till a ship should be ready to 
convey him to his destination. Ills sentence w’as never carried 
into effect. A month or two later he was buried bcneatli the 
walls of his prison-house in the terrible earthquake wffiich 
nearly destroyed the city. 

The great earthquake of Lisbon has been often described. 
Like many other such catastro])hcs its effects have been greatly 
exaggerated ; still in the loss of life and destruction of property 
Avhich it caused it Avas fearfully disastrous. The year 1755 
seems 1o liave been unusually pi'olific in earthquakes. Shocks 
of great severity liad been felt in South America, in Green¬ 
land, in Iceland, in S])ain, and some too in Portugal itself. 
AVc have not space to describe in detail that by which Lisbon 
Avas so nearly ei’ased from the list of cities; but one of its im¬ 
mediate effects Avas so undoubtedly the ministerial omni])Otcnce 
of CarA'alho, that it is necessary to do something more than 
merely allude to it. 

On the morning of November 1st, 1755, A\’hich had opened 
Avith the usual calm serenity of tlie Portuguese autumn, the 
inhabitants liad assembled in great numbers in the churches ol 
the city to do honour to the festival of All Saints. Shortly 
after a quarter-to 10 a.m., a slight trembling of the earth was 
noticed. This Avas deemed to be the effect of a passing wag¬ 
gon. Those Avho thought so AA'ere soon terribly undeceived. 
The tremulous ntotion so increased that the whole surface of 
the ground seemed to undulate like a sea. The steeples 
shook so that the bells were rung, tiles came tumbling down 
from the roofs of houses, furniture was thrown doAvn, and 
Avails began to split and buildings to fall. Whilst the shock 
lasted, the unfoilunatc inhabitants of the city Avere terrified at 
hearing a loud rumbling noise like distant thunder, which 
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seemed to proceed from the very bowels of the earth. As the 
earth cracked and opened in various directions, it exhaled a 
sulphureous vapour which, with the clouds of dust from the 
falling buildings, so obscured the sun that day was almost 
turned into night— 

‘ Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando 

Explicet ? aut possit lacrymis a:quare laboirs ? 

Urbs antiqua ruit multos doniinata per aiinos.’ 

These clouds soon settled, and then the waters of the Tagus 
were seen to reth’e farther than had been known in the lowest 
tides. Soon, formed in a mountainous wave, they returned 
and burst upon the city. Ships, boats, the magnificent quays 
just constructed at an enormous cost, Avere swallowed up, and 
Avith them thousands of j)eop]e Avho had sought safety on, or 
near, the Avater from the tumbling edifices of the city. The 
falling churches overwhelmed croAvds of Avorshi])])crs. Monks 
and nuns Avere SAvallowed up by hundreds in their convents. 
The first shock had lasted, Avith occasional intervals of less 
intensity, for about seven minutes. There AA cre several other 
shocks both on that 1st of November and on sul)sequent days, 
but the great destruction had been Avrought Asdthin about 
twenty minutes. It would require a volume to detail the 
effects of that calamity. Sixty-one churches and convents, 
thirty-two palaces of the nobility, besides many' other public 
buildings, such as the Royal Palace, the Inquisition, the Castle 
of St. George, Avere either completely destroyed or seriously 
injured. Scholars deplored the loss of three splendid libraries 
—that formed by John V., and those of the Dominican Con¬ 
vent and of the Marquis of Louri 9 al. The destruction of pri¬ 
vate property Avas enormous. The rich ornaments of the 
churches, the pictures, the gold, the precious stones, were all 
buried beneath the ruins. The total is calculated at over 
twenty millions sterling. The loss of life had been fearful. It 
is estimated on the best data that over 12,000 human beings 
perished. Among them were many persons of distinction. The 
Royal Family fortunately escaped, being at the Palace of 
Belem, in the suburbs. The Spanish Ambassador, on attempt¬ 
ing to leave his palace, was crushed by its fall, wiA nine of his 
attendants. Carvalho’s Avife, though she nearly met her death, 
escaped without injury. 

The earthquake was OA'er, but the destruction was not yet 
complete. Numerous fires, caused probably by the lighted 
candles in the churches and the fires in the kitchens of the 
houses^ burst out in different parts of the city, and spread 
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beyond the area visited by the earthquake. It seemed as 
though the city had really ceased to exist. Every imaginable 
horror was present. Bodies of the dead, and the mangled 
remains of the fearfully mutilated but still living, strewed the 
ground. Prisoners escaped from the gaols, and bands of other 
wretches went about the ruins robbing, murdering, and insult¬ 
ing those whom the terrible visitation of the morning had 
spared. The survivors were at the mercy of the banditti and 
in danger of starving for want of food. The hope of rebuilding 
Lisbon was almost abandoned. It was suggested to the Xing 
to remove the court to the ancient capital, Coimbra. He was 
at first inclined to listen to these timid counsels; but Carvalho 
inter])oscd. 

His zeal, devotion, and activity were apparent to all. The 
weak-minded King began to look uj)on him as a su])ernatural 
being. He even remarked, that the fact of his house being 
spared was a sign of the Divine protection. The Count of 
Obidos, to whom the remark was addi’essed, rei)lied drily, 
‘ True, Sire; but the same protection has been extended to the 
‘ dwellers in the Rua Suja ’—the most infamous street in 
Lisbon. Carvalho remembered the remark, and is said to have 
repaid the uttercr by a long imprisonment in the fort of the 
Junquicra. A fellow-prisoner of the Count’s afterwards was 
the Marcjuis of Alorna, to whom belongs the credit of a speech 
often attributed to Carvalho, in reply to a question of the 
King’s as to what was to be done—‘ That their duty was to 
‘ bury the dead and to feed the living.’ Measures were at 
once taken to bury the dead, and thus remove all fears of a 
pestilence from the presence of the numerous putrifying bodies. 
The wounded were rescued from the ruins. Bakers were set 
to bake bread for the starving citizens. The Patriarch issued 
a mandate enjoining ])rocessious in every parish to induce the 
inhabitants who had fled to return and take part in them. A 
happy spirit of rivalry in doing good sprang up. Grandees 
and high ecclesiastics carried succour to the unfortunate, and 
even buried hundreds of dead with their own hands. Hospitals 
were established, and surgeons and medicines brought in from 
different parte of the country. Guards were stationed in every 
part of the city. Stringent edicts against robbery were issued. 
Gibbets were erected in various quarters, on which marauders 
were hung without form of tri^. Over 350 wretches were 
thus executed before order was completely restored. The 
good effects of these measures bore rapid fruit. Carvalho was 
5ie soul of everything. He worked with untiring energy, 
passing over fourteen nours a d<ay in his carriage or on horse- 
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back superintending the works. Messages requesting succour 
were sent to foreign countries. Spain and England in par¬ 
ticular nobly responded to this appeal. By the latter country 
goods and money to the amount of 100,000/. M^ere at once 
despatched to the Tagus. 

No time was lost in rebuilding the city. Plans were drawn 
by which It Avas proposed to make Lisbon the best laid out 
capital in Europe. The spacious Pra 9 a do Commercio, called 
by the English ^ Black Horse Square,’ and the numerous 
straight and Avell-built streets Avhich lead from it, were traced 
out. Houses were ordered to be constructed in a way de¬ 
cided on by the architects and engineers of the Government 
whi(;h w'ould render them less liable to be injured by earth¬ 
quakes. A temporary residence of Avood Avas built for the lioyal 
Family on the site of llie present huge fragment of ilic Ajuda 
Palace. 

To meet the expense of restoring the ca])ital, CarA^alho, 
Avhosc recent services had made liiin the real liead of affairs, 
imposed an import duty of 4 per cent, on all foreign goods. 
The English Minister deemed it his duty to protest against 
this impost; but Carvalho Avas not to be shaken in his 
purpose, and the duty AA’as levied. The terrible visitation 
Avhich had befallen the country Avas an immediate benefit to 
the Minister. Tlie ruin had been so great that it seemed 
necessary that the nation should start afresh. That he looked 
upon it as an advantage Ave have his oAvn AA^ords to prove. A 
paper Avritten by him is extant, in which he declares that ‘ in 
< order to re-establish a state, it is necessary that it sliould be 
‘ partly destroyed.’ And he exclaims, 'What then cannot be 
‘done a reformer?’ Fortune again favoured him. Pedro 
da Motta, the senior Secretary of State, Avhose failing health 
liad long prevented his taking an active part in affairs, died 
six months after the earthquake. Carvalho Avas advanced 
officially to the premiership Avhich he had in reality long held. 
Luiz da Cunha of the Patriarchal Chapter, and formerly 
^Minister in London, took his place at the War and Foreign 
Offices. The chief merit of the new Secretary of State Avas 
his obsequious deference to the First Minister’s Avishes. His 
colleague and contemporary, Diogo dc Mendon 9 a, had ex¬ 
hibited an inconvenient independence, which rendered his 
presence at the Council Board so obnoxious to Carvalho that 
he was determined to remove him. His manner of doing so 
was highly characteristic. The new Secretary, Luiz da 
Cunha, and a judicial officer one afternoon entered De 
Mendon 9 a’s house, and showed him a royal decree by which 
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he was dismissed from the King’s service, and ordered to 
withdraw within three hours from the capital; within a 
fortnight he was to remove to a distance of forty leagues, and 
never come within it. The pretext for this high-handed pro¬ 
ceeding was a supposed intention on the part of the fallen 
Minister to bring about a marriage of the Crown Princess 
of Portugal and a Spanish Prince, and thus form a party 
favourable to his own interests. 

The rebuilding of Lisbon and the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet were not allowed to interfere with the Minister's 
cherished object of improving Portuguese commerce. The 
almost complete neglect of commercial affairs by a large 
portion of the nation had caused a business career to be looked 
upon as scarcely worth following. The business of the few 
Portuguese engaged iji trade Avas principally managed by 
foreigners. Carvalho established a commercial academy in 
which young men were educated so as to enable them to take 
clerkships in merchants’ offices. Both the King and himself 
waterhed tlic progress of this institution with unvarying solici¬ 
tude, and were frequently present at the examination of the 
pupils. So convinced was Carvalho of the efficacy of monopo¬ 
list companies in restoring the prosperity of the country that 
he created several new ones. The principal of these Avas 
the General Contjmntf of the Vineyards of the Zipper Douro^ 
Avell knoAvn in England as the Oporto IVine Company. The 
English demand for tlic Avincs of Korthorn Portugal was 
so great that their ]>roduetion Avas almost the sole agricultui'al 
pursuit of the country. Tlic jn-iccs paid for them Avere large 
enough to stiraidalc the dishonest to fill the market Avith all 
kinds of counterfeits. The spurious liquor so increased in 
quantity that the prices fell considerably, and some action 
seemed really necessary. The immediate object of the Com¬ 
pany was, lioAA’cvcr, clearly, and even avoAvedly, to take the 
trade from the hands of the English, AAdio had almost entirely 
monopolised it. The regulations uuder which the Company 
AA^as formed AV'cre remarkably minute. It Avas to have both the 
right and the obligation of buying at fixed prices all the Avines 
produced in the Douro vineyards. The Avines were to be 
divided into classes according to quality ; for the first a higher 
price Aw'is to be paid than for the others. Ko allowance Avas 
made for years of scarcity or years of abundance, the same 
price Avas to be paid in all. The Company was also to have 
the entire nionojioly of retailing Avine in Oporto and the 
neighbourhood. Tlie early operations of the Company Avere 
more successful than those of most of the others founded by 
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Carvalho, and its existence, though in an altered form, did 
not terminate till about thirty years ago. 

The knowledge that that which formed so important a 
portion of their daily sustenance Avas to be retailed to them 
by a single firm of dealers caused such a ferment amongst the 
inhabitant^! of Oporto that a riot ensued. An excited crowd 
rushed to the house of the magistrate called the Judge of the 
People, clamouring for the free sale of wine. The magistrate, 
who was ill in bed, was forced to rise and accompany the mob 
to the civil gOA'ernor’s. That officer, to pficify the people, at 
the judge’s request took it on himself to promise that the 
trade should be free. Some further disturbance took place, 
but the arrival of the military governor with a party of soldiers 
soon restored quiet, and by the evening the streets of the city 
had resumed their usual appearance. The opportunity of 
giving a severe lesson to the opponents of his measures was 
too good for Carvalho to lose. lie affected to consider the 
outbreak at Oporto as a formidable insurrection. A con¬ 
siderable body of infantry and cavalry was despatched to 
reinforce the garrison of the city. The first measures of the 
commanding officers were to draw a cordon round the jdace, 
and prevent any of the inhabitants leaving it. The troops then 
marched in, and were billeted on the citizens, Avitli whom they 
lived at free quarters. A special court was then organised for 
the trial of the rioters. The unfortunate Judge of the People 
was the first victim. His compliance vnth the demands of the 
mob which had beset his house was punished by his public 
degradation from office and his subsequent execution. The 
case of the rioters w^as then gone into. How they were 
punished will appear from the following extract from a de¬ 
spatch of the British Minister to his Government:—‘The 
‘ persons concerned in the riots last summer at Opoi'to,’ he 
writes, ‘ have received their sentences. Thirteen men and 
' four women were executed on the 4th instant, Five-and- 
' twenty persons are condemned to the galleys, some for life 
' and others for a term of years. Eighty-six are banished to 
' different parts, and fifty-eight condemned in a fine and six 
^months’ imprisonment. Thirty-six persons were released.’ 
The severity of these proceedings will be better understood 
when it is stated that the mob of rioters scarcely exceeded in 
all four hundred persons. Before the country had recovered 
from the horror inspired by these measures, Carvalho issued 
what may be taken as a formal declaration of despotic govern¬ 
ment. An edict was published declaring guilty of lese^majeste 
all those who disobeyed the orders of the sovereign. This was 
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amongst a people which had long and justljr prided itself on 
the power of iis ancient Cortes and the limits it had set to 
the prerogative of its monarchs. 

It will be readily understood with what bitter feelings the 
rise of a man like Carvalho had been regarded by the Por¬ 
tuguese nobility. The numerous revolutions and changes of 
dynasty, wliich impart such interest to the history of Portugal, 
had cither greatly added to, or preserved, the power of the 
noble families. Besides, the connexion between the Royal 
Family and the higher nobility was close and extended. The 
ducal houses of Aveiro, Cadaval, and Lafoens were all more 
or less closely connected by blood or marriage with the reign¬ 
ing dynasty. In Portugal, therefore, the nobles had not 
comi)letcly descended to the position of mere hangers-on of a 
court, dignified by sounding titles of servility. Much of the 
power, and many of the privileges, of the Feudal Age remained 
in the hands of men who besides possessed all the influence 
usually attributed to those -who fiiled the high offices of a 
court, which was ruled by an exaggerated copy of the pompous 
and laborious etiquette given to the world by the Grand 
Monarque. 

We have already seen that, granted by the generosity or 
extorted from the fears of tlic l*ortuguese kings, the richest 
of the Crown domains had come into the possession of the 
nobles. The alienation of so much valuable property when 
the influx of Brazilian gold into the roval coffers began to fall 
ofT became a serious inconvciiience. Either as a fiscal mea¬ 
sure, or to show in immistakeablc colours what his policy was 
to be, no sooner had Carvalho found himself secure in office 
than he ordered a rigid inquiry into the titles by which these 
ceded domains were held. In many cases the Government 
professed itself not satisfied Avith" the validity of the titles, and 
the properties held under them Avere resumed by the CroAvn. 
The despoiled grandees received the act as a declaration of 
war against their order, and their hostility to the Minister was 
greatly increased. As the King jdaced himself more and more 
in the hands of his Minister the right of audience, long the 
most cherished, and latterly the most useful, privilege of the 
Portuguese nobles, became of less value. Decree after decree 
pared down the privilege till it scarcely existed even in name. 
Mutterings of discontent soon became frequent amongst them. 
Their palaces and quintas were turned into centres of disaf¬ 
fection, and, as Carvalho professed to believe, nurseries of 
plots. He quickly discerned the dangers to which his rule 
was thus exposed; and determined to make a terrible example 
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of those from whom he dreaded them. The result was the 
horrible tragedy known in Portuguese history as the ‘ Con- 
* spiracy of the Tavoras.’ 

This name, which was eventually erased from the list of 
Portuguese surnames and no longer permitted to exist even in 
the geographical nomenclature of the country,* was borne by 
a noble family Avhich possessed two marqiiisates, both the 
father and his eldest son being dignified with that title. The 
elder marquis, who was a general officer, had served Avith con¬ 
siderable distinction in Portuguese India, of Avhich dc[)cndency 
he had been viceroy. The younger had the misfortune to be 
the husband of a beautiful Avifewho was generally credited Avith 
the dishonourable distinction of being a royal favourite. The 
elder marchioness Avas a sti’ong-mindcd imperious Avoman Avho, 
having tasted the sweetness of the position of vicc-fpicen, 
never subsided contentedly into that of a simple subject. On 
her return from India she was anxious that her husband’s 
services should be rewarded by a dukedom. The Minister’s 
refusal to grant this honour incensed her deeply, and she soon 
became a leader amonerst the malcontent nobles. A relative of 
the Tavoras ■vvas the Duke of Avciro, a man of illustrious 
lineage and a connexion of the Royal Family. The duke, u ho 
Tvas a hot-tempered, out-spoken lufin, had liccn in the habit 
of giving loud utterance to his dislike of Carvalho. Those 
attacks on the Jesuits which have rendered the Marquis of 
Pombal so famous had already commenced. Pedro Moreira, 
the King’s confessor, and those of the other members of the 
Royal Family, had been expelled the court. It was observed 
that the duke, formerly a noted enemy of the order, had 
become reconciled to the Jesuits, and met them frequently at 
his own house or at that of the Tavoras. 

In common with the rest of her family the duke highly 
resented the alleged intimacy of the King with the young 
marchioness. His resentment was heightened into exaspera¬ 
tion by an incident which occurred at the palace. In the 
official hierarchy of the Portuguese court tliere were two posts 
which were equally indispensable—those of the King’s con¬ 
fessor and of the pander to the King’s j)leasures. The ex¬ 
pulsion of the former personage had added so greatly to the 
peculiar influence and dignity of the latter, that the head of 
this Portuguese Chiffinch was almost turned. Upon one 
occasion the confidential valet (that was his official title), having 


* ^ A river so named was henceforward ordered to be called “ The 
* “ Kiver of Death," ’ {Smith, vol. i. p. 198.) 
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received an order from the Duke Aveiro in his capacity as 
grand master of the household, made an insolent reply. This 
so incensed the hot-tempered noble that he drew his sword 
and would have made short work of the uttercr ; but remem¬ 
bering ^vhere he was, he sheathed his weapon and threatened 
the fleeing valet with punishment at a more suitable time. 
Whether the attempt which the duke Avas afterwards accused 
of making Avas against the life of this man or against that of 
his royal mastei', has never been satisfactorily settled. But 
that an attempt of the kind Avas made, and that the duke Avas 
more or less implicated in it, seems tolerably certain. The 
crime was carried into execution as follows: 

On the night of Sunday, September 3, 1758, the King was 
returning from visiting one of his mistresses. Like all other 
proceedings of the Portuguese monarch, this Avas conducted 
in strict compliance Avith the rules of court etiquette. It was 
necessary that there should be two carriages, one of Avhich 
should bear the royal lover and llic other the confidential 
valet. This time, lioAvcvcr, the King had called the valet 
into his oavh carriage, and as it aa jis turning a corner it Avas 
met by a knot of mounted men, tme of Avhom snapped ainusquc- 
toon, Avhicb missed fire, at the driver. The latter urged on his 
horses in order to escape any further attempts, and the speed 
at Avliich he Avas jirobably the cause of two shots, Avhich 

Avere fired at the rapidly-retreating A'chicle, having no other 
effect than tliat of AA'ounding the King in the right arm. 
The AA'Ound Avas found to be so slight that he Avas able to go 
about, simply keeping his arm in a sling. The cause of his 
doing so Avas carefully concealed. The British Minister Avrote 
to say that he Avas informed that the King had been bled; but 
he AViis careful to add in cypher that he knew better. For three 
months, CarA^alho indicated by no sign whatever so much as a 
suspicion that a crime had been committed. His bearing to- 
Avards tliose Avhom he subsequently punished Avas ])articularly 
affable and conciliatory. At length on December 13, or three 
months after the King had been fired at, numerous arrests Avere 
made. The Duke of Aveiro, the Avholc family of the Tavoras, 
and A^arious other nobles (amongst them the Marquis of Alorna 
and the Count of Obidus, Avhosc remarks at the time of the 
earthquake are said to have rankled in the mind of the Minis¬ 
ter), together with eight Jesuit priests, were included in the 
list of prisoners. The papers of all were seized and examined, 
and some letters containing expressions of a highly damaging 
chai’acter Avere certainly found amongst those of the duke 
and the elder Tavora. A tribunal, called Inconjidenqia^ was 
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especially instituted to try the prisoners. For the crime of 
regicide the Portuguese code, like the Roman for that of par¬ 
ricide, had assigned no punishment. An edict of the Spanish 
usurper, Philip II., alone alluded to it to declare that it should 
be cruel. We shall sec how well the behest of the royal bigot 
who laughed at tlie news of St. Bartholomew was obeyed. 

The tribunal specially convened to condemn did its work; 
and all the accused were condemned. The sentences passed 
on tlie duke, on the elder marquis and marchioness, on their 
two sons, on the Count of Atouguia, and on several servants of 
these nobles, were capital. The mode of carrying them out 
was frightfully barbarous. The elder marchioness was the 
first person put to death. Her sentence had declared that, ‘ in 
* consideration of her age and rank,’ she should only be 
beheaded. But Carvalho’s vindictiveness followed her to the 
very jaws of deatli. She was led round the scaffold and shown 
one by one the instruments with which her husband and sons 
were to be executed; the manner in Avhich each was to be 
used being explained to her with barbarous minuteness. Her 
sons were the next victims. Their unhappy father was ex¬ 
posed to the unspeakable barbarity of being shown the mangled 
forms of his wife and children before being bi’oken alive u})on 
the wheel. The Duke of Aveiro suffered the same fate. A 
servant of the duke was burned alive. The bodies of all, 
the scaffold and the instruments of death, were then burned 
and the ashes cast into the Tagus. This appalling butcdicry 
lasted nearly seven liours, having commenced at eight o’clock 
in the morning and not being finished till past two in the 
afternoon. In the subsequent reign a commission was ap¬ 
pointed specially to determine whether or not the sentem^es 
should be reversed. This commission declared that the Duke 
of Aveiro, but not the Tavoras, had been implicated in a con¬ 
spiracy against the life of Dom Joseph. For his services as 
Minister generally, and especially for his zeal during the late 
events, Carvalho was ennobled by the title of Count of Ocyras, 
where he had an estate. He was also granted the feudal rights 
over the town of Pombal and a rich commandery of the order 
of Christ. 

This celebrated conspiracy, and the sanguinary punishment of 
it, which'leaves so dark a stain on the memory of Pombal, has 
remained one of the problems of history. But Senhor GomSs, 
who is the last and best-informed writer who has examined the 
evidence, arrives at the conclusion that the attempt on the life 
of the King was actually made on the 3rd of September, and 
that the D^ke d’Aveiro was concerned in it. The evidence 
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against the Tavoras is much weaker; and against some of the 
minor victims of the affair, including the Jesuit fathers, it is 
altogether wanting. The procedure against the prisoners was 
secret and scandalously unjust; the execution of the sentence 
M^as atrociously cruel; and tlie whole transaction is tainted by 
its evident connexion with Poinbal’s political designs and per¬ 
sonal animosities.* 

The abolition of the Board of Common Weal, and the severe 
punishment of the Oporto rioters, had stifled any feelings of 
independence which the long despotism of John V. may have 
left in the breasts of the middle and lower orders of the Portu¬ 
guese pcnjdc. The recent barbarous execution of so many 
members of the nobility, eadern strode tot consiilariurn ccedes^ 
had com])lctcly placed at the feet of the Count of Ocyras the 
whole body of nobles. lie had however not yet conquered all 
opI)ositio7i; there still remained the clergy, and especially the 
Order of the .Jesuits, to be dealt with. In no country in 
Euro])e had the Order obtained greater })ow^er than in Portugal. 
It early established itself there and rapidly increased its num¬ 
bers beyond tliosc specified in the Papal Bull constituting the 
Portuguese branch of the Fraternity. Its brethren soon be¬ 
came the confessors of every member of the Royal Family. 
Their iiifliicncc, under the late king, w^c have already seen. 
The Count of Ocyras had early ])erceivcd that the .Jesuits 
stood in his Avay. His hostility had already declared itself; 
and his eventual triumph over the Order is a piece of w^ell- 
known history. The position of the Jesuits had long before 
excited the distrust and suspicion of the governors of the Por¬ 
tuguese dominions beyond the sea. As is generally known, 
the efforts of the Order had been early directed to the conver¬ 
sion of the Indians both in the East and West. The zeal of 
the Society in winning converts appears to liavc been fully 
equalled by the skill w'hich some of its members exhibited 
in commercial transactions. As far back as 1575 a Oovernor 
of Brazil complains of the injury caused to the revenue by 
paying the .Jesuits their stipends in sugar estimated at a price 

* It was in 1760, soon after this tragical event, that Lord Kinnoul’s 
mission proceeded to Lisbon, whieli is now only remembered because 
Philip Francis Avas that minister’s secretary and all the despatches Avere 
written by his hand. Francis conceived a Junius-liko aversion to 
Pombal, and describes him in the folloAving terms‘ His preserving 

* his authority over the king, and his making the most violent use of 
^ absolute power, are but equivocal proofs of his understanding and 

* courage; cunning, obstinacy, and revenge usque ad intermcionem are 

* qualities willingly allowed.’ {Mmvale'e Life of Francts^ vol. i. p. 33.) 
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which had long ceased to be real. A Governor of Angola in 
the seventeenth century accuses the Fathers of undertaking 
missions with the avowed object of propagating the faith, but 
in reality for the sake of trading in slaves. Moved by such 
representations, the Portuguese Government had endeavoured 
to restrain these alleged proceedings. In order therefore to 
withdraw themselves from the thwarting interference of both 
the Spanish and Portuguese viceroys, the tiesuits had removed, 
beyond the very confines of civilisation, to the almost unknown 
country of Paraguay. They had succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in civilising the inhabitants of those wilds, and 
eventually established a curious kind of dominion which ren¬ 
dered them the virtual sovereigns of a considerable tract of 
country and of many thousands of subjects. It is strange that 
the circumstance which redounds most to their ci’cdit—their 
withdrawal to the remote region of Paraguay to evangelise the 
inhabitants—should have been the almost direct cause of the 
misfortunes and temporary extinction of the Jesuits. 

There had been an old disj)utc between the Spanish and 
Portuguese Governments about the (»wnership of a district in 
South America called Xova Colonia. After repeated negoti¬ 
ations it was agreed, towards the end of John V.’s reign, that 
the disputed territory shoidd he exchanged for that portion of 
Paraguay -which was under the sway of the Jesuit Fathers. 
Both the contnacting parties congratulated themselves on having 
done a somewhat smart stroke of business. The Portuguese 
Government had been led by the rejwescntations of an adven¬ 
turer to believe that the country about to become theirs was 
rich in mines, and might prove a second Brazil. The Spanish 
Government naturally rejoiced in an arrangement by Avhich it 
exchanged a country that scarcely belonged to it for one that 
had been some time settled and was admirably situated. But 
the Portuguese liad bad quite enough of Jesuits in their colo¬ 
nies : so it was arranged that the territories should exchange 
masters, but not the inhabitants. The natives resisted this 
arrangement by force ; and an expensive warfare ensued. Dom 
Joseph, on his accession to the throne, refused to confirm the 
recent arrangement, and the disturbances in Paraguay ceased. 
The Indians of some parts of Brazil had in the meantime re¬ 
volted, and their insurrection Avas attributed to the Jesuits. 
The injudicious opposition of some members of the Order to the 
establishment of his favourite companies had greatly exaspe¬ 
rated Carvalho. One father had declared from the pulpit that 
the vengeance of Heaven would overtake those Avho took shares 
in the Grand Para and Maranham Company; another had 
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asserted that the wines of the Alta Douro Company were not 
fitted to suj^ply the cup at the Sacrifice of the Mass; whilst a 
third had been unwise enough to perceive in the great earth¬ 
quake of Lisbon the Divine punishment inflicted upon a country 
which was ruled by such a minister. Carvalho commenced 
his attack on the Order with much adroitness, and by it he 
masked an even greater scheme than the destruction of the 
Society, and that was the crippling of the ])ower of the Church. 
The pre-eminence of the Jesuits in Portugal had stirred the 
envy of the other religious orders and of the secular clergy. 
With a correct appreciation of the customary spirit of ecclesi¬ 
astical ])arties, Carvalho counted upon the supptu't, or at least 
the contemptuous neutrality, of the remaining orders Avhilst 
attempting to crush a rival fraternity. Once having disposed 
of tlic Jesuits, dealing with the others would be comparatively 
easy. Ilis first step -Nvas to jmblish the papal brief, immensa 
Pastorum Priucipis^ which had attempted to restrain the exces¬ 
sive participation of the desuits in secular affiiirs and especially 
commerce. He next, as we have seen, persuaded the King to 
expel from the court all the confessors of the Royal Family 
who belonged to the Company of Jesus. He then proceeded 
to draw uj) a detailed rej)ort of all tlie oftbnees committed by 
tl)e Fathers In tlie Portuguese Colonies down to the month of 
October, 1757. This rejxu't w'as fiirwardcd to the Portuguese 
Minister at Rome, to he laid before the Pope, accompanied by 
a letter, in which Carvalho recalled the history and fate of the 
Templars, with whose conduct that of the Jesuits was unfa¬ 
vourably compared- Tlie Pope was to he respectfully implored 
to put an end to their excesses. The Minister of Portugal at 
the Papal Court, Almada, was a cousin of Carvalho's, and 
Avarmly seconded him in his negotiations Avith the Ploly See. 
He succeeded in persuading the wise and excellent Pontiff, 
licnedict XIV., Avho then filled the chair of St. Peter, of the 
trutlx of the coni]Jaints made against the Jesuits, and in getting 
him to issue a brief constituting the Cardinal Saldanha Visitor 
and Refonner-General of the Order in Portugal and its domi¬ 
nions. Dreading the influence of the Jesuits over the Cardinal- 
Secretary of State, Almada begged the Pope to entrust the 
duty of drawing xip tlie brief not to the Cardinal-Secretary, 
but to a friend of his own, the Cardinal Pacionci. So ready 
was the Holy Father lo meet the Avishes of the Portuguese 
Government that he acceded to this request, and the brief was 
actually drafted by Ahnada’s oavii secretary. 

The neAV Cardinal-Visitor began operations forthAvith. He 
ordered the Jesuits to at once desist from all banking and other 
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commercial pursuits, the participators in which he likened to 
the money-changers whom the Redeemer had expelled from the 
Temple. This order was immediately followed by mandates 
of the Patriarch and other Portuguese prelates interdicting 
the members of the Fraternity from preaching and confessing 
in theirj dioceses. The dismay of the Jesuits at these pro¬ 
ceedings was naturally great, but hoiies of better times were 
inspired by the accession of a new Pontiff, Clement XIIL, who 
was believed to be friendly to the Order. The general and the 
superiors of the Company at Rome lost no time in addressing 
him, praying, amongst other things, for the immediate revoca¬ 
tion of the brief constituting Saldanha Visitor. As a compro¬ 
mise between these demands and those of Portugal, it was 
determined to desire the Papal Nuncio at Lisbon to counsel 
the Cardinal-Visitor to exhibit the greatest moderation in the 
discharge of his duty. Such was the condition of affairs when 
the attempt on the King’s life was made in September, 1758. 
Amongst the prisoners tried by the tribunal of Inconfidenqia 
were three Jesuit priests, Malagrida, Mattos, and Alexander, 
who w^erc declared to be ringleaders in the consjuracy, and as 
such imprisoned in the fort of Junquiera. A decree was issued 
by virtue of which the Jesuits of the capital were confined 
in a quinta belonging to the Luke of Avciro and those of the 
other parts of the kingdom in their principal establishments, 
and their goods seized as those of enemies of the Crown. Car¬ 
valho then, in the name of the Crown-Procurator, requested 
the Pope to permit the tribunal called the Board of Conscience 
to deliver up to the secular arm all ecclesiastics convicted of 
complicity in the crime of September 3rd, and all who in 
future should be guilty of like crimes.' He also persuaded his 
sovereign to write with liis own hand to the Holy Father 
declaring his fixed determination to expel the Jesuits from his 
dominions. Aware of the diflScultics which would probably 
beset his attempts to obtain the permission he desired, the 
Minister wrote to his relative, Almada, to suggest that a judi¬ 
cious distribution of presents amongst the members of the 
Sacred College might render the course of negotiations more 
smooth. He was prepared, he said, to forAvard numerous dia¬ 
monds in the rough which might be used to adorn the crosses 
which their Eminences were in the habit of displaying upon 
their breasts. Some rings which he sent were valuable enough, 
he believed, to facilitate at least the first steps towards gaining 
useful friends. Rich as the gems were, it would be better, he 
added, to present them uncut, as mere specimens of the pro¬ 
ductions of a country which the Jesuits professed to love so 
well. 
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Up to this period Carvalho’s public demeanour towards the 
Holy See had been respectlul in the extreme. But now, 
fearing that the Cardinal-Secretary, who was related to the 
General of the Jesuits and most friendly to the Society, would 
either prevent or unnecessarily delay the fulfilment of his 
schemes, he changed his mode of action. On June 28, 1759, 
he issued a decree depriving the Jesuits of their rights as 
citizens, and expelling them for ever from the Portuguese 
dominions. Without delay nearly 600 were conducted on 
board ship and transported, under circumstances of much hard¬ 
ship, to the States of the Church. Before the news of this 
act had reached Rome, the Pope had desj)atched a brief to the 
Board of Conscience, counselling moderation in its dealings 
with the Jesuit pinsoners ; and a letter to the King imploring 
his clemency for Malagrida and his companions. The Nuncio 
made re})eatcd efforts to deliver both the brief and tlic letter to 
the King in person, without giving copies to the Portuguese 
Foreign Secretary. Ilis efforts were strenuously and even 
insultingly ojiposcd by Carvalho, and in the end the copies 
were given. Upon seeing their contents, Carvalho exhibited 
the greatest indignation. He indited a furious letter to the 
Nuncio denouncing iu unmeasured terms the [brief addressed 
to the Board of Conscience, and declaring that his master could 
not consent to receive it. At the same time he addressed an 
energetic note to the Holy Father in which he bade His Holi¬ 
ness to choose between sending such a brief as he demanded, or 
a definite rupture ; the latter alternative being clearly tlie one 
on •which he himself had determined. Wc have seen that the 
Portuguese envoy, Almada, had already transacted diplomatic 
business without the intervention of the Cardinal-Secretary, 
the proper official. The j)eculiar constitution of the Papal 
Government seemed to render this mode of proceeding conve¬ 
nient and advantageous ; and it is not unlikely that Carvalho’s 
judicious additions to the jewelry of the Cardinals would faci¬ 
litate these semi-authorised negotiations. Almada therefore 
sent to His Holiness by the hands of two cardinals a memo¬ 
randum ^vhich was so worded as to excuse his principal’s con¬ 
duct and obtain from the Pope what had been demanded. Un¬ 
fortunately the Cardinal-Secretary, who had been kept in 
ignorance of these proceedings, in pursuance of the negotiations 
on his part forwarded to Almada a note declaring that the 
Holy Father’s sentiments towards the Jesuits could undergo no 
alteration. Meanwhile the underhand negotiations went on, 
and Almada actually succeeded in getting His Holiness to con¬ 
sent to replace the brief which Carvalho had refused to receive 
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by another which the envoy had himself drafted, and by which 
the Pope agreed to permit all ecclesiastics convicted of con¬ 
spiracy or of overt acts of treason to be delivered for punish¬ 
ment to the secular arm. This, in substance, was all that the 
Portuguese Minister had professed to ask for. But the Car¬ 
dinal-Secretary was still proceeding with his own set of nego¬ 
tiations, and when Almada, in haste to forward the new brief 
to Portugal, applied for the necessary horses for his couriers, 
he received as sole answer to his application the draft of a pro¬ 
posed brief which he had already declined to receive. Be¬ 
lieving that the Pope •was playing him false, he at once broke 
off all negotiations of cither sort. One thing is evident from 
these proceedings, and that is the desire of the Pope to avoid a 
rupture with Portugal. Carvalho’s determination to force one 
on soon became nnmistakcahly manifest. Directly Almada’s 
report of what liad taken place reached him, he addressed a 
long memoir to the Papal Government, filled with complaints 
of its conduct, and declaring his resolve to take serious mea¬ 
sures to vindicate his master’s dignity, which lie asserted had 
been specially offended by the manner in which the Holy 
Father had received a proposal to fill a vacancy in the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Bahia. But as yet he had failed to pronounce 
the word ‘ liupture.’ 

When he did so it was in a fashion winch the Court 
of Rome could have hut little expected, and which must 
have deeply outraged the polite diplomacy of the time. The 
Xuncio at Lisbon was not, in common with the other foreign 
ministers, informed officially of the approaching marriage of 
the Crown-Princess of Portugal. The papal envoys still re¬ 
tained sufficient of the spirit of former times to resent at all 
events a breacli of ordinary diplomatic etiquette. Amidst the 
general illumination in lionour of the marriage, the palace of 
the Nuncio remained in profound darkness. This apjicarcd to 
the Count of Ocyras the proper moment for vigorous action. 
Two officials Avaited on the Nuncio to inform him that a boat was 
in waiting to convey him immediately to the other side of the 
Tagus, and that in four days he was to quit the Portuguese 
dominions. The astonished Nuncio begged for time to address 
the Foreign Secretary. It was not granted him. A short 
time only Avas allowed him to hurry on his clothes, and hear 
mass, and lie Avas conducted across the river, and then sent 
under an escort of dragoons beyond the frontier into Spain. In 
July the Portuguese enA^oy quitted Rome, and in the folloAv- 
ing month decrees were issued by Dom Joseph, enjoining tho 
subjects of both governments to return to their own countries, 
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and ordering all intercourse of every description between them 
to cca^e. Thus the threatened rupture had become final and 
complete. Master of the situation, the Count of Oeyras now 
put into execution the remainder of his schemes against the 
Jesuits. The goods of the Fraternity,moveable and immoveable, 
Averc confiscated to the Crown. The unfortunate Malagrida, 
Avho in si)itc of the consideration he had obtained in Portugal 
appears to have been a half-crazed fanatic, was sentenced to 
death, not for comjdicity in the attempted assassination of the 
King, of Avlilch he had been declared guilty, but for heresi/. He 
Avas accordingly burned, not aliA'c,* as is generally believed, 
but after being strangled. Still llie Count of Oeyras Avas 
not satisfied, aiid he .strenuously directed liis efforts to bring 
about the complete destruction of tlie Company of tlcsus. Xc- 
gotlations to insure joint action toAvards that object Avere set on 
foot by him AA'ith the ministers of Frarutc and Spain. Many 
years passed before these negotiations Averc croAvned Avith suc¬ 
cess, and not till Clement XIII. had been succeeded by another 
Pontitl'. As soon as the ncAv Pope, tlie celebrated Ganganelli, 
had ascended the pajial throne, the negotiations Avere renewed 
Avith fresh vigour. Advantage was taken of the neAv ])ontifi- 
cate to heal the rn])turc between the Courts of Home and Lis¬ 
bon, and diplomatic relations were rc-cstablishcd, but on tenns 
Avbicb sboAved beyond the jiossibllity of mistake that the days 
Avben John V.'s subserAdcncy to the Papal authority had 
earned him the einply title of*]Most Faithful’ had indeed 
passed aAvay. Still it Avas not till 1773 that Clement XIV., 
by tlic jmblication of tlie celebrated bull Domnins ac Brdemptor 
nostery decreed the dissolution of tlie Society of the Jesuits. 

AV e can’ noAv do scarcely more than glance at the various 
other acts <»f tlie Minister, Avho, in 1770, Avas adA'anced to the 
rank of Marquis of Pomhal, the title by Avhich he is best 
knoAA'u. He founded the College of Xobles for the instruction 
of the upper classes of the Portuguese. He oslablislied, in 
1768, the Royal Printing-press of Lisbon. He took great 
interest in the reformation of tlie ancient University of Coim¬ 
bra, Avhich lie completely reorganised. His bold method of 
dealing with Foreign Poaaxi's Avas not confined to his proceed¬ 
ings Avith the Holy See. Hc' remonstrated so strongly Avith 
the British Government upon BoscaAven’s pursuit of M. do La 
Clue into the Tagus that he received ample satisfaction. In 
the Avar Avith Spain, in 1762, he shoAved the greatest activity 


* Soriano, tom. i. p. 434. Meinoires, vol. iii, p. 37; ibid. p. 39. 
Gomez, however, says (p. 211) ‘ brule A*il'.’ 
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and skill in placing the defences of the kingdom on a proper 
footing. His internal administration Avas characterised by 
many startling acts. Viceroys, Ambassadors, Ministers of 
State, even members of the Royal Family itself, were not un- 
frequcntly hurried otf into arrest or banishment Avithout any 
Avarning whatever. But interesting as such events may be as 
episodes in a long ministerial career, or as indications of cha¬ 
racter and disposition, it is Pomhars attempts to improve, as 
he belieA’ed, the commerce of his country that should claim 
onr principal attention. Though in some cases—most cer¬ 
tainly not in all—his remarkable commercial schemes, as 
schemes so introduced and so fostered occasionally may, 0 I 3 - 
taiiied at first some transient success, they ended on the Avholc 
ruinously for those Avho took part in tliein. It Avonld have 
been Avell had this been the extent of their misclilcl’. Bui avIio 
can regard the state of Portugal noAv and not see plainly hoAv 
disastrous haA'c been their effects? Portugal, the* pioneer of 
constitutional gOA'erniucnt on tlio C'(»utinenf, where a liberal 
and rational form of monarchy has already attained a respect¬ 
able longeA'ity amongst recent coubtitutionul states, lias by no 
means attained a degree <»f jirosperity comincnsiiratc Avilli her 
liberties or Avitli the ancient splendour of her crown. Aii em¬ 
barrassed government, an iinjiovcrislicd nobility, and a failing 
trade, hear witness to the fatal results of that disastrous inter¬ 
meddling with the commerce of liis country whicli Avas tlic 
favourite occupation of Poinbal. llis iniscliicvous interference 
left no branch of human industry untouched. Agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, fisheries, all experienced tlie misfor¬ 
tune of suffering from the vicious economical opinions of a 
minister avIio could glibly enunciate the sinootliest maxims 
upon freedom of trade. Vines Avcrc rooted up that corn might 
be groAvu. Certain lands were to produce bread-stuffs alone— 
such Avere some of the methods by Avhich Pomhal sought to 
make his country prosperous. Having once grasped the idea 
that wealth consisted only in gold and silver, lie never shook 
liimself dear of it, and his constant effort Avas to keep those 
metals from leaving the country. Though it is impossible to 
deny him the credit of great vigour and very considerable 
ability, and of his having really made his country, Avhen 
already on the decline, assume a position of some importance 
amongst the States of Europe, it Avould be false to the truth, 
both of history and political philosophy, to conceal that liis 
long tenure of power has hastened the ruin which he seemed 
for a time to arrest. So destructive to true prosperity Avere 
the childish economical fancies—more suited to the political 
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darkness of the sixteenth century than the enlightenment of 
the eighteenth—which vitiated all the acta of his government. 
No country has, on the contrary, more to gain than Portugal 
from the most extended and complete freedom of foreign trade. 

His career closed with the reign of the monarch who had so 
long entrusted him with supreme ])owcr. Dorn Joseph died in 
1777, and Pombal was soon made to perceive that the new 
Sovereign, Donna Maria I., was under the influence of a party 
hostile to him. One of the Queen’s earliest acts was the re¬ 
lease of the still surviving prisoners who had been accused of 
complicity in the ‘ Tavora conspiracy.’ The miserable appear¬ 
ance of these unliappy victims of his tyranny on quitting the 
dungeons in Avhich they had been immured for eighteen years, 
caused a great reaction against Pombal. Of the prisoners, 
the Mar([ui3 of Alorna and the surviving Tavoi-as refused to 
acce])t their release unless accompanied by a legal acquittal. 
Pombal now more than once sent in his resignation, but it 
was not ac(^cpted. At length tlic Queen in'occeded to dismiss 
him from the various offices which he had so long held. His 
final di.^missal from the Interior Avas conveyed in a decree the 
terms of Avhicli Avero almost complimentary. The case of 
Alorna and the TaAoras Avas submitted to a tribunal Avhich 
completely exonerated them from their alleged guilt. The 
♦Jesuits, in spite of the recent a])olition of their Society, be¬ 
gan to again raise their heads. A subscription of Donna 
Maria to the support of those Avho had been sent to Home, 
encouraged some of them to take the bold resolution of rcturn- 
inu: to Lisbon. Tiie combined efforts of these returned ex- 
♦lesuits and the released prisoners Averc directed to obtaining 
the complete revision and annulling of the sentence jiassed in the 
Tavora case. These efforts Avere so far successful that a spe¬ 
cial tribunal convoked to examine the sentence gave judgment 
to the effect that the Duke of Aveiro and bis sei'A^auts only 
Avere guilty of tlic crime committed on the 3rd September, 
1758. Hut this hardly satisfied the enemies of the Marquis of 
Pombal, and the cry for justice Avas followed by one for ven¬ 
geance. A former victim of the late minister’s arbitrary mea¬ 
sures, named (^aldeira, on his return from exile, attempted to 
regain some property of Avhich he had been deprived, and 
Avhich had come into the hands of Pombal; and with that 
object published a pamphlet attacking both the public and the 
private character of the Marquis. The latter issued a reply, 
Avhich Avas in reality a long and even tedious vindication of his 
whole career. The contents of this reply so irritated tlic 
Queen that she ordered the pamphlet itself to be burned, and 
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at length decided upon instituting an inquiry into the conduct 
of the fallen Minister. His papers were seized, and a commis* 
slon proceeded, towards the end of 1779, to Pombal, whither 
he had retired, to interrogate him personally. The aged Mar¬ 
quis (he was now in his eighty-first year) exhibited a painful 
spectacle during this examination. lie a])pc<ars to have lost 
himself in a maze of quibbles, contradictions, and equivoca¬ 
tions, caused partly, perhaps, by fear of the results of the 
inquiry, and partly by physical Aveakness, Avhich occasionally 
cut short his replies. On receipt of the final report of the 
commissioners, the Queen issued, on the 15th August, 1781, a 
decree, declaring Pombal guilty of great crimes and deserving 
of exemplary punishment; but that in consideration of his age 
and infirmities, and his humble prayers for pardon, he Avas only 
to be banished, until further orders, to a distance of twenty 
leagues from the Court, The publication of this decree in¬ 
spired the aged statesman Avith the courage which he had 
failed to exhibit Avhen in the presence of his judges, and he 
drcAv up and published a long memoir, under the title of * A 
^ Petition to the Queen,’ in Avhich he attempted to vindicate 
liimself from the charges made against him, and especially 
from that of having enriched himself at the expense of his 
country. The petition Avas not listened to, and indeed attracted 
little notice, and the fallen Minister surviA'^ed its ])ul)lication 
only a few months. He breathed his last on May 8, 1782, 
having almost completed his eighty-third year, in a small and 
squalid room, which may still be’seen, on the market-place of 
Pombal. 

In person Pombal was tall, with a handsome countenance, 
regular features, and bright and piercing eyes. His voice is 
said to have been remarkably pleasing. II is imperious dis¬ 
position was tempered by much bonhominie and an occasional 
rough jocularity. This latter characteristic is testified by several 
anecdotes, one of Avhich is Avorth relating. Doin Joseph had 
proposed that all j)ersons of Jewish extraction sliould be made 
to wear, as a mark of distinction, Avhite hats. Few families 
in Portugal were free from some intermixture of JeAvish blood. 
Pombal one day appeared at the palace Avith two white hats 
under his arm, and on being questioned by the King, informed 
him, that in consequence of the proposed edict, he had pro¬ 
vided one for His Majesty and one for himself. The joke had 
the effect of keeping back the decree. The despatches of the 
foreign envoys to the Court of Lisbon establish the fact that 
Pombal was not devoid of that almost cynical frankness which 
is not an unknown characteristic of eminent ministers and 
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imperious negotiators in onr own day. He has been accused 
of having greatly enriched himself whilst in office, and his 
friends have endeavoured to prove that he received nothing 
beyond the regular income of his various employments. But 
it is not the less true tliat he >vho, as we have seen, began 
life in but indifferent circumstances, left a wealthy family 
and considerable estates. It can scarcely be said that his 
memory is revered in Portugal; true views on political science 
are making their way there as in other countries, and though 
his name is not now pursued with the hatred which it once 
evoked, his claims to be considered a great Minister arc looked 
upon as at least an open question. 

We shall conclude this article by producing a literary 
curiosity, unknown to all but a very small number of our 
readei's—a character of Poinbal by the author (as we hold 
him to be) of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ In 1773, Mr. Francis 
(Tvho had just left the War Office) employed his leisure in 
translating an Essay on Circulation and Credit, by M. de 
Pinto, a philosophical economist living at Amsterdam. The 
book was published in London in the following year, under 
the name of his fi'iend, Stephen Baggs. But the truTJslation 
and the copious notes added to the text are the work of 
Francis, written, it will be observed, between the cessation of 
the ‘ Letters of Junius’ and his departure for India. At the 
end of the volume a note is added of nearly ten quarto pages, 
on the I’clations of Portugal and Great Britain, iii which 
Francis has evidently introduced the result of his ex])eriencc 
and observation, Avhen lie formed part of Lord Kinnoul’s 
mission to Lisbon, several years before. The whole passage 
is extremely curious, but avc must content ourselves with 
extracting the folIoAving notice of the Marquis of INirnbal:— 

‘ All the coninicrcial ideas of tlie minister are founded upon one 
general maxim, that trade, in order to be j)rosperous, shotild not be 
free. Accordingly, ho has heaped projc'ct upon project, and icgulation 
upon regulation; and destroyed a liealthy constitution, by confining 
it to a sickly regimen, and by loading it with j)rcscTiptions. He has 
made it his study to distress foreign mcrcliant.s, and to drive them out 
of the kingdom. He has put the vineyards and their produce, the 
only internal source of wealth to Portugal, under the check and con¬ 
trol of a monopoly; and ho has confined a considerable part of the 
Brazil trade to two exclusive companies, the principle and spirit of 
which is, to make the greatest profits upon the smallest outset or 
venture. If the Pernambuco and Maranham companies had succeeded, 
it was his intention to have taken the sjime care of the Bahia and Bio 
trade. But the first subscriptions were completed with so much dif¬ 
ficulty, that it would have been in vain to attempt new ones. One 
would think that he meant to contract the commerce of his country, 
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and to stifle industry at its birth. The event has corresponded with 
tbe design. In the year 1759, the fleet from Pernambuco consisted of 
forty-five ships. In the year 1772, the trade to that settlement em¬ 
ployed only eighteen. To support the credit of the new companies, 
he thought it advisable to issue an edict, which ordered that their 
actions should be a legal tender, and be accepted, at an arbitrary 
valuation fixed by the directors, as so mucli specie; that is, in other 
words, that the natives, who arc constantly the debtors, sliould remove 
the burthen from themselves, and impose it upon their foreign creditors. 
This, however, was an attcmj)t too extravagant to be supported. Such 
arc the general plans, and such the temporary expedients, from which 
we are to collect an opinion of the minister’s capacity. The facts I 
refer to are notorious. In a country, where the true principles of 
trade are understood, it is unnecessary to prove that, in theory, no 
better consequences were to be expected from a system so false and 
anti-commercial. The Portuguese must be taught l)y experience. 

‘ To form a judgnaent of his political measures, wc sliould compare 
the defenceless slate; of Portugal with the general plan of ambition of 
the united house of Bourbon, and the particular claims and enmity of 
the crown of Spain. The independonee of Portugal can only be 
maintained by cultivating the fricndshij> of the other powers of 
Europe, particularly by confirming the ancient alliance with the only 
nation that ever has, or ever can engage effectually in her defence. 
These are essential objects, not to be compared wiili any tcinpor.ary 
advantages, and from which a wise minister ■will not suller his attention 
to be diverted. It is needless to say liow little they have been re¬ 
garded in the political system of the Marquis of Pombal. Upon the 
■whole, it must be admitted, that the proofs of his ministerial abilities 
are of an extraordinary nature. Ills commercial experience and in¬ 
formation Iiave led him to divide the trade of his country into 
monopolie.s. His policy has Uiiiglit liim to provoke the natural enemies, 
and to alienate the natural allies, of the crown. His t'wo svstcins 
correspond and co-operate witli each otlier. In consequence of re¬ 
ceiving all foreigners upon the s;ime footing in I^ortugal, and of 
laying all foreign trade under equal restraint, it ceases to be a great 
natural interest to any one nation to maintain the iudepeudeiice of 
the kingdom. A union of inferior states, in favour of a court with 
whom they have no solid foundation of alliance, is not to be expected, 
nor would it be effectual. His country then, with a small internal 
force, and destitute of all alliance, is left exposed to the invasion of a 
superior enemy, whose claims are not absolute, and %vbo do not always 
wait for just or decent pretences to act against Portugal; nor is there a 
power ill Europe, to which Jiis Most Faithful Majesty can say with 
truth, “ It is your interest to protect me.” 

' The last question to be considered is, whether he has made the 
Portuguese a richer or a happier people tlian he found them ? If he 
has, it must be confessed, that the means he makes use of would 
hardly have produced that effect in any otlier country. If he has not, 
his maxim, that sovereigns are not to he restrained hy treaties from 
consulting the internal welfare of their subjects^ leaves him ■without the 
possibility of a defence. If tbe measures, which he calls expedient. 
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fail of success, he is precluded from pleading any obstractiona that 
might arise from the engagements of the crown with foreign nations. 
The conclusion reverts, with accumulated force, against the wisdom 
and mildness of his administration. Hitherto it has been only marked 
by the Mood of the principal nobility, and universal oppression of the 
people. There can be no increase of wealth in a country where 
industry is effectually discouraged, and no man’s property necurc. 
There can bo no domestic content or happiness among a people, one 
half of whicli are spies upon the other. Racks, gibbets, and dungeons 
are tlie emblems and resources of his government. It is but the 
natural conse^picnce of such a government that the Portuguese, with 
many advantages of personal character and local situation, are the 
iTK'anost and most degraded people, and the crown of Portugal the 
leJist respected, of any in Kuropc. 

* Sir Benjaiiiiii Keene, who knew the Marquis of Poinbal early in 
life, emphatically dcscriijcs him as a conceited and puzzled head, Ilow 
far the intro]>idity of his sjnrit may deserve the opinion conceived of 
it, can only be determined by experiment. He may have penetration 
enough to see into the genius of* the ]»eople lie treats with, and may 
proportion his own firmness to their apparent want ol’ it. But this 
part of Ills character lias never been fairly ]mt to the proof, at least 
by Great Bidtain. If any farther ]iresumj)tion in liivour of his 
abilities should be drawn from his liaving raised hi?n.self to an absolute 
dominion over his country, and maintained it so long, it may he 
weakened considering, that the govcniment of Portugal is despotic, 
and lliat the talents and intrigues whi<*h ingratiate a serwant with his 
niastcT are sometimes the least likely to fjualify liim for the govern¬ 
ment oi' a kingdom. Tie is sagacious; but having seldom the good 
ibrtunc to reason upon right principles, his sagacity, in many impor¬ 
tant instances, serves only to mislead Idin. He has liad experience; but 
ill-co7isiderod facts, without principles or instruction, ])erplcxed 

his understanding. Of this we sec a signal instance in the conclusions 
lie drew from the esbiblislinumt of one or two great exclusive trading 
com]>anics in England and Holland. If his zeal for the good of his 
country be ardent, it certainly is not luminous. He is industrious 
beyond measure; but his industry, supported by a jealousy of all 
competition with him, lias this dangerous effect, that while he engrosses 
more of the exccutiA'^e branch than he can possibly support, no one 
oflice oi‘ the state is executed as it should be, and business stands still. 
It is also to be apprehended, that, by his excluding the inferior 
ministers from confidence and information, the kingdom at his death 
will probably be loft without a man in office, in any way qualified to 
succeed him. This is the common policy of favourites; but it 
presents no idea of a great, superior mind. Considering his uniform 
])lan of conduct towards the natural allies and natural enemies of 
Portugal, we may allow him a degree of personal intrepidity, which 
does no great honour to liis discretion. The proofs of it, in his 
internal government, arc more equivocal. It docs not seem to require 
much firmness or resolution to employ an armed force in tlic oppres¬ 
sion of a poor, spiritless, unresisting people. Tyrants, who have 
trembled on their thrones, have done it with success.' 
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Art. VII. — 1. Protoplasm : or Lifcj Matter^ and Mind. By 
Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S. London : 1870. 

2. Disease Germs: their Real Nature. An original investiga¬ 
tion by Lionel S. Beaj.e, M.B., F.R.S. London: 1870, 

3. Pulmonary Consumption: its Nature. Varieties, and Treats 
ment By C. J. B. Williams, M.D., F.R.S., and C. T. 
WiLLiA3is, M.A., M.D. Oxon. London: 1871. 

IVTot the least wonderful of the many marvels that have been, 
’ more or less perfectly, brought into clear light by the per¬ 
severing and ceaseless ]iiboui*s of human intelligence, is the 
composition of the blood, the thick crimson liquid which sustains 
the powers of the living animal, and which courses for that 
purpose, in nevcr-stojqung stream, through all parts of the 
i’ramc so long as its vital activity lasts. 

The ])roblem which has been worked out in the comjiosition 
of the blood of the living animal is the production of a sub¬ 
stance containing within itself all that is re(|inrcd for the 
maintenance and renovation of tlie various fabrics of the body 
and for the supi>ort of their especial offices, in a form con¬ 
venient for the circnmstaiK^es in which the work has to be 
done. It is liquid because it has to be distributed to the 
several fabx'ics that it has to nourish, through a service of 
branching tubes; and it is eonqdcx because it has to contain 
all the ingredients that arc needed for the constitution of 
those fabrics in tlieir vast diversity,—flesh, membrane, fat, 
gristle, bone, nerve, and brain. 

The blood of the living animal is essentially food which has 
been compounded by vital elaboration, and in that elaborated 
state thrown into the actual channels of the living frame, Avhere 
its work of sustenance has to be accomplished. But not only 
this. The blood is also, itself, in strict accuracy, an integral 
part of that ‘ living frame.’ In the blood, the complex sub¬ 
stance has received its ultimate pcricction and finish in the 
impress which endows it with vital condition and power, and 
has become in the jibysiological sense a ‘ living thing.’ Of the 
fact of this endowment with potential life there is no question 
anywhere; but there is question and dispute as to Avhat the exact 
process and method of transformation are. A contest is yet 
waged betAveen antagonistic schools of physiologists, who 
each assume that they are at least on the road to the inner 
shrine and explanation of the mystery. The one of these 
schools insists that life is but a more complicated manifestation 
and develojiment of molecular and material forces—a property 
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of material substance when it has been raised into the sphere 
of sufficiently advanced and matured complexity. The other 
affirms that life is a superadded and altogether independent 
Power, which acts through the instrumentality of elaborately 
perfected material, but is altogether apart and distinct from 
the intrinsic properties of material substance. In looking from 
without upon the strategy of this contest, the non-combatant 
easily perceives that both parties in the conflict are dealing 
with what some German thinkers of the day call the 'Aber- 
' glaube ’ of the matter; the essentially inexplicable and un- 
dcmonstrable portion of the subject. Both the materialists and 
the vitalists may entrench themselves on the opposite heights 
of the field to which they have betaken themselves; but from 
their entrenched fortifications each has to admit that one 
common fact of philoso})hy underlies both their positions, 
namely, an utter inability to reach the real heart of the mys- 
terv. 

Tlie blood, or perhaps in more strict accuracy the chyle, 
which is incipient blood—the sublimed and liquefied food on its 
way to be mingled with the stream of the circulation—is, then, 
the scat of the first manifestation of A’ital endowment. In it 
the subtle change, Avhatcvcr that change may be, which con¬ 
verts nutritious material into living substance, takes place. It 
is, at any rate, the immediate penetralium in which the mys¬ 
tery that is still the aspiration, if not the reproach, of phy¬ 
siological science lies concealed, and in which the work of 
further investigation has to be mainly carried on. 

But the blood, which is thus the seat of the first develop¬ 
ment and manifestation of life, is not, it should be remarked, 
altogether alive. It consists of living parts and dead parts, 
intimately mingled with each other. Eight pounds and a lialf 
of every ten pounds of healthy human blood consist of an 
almost clear liquid spoken of as the serous part, or scrum, the 
remaining pound and a half being an infinite number of very 
minute bodies, partly colourless and partly red, and individually 
so small that their existence in tlic liquid is only discovered 
when very powerful microscopes are employed in the observa¬ 
tion. Tlie colourless serum, and the microscopically granular 
or corpuscular constituent, are properly the dead, and the 
living, portions of the blood. 

The serous liquid is simply the perfected extract of the 
digested food rendered mobile and fluid by the addition of a 
very large proportion of water. Of the eight pounds and a 
half which have been spoken of, no less than eight pounds are 
watei’, and could be distilled off as water alone. The remain- 
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ing half-pound, which gives serosity to the water, is indeed 
almost entirely albumen derived from the food—a complex 
substance all but identical with the white of eggs, and capable 
like it of being coagulated by heat. Thus constituted it is the 
great pabulum or plastic base out of which the organised sub¬ 
stance of the living body is constructed. In the egg of the 
oviparous animal the deposit of albumen is arranged round the 
genninal yolk to be ready there when the first work of fabrica¬ 
tion is entered upon in building up the chicken. In the blood 
the albumen is provided for exactly the same purpose: it is 
food in the ultimate state of preparedness for conversion into 
textures of the widest range of diversity. The water of the 
serum is merely the vehicle furnished to keep the albumen 
moveable and thin, and in that way ready for its proper office— 
ready to be poured along the system of pijies laid down for its 
conveyance through all, and to all, parts of the frame, and to 
be in that way thrown into close and intimate relation with all 
the films, fibres, and textures that liave to be continually 
refreshed and renewed by its jilastic agency. 

But the serous liquid of living blood is viscid from the 
presence of something yet more tenacious and jdastic than 
albumen. The scrum of the blood coagulates of its own 

o 

accord when the blood is caused to flow out from the warm 
vessels of the living body into cooler aii\ It separates into a 
clear thin liquid, which does then consist of pure albumen and 
saline princii)les mingled with water, and into a clot composed of 
a dense, fibrous, sticky substance, which is albumen ])ushcd one 
step farther towards the living condition. The albumen, thus 
rendered coagulablc and capable of solidifying into a fibrous 
clot -without the aid of a high tcm])Graiure, is not chemically 
changed in any appreciable way from that which still remains 
liquid in the thin serous residue. The chemist is not able to 
discover any intrinsic atomic or molecular difference between 
the two: and the physiologist, in his turn, is able to say nothing 
more about the matter than this—that the albuminous prin¬ 
ciple derived from the food, without any a})preciable or dis¬ 
coverable change of material composition, without the addition 
or subtraction of any material ingredient, has, in the blood¬ 
stream of the living body, been made more plastic and orga- 
nisable, more adhesive and ready to be converted into fibre, 
and membrane, and texture. 

It is a notable fact that a singularly small quantity of this 
fibrinous principle is sufficient to make the blood thick and 
adhesive enough for all practical purposes. In the fifteen 
pounds of blood that are contained in the body of a miui of or- 
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dinary stature there is not more" than half an ounce of adhe¬ 
sive fibrin at any one time. But it must be understood that 
the fibrin which is there is being continually expended in prac¬ 
tical service, and at the same time as continually formed anew 
out of the relatively large store of albumen contained in the 
serum. The fully matured fibrinous principle is absolutely 
essential for the plastic work whicli is involved in organisation. 
But too large an amount of it at any one time in the channels 
of the circulation would be of necessity fatal to the orderly 
accomplishment of the process. A very slight increase over 
the ordinary allowance of standard health would render the 
entire mass of the blood so thick and iinridy in its adhesive¬ 
ness, that it would be ever prone to stagnate in the minute 
channels and passages it has to permeate. This is abundantly 
shown in certain disoi’dcrs of the inflammatory and rheumatic 
class, where the derangement is primarily due to the too raj)id 
and abundant conversion of albumen into fibrin. In the ar¬ 
rangements which are incident to the condition of perfect 
health an ample reserve of albuminous material is kept con¬ 
stantly in store, and fresh portions of this reserve are Avorked 
up into the more elaborate and quasi-vital condition of adhesive 
fibrin exactly as this is needed for the construction of the more 
fibrous textures of the Iramc. 

Thus much of the nature of the blood is made out by very 
simple observation, unaided by any of the more refined instru¬ 
ments of philoso])hical research. But the other, and living, 
portion of the blood can only be studied by the skilful em¬ 
ployment of very ])OAverful microscopes. W'^hen a minute 
droplet of freshly draAvn blood is placed on a slip of glass, 
and is there pressed out into a thin film and then highly mag¬ 
nified, it is at once seen that a countless myriad of minute, 
round bodies are floating about in the liquid, the greater pro¬ 
portion of them l)eing of a yellowish-red hue, and therefore 
very conspicuous in the clear scrum, from the effect of con¬ 
trast, but a smaller proT)0rLion of them being almost without 
colour. These, in default of any better name, arc called the 
^ little bodies,’ oi* ‘ corpuscles,^ of the blood. Various attempts 
have been made to give some clear idea of the surpassingly 
minute dimensions of these blood-corpuscles. But it must be 
confessed that both observation and description are alike inade¬ 
quate to do so. It does not accomplish very much to say, as 
is often done, that ten millions of them could lie tessellated 
together as a pavement upon the surface of a square inch, 
and that frora .tAventy-five to thirty-two hundred of them could 
be ranked in single file within the linear extent of an inch. 
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Perhaps not very much more is elfected wlicn the further state¬ 
ment is added that, in a single human body, there are six 
thousand times as many of these microscopic blood-corpuscles as 
there are living human creatures inhabiting the world. Allowing 
fifteen pounds of blood for the quantity contained in the body 
of a man of fair stature, and reckoning that of this blood one- 
seventh part, or two pounds and two ounces, is made up of 
corpuscles, and that there arc seventy thousand millions of cor¬ 
puscles in each cubic inch of the two pounds and two ounces, 
the sum total for tlie w'hole array of corpuscles comes out 
nearly two and a half millions of millions. It is to be feared 
that the only notion that can be realised from this computation 
is the very inadequate and crude one, that the minuteness and 
number of these most wonderful little objects are far beyond all 
clear apprehension. 

The individual corpuscles of the blood are just visible, as 
exquisitely minute r/w/z-v, when looked at through a good mi¬ 
croscopic object-glass of one inch focus, which magnifies forty 
diameters. With an eighth of an inch ol)jcct-glass, used with 
an eye-power that qualifies it for magnifying 1,200 diameters, 
each corpuscle appears as if nearly half an inch wide. The 
most expert histologists now accomplish even more than this, 
and successfully em])loy in their examination microscopic ])Owcrs 
that magnify even 2,800 diameters. 

When the circulating blood is observed in the small ves¬ 
sels of the web of the frog’s foot, it is seen that the coloured 
corpuscles arc hurried on in a thickly serried ])ha]anx in 
the clear stream wliich flo\vs through the cliannel of each 

c3 

little vessel, with a tendency to croAvd themselves up into the 
middle of the passage as much as they can. The colourless 
corpuscles are observed for the most part loitering along in the 
outskirts of the stream, often in actual contact witli the sides of 
the vessel, and on that account advancing in the current with 
less resolute and impetuous pace. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances there are but feAv colourless corpuscles in comjjarison 
with the coloured ones—not more than a single one to every 
two or three hundred. To cursory observation the colourless 
corpuscle looks like a translucent ball, knobbed over by boss¬ 
like projections, and rolling over and over as it moves. More 
exact and careful scrutiny, however, shows that the little sphere 
is incessantly changing its form—protruding now one part and 
now another of its outer surface, and twisting and contorting 
itself into all sorts of indescribable shapes. The entire sub¬ 
stance, indeed, of Avhich the corpuscle is made is in perpetual 
unsettlement, flowing and rolling about in all conceivable 
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directions. By some trained and competent observers the 
corpuscle is described as insinuating itself into and through 
the finest slits and pores, by first pushing forward the minutest 
perceivable finger or feeler of its substance into the avail¬ 
able chink, and then bringing after the feeler all the rest of 
the corpuscular mass in the same attenuated way, until the 
opening is passed, Avhen the corpuscle forthwith expands to its 
larger dimensions in the less restricted space beyond. This 
power of insinuating itself into the narrower o])enings and ca¬ 
vities by its own inherent movement and moulding of its shape 
is very remarkable. Very commonly, when specks of superior 
activity and increased condensation are seen to aj>pcar here and 
tlierc in the mass of the corpuscle, it augments in size, and 
finally splits asunder into fragments; thus creating a brood of 
young corpuscles, each endowed with the same power of inhe¬ 
rent activity and growth. 

There is no shadow of doubt that the pale corpuscle of the 
blood is formed out <»f the fully prepared and most finished 
albuminous material; that it is, so to sj»cak, the consumma¬ 
tion of the first act of vital organisation. It is, in fact, a living 
creature fashioned, in sojiie way or other, out of the richly ela¬ 
borated material of the liquid in w'hich it appears. In the 
colourless corpuscle life is contemplated in its most rudimen¬ 
tary condition ; it is life seen at its dawn. 

The most striking, and, on the whole, most characteristic pe¬ 
culiarity of this remarkable body, which distinguishes it from the 
unvitalised jdastic matter that lies around, and that has been 
so immediately and so intimately concerned in its formation—the 
great stamp, as it were, of the new^-born vitality with which the 
constituent material has become endowed—is its marvellous 
inherent power of spontaneous motion. The constituent sphe¬ 
rules and molecules of wdiich its mass is built up are, not firmly 
compacted together, hut incessantly dancing liither and thither, 
and I'olling over and over among themselves. 

A second stamp-mark of the vital condition, which for the 
first time appears in the colourless corpuscle, is individual en¬ 
largement, or growth. The living corj)U8cle increases its own 
substance out of the molecular contributions which it receives 
from the surrounding nutrient matci'ial. 

A third distinctive mark of the living state is that the sub¬ 
stance of the life-endowed corpuscle has the power of con¬ 
structing a peculiarly complex material which is no longer 
alive, although it has been so directly produced by living ope¬ 
ration, and which furthermore is quite unproducible in any 
other way. This is what is known technically as ‘formed 
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* substance.’ There is not unreasonable ground for the notion 
which is entertained by some physiologists, tliat the highly 
plastic fibrin of the blood is itself ‘ formed substance ’ of this 
character, which has been made by the elaborating energy of 
the corpuscles. 

By these various observations and considerations physiolo¬ 
gists arrive at the conclusion that there arc three altogether 
distinct states of complex material Avitli wliicli they have to 
deal in considering the first stejis of vital organisation:—Ist. 
that which is known as food-suhstaiico, or formative mate¬ 
rial. 2nd. living substance — formative material, which 
has been endowed Avith absolute vitality. Aiul, 3rd. formed 
substance, the final result of vital operation, not itself alive, 
but which has been formed by the process of living elabora¬ 
tion, and which can only be foi’mcd in that way. Formative 
material and living substance are seen respeclivcly in the albn- 
minous principle and in the corpuscles of the blood. More 
particular allusion will have to be made prcscjitly to llie formed 
material. In the meantime it should he undcrhlood that the 
most intelligent modern physiologists seem to be pretty well 
satisfied that it is a fundamental law of living economy that 
‘ formative material ’ must pass through the ordeal of becoming 
itself ^living substance’ before it can by any possibility be 
^formed substance and that this virtually is the reason why 
the ‘formed substance’ of organised structures cannot be pro¬ 
duced by any unliving agency. Hence, also, all the three 
distinct states of organic material arc of necessity present in 
living bodies. For some time the actual livinc: substance of 
an organised structure was sjioken of as its ‘ protoplasm,’ or 
first organised base. The more expressive and more philoso¬ 
phic term, ‘ Bioplasm ’ (Life Plasm, or Living Plasm), has now 
been accepted, in its stead. 

Exquisitely and almost inconceivably small as these living 
corpuscles of the blood are found to be, in comjiarison with the 
grosser objects that form the ‘ unmicroscopic ’ sphere of ordinary 
observation, they arc nevertheless, it must be remembered, 
themselves gross masses, if they, in their turn, are compared 
with the literally immeasurable masslcts Avhich are used in their 
fabrication. Each separate corpuscle is, itself, individually 
made up of parts, or particles, that can just be discerned under 
the highest powers of the microscope performing the peculiar 
vital movements that have been described; and these parts, or 
particles, are themselves made of yet other constituent parts 
also unquestionably of complex consritutiou; that is, of mate¬ 
rial which has had, at least, several different kinds of elemeu- 
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taiy substance brought together to accomplish Its formation. 
Indeed, it may be unreservealy stated, as an axiom of physio¬ 
logical science, that tlie ultimate spherules, or molecules, of 
which food-substance is composed, and of which living texture 
is built, are so very small tliat they are removed quite beyond 
the sphere of visibility, even when this is extended to its utmost 
range by the greatest powers of the microscope. The material 
substance in which the special changes arc brought about that 
convert dead matter into living matter cannot be seen by hu¬ 
man eyes. They occur in a region of material existence that 
is altogetlier beyond the reach of the visual powers which have 
been accorded to man. Tliey cannot, therefore, be made the 
object of the direct observation of human philosophers. This, 
no doubt, is one reason why liumaii intelligence has failed 
hitherto to unveil this particular mystery, and to demonstrate 
wlmt life is. 

The ^formed substance’ made by the agency of living ‘bio- 
^ plasm’ is necessarily placed, in the first instance,iininediately 
outside of the vital and generating mass; it is thrown off, so 
to sj)eak, to its outer surface. In the case of small isolated 
aggrogatiobs of living substance, such as are the blood-cor¬ 
puscles now under consideration, the substance, thus generated 
and thrown back to the outer surface of the corpuscle, may be 
scattered at once into the general current of the blood, as most 
f)robal)ly happens with the great part of the fibrin that is thus 
fabricated. lint, in other instances, the formed substance is 
retained around the aggregation of bioplasm and condensed into 
a kind of investing film. In other words, the little living body 
encloses itself in an outer coat of its own making; and so be¬ 
comes what is termed, in physiological language, a ‘ vesicle,’ or 
‘ cell.’ When tlic outer case, or cell-wall, of formed substance 
has once been framed in this way, all further supply of format 
tive food for the interior living mass is dra^vn in through the 
actual substance of the investing film, being filtered through 
its invisible and almost inaj)prcciable pores. The imbibed food 
is appropriated, in the first instance, to the enlargement and 
renewal of the aggregation of living molecules within the cell, 
and then to the construction of further additions of formed sub¬ 
stance, which are returned to the outer surface of the living 
corpuscle, and are there plastered round the interior of the 
cell-wall, thickening and strengthening it,’and otherwise chang¬ 
ing and modifying its character. All the various textures of the 
living animal body—bone, cartilage, membrane, flesh, and brain 
—are, indeed, constructed in this way. Whenever such a 
proceeding is requisite, a considerable number of the com- 
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pleted vesicles are fitted and fixed together to fabricate con¬ 
tinuous texture, and the fabricated mass is then permeated by 
delicate channels and tubes so contrived as to enable them to 
bring in fresh supplies of the nourishment that is still needed 
for the support and perfection of the vesicles. As the deve¬ 
lopment of the building-up vesicle proceeds the living internal 
germ becomes continually less and less, and so dwindles aAvay, 
while the outer-formed investment becomes thicker and more 
pronounced in its structural character, until at length the 
living germ disappears altogether, and a formed, but no 
longer living, * cell ’ remains as the final result of the opera¬ 
tion. Cells, or vesicles, are so commonly formed under 
the constructive energy of corpuscular aggregations of bio¬ 
plasm, that for a considerable time it was believed the cell 
was the elementary and basal form of life—the structural con¬ 
dition cf formed substance which was indispensable to the re¬ 
ception of vitality,—and the w'asting enclosed germ, under the 
specific denomination of nucleus, was licld to be, not the re¬ 
sidue and remainder of the earlier and more actively vital state, 
but the ‘ secd-germ ’ wdilch w'as to lead up to matured vitality. 
It is now, however, understood that it is exactly those aggre¬ 
gations of bioplasm Avlilch have the least trace of an external 
investment of funned substance that are endowed wdtii the 
most energetically vital, and especially reproductive, power; 
and that it is those which have most effectually shut them¬ 
selves up in an outer case of their own formation that arc, on 
the other hand, the least energetically vital. 

The colourless bh'od-corpuscle of the living animal is essen¬ 
tially the representative and typical form of primary bioplastic 
aggregation which is employed in the economy of animal orga¬ 
nisation, both for reproduction and multiplication of like aggre- 
gationp, and for the construction of the various fabrics that are 
finally made for the building up of the body. A very casual 
reconsideration of the especial character of this little typical 
workman in the labours of organisation wdll serve to suggest 
how marvellously it is fitted for the office it has to fulfil. In 
the first place, there is its convenient habit of incessant rolling 
of itself in every possible direction and into every possible 
shape, and of instinctively insinuating itself wherever it is pos¬ 
sible for material substance to find entrance and lodgment; and 
then, in the next place, there is its no less remarkable habit of 
incessantly absorbing spherules of organic substance into the 
restless vortices of its own mass, and of there changing them 
into * formed substance,’ the material base of organised textures. 
Comparatively few colourless corpuscles are seen, at any one 
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moment, in any part of tlie great current of the circulation, 
simply because they are taiien up, and used, in the work of 
conversion and construction almost as rapidly as they are sup- 
})lied. If they were the final issues, instead of being the ma¬ 
terial means of the constructive operation, as it will be presently 
seen their associates the coloured blood-corpuscles are, they 
would be as numerous as those little crimson bodies. Wherever 
•the hurrying blood gets into channels that retard its onward flow 
the colourless corpuscles become immensely more abundant, 
because then their niultijdication is continued while their ex¬ 
penditure is arrested. In the extreme capillary channels of 
the circulation, where the constructive energies of the colourless 
corpuscles have to be mainly exerted, the motion of the blood¬ 
stream is of necessity slow, because the actual area of this ter¬ 
minal network is of some four or five hundred times larger 
capacity than the area of tlie main vessel which furnishes the 
supply. The current of the blood u^axes sloAAcr and slower as 
it passes on into ihc larger space that is laid out for its con¬ 
veyance. It will he at once perceived hoAV admirably this 
retardation of the movement of the blood in the minute channels 
of the circulation, where it is virtually brought into close con¬ 
tact and connexion with the fabrics that arc to be operated 
m)on, favours the j)rocccdings of these subtle little fabricators, 
tlie colourless corjiuscles. 

The coloured corpuscles of the blood are, however, of a very 
different natiirc to their colourless allies and associates. So 
long as they arc engaged in tlie work of energetic and rapid 
multiplication the colourless corpuscles are without any trace 
of extci'nal investment of formed substance. They are merely 
corpuscular aggregations of bioplasm, and in no sense vesicles, 
or cells. They only put on the external investment of formed 
substance, and assume the true vesicular condition, when they 
are passing on from the state of active life into the state of 
formed texture—when they are ceasing to be constructing 
agents, and are getting to be constructed material. The 
coloured blood-corpuscles, on tlic other hand, are more of the 
nature of vesicles from the very fii'st. The molecules of coloured 
liquid, of which they chiefly consist, are at all times enclosed 
within a delicate investment of formed substance. Most pro¬ 
bably the small mass of bioplasm, that sets to work to construct 
this investing coat for itself, is but a variety of the young 
colourless corpuscle. Colourless corpuscles, formed out of 
living bioplasm, grow, multiply, and pass on into the developed 
state of coloured corpuscles. 

The coloured corjmscle is not only of a somewhat smaller 
VOL. CXXXVI. NO. CCLXXVII. Q 
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size than its pale companion and ally, it is also of an altogether 
different form and aspect, and is entirely devoid of capacity of 
intrinsic vital movement. It is swept along in the general 
current of the hlood-stream, and is sometimes a trifle more 
distended, and at other times a trifle more pressed in. But it 
exhibits none of the internal unfixedness and restless change of 
shape that have been spoken of as the leading cliaracteristic of 
the colourless corpuscle. It is, indeed, an already fixed and 
fully-developed vcsicle-like body, fashioned for particular work, 
and on that account left with a lower endowment of vital energy. 
The general shape of the outer envelope is not spherical, but 
lenticular, compressed in one direction from side to side. As it 
is rolled along in the channels of the circulation it presents itself 
sometimes sideways, and sometimes edgcAvays, to the eye. The 
sides are not smoothly and evenly curved, but slightly dimpled 
in the middle, so that they look as if they consisted of a central 
darker spot and a surrounding ring of lighter hue. The in¬ 
vesting coat is soft, flexible, and clastic, and capable of yielding 
readily to the impression of external force, although destitute of 
all power of independent movement. The substance contained 
within is a thick crimson fluid somewhat of the nature of highly 
plastic fibrin, but most probably of still more elaborate and 
finished character, and is strongly impregnated Avith iron. 

The question of the actual character and parentage of the 
red corpuscle, and of the early relationship and afiinities of the 
two corpuscles—the colourless and the coloured—is perhajis 
not yet absolutely settled. There arc, for instance, experienced 
and accomplished physiologists who believe that the red cor¬ 
puscle is formed in the interior of the colourless corpuscle by 
the development and maturation of a ‘ nucleus,’ and that the 
colourless corpuscle is invested by a ceU-film, which is burst 
when the young red corpuscles are throAvn loose into the blood¬ 
stream. Yet others maintain that the red corpuscle is a porous 
mass of dead formed structure, containing in its pores coloured 
living pulp (oecoid and zooid of Professor Brucke), and that 
the living pulp can be caused to move bodily out of the contain¬ 
ing pores by certain physical influences. Making all due 
allowance for the ‘aberglaube’ complexities of this subtle 
department of physiological investigation, there remains, how¬ 
ever, safe ground for the conclusion that the colourless blood- 
corpuscle is a formative body of high vital endoAvment and 
activity, and that the red blood-corpuscle is a formed body, 
fabricated from aggregations of bioplasm by development and 
transformation. Day by day, the notion that bioplasm accom¬ 
plishes most of the broadest functions of organisation, and that 
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it is seen so performing them in the case of the colourless cor¬ 
puscles of the blood independently of vesicular construction of 
any kind, and that vesicular formation is altogether a secondary, 
independent, and ulterior result, is gaining stronger acceptance 
among physiologists. 

The enormous abundance of the coloured blood-corpuscles— 
the countless millions of them which are contained in the 
streaming circulation of a single individual, and which are 
being reproduced generation after generation in unceasing 
succession, from the period of birth to that of final dissolution 
at the end of the natural term of existence—sufficiently indi¬ 
cates what important agents these bodies arc in the economy 
and operations of animal life. In all probability they contribute, 
in some degree, to the actual formation of organised structure. 
But this is not their chief business and purpose; they clearly 
have a more direct and special commission of usefulness in the 
living scheme. The coloured corpuscles act specially as carriers 
of influence, and as equalizers and regulators of condition. They 
rouse and sustain vital energy and power, and they keep the 
blood in the precise state in Avhich it is required to be for the 
manifold offices it has to accomplish. They convey from the 
lungs the aerial influence—the oxygen—which enters there in 
the act of resjnration, and bear it to the minute capillary chan¬ 
nels of the circulation, where its chemical influence has to be 
exerted in the evolution of animal warmth, or blood-heat, and 
in sundry other transforming operations connected with the 
presence of impulse and effort. The particular powers of 
muscle, nerve, and brain—the most higlily endowed parts of 
the living apparatus—arc unquestionably stimulated and main¬ 
tained in their fullest energy and perfection by the instrumen¬ 
tality of the red corpuscles. 

A considerable portion both of the oxygen gas acquired in 
the lungs, and of the carbonic jicid gas generated in the capil¬ 
lary extremities of the circulation, is at all times mingled with 
the blood in the disengaged gaseous state. The blood contains 
as much as half its own volume of free gas. In 100 cubic inches 
of blood there arc 50 cubic inches of gas, of which one-third is 
oxygen on its way to the structural penetralia of the frame, to 
perform there its oflSce of resolution and reduction of complex 
principles; and two-thirds are carbonic acid gas on its way 
from ihese penetralia, where it has been generated by the re¬ 
solving power of oxygen, to the pulmonary and other outlets, 
whence it has to be discharged at once, not only from the blood, 
but also from the body. About one-tenth of the free gas in the 
blood is nitrogen, an element whose presence is less perfectly 
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understood. It is a romarkaLlc fact that the blood holds sus¬ 
pended iu its liquid substance a very much larger proportion 
of uncombined oxygen than pure water can contain. This is 
mainly due to the action of the coloured blood-corj)uscles. The 
red liquid of tliese little bodies has the power of holding compa¬ 
ratively large quantities of gaseous oxygen in a grasp so close 
that it nearly resembles the strong embrace of chemical affinity, 
and yet so light that the chemical integrity and individuality of 
the agent are not placed in abeyance or interfered with. Some 
highly oxydisablo principles, which are readily corroded by 
oxygen in other circumstances, ])ass unscathed Avith it through 
the blood in its progress through the frame, on account of the 
stronger hold exerted upon it by the rerruginous liquid of the 
corpuscle. 

Oil, derived from the digestion of tlie fatty ingredients (»f the 
food, is always present in the blood in coiisiderablc quantity. 
There is nearly half an ounce of oil in fifteen pounds of 
blood. A portion of this oil is mingled with the serous liquid. 
Other portions arc mingled Acry closely and intimately Avith 
the crimson liquid of the red corpuscle, and, therefore, belong 
to the corpuscular rather than to the serous part. The oil- 
spherules of the serum are used up as fuel in the production 
and maintenance of animal heat. The oil of the blood- 
corpuscles, on the other hand, is dcA’-oted to constructive, and 
not destructive, work. It is largely used in the fal)rication of 
nerve and brain, and more moderatelv hi that of some other 
textures. 

The constitution of tlic blood, AAdiich has thus been jiasscd in 
review^ is a subject of deep and abs(»rbing interest Avhen looked 
upon merely as a matter of intelligent inquiry. Upon that 
ground alone the somewhat elaborate discussion of the subject 
which has been hazarded might almost be excused and justified. 
But there is a very much stronger reason for the procedure, 
which has noAv to be developed and urged. The observation and 
study, and the intelligent apprehension of the comjiosition, of 
the blood is not only a piece of piquant intellectual enjoyment, 
it is also a matter of practical Avisdom, and, it may perhaps also 
be added, of responsible duty, for CA^cry individual Avho forms 
part of the great scheme of social human existence. For it 
is in the derangements of the adjustments which have been 
spoken of in the preceding pages that the cause of the vast 
array of physical evils, Avhich bear the collective name of 
Disease, has to be looked for; and it is by a rational appre¬ 
hension on the part of tlie general community of the light 
which science has been able to throAv upon their insidious ope- 
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rations that their fell agency in shortening the appointed span 
of life can be most surely counteracted and deprived of its 
baneful power. 

That a considerable number of what arc termed zymotic, or 
infectious, diseases arc communicable from person to person, and 
that tlmse diseases arc, in fact, continually developed and spread 
in this very way, is a matter of familiar knowledge. Noav, one 
hundred and eleven thousand people, speaking in round numbers, 
out of a population of twenty-two millions contained in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, die of disorders of that class every year. The 
deaths from jili causes in the same poi)ulalion arc less than five 
hundred thousand in the year. Therefore, nearly twenty-three 
per cent, of the current death-rate is clue to a class of influences 
which at least is capable of being affected by human intelligence 
dealing with it as a broad question of sanitary regulation and 
management. 

These communicable diseases, to say nothing for the present 
of other kinds of morbid derangement, are, certainly, all engen¬ 
dered in the blood. They arc due to some injurious change 
brought about in the material, or adjustment, that has been 
described. The living blood is the seat both of the disorder 
that is set up in the individual system, or frame, and of the er¬ 
ratic influence whleh then carries a similar state of disorder to 
other systems and individuals, and in that living blood must be 
sought the potential cause of the baneful result. So nuich at 
least is now unquestioned by anyone. 

It has been shown that the general constitution of the blood 
is so ordered tliat the plastic fluid can flow readily through the 
delicate capillary cliannols of the frame M'here the Avork of nu¬ 
trition and renovation of* the substance of the living organs has 
to be carried on. The most frequent form of disease to Avhicli 
the human body is amenable is undoubtedly due to such a 
change in tliis particular state of the blood as prevents it from 
flowing in a free and easy way through the minute channels laid 
down for its conveyance. The plastic material of the blood, in¬ 
stead of generating life-plasm (bioplasm) in the exact proj)ortiou 
and amount in which it is required for the working needs and 
capacities of the system, generates it in an over-abundant 
quantity, or in excess; and the colourless blood-corpuscles, in¬ 
stead of being regularly fonned, and moving off* in an orderly 
way as they are produced, to be used up in the formation of 
fresh ranks of red corpuscles, and in the building up of struc¬ 
ture in the various recesses of the body, are irregularly formed 
and agglomerated into unwieldy aggregations of bioplasm, which 
quickly choke up and plug the finer channels of the ciixulation. 
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and cause stagnation in the movements of the vital liquid. This 
common derangement in the blood is continually observed by 
the employment of the microscope. It can, indeed, be artifi¬ 
cially brought about at any time in the transparent membrane 
of the frog’s foot, where it can be watched in its progress. What 
is termed inflammation, in Avhatever form, is in the first instance 
simply over-abundant generation and deposit of agglomerations 
of bioplasm, and the consequent stagnation and arrest of the 
blood-flow througli the capillary extensions of the vessels. As 
the stagnation in the atfected part becomes more decided and 
more pronounced, the heart augments the force of its stroke in 
its endeavour to overcome the abnormal resistance, and under 
this increase of injecting force the fine Avails of the delicate ves¬ 
sels yield, so that their internal channels become enlarged and 
dilated. In cases of exti'cme mischief they even give Avay, 
and the rajndly groAving aggregations of clotted bioplasm gather 
outside and around the proper channels of the blood-floAv as 
well as within tliem. Tliere is then SAvelling in the affected 
part, in consequence of the stagnation and unnatural engorge¬ 
ment ; and there is pain, in consequence of the Avay in which 
the unnatural aggregations and engorgements ]>ress uj)on the 
nerves. There is also increased heat, or burning {hijlamma- 
tio)y which for a long time Avas conceived to be actual com¬ 
bustion of the texture of the jiart under the influence of more 
rapid oxidation, but which is iioav knoAAm to be something very 
different. In all derangements of this character there is less, 
rather than more, oxydation and reduction of the complex prin¬ 
ciples of the textures of the body. The excessive heat is really 
due to the over-abundant and too rapid formation of aggrega¬ 
tions of plastic bioplasm. When the less elaborated material 
of blood is converted into life-))lasm heat is set free, Avhich Avas 
previously operative as latent force in holding together its con¬ 
stituents. The movement of the blood having become either 
sluggish or stagnant, the abnormally increased supply of heat 
is not carried away, but remains accumulating in the ])art and 
giving rise to the ^ burning ’ temperature which provides the de¬ 
rangement with a name. 

A similar condition of too rapid increase of bioplasm, and 
too lingering motion of the blood-streams, with a tendency to 
stagnation in the capillary channels of the circulation, when it 
occurs everywhere throughout the body, instead of being con¬ 
fined to one particular organ, or narrow spot, constitutes the 
disorder which is known as ^ fever/ In ordinary fevers the 
derangement is brought about mainly by mere incidental de¬ 
pravity in the formation of the blood; too much of certain 
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adhesive and plastic principles are thrown into it from the food, 
and too little of certain effete and contaminating principles are 
removed from it by the agency of the red blood-corpuscles and 
of the various organs of elimination, such as the lungs, the 
liver, and the kidneys, which arc properly the scavenger de¬ 
partment of the animal economy. But in ^ infectious fevers * 
the same depraved and disordered condition is set up in indi¬ 
viduals who would not otherwise have experienced it, by their 
having been incidentally placed under the infecting influence 
of blood already affected by this kind of contamination. What, 
then, is the precise mode, and effective cause, of the communi¬ 
cation of the disorder from the blood of the affected individual 
to that of the previously unaffected one ? Do the researches 
of the physiologist into the nature of blood-constitution, and 
life-plasm, throw any material light upon this important con¬ 
sideration ? 

In the first jdace, physiological science does show that, in 
the vaccine lymph, which reproduces the vaccine form of vari¬ 
olar disease ■when introduced into previously healthy blood, a 
myriad of minute aggregations of living matter, obviously of 
very similar nature to corpuscular aggregations of bioplasm, 
are rapidly produced, and that the power of the lymph to com¬ 
municate the disease is almost certainly due to these minute 
aggregations. If they are removed from the lymph by filtering 
it, the remaining liquid i)art is found to have lost entirely its 
vaccinating power; and, on the other hand, the aggregations 
left Avhen the lymph is filtered away are potent as vaccinating 
agents, and continue to be so even when they have been 
approximately dried, and kept in that state for days and even 
weeks, provided they arc replaced in the substance of warm 
living blood. These corpuscles of vaccine lymph have now 
been again and again examined by microscopic object-glasses 
that magnify them some 6,000 diameters, and with these liigh 
powers they look marvellously like white blood-corpuscles and 
exhibit the same inherent power of vital movement that has 
been described as belonging to those little bodies. There is, 
therefore, in this instance, actual demonstration of the pro¬ 
duction in the blood of visible and tangible disease-germs, 
capable of reproducing specific diseased action in other blood, 
and which are, to all appearance, living bodies in the sense in 
which blood-corpuscles are so. 

And again, physiological science has been able amply to de¬ 
monstrate that when mere simple and incidental inflammatory 
derangement is produced in a living body, some of the plastic 
material, which goes in more favourable and normal conditions 
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to constitute healthy texture, takes to i>roducing little aggre¬ 
gations of life-plasm, which have thenceforth lost all power of 
performing constructive work in the system, hut are able to 
reproduce generation after generation of other like aggrega¬ 
tions, even after they have been removed to liquids not origi¬ 
nally forming jiart of the organisation from which they are 
derived ; and, what is of further importance to the argument, 
physiological science can show also that almost every kind of 
texture of Avhich the organised structures of the living body is 
composed, is (;apable of having its vital energy diverted from 
the ordinary work of generating vesicles required for construc¬ 
tive purposes, to the extraordinary -work of producing these 
rapidly-multiplying aggregations of bioidasm. The little 
bodies which are thus produced are what arc termed ‘ j)us- 
‘ corpuscles.’ They are the indispensable base of what is known 
as purulent matter. When these products of disease, the jms- 
corpuscles, Avcrc first detected and observed, tlioy Avcrc 
described as little ‘vesicular’ bodies of a spherical shape, 
surrounded by a filmy investment or cell-coat, and containing 
Avithin the cell-Avall granular substance. It is noAv, however, 
well knoAvn that tlic pus-corpuscles most ordinarily seen are 
merely the dead debris of the living and active pus-corpuscle. 
They are aggregations of granules, and of oil-globules result¬ 
ing from the disintegration and destruction of living matter 
and enclosed in a kind of cerement of coagulated albumen that 
lias formed around them. The actually living pus-corjmscle 
is, like the colourless blood-corj)usclc, devoid of all vesicular 
investment, and a mere naked mass, or aggregation, of life- 
plasm. But it is au aggregation in Avhiclx a notable change 
has been brought about. It is bioplasm Aviiich has lost its 
constructive capacity and energy, and Avliicli has acquired in 
its place a remarkable increase of a lower reproduetiae jioAvcr. 
The constructive force which, in ordinary circumstances, is 
directed to the development cells and to structural acliicA'cmcnt, 
is turned to the generating of a countless myriad of incoherent 
and, so to speak, degraded though still living spliernlcs. 

It may perhaps bcw^ell to remark, in passing, that the object 
of the conversion of true bioplasm into the pus-globule is a 
beneficent one. It is piancipally by means of this degradation 
of the ordinary state that the hurtful stagnations and coagula¬ 
tions of inflammatory disoi’dcrs are removed. Masses of 
adhesive bioplasm, that have clogged some important track of 
texture and plugged the cliannels of the blood-stream, are 
changed into loose and unadherent pus-corpuscles, Avhich arc 
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easily scattered and removed out of the way in consequence of 
their incohcrency. 

It is therefore, in this case, clear that the actual substance 
of the textures of the living frame can be changed into a 
degraded foi’m of existence in which, although the proper 
powers of constructive activity arc lost, a lower kind of vital 
activity is still retained- Js'ow the most recent and perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most reasonable notion of the nature of 
the ])ropagati()n-germs of infectious diseases is that they are 
in all the essential particulars of the same character as vaccine 
and pus-corjmsclcs; minute aggregations of life-plasm, 
primarily derived from the perversion of ordinary and liealthy 
bioplasm, and transformed into a new state of vital existence 
in which restless impulse in self-reproduction takes the place of 
])ro])er constructive work; where the same kind of action that 
is so beneficently brought into play for a reparative and 
remedial end in the case of the pus-corpuscle and purulent 
matter runs riot, and is enlisted in the work of destruction and 
death. 

There is no difficulty whatever in understanding how disease- 
germs of this cliaracter can become the potential cause of the 
communication of specific disease, and can find their way from 
the interior of one living; creature into the interior of others of 
like orffanisation. The inlets and outlets through which bodies 
of even such fineness as the corpuscular aggregations that have 
been actually seen by the microscope could pass, are jwactically 
infinite in number. I)r. Ileale states that he has, in favourable 
circumstancQs when working with the fiftieth of an inch focus 
object-glass, distinctly seen corpuscular aggregations in pus 
Avith dimensions not exceeding in breadth the hundred 
thousandth part of an inch, i»rescnting all the distinctive 
characters of bioplastic life, and throwing off continually 
subordinate spherules and corpuscular germs that Averc just, 
even AA'ith those advanced powders of the microscope, upon the 
margin of invisibility. Even the largest of these aggregations 
would have scarcely a fiftieth part of the breadth of the 
blood-corpuscle, and Avould float about in currents of air, a 
thousandfold more readily than the minute particles of dust 
tliat are carried by the same agency to every nook and cranny 
of dwelling-liouses to be deposited there in constantly accumu¬ 
lating heaps. Dr. Beale, in pursuing the line of thought 
suggested by the observation of these minute objects, very 
strikingly remarks that there arc most probably living creatures 
of such exquisite tenuity that they can actually climb, Avithout 
muscles or limbs, not only through fluids, but even upon the 
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particles of air itself. Disease-germs, of even such tenuity as 
appear to have been traced in the researches of Dr. Beale, 
would ride with the utmost facility in the interior of the blood- 
corpuscles. One colourless blood-corpuscle could accommodate 
thousands of the pigmies in its comparatively vast sphere. 
Such disease-germs would be easily poured through the actual 
films of the ultimate capillary vessels t»f the blood-channels 
into surrounding textures, and also into open and external air- 
filled space, almost as freely as if they were not imprisoned in 
any way. 

The capability of infectious disease to be communicated 
from an affected to a previously unaffected frame, by the direct 
passage of material substance from one to the other, is an affair 
of actual demonstration when the matter of the vaccine pus¬ 
tule, or of the pustule of small-j)ox, is taken upon the point of 
a lancet and passed by it through a puncture of the skin into 
the blood of a vaccinated, or innoculated, person. It is almost 
as manifest that cholera contagion can be introduced by the 
use, as a drink, of water containing the excreta of j)er8ons who 
have suffered from choleraic disease. The proof has been made 
quite as complete in the case of contaminated air by (lerman 
physiologists, for they have been at the pains to communicate 
small-pox to sheep by making them breathe through a shirt 
that had been worn for twelve hours by a man ill with small¬ 
pox. 

Very commonly a relaxed and weakened condition of the 
fine vessels of the organised textures, and a lowered power of 
healthy resistance, are coincident with just that de])raved con¬ 
dition of the blood which inclines to congestion and stagnation 
in the capillary channels of the circulation, and to ready trans¬ 
udation through their walls. In such morbidly dis])Osed blood 
there is nearly always a deficiency of coloured corpuscles, and 
consequently a defective fulfilment of the reducing and oxydis- 
ing processes which are so necessary to the maintenance of 
blood at the proper standard of health. In all feverish diseases 
eonstituents of the blood, which under the more favourable 
circumstances of perfect health are rapidly oxj'dised and thrown 
out from the system through the eliminating outlets of the 
lungs, kidneys, digestive canal and skin, are retained in the 
channels of the circulation unoxydised, or are painfully and 
imperfectly removed from it in a too partially reduced and 
oxydised state. It is now clearly understood that in every 
form of grave disease there is a preparation for the outbreak of 
the more advanced and palpable phase of the disorder, through 
the slow, gradual, and insidious derangement of the condition of 
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the blood, and consequently also of the most important textures 
and organs of the frame; and that it is this early stage of 
threatening derangement which is most within the reach of, and 
which most calls for, the exercise of the physician’s controlling 
power. On the other hand, it is the various methods by which 
disease-germs are preserved and perpetuated when they have 
once been generated in the bodies of people affected by specific 
blood-contamination; the means by which they are raised in 
mischievous power and virulence as they arc in the act of dis¬ 
semination ; and the contrivances by which they may be 
caught the instant they issue from their source in diseased 
organisms and destroyed before they can further pursue their 
baneful career, -which it belongs properly to the governing 
department of the State to deal with by well-considered sani¬ 
tary regulations. It is certain that disease-germs continue to 
live for long periods of time in the natural secretions and moist 
exudations of living bodies; often almost hybernating for a 
season, and then reawakening into renewed activity when 
favourable conditions for their giwvth and multiplication occur. 
The contagion of the cattle-plague unquestionably lurks in this 
■way in the milk of the cow. Many kinds of disease-germs 
even retain their potential vitality in water, and some, which 
have been thrown out from the diseased body in a subdued 
state of activity for evil, are roused by external conditions and 
accidental influences into most deadly energy and power. This 
certainly occurs with the germs of some kinds of infectious 
fever. But the most remai-kable illustration of the fact has 
just been furnished by Dr. Burdon Sanderson in a direct 
experiment. He has taken j)urulent matter from an abscess 
in the spleen, and in the first instance innoculated the perito¬ 
neal cavity of a guinea-pig, and shown that the animal suffers 
no material harm from the irinoculation. He has then inserted 
other portions of the same matter in the peritoneal cavity of a 
dog, and after forty-eight hours has taken fluid from that 
cavity and used it for again innoculating another dog; and 
deadly disease, closely resembling the worst collapse of cholera 
and malignant fever, is then found to be produced within six 
hours. The comparatively harmless matter is seen to be con¬ 
verted into a most virulent and energetic poison by the in¬ 
fluence of an inflamed living organ exerted upon it during a 
couple of days. In seven distinct experiments Dr. Sanderson 
found identically the same results. In every case the dog 
made subject to the secondary innocularion was dying in col¬ 
lapse and with terrific spasms at the expiration of six hours. 
It is also beyond dispute that the contagion of cholera. 
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when received into water and exposed for a few hours to the 
hot sun, acquires intensely concentrated virulence, and that 
this condition of mischievous exaltation is only continued for a 
brief interval, perhaps such as two or three days, and that the 
distinct states, first of exalted morbific power, and then of 
comparative liannlessncss, of the infection, are marked by the 
development in the Avater of different tyjies of microscopic life, 
which can be at once distinguished from each other, and may 
therefore be taken as the distinctive symbols, on the one hand 
of imminent danger, and on the other of comparative safety. 

It is a very remarkable and obviously an important and 
practical fact that many of the most deadly firms of Infection- 
germs, Avhich can remain alive and hurtfully influential in 
liquids extraneous to the living body, and Avhich can even be 
rendered more banefully energetic in such extraneous menstrua, 
are nevertheless inert and poAverless in healthy human blood, 
and only come into efficient activity Avhen the blood loses its 
well-adjusted balance and full perfection. It is also a conside¬ 
ration of the utmost practical moment that most of the disease- 
germs can be at once and summai’ily destroyed by special 
antagonistic agencies, if caught and acted upon as they pass 
out from the source of their })roduction. Indeed, the most 
energetic and most actively inultljilying corpuscular aggre¬ 
gations of lifc-i»lasm arc so much the more readily and 
easily destroyed by antagonistic agencies of this class for the 
very reason that constitutes their energetic vitality—namely, 
the absence of investment of formed material around them. 
The various substances Avliich are termed disinfectants, and 
which arc designedly employed for the destruction of embryo 
disease-germs, are mostly reagents that arc endowed vvitli very 
considerable powers of reduction and chemical affinity, and that 
operate all the more certainly wlien they have to deal with 
naked and unprotected masses, such as these little organised 
germs of mischief are held to be. 

It may thus be accepted as a fact pretty avcU established by 
the investigations of physiological science tliat disease-germs, 
potential for infectious work, are living bodies in the sense in 
which the colourless blood-corpuscles are so; that is, that they 
are capable of being generated in the blood, and fed there out 
of its ordinary and normal constituents; and also of reproducing 
and multiplying themselves, and of carrying on this process 
of reproduction even Avhen they pass from one living body to 
another. There Is, indeed, a distinct school of physiologists Avith 
whom these leading facts weigh with such impressive force, that 
tbey incline to assert that whercA'er infectious disctase of any 
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kind appears, there must have been its own specific germs 
already existent to jjroduce its development. Dr. Beale’s 
investigations, on the other hand, seem to have led him to tlie 
more comprehensive, and what we almost venture to term the 
more philosophic doctrine that disease-germs, of whatever kind, 
can at any time be generated de noro from healthy bioplasm 
by the mere influence of extraneous circumstances, and that 
infectious diseases may again and again break out with a fresh 
and indepciulcnt start when specific organic and material 
conditions obtain. ToAvards the conclusion of his monograph 
on ‘ Disease-germs,’ he says in reference to this point:— 

^ Without tluTcforo venturing to state positively from Avhat particular 
kinds of gcrininal or living niatter of the body tho germs of contagious 
disease arc actually derivccl, or attempting to decide definitely whether 
they come from the very minute hioplasls’ (aggregations of bioplasm), 
‘or from ordinary Avhito blood-corjjuscles, or mucus, or epithelial, or 
other ])articlcs, I think I am justified in advancing the doctrine that the 
germs originate in man’s organism, and tiint they have descended from 
llic normal bioplasm of tlic bod}'. 

‘A careful study oftlu; course and symptoms of the various fevers, 
which liaA'-o IjGcn prevalent at dillerent periods loads to the suggestion 
of tho ]irobal)ility that iroiu time to time new germs are produced, and 
that old ont^s dctei'ioralo and disappear. The new forms may be 
(dosely allied to already existing forms and to forms Avliich hav^c existed 
]n’( \ iously, but noverthe](iRS the results occasioned by their develop¬ 
ment are so peculiar tliat av(» cannot but suppose they arc occasioned 
by a j)oisou of a s])ecial kind. It is even possible to discern diflcrences 
between cases ol' the same type of contagious fever, Avhich are sufficient 
to justify us in arranging them as species of a genus or as varieties of 
a species.’ 

The notion, tlicn, Avhich seems to be gradually making way 
among physiologists and growing into wider acceptance in the 
physiological mind, is, that whenever a bioplastic constituent 
of the living body is transformed into what is termed a disease- 
germ—that is, into the material cause of the transmission of 
diseased action to otherwise healthy organisation, the power 
of inherent individual vitality is quickened and raised, but 
that the form of the resulting organic aggregation is degraded 
and lowered. Living portions of Ihe organisation which, under 
the proper provisions of the health-rule, should concern them¬ 
selves with the deliberate and orderly perfecting of their own 
construction for tlie accomplishment of some specific purpose, 
take in a mad way to multiplying a restless, unduly energetic, 
and disorderly progeny, which in no case attain to the intended 
state of perfection, and waste their vitality in mere reproduction 
of the lower structui*al form. Generation after generation of 
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&esh aggregations of living plastic substance is formed, each 
successive generation degrading in constructive skill, but 
quickening in mere reproductive activity more and more, and 
acquiring, in connexion with the change, the habit, so to speak, 
of preying upon and destroying the material substance which, 
under happier circumstances, it would have supported and 
renewed. This obviously is the exact description of what 
occurs when purulent matter is fonned as a result of some 
inflammatory disorganisation of healthy texture. The healthy 
coherent life-plasm is loosened and dissolved into incoherent 
pus-corpuscles which rapidly multiply brood after brood. In 
some other kinds of transformation and disintegration of 
texture resulting from disease, as for instance in what are 
known as cancerous affections, the corpuscular aggregations 
reproduced in the process of the transformation hang more or 
less together in a continuous mass, as generation after gene¬ 
ration is added to the morbid growth, instead of being scattered 
loosely asunder as they are formed. Ur. Beale is of opinion 
that in infectious fevers a similar peiwersion of‘ vital and 
generative force is carried into yet farther development, the 
final j)roducts of the progressive degradation being aggregations 
of perfected life-plasm of infinite minuteness, but of propor¬ 
tionally exalted energy ; and he believes that in some of the 
most grave and deadly forms of peritoneal inflaimnation, 
which arc unquestionably communicated by substantial contact 
and material transmission, lie has seen the process of organic 
degradation of the white blood-corpuscle actually occur, under 
the observation of the microscope, as it has been here described. 

But there is another group of diseases which furnishes yet 
more telling proof of the influence of blood-degradation as an 
immediate cause of life-destroying disorder—namely, the group 
which is known under the generic term Consumption. This 
group is of scarcely inferior importance in a social and economic 
sense to the group of Infectious Fevers. It kills yearly in 
England and Wales nearly half as many people as all the great 
variety of infectious disorders taken together, including in the 
list typhus, scarlatina, measles, small-pox, cholera, diphtheria, 
and whooping-cough. For every 111,000 people who are 
carried away by infectious diseases, out of 488,000 who, in 
round numbers, die annually in England and Wales, 53,000 are 
carried away by consumption; 22*84 per cent, of the current 
deatii-rate is due to infectious diseases, and 12*5 per cent, to 
consumption. Infectious and consumptive diseases together 
claim 36 per cent, of those who die, and one death in every 
eight is due to consumption. 
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That consumi)tion, in every form, is substantially a result of 
the living textures built up from the elaborated material con¬ 
tained in the blood being of low and depraved character, 
instead of having the finish of high perfection, is beyond 
dispute. The fact has been recognised for some considerable 
time, but it has, perhaps, never before been so clearly demon¬ 
strated and explained as now in a small volume recently 
printed by Dr. Charles J. B. Williams, and entitled ‘ The 
‘ Nature, Varieties, and Treatment of Pulmonary Consump- 
‘ tion.’ The book bears a vei’y modest aspect, and is of small 
dimensions, but it is the crowning labour of a life-long work 
of nearly half a century. Dr. Williams began his investigations 
in this special branch of research under the guidance of Laenncc, 
Andral, and Cliomcl. Thirty-two years ago he was teaching 
from the chair oi' the Prolcssor of Medicine in University 
College, that lyin])]i, pus, and tubercle differed only in the 
degree of tlieir vitalisation, and that they are essentially the 
same principle and may be continually seen passing into each 
other. He now, with the strength Avhich comes from a half 
century of close observation and study, rc-affirms this state¬ 
ment, and supports it by an elaborate reference to the 
grounds of his own conviction. lie holds that in con¬ 
sumptive disease, the corpuscular aggregations of bioplasm, 
which are used in the construction of the textures of the 
most imj)ortaiit organs of the body, have not the power 
of free vital movement and plasticity -which they ought to 
possess, and that they are, instead, hard, indolent, and dry. 
The bioplasm, or life-substance, becomes what Dr. Williams 
happily terms ‘ phthinoplasm,’ that is ‘ bioplasm ’ in a state of 
premature waste and decay. It will be observed how aptly 
the term ‘phthinoplasm,’ or ‘wasting-plasm,’ expresses the 
state of the plastic textures of the body in the disease which 
is known as ‘ phthisis,’ the ‘wasting disease.’ In consumption 
the textures which have been built up from the blood decay 
even while they live. The ‘ phthinoplasm ’ of Dr. Williams is, 
of course, identical with the tubercle of older pathologists. 

Dr. Williams infers from a large series of considerations, 
which he discusses carefully and completely in the pages of 
his book, that the great primary cause of the particular blood- 
deterioration which engenders tubercle and leads to consump¬ 
tion, is the depressing and degrading influence of impure 
air, deficient and improper nourishment, and other debilitating 
and exhausting agencies. Accidental infiammation, especially 
of the respiratory organs, which are of necessity very amenable 
and open to the power of atmospheric chill in inclement seasons. 
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not nnfrcquently acts as the first step in the development of 
the disease, determiuing the commencement of tlie noxious 
deposit, and leading to its further dissemination and growth. 
But inflammation alone cannot produce the result unless the 
depraved blood-condition is there- The depraved blood-condi¬ 
tion, on the other hand, can lead to rapid consumption without 
any kind of inflammatory comjdication. When inflammation 
occurs in the unconsuinptivc condition of the blood, the over 
plastic deposits issuing from the derangement pass into the 
state of pus-corpuscles which dissolve and destroy the clogged 
textures, but at the same time clear them away, and relieve 
the oppressed part of the embarrassment. But when inflam¬ 
mation occurs in the consumptive condition of blood, tubercle- 
deposit is formed out of the deranged jdasma, instead of 
purulent matter, and the deposit continues to clog instead of 
tending to clear away, and so carries with it the habit of 
fui'ther and progressive destruction, filling and choking up 
the aflPccted parts Avlth decaying material, and involving them 
in prolonged, and frequently in fatal disorder. 

The degraded bioplasm (jdithinoplasm or tubercle), Avhen 
consumption sots in, is sometimes widely diffused in the form 
of thousands of minute masses like millet seeds, and sometimes 
closely packed in definite spots, and hedged round by firm 
membrane which tends to shut up the dc])osit and to hinder 
its dispersion. In the one case acute and I'apidly progressing 
consumption ensues. In the other the consumption is of 
chronic character and slow progress. 

Considerable attention has been given by Dr. Williams, and 
his son Dr. Theodore Williams, to the question of Avhether 
consumption is contagious, in the sense in which infectious 
fevers are so. Some seven years ago a distinguished physio¬ 
logist induced consumi)tion in guinea pigs and rabbits by 
inserting consumptive tubercle beneath the skin through punc¬ 
tures made for the pur]»ose. In these experiments true 
tubercle was found in the lungs, liver, and in other glandular 
organs, after a few montlis. Similar experiments have since 
been made, and with the same result, in France, Germany, 
and England, and physiologists of the Germ-Contagion school 
have claimed the results as proofs of the contagiousness of 
the disease. On the other hand, an analogous development 
of consumption hah been also produced by using with the same 
animals for the inoculation diseased matter that is not con¬ 
sumptive tubercle; and from this it has been argued that the 
production of tubercle is in all the instances due to the setting 
up of a low form of inflammation which causes degradation of 
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blood-plasm, and not to the contagious cominumcation of 
tubercle from body to body. Dr. Theodore Williams, who is 
steadily following in the track that has been marked out 
by his father’s investigations, and who is formally associated 
with him in the production of this volume, and has taken 
especial j)ains with the statistical part, A'ery pertinently re¬ 
marks that if consumption w'ere really contagious in the 
proper acceptance of that term, the fact would have been 
abundantly proved in the case of the Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption at IJronipton, by the extension of the disease there 
to attendants; whereas, as an actual fact, it is found that 
tlic occurrence of consumj)tion in persons connected with the 
hospital and its administration since Its foimdati(ui in 1846, 
has been remarkably rare, and tlie deaths very few, in propor¬ 
tion vastly below the number of cases of inlectious fever found 
in the staff of any of our fevtu' liospitals, or indeed of any of 
the large general liospitals of the Metropolis. Dr. Williams 
himself concurs iii his son's inference that consumption is not 
contagious like scarlatina, sinall-pox, or typhus; but lie adds, 
‘ both reason and experience indicate that a noxious influence 
^ may pass from a jiaticiit in advanced consumjition to a healthy 
‘ person in close communication, and may jiroduce the same 
‘ disease, just as foul matter or putrid flesh will produce tubercles 
* in an inoculated animal; and 1 therefore always recommend 
‘ that snch patients should sleep alone,’ and that special care 
should be taken to effect j)crfect ventilation. The non-con- 
tagioiigncss of consumption is, of course, the result which 
would be anticij)atcd fnun the inert, dry, hai*dcued character 
of the degraded texture. It is the soft, active, restless 
forms of bioplastic degeneration, and not the hard, indolent, 
and already half-dead conditions present in tubercle, that do 
the work of infectious dissemination. 

The deductions which Dr. Williams has been led to give ex¬ 
pression to in this volume are the results of a very large expe¬ 
rience. He states in his pi’cfaee that he has notes of more than 
25,000 cases of the disorder, which have been under his obser¬ 
vation and treatment in a course of sonicthing more than thirty 
years, and that he has selected from these cases one thousand, 
which arc representative and typical, for more refined and care¬ 
ful examination and discussion. Much of the valuable remarks 
that he has drawn from tliis discussion, and printed in the pages 
of his hook, are of too technical a character to be noticed in an 
article addressed to a circle of general readers. But there are 
some of Ills deductions that arc of the widest application and 
interest. 
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When Dr. Williams commenced his investigations in this 
particular field of research, and when Laennec and Louis 
were still the great authorities on the subject, the duration of 
consumptive disease was held to be, on the average, two years. 
From Dr, Williams’ selected cases It appears that the duration 
of the disease is now eiyht years. Of the one thousand cases 
selected foi; discussion 198 have ended fatally, while 802 relate 
to the history of persons still alive. Of the 802 living cases 34, 
or 4“5 per cent., have been apparently cured; 280 coses, or 38 
per cent, have been benefited by medical and regiminal treat¬ 
ment; 102 cases, or 13-39 per cent., have remained for some 
time stationary; and 321 cases, or 43*53 per cent, are on the 
downward road, despite all that can be done for them by the 
physician’s sagacity and art. Only 65 of the thousand selected 
cases prove to be unavailable for the objects of this classification. 

The reason for the auspicious cliangc in the duration of the 
disease. Dr. Williams remarks, is unquestionably the better un¬ 
derstanding of the cause of the disorder, and the consequent 
improvement of its treatment hy the physician. Ilis testimony 
upon tills jxiiut is very interesting anti clear. lie says tliat 
during the first ten years of his experience the beneficial results 
of treatment were small, and limited to the influence upon in¬ 
cipient cases of a sea-voyage and residence in mild cliinatcs. 
In the next ten years of Ids experience a marked advance was 
obvious, and attributable to the cnii)loyincnt of a more liberal 
diet and the use of the iodide of potassium and of vegetable 
tonics as medicines. But in the last ten yeai-s the improve¬ 
ment was very coasiderable and marked, and in the main due 
to the general use of cod-liver oil in consumjrtivc cases, llis 
own words in regard to this royal medicine for consumption 
are :—* I have no hesitation in stating my conviction that cod- 
‘ liver oil has done more for tlie consumptive than ali other 
^ means put together.’ The curative influence of the rcir cdy 
he believes to be chiefly due to its power of dissolving and re¬ 
moving the depraved deposit; but he is convinced that it also 
acts as an eminently nutritious principle, increasing the amount 
of healthy plasma and diminishing the fibrinous constituents in 
the blood. He says of it:— 

^ It is un oily matter well borne by the stomach; easily dilTused by 
emulsion throiiph the alimentary mass; readily absorbed by the lactcals, 
in which it contributes to form a rich molecular base in the chyle; apt 
to saponify with the basic salts of the blood; and, when diffused with 
this fluid through the capillaries of the body, capable of penetrating to 
all the textures and of exercising its solvent and softening action on the 
solid fats of old deposits, whilst it afibrds a rich pabulum for the sarco- 
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phytea (colourless blood-coipuaclcs) and bioplasm of the blood, tissue- 
cells, and lymphatics. ’ 

The chief necessity, in regard to the remedial employment of 
cod-liver oil, seems to be that it shall be taken persevcringly and 
steadily for long periods of time, and that it shall be used imme¬ 
diately after a meal, so that it may mingle itself at once with 
the digesting food and take pai*t in its sustaining oflSces. Dr. 
Williams states that, in a practice of twenty-five years, he has 
had occasion to prescribe cod-liver oil for between twenty and 
thirty thousand patients, and that of these 95 per cent, have 
been able to continue its use for the requisite time without ma¬ 
terial difficulty, and 90 per cent, have more or less benefited 
from its employment. 

Dr. Williams speaks very graphically of the lymjhatic system 
as the ‘ sccd-bcd of the flesh-germs—llie lymph-corpuscles and 
^ blood-corpuscles,’ and regards the scrofulous taint, the par¬ 
ticular blood-state wliich leads to consumptive deposit and dis¬ 
organisation, as a degradation of blood-plasm originating in that 
lymphatic system seed-bed. All measures of treatment and ma¬ 
nagement, for those who are threatened with the consumptive 
taint in any form, resolve themselves: First, into the mainte¬ 
nance of the blood-plasm and flesh-plasm in their most vigorous 
and healthy condition; and secondly, into the careful avoidance 
or immediate aiTcst of inflammatory attacks on tlio respiratory 
organs, which are most prone to become the seat of the phthin- 
0 ]>laRtic deposit. The book treats very fully and clearly of 
the various exjiedients by wliich both ends may be most effi¬ 
ciently secured; and it does that in so simple and untcchnical 
a way that its pages may be advantageously consulted by every¬ 
one who has a personal ground for interest in tlic information 
there conveyed. The more technical parts of the book, which 
deal ivith the various pathological details of the subjecl, and with 
the illustrations that have been found in special cases, arc also 
of the highest value, as the gleanings of close and pliilosophic 
observation in a field of large experience; but they are ad¬ 
dressed to a different circle of readers. 

The main value of such monographs as those which it is the 
object of this article to bring into notice is the unconscious 
influence they exert in the creation of an intelligent public 
opinion upon a subject that is of great practical moment. No 
intellectual reform is more needed, and more ardently to be 
desired, than that every responsible head of a family in the 
social community should have clear views upon such matters 
as have here been dealt with. The problem of sanitary regu¬ 
lation by the State, which is already beginning to assert itself 
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in somewhat loud tones, must grow into ever-increasing im¬ 
portance and urgency where a still multiplying pojmlation, 
already numbering thirty millions of souls, is contained within 
the unelastic bounds of one hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles of sea-girt territory. It has been the reproach of 
civilised comnnniities that the centres of aggregation are the 
haunts and strongholds of evil influences which leave the wild 
places of Nature more desirable homes for man than cities and 
towns. But it is the jirivilegc of civilised communities that 
their great centres of aggregation may, by the application of 
knowledge and cultured intelligence, be made in every sense 
better homes for man, and move advantageous fields both for 
the exorcise of the human faculties and the enjoyment of hnman 
existence, than the unimproved face of tlic wilderness. There 
Avill no longer be hesitation as to the means by which this dcsir- 
able object may be most surely advanced in a land which as- 
])ircs to be in the van of civilised ju'ogrcss, when the leaders of 
its intellectual life and thought have ius clear an apjH'olicnsion 
and as keen a ]»erccptuui for the teachings of jdiysiological and 
pliysical science as they have fur political and social relations 
and (piestions. The ultimate solution of the great jmblic 
health problem rests with the enlightenment of the jniblic 
mind regarding the broad issues u])on whi<di hang health and 
disease, and liic and death. 


Aut. VJII.— The JapancHC in America. By ClTAULKS Ban- 
■MAX, American Secretary to the Jai>ancsc Legation in 
AVashington. London: 1872. 

A T opposite sides of the globe, separated from each other by 
the whole breadth of Europe and Asia, and fringing the 
great continent from which they are only })arted by a narrow 
belt of sea, are two countries, each composed of a group of 
islands distinguished alike for the beauty of their scenery and 
the fertility of their soil, although not in the same |)arallcls 
<»f latitude, for the Japanese islands lie between the 31® and 
45® of North latitude, and the British between the 50® and 
59®. The parallel of 40® North latitude, which cuts through 
the middle of Japan, also cuts through Sardinia, tlie Island 
of Minorca, and the centre of Spain and Portugal, Southern, 
not Northern Europe, therefore, might best claim affinity wdth 
Japan, its products and its people, if latitude were the sole 
guide to those marks of outward form and t^pe w'hich sug¬ 
gest or simulate natural relationship. Notwithstanding this 
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considerable difference in the latitude^ so nearly allied are the 
climates of the two groups in some essential features, that 
a question aiises how the near agreement in the conditions 
of vegetation is to be accounted for ? The isothermal lines 
and the mai*ine influences to which each belt of narrow 
islands is subject may go far to exjdain the resemblance in 
plants, and the power of transferring a considerable majo¬ 
rity of the beautiful flowers and shiubs which are peculiar 
to Japan to our shores. In consequence of the narrow¬ 
ness of the islands, seldom presenting a width of more than 
a hundred miles, the vegetation may be considered wholly 
marine, and hence the jdants which flourish thex'C arc pecu¬ 
liarly adapted fur introduction into the soiitlicrn and western 
districts of our sea-girt isles that have a mild climate and 
humid atnuKsj)hcrc. Tlicsc facts, authenticated Ijy contributors 
to the ‘ Gardener’s iMagazine,’ indicate marvellous likeness in 
the midst ol* considerable diversity of outward form and volcanic 
soil. It strikes tlie imagination the more forcibly that this 
analogy is not without its counterixart in the social and poli¬ 
tical woi'ld. The contrasts and dissimilarities of 00111*86 are 
many. l)f different race, faith, language, and traditions,— 
the Japanese are placed as far apart, to all appearance, from 
ourselves as the actual space which separates the two coun¬ 
tries. And yet if these two peoples of the rising and setting 
sun were brought in close (uimparison—not in the nineteenth, 
but in the tenth or twelfth centuries—numerous points of 
resemblance might be traced in their social, economic, and jioli- 
tical institutions. In the feudal Iramcwork of our early go¬ 
vernment, the fiefs and military service, the knights in armour, 
with their pcndaiils, cognizances, and mcn-at-arais; the monar¬ 
chical form of authority, the cloistci*s and convents, the com¬ 
mercial guilds, and relations of chmes toxvards each other, 
urban and rural, with serfdom and bondage to the soil,—in 
all these things tlicre may be traced a pai*allelism of form 
which it is impossible to mark without interest, in countries 
utterly unknown to each other—and much too Avidcly sepa¬ 
rated, before the discovery of America and the passage round 
the Cape, for any kind of communication to have taken place, 
if even their mutual existence had been suspected on either side. 
It is true that caravans from Europe traversed the whole 
breadth of Asia at an earlier period; and Marco Polo, in the 
thirteenth century, had already roused the curiosity of his 
countrymen and the learned of other nations by the infor¬ 
mation he was able to give of an Eastern country called 
Zipanprij and of the great wealth of the island, particularly 
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in gold and pearls, and the multitude of smaller islands 
which encompassed it From him his half-doubting audience, 
Genoese and Venetians, who gave him the sobriquet of 
‘ Marco Millione,’ undoubtedly derived their first knowledge of 
the existence of Japan. And it is one of the strange links in 
the chain of historical events, and the seemingly accidental con¬ 
nexion between cause and effect, that beyond all doubt it was 
the account brought to Europe by Marco Polo, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, which stimulated the imagination of 
Columbus in the fifteenth, and led him to the discovery, not 
of Japan, but of a new world in America, while searching 
for Zipangi'i. These are among the curiosities, not of litera¬ 
ture but of history, and suggest many reflections as to the 
true nature of the laws and influences which govern the 
sequence and order of events. 

When three Portuguese adventurers of doubtful antece¬ 
dents, willi Mendez Pinto among the number, made their 
appearance in the Jajianese waters, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, under the guidance of tlie Chinese captain 
of a corsair junk, they w’ere the first representatives of Europe 
and a Western race who had ever reached those shores. Of 
Coreans, Chinese, Malays, and Siamese Jajian had gained 
some knowledge, but it had never seen or licard of a Western 
race. What the Japanese were at that date as a nation, un¬ 
spoiled by any foreign contact or influence, Mendez Pinto 
has himself related in the narrative of his own adventures, 
piratical and commercial—for they partook of both, as was 
the manner of the times. We are told that the Japanese, 
though vigilant and on their guard, manifested no reluctance 
to admit the strangers. This, which .was the beginning of 
European intercourse and trade, carries us back to the year 
1543. Wc get glimpses of the state of the country and 
people throughout the succeeding century from navigators— 
John Adams, the English pilot, not to be forgotten—Endwh, 
Dutch, and Portuguese; and from missionaries, chiefly Por¬ 
tuguese and Spanish, with some Italians. But our most 
reliable data were supplied in the following century by Koemp- 
fer—^jihysician, naturalist, jihilosophcr, and the most pains¬ 
taking and conscientious of chroniclers. When he came on 
the scene, in the suite of his Dutch trading patrons, in 1692, 
no foreigners were allowed free access to any port in Japan. 
All except the Dutch had been expelled, and these were only 
admitted to an island-prison at Decima, in Nagasaki harbour 
—spread out like a lan, and specially created for their safe 
custody by the most jealous and watchful of guardians. 
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We need not here go into the oft-told story, how little 
more than a century sufficed to convert the original friendly 
feeling and courtesy of the Japanese, rulers and people, 
towards their foreign visitors into one of implacable hatred 
mingled with a fierce sjurit of religious intolerance. The first 
act of the drama had closed, after a civil and religious war, 
with the fall of Siinabara, the last stronghold in the possession 
of the Christians, and the extermination of every man, woman, 
and child witliin its walls, or anywhere to be found, acknow¬ 
ledging the symbol of the Cross. An edict prohibiting, under 
])cnalty of death, the landing of any foreigner, except a few 
Dutch at Nagasaki,—sternly executed tliroiighout the following 
centuries,—was the end of this first chapter. There is some¬ 
thing very sad in this blurred and blotted page of Japanese 
history and of their first relations with the European race. 
What it might have been under other conditions, and if it had 
pleased Providence to send to their shores wise and honest 
men, imbued with Christian principles and moderate of 
counsel, instead of filibusters and overreaching traders on the 
one side, with fiery zealots and ultramontane jiricsts and 
missionaries on the other—Jesuits and Dominicans grasping at 
both temporal jwwer and spiritual suj^remacy—and the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen, chiefly as the means to such ends—who can 
say ? But it was otherwise ordered, and we will not waste 
time in further speculation as to Avhat might have been—‘ Of 
‘ all sad words of tongue or pen ’ still the saddest. But if we 
would understand the future into which we are about to look, 
or even the })rc8ent startling changes—of which the work 
now before us, and the Embassy of which it treats, arc not 
the least wonderful evidences—we must not take leave of 
the past without a clear grasp of its leading features, and the 
legacy it bequeathed to all succeeding generations. History, 
in spite of all that may be said to the contrary, has a 
tendency to repeat itself. China only a century later fur¬ 
nished a remarkable instance, for precisely tlic same drama, 
■with all its tragic incidents and crowning catastrophe, was 
enacted thei’e—only over a wider field and on a larger scale. 

A few year’s after Mendez Pinto first led the way to 
Japan, Francis Xavier, fired by the accounts he received 
from a Japanese noble who h^ fled his country to Goa, 
landed with a fresh relay of missionaries and merchants, and 
we are told:— 

‘ On arriving at Bungo they ■were received with open arms, and not 
the slightest opposition was made to the introduction of either trade or 
religion. No system of exclusion then existed; and such was the 
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spirit of toleration tliat the Governraent maile no ohjectJon to tlie open 
preaching of Christianity. Indeed, the Portuguese were freely per¬ 
mitted to go where they pleased in the empire, and to trarcl from one 
end of it to the other, Tlie people freely bought tlie goods of the 
traders, and listened gladly to the teaching of the missionaries.* 

And it is added that 

‘ If the feudal princes were ever at any lime ready to quarrel with 
the merchant, it was because he would not come to their ports.’ 

Subsequently a Japanese embassy composed of three princes 
was sent to Pope Gregory XVIII. with letters and valuable 
presents. ‘ Their reception at Rome was not only magnificent, 
“ but their whole progress through Spain and Italy was one 
^ continued ovation. A nation of lliirty millions of civilised and 

* intelligent people had been won from the licathen!^ 

Now, as then, a Japanese embassy has been despatched to 
Europe, consisting of ministers and nobles—the most distin¬ 
guished of their statesmen. Now again, after an interval of 
three centuries, wc hear of joy and greeting, though the 
brazen-tongued plaudits come to us across the Atlantic this 
time. The shouts of rejoicing for a Japanese embassy pro¬ 
ceed from the continent of a new world, not mapi)ed in 
the chart when Japan sent her first envoys, and from the 
throats of a nation not then in existence. The times and 
the circumstances are different, and yet the burden seems 
like that of an old song—the same, with scarcely a variation 
in words or notes, ‘ A nation of thirty millions of an intelligent 

* people has been won ’—once more we are told—‘ to civilisa- 
^ tion and the brotherhood of nations,’ instead of ^ from the 

* heathen.’ This latter variation alone marks the difference. 
Perhaps in this nineteenth century we do not feel so sure 
about conquests from the heathen—perhaps also are more care¬ 
less about them. The writers of the earlier period tell us:— 

‘ Great indeed was the joy and triumph, for this was the culminating 
point of the Chui*clf s success.’ 

While a later commentator adds :— 

‘ And in that same hour, while the artillery of San Angelo was 
thundering a welcome to the Japanese Ambassadors, whose progress 
through Italy had been one continued ovation, an edict had gone 
forth from the Kubosama, the Sovereign Lord of Japan, banishing 
all Catholic missionaries, ordering all crosses to be thrown down, and 
all churches to be razed to the ground.’ 

Absit omen / Let us hope that we shall not have another 
such striking example of the instability of human affairs, nor 
see cause, some fifty years hence, to doubt the value of these 
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sudden conquests of Western civilisation, and the celebration 
of the banns between an ancient Eastern race and the newest 
of Western nationalities. We trust that the experience of 
the past has done its proj)cr work, and need not be repeated. 
So without misgiving let us welcome the news received by 
the last mail of an edict repealing all prohibitions and penalties 
against the Christian religion, and proclaiming religious tolera¬ 
tion in the widest sense. Among the many bewildering 
changes and reversals of national policy which the last few 
years have witnessed, tills is the most unexpected. It is 
not many months ago since we licard that a great perse* 
cution of Christians had been begun. Then later came the 
intelligence that the lluddhist religion had been separated 
from the State, and disestablished. Disestablishment is ap¬ 
parently finding favour at o])]>osite extremities of the globe, 
aivl commends itself to the rulers of the East as well as tfi 
those of the West. But what most tends to throw doubt on 
the stability of such changes, if not on the sincerity of those 
who adopt the measures in Japan, is the apparent contra¬ 
diction in the grounds assigned for the two measures. The 
disestablishment of the Buddhist religion or Church—if it 
may lie so spoken of—had for its alleged ground the deter¬ 
mination to return to the ancient faith of their ancestors— 
the Sinto religion derived from their own gods,—whereas the 
Buddhist religion, borrowed from the Chinese, was essentially 
foreign tliough it liad been established in the country for more 
thaai twelve centuries. The Clmstian religion, on the other 
hand, is to be tolerated, though admittedly foreign. The 
first act appears to have been a concession to the national 
feeling of the old Nipon party, which is still strong, and 
bates all innovations aiul foreign inventions. The second 
must have been to conciliate the foreigner, IIow are these 
two opposite courses to be explained? 

For the explanation of this enigma and many others which 
the recent history of Japan and its very impulsive people pre¬ 
sent in these later days we turacd to Mr, Lanman’s book with 
some eagerness; nor have we been wholly disappointed in the 
result. It does supply a great deal of curious matter, not quite 
on the surface but easily extracted by the aid of some previous 
knowledge of the past and present state of Japan, It is not 
always easy to say what is native and what is foreign in this 
volume, either in the speeches made by Japanese or the essays 
by Japanese students. Yet what the reader most desires is to 
separate the pure metal from the American gilding and var¬ 
nish, somewhat freely used by the compiler. In account 
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of the Japanese Embassy in America, as in the crude specula- 
tions of the youths who arc being educated in the United 
States, a gooa deal must necessarily he allowed for American 
guidance and instruction. The first part or narrative of the 
progress of the Embassy through the States is avowedly com¬ 
posed by an American secretary. Even so, however, it affords 
some very interesting traits and details of the present move¬ 
ment in Japan and the future prospects of the country. The 
second part is exclusively devoted to the reproduction of a 
series of themes or essays by Japanese students now in 
America, most of them of a juvenile character. They have 
been written apparently to order in the course of their studies, 
and intended to show the views they were acquiring on various 
subjects in the course of their American education. 'Whether 
the subjects were suggested by others or selected according to 
their own tastes is not stated. But judging by the free ex¬ 
pression of criticism on the institutions and people of America, 
there seems no reason to doubt the genuineness of the j)apei‘s. 
The first of these is headed, ‘ The Students in America; ’ the 
next, ‘ The Practical Americans.’ These are followed by ‘ The 
‘ Chinese Ambassador in France,’ ‘ Oriental Civilisation,’ the 
‘History of Japan,’ ‘Christianity in Japan,’ ‘Expedition to 
‘ a Romish Church,’ ‘Raid on the Missionaries,’ ‘Japanese 
‘ Poetry,’ &c. The third part, we are told, was prepared 
under the direction of Jugoi Arinori Mori, the Japanese 
Charge Affaires at Washington; and is intended to give a 
description of life and resources in America. This has been 
printed in a separate volume in that country for circulation 
exclusively in Japan, while a translation is in course of 
preparation. It must be diflBcult for a Japanese youth, sud¬ 
denly transported from the oldest forms of Eastern civilisation 
to a country where all the newest types of modem life and 
thought are spread out before him, to think his own thoughts 
or be original in any sense. In despair of rendering to himself 
any clear account of much that he sees, he will naturally take 
to the habit of looking at everything through American glasses 
officiously placed to his hand, or borrowing thoughts, if not 
passages, from periodicals and newspapers. Our chief objec¬ 
tion, therefore, to these essays is that they do not do justice to 
the Japanese themselves. They can both write and think better 
when they have any fair knowledge of their subject. Still to 
the general reader the students’ essays cannot fail to be in¬ 
teresting, and to supply much that is both novel and amusing. 

The nistory of the Japanese Embassy opens in a very 
dramatic and efifective way with a banqueting scene in the 
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palace of the Mikado^ recently restored to active life and 
sovereign power from the depths of his monastic seclusion 
in Kioto, by the action of the chief Daimios and nobles of the 
Empire, weary apparently with the servitude imposed upon 
them and the tyranny of usurping Tycoons, 

‘In November, 1871, His Majesty “the Emperor of 
Japan, gave a dinner to the nobles of his empire, in his palace at 
Tokei, and made to them tlic following address, translated by Noriuhi 
Gall :— 

‘ “ After Ciirefiil study and observation, I am deeply impressed with 
the belief that tlie most powerful and enlightened nations of the world 
arc those who have made diligent effort to cultivate their minds, and 
sought to dovelopc their country in the fullest and most perfect manner. 

‘ “Thus convinced, it becomesluy responsible duty as a sovereign to 
lead our poojdc wisely in a way to attain for them results beneficial, 
and tlicir duty is to assist diligently and unitedly in all efforts to attain 
these ends. How otherwise can Japan advance and sustain herself 
upon an independent footing among the nations of the world ’ 

In this last passage wc have apparently the key-note of the 
whole movement culminating in the despatch of the Embassy. 
Later, at San Francisco, one of the vicc-ambassadors, Ito^ in a 
speech completed what ^vas here only shadowed out, when he 
said with laudable frankness and plainness :— 

‘The object of our mission is to ins]>cct and examine into the 
various niechauic arts and sciences, which have assisted your country 
in gaining the present high position she occupies before the world. We 
come to Mvdy your straigth^ thaty by adopting wisely your better' loays^ 
we may hereafter be stronger ourselves. We shall require your 
mechivnica to tench our people many tilings, and the more our inter¬ 
course increases the more we shall call njion you. We shall labour to 
place Japan on an equal basis^ in the fuiurtj with those countries whose 
modem civilisation is now our guided 

The passages wc have put in italics explain the whole. Such 
is the leading motive for all the recent desire evinced to 
possess railroads, telegraphs, steam ships, improved armies, 
and for the education of their youth by hundreds. ^ We hope 
^ by adopting wisely your better ways we may hereafter be 
^ strong ourselves/ Well said, and we join in the hope in all 
sincerity. Wc would fain see Japan strong in her independence 
and take a permanent place in the family of nations, able to 
maintain her rights and freely to follow the bent of her own 
genius. We az-e disposed very cordially to agree therefore 
with the sentiments expressed at San Francisco by Mr. de 
Long, the United States Minister in Japan, who accompanied 
the iSiHssion to Washington, when, at a banquet to the Japan* 
ese Embassy, he said:— 
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*Thc present Bituation of Japan appwils strongly to all well-wishcra 
to the race, that no impediments nor difficulty, either social, moral, 
political, or religious, be placed in tlie way of her progress. Wc 
need only show her people the effects of Western civilisation, in a 
kindly and courteous spirit, without needlessly exciting prejudices 
in so doing. The natural intelligence of the Japanese, whicli Iiaa 
no superior, will satisfy itself, and work out the problem of what to 
introduce in their own country, to a conclusion satisfactory to all con¬ 
cerned,’ 

We wish very heartily indeed that it may be so; but are 
not quite so well assured as Mr. de Long seems to be, that 
the natural intelligence of the Japanese will satisfy itself, and 
work out the problem of what to introduce into tlicir own 
country with satisfaction to themselves and permanent benefit 
to the nation. The Japanese arc the only nation in the 
history of the world that has ever taken five centuries at a 
stride, and devoured in a decade Jill tlic space dividing feudal¬ 
ism and despotism from constitutional government and the other 
developments, commercial and municipal, of modern life. Lord 
Derby’s ‘leap in the dark’ was a very small move compared 
with this. No other nation ever had the courage or tlic tcine- 
rity to try such a Curtius’ leap as this. But it lias been ivcll 
observed that the elements of civilisation which are most 
readily assimilated arc not always the most beneficial. A 
country situated as Japan w'as, with absolute power vested 
in a sovereign traditionally descended from the gods, pos¬ 
sesses, no doubt, exceptional facilities fur cflecting any changes 
in its political institutions. Whether it is ever wise or sale, 
however, to ru^h suddenly from the order of ideas and insti¬ 
tutions military, political, and social, with wliich we arc familiar 
as those of the twelfth century in Europe, into the heart of 
the nineteenth, with its democratic tendencies, its social theories 
leading to communism, and political thoughts veering to Ke- 
publicanism—ivith ite railroads, telegraphy, and high-pressure 
steam life ever pressing on the limits of human power and 
endurance—is a grave question, and one not to be answered 
without much reflection 

In an article which appeared in our January number of 
1871, on the ‘Foreign Relations of China,’it was remaiked 
that ‘progress and civilisation,’ so often invoked as a plea lor 
a policy of' compulsion and dictation in dealing Avith Eastern 
nations, are words of great potency sometimes and of very 
wide scope, but most frequently of evil omen when a superior 
Power conceives the idea of grafting something new upon an 
old civilisation, and imposing it by main strength upon men 
of another race. And we adhere to this opinion as applied to 
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Japan, a comparatively weak and insignificant State when 
pitted iigairist tlie Great Western Powers, but a nation not 
the less strong in patriotic feeling—all of one race, speak¬ 
ing the same language and obeying the same laws—a people, 
moreover, rarely gil'ted among Eastern races, of singular 
aptitude for receiving and acting upon new ideas—full of 
courage as well as devotion to tlieir country, willing to be 
taught and eager to improve. For any Westeni Power to 
override a sjiirit of independence, by thrusting upon them 
cither men or measures for tluj sudden development of a nine- 
tocntli century civilisation, as it is worked in America or 
Europe at railroad si>ecd by steam and electricity, and for wliich 
they arc wdiully unj)roparcd if not otherwise unfit, would be 
worse than a crime. It would be a political blunder of the first 
magnitude, Iraiiglit with indefinite mischief, both to those Avho 
lend and those who follow. Yet wc cannot help fearing this 
is a danger actually menacing Japan. Their agents in foreign 
countries are usually too young and inexpcrfcnccd, being 
Japanese students, to make a proper selection of competent 
professors, engineers, instructors of all kinds—scientific, naval, 
and military. They are not always in good or disinterested 
hands, and appointments rashly made or under bad advice arc 
apt to be costly to tlie Ja])ancse Government in a double sense. 

Alexis de '’I'ocqucville in Ills correspondence has left us 
some observations on the effects of funded coutaiit between a 
superior and inferior race, and of different kinds of civili¬ 
sation, which have a direct bearing upon the present aspect 
of affairs in .lapan—not the less apidicabic, perhaps, because 
so shrewd an observer and profound a thinker had made the 
conflict of races and different grades or kinds of civilisation 
Jus chief study in America; and was writing at the time to 
English correspondents in a critical sjiirit, while referring to 
our own dealings with subject or inferior races. He says in one 
letter:— 

* 1 liave ahvays rcjnarkcd that wherever there was introduced—not 
leaders of Eurojtoan race, hut a European population in the lioart of 
populations iiu[)erJl>('tly civilised, the real and pretended superiority of 
the first over tlio sccoud made itself ftlt in a way so disadvantageous 
for individual interests, and so mortifying to the amour propre of the 
natives, that iherci resulted a greater feeling of indignation than any 
political oppression would produce.* 

And to another correspondent, Lord Ilatherton, he wrote :— 

‘ An inferior race—inferior either by its constitution or education— 
may very well endure the government of one that is superior. It only 
fcels the good cflects of that superiority; and, if tlie government is 
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clever, it may be preferred to that of its own princes. But the close 
vicinity of an individual, more civilised, richer and more clover, can 
never fail to be the object of hatred and envy to the native of inferior 
race, as one sure to abuse his superiority and profit by it at the ex¬ 
pense of the latter. And from the accumulative eficct of tliese small 
individual hatreds a national hatred grows up.’ 

We believe this is quite true, and in {ijreat part applicable 
to the Japanese in their relations with foreigners, which, in 
the first instance at least, when Commander Perry made the 
American treaty (1853) with them, was a forced relationship, 
and during the succeeding years until the recent revolution, 
continued to be imposed upon the rulers against their incli¬ 
nation. We have heard a good deal of the pacific policy of 
the United States in its first approaches to Japan, and the 
absence of any hut conciliatory means. Something to this 
effect was repeated quite lately in newsj)aper articles in our 
own journals, though promj>tly contradicted by the assertion 
tliat in no instance had any foreign Power to boast of a treaty 
with Japan in which there was any good will or spemtaneity on 
the part of the Japanese. And such is the i)lain truth beyond 
all question. In a work on ‘Japan as it Was and Is,’ written 
by Arthur Hildreth, himself an American, we believe, and the 
author of a History of the United States, in 1856, he gives the 
following account, w'hlle the ink of the first American treaty 
was scarcely dry ; ‘ Shortly after the visit of the “ Preble ” 

‘ the American Grovernment resolved to send an envoy tliithcr, 

‘ backed by such a naval force as would insure a respectful 
* hearing.’ And adds; ‘ The mission was to be of a pacific 
‘ character, as the President had no power to declare war; yet 
‘ the show of force was evidently relied upon, as more likely 
‘ than anything else to weigh with the Japanese.’ And with 
their steam-fiigates and smaller vessels they did unquestion¬ 
ably rely very much upon it, and took care that it should 
weigh with the Japanese as heavily as their position would 
admit. When an American, therefore, puts forward in the 
present work these often-renewed and very absurd pretensions 
to have dealt with the Japanese in a spirit different from that 
shown by other foreign Powers, and to have employed excep¬ 
tionally conciliatory means in all their negotiations, we must 
deny alike the premiss and the conclusion as a ground for 
greater confidence being placed in them by the Japanese. 
And when it is alleged that this exclusively pacific policy has 
led the Japanese to regard the United States as pre-eminently 
their friends, and to feel a greater preference for Americans, 
they must either give the Japanese credit for very short memo- 
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ries, or conceive that error and misstatement has only to be 
reiterated a sufficient number of times to be accepted as truth 
in the end. The same tactics are renewed in the present work, 
and reappear in all the after-dinner speeches and official utter¬ 
ances when the Japanese Embassy arrived within the American 
territories. Thus we arc informed by Mr. Charles Lanman 
that 

* The influences which have been disseminated among the nations of 
the East by the various interests of the Western nations, have hitherto 
been injurious rather than beneficial. The people of Japan, as well as 
all in the Orient, feel the need of increased liglit in regard to tlio more 
elevated interests of humanity ; and this is the chief reason why Mr. 
Mori cherishes a strong desire to do all he cun for the education of his 
peoj>ic. 

* I'lie influences alluded to have also done much to keep back from 
the i>eoi)]e of Japan very much of that truo spirit of civilisation, so 
eminently characteristic of America. And the fact seems now to be 
generally acknowledged that tlio Japanese people not only desire to 
follow, as far as possible, in all educational and political affairs, the ex- 
aniplo of the Americans, but that tliey look upon them as their best 
Itiends, among the nations of the globe.’ 

This IS pretty well; but w'hen the writer goes on to add that 

^ a ])rominent idea with the educated classes of Japan is, that in tlie 
very sliip Avhich took Commodorc M. C. Perry to Japan in 1852, were 
the germs of Christianity, civilisation, and desire for equality and poli¬ 
tical freedom, and that the seed then planted has been steadily growing 
from tliat to the i)rcscnt time,’ 

it is difficult to avoid smiling at the sentiment attributed to 
the Japanese. If the‘educated classes’ could be polled on 
the question as to what were the germs brought over in ‘ the 
‘ very ship of Commodore J^erry,’ Ave think we could guarantee 
it Avould be something quite different, both as to germs and 
fruit. Mr. De Long was infinitely nearer the truth, in a 
moment of effusiveness, at San Francisco, when, in his reply 
to the toast of ‘ Our relations with Japan,’ and speaking of 
Commodore Perry, he said: ‘Ills gallantry first bore down 
‘ the outer walls of seclusion, and under his auspices the foot- 
‘ hold was gained which is revolutionising the land.’ And 
this was precisely what the then governing executive, the 
Tycoon and his Gorogio, or Council, with the Daimios or nobles 
of Japan, all firmly beUeved—that the foothold once gained, 
the country would be speedily revolutionised, and a desire for 
equality and political freedom, and many other things besides, 
from which they, the rulers of the land, had been happily free, 
would quickly follow in the wake of the ship which brought 
them Commodore Perry and a ready-drafted treaty for their 
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acceptance—whether exactly to their taste or otherwise— 
together with a good many American notions. 

Whether the Americans arc playing their cards well with the 
Japanese or otherwise, and what amount of reward they may 
look for in railway concessions or mines or custom-house places 
o^er the heads of any rivals for these good things, is worthy 
of very little attention, and quite beneath a great iiation^s care. 
It is more interesting, and infinitely more useful, to inquii'e 
whatiM the nature of the vast changes so rapidly being effected 
in Japan. Have they any element of stability, any promise of 
utility and permanence ? Or arc they merely deceptive corus¬ 
cations, like the blue-lights of a theatrical transformalion-sccuc 
—not wholly without danger to the suiTOunding properties and 
actors, perhaps,—and destined, like them, speedily to disap]>car 
and be exchanged for dirty oil-lam}>s and a stale ol* darkness and 
squalor? To this i)art of the subject w'c arc glad to turn, in 
the hope of finding in the materials before us certain indications 
of a cheering character regarding the transition stages through 
■which Japan is now’ passing—not only the country in levelling 
lines of rail and telegraphic wire, but tlic institutions and Ihc 
people, so lately the most stationary, secluded, and utterly 
isolated of all the known inhabitants of tlie globe. 

The Japanese attribute a supernatural, almost divine j)Ower, 
and an unlimited authority over tlieir fcllow-creaturcs, to all 
who descend lineally from the first-born son of Isanamiy tlie 
last of tlieir gods who governed Japan, from whom came a 
race of god-men, the progenitors of the present royal race. 
This, Kmmjifcr continues, is expressed by the titles and high- 
sounding epithets they give to this whole family, but par¬ 
ticularly to its head and priuce—such as Oodai^ the Great 
Generation; Mikado^ Emperor; Zenoo, Heavenly Prince; 
Tienstn, Son of Heaven; Dairi^ by wliich is frequently 
denoted the w’hole court of the Emperor, ecclesiastical and 
secular, king by divine right and descent, pope, pontiff, and 
temporal sovereign combined in one, with all the highest pre¬ 
rogatives of all, whose decrees, in all matters temporal and 
spiritual, are without appeal, infallibility being one of the 
heaven-born gifts attaching by descent to the supreme head of 
his house and race. 

Upon this foundation the whole superstructure of their 
political and social institutions has been raised. The liistorical 
annals of Japan date from 660 before Christ, and a regular 
succession of Mikados in lineal descent from the founders of 
their dynasty and race has since been carefully recorded. 

‘ Uncomnion respect,* we are told, ' and a more than human 
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* veneration, is on this account paid them by their subjects and 
' countrymen/ like the fealty and respect paid by the Highland 
clans to their chieftains, mth whom they claimed relationship^ 
and therefore obeyed with no servile feeling, but with pride 
and devotion, as the head of their house and representative of 
their own blood. 

That 'vve may really understand what advantage has been 
derived from this tradition and faith, wc must know how the 
j)rinces of this family, and more particularly those who sat on 
the throne, were treated by tlie people and the court officials. 
One extract wdll suffice:— 

‘ They are looked upon as persons most holy in themselves, and as 
popes by birth. They are oliligod to have nii uncommon care of their 
sacred persons. In accordance wltli this popular idea it was deemed 
prejudicial to his dignity and holiness to touch the ground with his 
feet, for M'hich reason when ho wished to go anywhere he had to be 
carried on men’s shoulders, lie was not allowed to expose his sacred 
person to the open air. and tlie sun must not shine on his he;td. Such 
holiness was ascribed to all the parts of his body that he might not cut 
liis hair, or beard, or nails. However, to prevent inconvenience, these 
things were done for him at night, on the plea that they were stolen 
from him M'ltliout prejudice to liis dignity or holiness. In ancient 
•times he was obliged to sit immobile on his throne for many hours 
each day, because by that means it was suppost'd he could secure peace 
and tranquillity in his rmynre. Later it was discovered that the crown 
was the palladium, which by its immobility would preserve peace and 
tranquillity, and it was expedient to deliver his Imperial person, con¬ 
secrated only to idleness and j>leasurc, from this burdensome duty, and 
the crown alone was placed on the throne.* 

As soon as, by the demiso of a Mikado, the throne became 
vacant, he who is regarded by the court jis the next heir is put 
in his place, without regard to age or sex. Sometimes it hap^ 
pened that this could not be arranged peaceably in the inner 
penetralia of the court, and those of the imperial family 
who thought themselves unjustly excluded maintained their 
right by force of arms. Hence arose Avars and dissensions as 
bloody as our own War of the Hoses- The princes and 
Daimios of the empire espoused different interests, and these 
quarrels seldom ended but with the entire destruction of one 
of the contending parties and the extirpation of whole fami¬ 
lies. It was in consequence of such a state of things that the 
Emperor on the throne had to create a generalissimo of his 
army; and one of these, in the twelfth century, known as 
Joritomo, a son of the occupant of the Dairi, after putting 
down Ills father’s enemies, thought fit to retain the executive 
power. From this arose a dual government, such as was found 
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when foreigners first landed, in the sixteenth century, and on 
to the present period of revolution and restoration. A Tycoon 
was the head of the executive government, under a feudal 
organisation of nobles—military service of retainers and serf¬ 
dom, with the same kind as prevailed over Europe, and 
especially in Englan<l, in the Saxon and early Norman periods. 
The Mikado was by all in the empire acknowledged as the 
sole sovereign de jure. The Tycoons were the exact counter- 
]>ai Ls ol tlic Mayors of the Palace under the Merovingian 
sovereigns, and ruled de facto —as Pepin and Charles Martel 
ruled in France. We advert to tlicsc parallel periods and facts 
ill the history of AVc^tern nations to save time, because whoever 
is Avcll acquainted Avith tlic state of Great Jirilain and Fi-ance 
in the eleA'cnth and twelftli centuries knows also, witli com¬ 
paratively slight ditlercnccs, the political and social state of 
Japan at the same ])eriod. The chief difference to be borne in 
mind is the longer prevalence of the feudal element, Avhicdi 
Avaa greatly changed, and subject to perpetual and ])rogrcssivc 
modifications during all the succeeding ceiituiios in Euroi)e; 
whereas Japan preserved, with scarcely any fundamental 
change, doAvn to the negotiation of the first treaties, in 1853-8, 
the same leading features. Taihommay a peasant's son, avIio 
was a successful soldier, deposed the descendants of Jorifowo. 
and altered the hereditary line of descent for these IMayors of 
the Palace, knoAvn by the title of Stofiuv^ or Ttfcoov ; he also 
broke up all the larger fiefs, destroying the quasi independence, 
and effectually curbing the turbulence of the iiiajorily oftliein. 
Satsuma, Chosiu, Kanga, and one or ttvo otliers alone proved 
strong enough to retain some of their poAver and independence; 
and vdtii them he hud to accept a nominal recognition. Put 
all alike were in later years compelled to submit to the most 
galling conditions of subordination. Six months in the year 
tlicy were required to dwell in Yeddo, the cajntal of the 
Tycoon; and when they left for llieir own principalities tJiey 
were bound to leave their wives and male heirs behind them, 
under surveillance. They nominally constituted the great 
council of the nation for all great affairs of state, likp the earls 
and holders of fiefs in our own earlier history. Tlie country 
was well governed upon the whole, in a summary and primitive 
way. Order was maintained; and by skill and patient indus¬ 
try the Avholc land had been converted into a garden rich in 
agricultural produce. A noble and a military caste were 
maintained, Avith privileges oppressive to all below them; but 
the country not tlie less jirospered. Industry increased, and the 
people carried Bome^.of their manufactures to a higher pitch of 
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perfection han an)*^ other nation has ever been able to attain, 
notably in their silks and crapes, their working in metals, and 
in the finer kinds of porcelain and lacquer. Such were the 
pcoi>Ic and snch the state of the counfry Avhen Mendez Pinto 
and his (unnpanions landed in Japan in the sixteenth century; 
and such it was in all essentials when, in the middle of the 
nineteenth, the Americans first, aud all the other Western 
Powers afterwards, entered into treaties with Japan for tlie 
promotion of amity and coninicn'c. The ]>cople, without any¬ 
thing wl:ich modern Eiirojio iimh^rstniids by libcity—without 
a representative govenunent or a jmblic press, with a Draconian 
co(ic of laws and no lawyers, only nmgistrates f(»r their execu¬ 
tion, with torture for their instruments <»f justice; with some 


tyranny on the part of the noble and militoiy castes, and 
no great case or comfort among the lower class of merchants, 
artisuiis, and labourers—the latter, as tillers of tlic soil, taking 
rank before the other two, there was little absolute destitution 


or want, j>erhaps more enjoyment of life and the material means 
of suhsistciicc, than ‘ mcrric England ’ could boast oi* in any 
j)ast ])eriod of her annals. 

AVo lia\e scon the mode of life of tlie Mikados, the absolute 


inaction to which they wci'c reduced by the usurping power of 
the Tvc<Mms, nominallv only their lieutenants; now let us turn 
to the next page of the iiatinnV history, to trace the proximate 
cruis('s of a revolution so entirely unprecedented in its character, 
extent, and ra]>idity of consummation. AVhat progress Jaj)an 
has made Avithiu the last ten years Mr. de Long has avc!] 
descrlI»od in a s))cech reported in the \!^ork now under review, 
and flic hare enumeration of the changes already eflectctl cannot 
fail to excite our wonder. 


‘ what do we behold ? 

‘ Piulor the wise adniinij^tration of Ilis Imperial Majesty, the Teinio, 
wc see thirty odd millions of people marching at a “ double-quick ” 
int<» full fcllowshij) with foreign stales, 

* The reign of his Majesty, signalised by its enlightenment, must 
make its own history for ever illustrious. In this noble and unprece¬ 
dented Avork of reform it is but proper to add that his Majesty finds 
most able and elfectual su[jport from tlie counsel of the noble Minislcj s 
of the Empire, some of whom it is our good fortune to be able to meet 
and honour in our land. 

* The mighty change, from our relations as they were to our relations 
as they arc, is so sudden, so complete, so very wonderful as to be 
bewildering. 

* Allow me to note a few of the prominent landmarks in this road of 
reform upon which this nation is travelling. 'J'he Japanese Govern¬ 
ment has been centralised by the abolishment of Daimiates, thus resolv- 
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ing its political condition from one of numberleut and comparativelj 
•malt principalitiefl into a consolidated nation of over thirty milliona of 
people, containing over two millions of men born to the profession of 
arms—men whose martial valour none who knows them doubts, and 
who are rapidly being armed, uniformed, and drilled with the heat of 
arms, under the tuition of the beat of foreign military teachers. 

‘ But the other day hia Majesty reviewed his fleet of ten steam- 
vessels of war, including two powerful ironclads, and in a few days a 
flying S(]uadron, composed of three of his Majesty’s vcFsels of war, will 
sail to circumnavigate the globe. 

' A railroad completed and in running order, from Yeddo to Yoko¬ 
hama, conveyed these gentlemen, our noble guests, on the commence¬ 
ment of their journey. 

‘ Telegraph lines in working order, operated by Japanese operatives, 
are already constructed, and more contemplated. 

‘ Light-houses and Ijglit-shi])^ have been constructed at all neceasary 
]>oints along the Japanese coast, where well-kept beacons guide and 
welcome commerce in safety to their ports. 

‘ An Impeiial Mint, complete in all of its appointments, has coined 
niilliuns of dollarH of the jirccious metals, and is still in active opera¬ 
tion. 

‘ A dry dock has been constructed in which, but the other day, one 
of the largest of our vessids of war, the flagship “ Colorado ” w^as docked, 
with all her guns in position, and repairs to her bottom most success¬ 
fully made. 

* Hundreds of the young nobility of Japan are being educated in our 
own country and in Europe. A college, numerously attended, is ia 
full operation in Yeddo, under the jurisdiction of an American gentle¬ 
man, assisted by European and American subordinates. 

‘ Private schoeds arc numerous throughout the Empire, conducted 
by foreigners, and with me come five Japanese ladies, seeking foreign 
dL'ulcure, and marking by their advent the j)romiae of a most noble 
reform. 

‘ Thus I might proceed, and oniunonte, at a groat length, the evi¬ 
dences of this nation’s progress, hut I feel that more extended allusions 
lire not necessary in the fiicc of the one great Hict that meets us here, 
fiicc to face to-night, in the presence of this noble army of Japanese 
dignitaries, representing, as they do, not only all departments of that 
■Government, but tlie dignity of the throne itself—a throne which, but 
yesterday, as it were, was one of the most secluded and mysterious on 
earth. 

‘ Who of you all, gentlemen, can fail to see in this sight the har¬ 
binger of greater events still to follow, that shall place Japan, in a very 
brief future, in complete alignment with the moat advanced nations of 
the earth ? We are proud of the past, proud of the present, and con¬ 
fident of the future In this spirit I am sure the whole heart of the 
American nation will leap up to welcome the noble Ambassadors of our 
sister nation.’ 

So, quoting from an American periodical, it is said truly 
cnouffh that 

o 
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‘ Japan is to-day, all the circumstances of her previous condition 
considered, the most progressive nation on the globe. Less than twenty 
years have elapsed since the first treaty was made by Perry in 1854, 
for harbours of refuge for shipwrecked seamen and supplies for vessels 
in distress, and still less since tho treaty was made by Minister Harris 
for the purposes of trade. Prior to tlie period named, tho penalty of 
death was visited upon Japanese who had liad intercourse with 
foreigners, and trade was simply itnjwssiblc. The government of the 
empire was in the hands of a number of Princes, or Daimios, who 
nominally ruled in the name of the Mikado, but practically in their 
own right. Each Dainiio had bis armed retainers, who wore the 
uniforms and marched under the distinctive banners of their chief. 
The Mikado was termed the spiritual Emperor, and had his own court 
at Kioto; wdiile the Shogoon, or Tycoon, which title was hereditary in 
the Tokngaw’a family, exercised temporal authority at Yeddo, undtT the 
Gorogio, or Council of State, composed of some of tlie Daimios of 
highest rank. The distinctions of caste were rigorously enforced, and 
feudalism, in its most ultra form, was prevalent throughout tlie empire. 
This state of things prevailed less than twenty years ago, since when 
more radical changes have kiken jilace than in any otiicr country 
known. 

‘ Among the principal changes, there lias been an entire revolution 
in the system of government, the Mikado having become tho active 
head of the temponil jiowcr. The entire system of feudalism has been 
swept uw'ay, and all the forces of tlie empire, both on land and sea, 
have been con.solidatcd, and arc fed and clothed in European style, and 
paid from the national treasury. Tho Government possesses a large 
rtcct of war and transport steamei's, among which are the “ Stonewall,*’ 
and other iron-cluds and rums. It also bus constructed a stone dry- 
dock tliat will admit steamers of tho largest size, with ways for repair¬ 
ing smaller vessels, and foundries, inucliiiic-shops, and forges, capable 
of doing the largest class of work, the machinery used being the best 
obtainable in France, at a cost of over two million dollars. This 
establishment gives employment to eighteen hundred men, about a 
score of them being foreigners and the remainder Japanese. The 
government is also building a railroad, w’hich, when completed, will 
extend from Hiogo to Yeddo, a distance of about four hundred milea. 

* The government schools at Yeddo contain about sixteen hundred 
pupils, studying foreign languages, three-fourths of whom are under 
American teachers, receiving an English education. The principal of 
this school and some twenty sub-tcachcra are Americans, while many 
subjects of other nations are employed in different capacities in other 
departments. An American fills the highest office that a foreigner can 
hold under the Japanese Government—that is, Imperial Councillor, 
whose duty is to frame codes of general laws for the empire. Four 
Americans compose a scientific commission, to introduce new' methods 
of agriculture, mechanics, mining, roads, &c., while another American 
has been appointed to revise and organise a system of internal revenue 
soDiewbat similar- to our own. In addition, during the last four years, 
uearly one thousand young men of intelligence and ability have been 
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sent abroad to study the languages, laws, habits, manufatturca, metlioda 
of government, and all other mutters app(*ilainiiig to Western civilisa¬ 
tion, the greater part of which is to be introduced into Jaiiun.’ 

We have seen how tlie Mikado as late as the 3 ’ear 1869, when 
the whole system of Government was changed hy the abolllion 
of the Tycoonat, lived and dreamed away his colourless exist¬ 
ence, tended by his twelve long-haired wives, and only kept 
from utter inanition by a Court of Utterateiira and officers 
devoid of all practical knowledge and statesmanship. Let us 
contrast with this description of the favieant Mikado, tliis 
cloistered sovereign Pontiff, the following account of the man¬ 
ner in which the present Eni])eror now^ jiasscs his day amidst 
the cares of active government, which avc owe to the ‘ enU't- 
prise ’ of the ‘ Japan Herald.’ 

Ut is reported that the MIbado rises at about seven o'clock a.m., aud 
cominoiices the day by the study of tlic Japanese classics. In tliis Ids 
Jlajrsty is assisted by the loajncd Mr. Fukuba. At about ten a.m. hi.s 
Majesty turns hia attenlion to Westci'ii langujiges, literature, ttc. In 
these studies he is instructed hy Mr. Katoli. Two of Ids Majesty’s 
favourite subjects are geography and pliysiolugy. lie perseveres with 
these studies until c;dled upon lij’’ his Ministers to attend to the 
adniinistfiition of the country, which must be an arduous task, as he 
takes great intorcKt in tlie miuutc&t details connected with his govern¬ 
ment. It is difficult to siiy at what time these duties terminate. K\c*ry 
day, after Ids office hours, he takes exercise, such as driving about, or 
riding round his castle; nor does he confine himself to these limits 
only, but is often seen with a small stafl‘of attendants in various parts 
of Yoddo, being passionately fimd of outdoor ainusenieiits. The 
Mikado’s visits arc frequently made incognito. Early in the evening 
his Majesty studies the Chinese classics with Mr. 8aito, and lastly he 
a^mbles tlie most learned men of his country, many of whom have 
visited Europe, together with liigli officers of his army and navy, who 
are also frequently present. In the days of his ancestors, these assem¬ 
blies were composed only of members of the highest families, but now 
no family distinction of birth is considered essential, the members being 
now mostly selected on account of their learning or their merits. The 
Mikado is taller than the generality of Japanese; his ordinary dress at 
home is the same as the “ samourai," except that the trowsers are 
always white. This attire is very different from that worn by hia 
ancestors, and it is not improbable that his Majesty will also follow the 
example <>f so many of his officers, wearing European clothes. In 
walking in Ids gardens, he wears European boots. It is also a well- 
known fact, that the household domestics of the former Mikados were 
only women, but the present Emperor is served by male attendants 
only. Such is the ordinary and piaiseworthy routine of the Tenno's 
daily life—studious, laborious, and simple. It is evident that by and 
bye he intends not merely to reign but to govern. May his Majesty 
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live long to wisely sway the Imperial sceptre over the subjects of the 
emj)iro! ’ 

With this general outline of the past and j)rescnt history of 
Japan, wc may now [)roceed to show how far the appearance of 
entire revolution in all the ixditical fortns and soeial habits 
may be trusted as indicating a conquest to Western civilisation. 
Wc may examine how far the progrcFR so impulsively and 
warmly advocated hy some of the more ambitious and advanced 
of the Japanese is safe and in a right direction ; and how far it 
is of spontaneous growth and indigenous, or only exotic and 
without root. Lastly, we miiy discern what are the dangers 
even now to be recognised jis inciiuciug the stability and bene¬ 
ficial ojieratioii of changes so wide in scope and hastily 
adopted as those above noU‘d. When all the facts arc looked 
at in connexion with results, it seems clear tliat revolution 
of some kind would have taken ]>lace iiTcs|)Cctive of any foreign 
intercourse. The latter would seem ratlier to have accelerated 
and givtai a sba])e to it by the intnHliiction of new ideas, than 
to have been a oause. Sonic kind of convulsion and overthrow 
of tlie long-existing institutions and polity of ilapan, must have 
come as a revolt against the despotism of the Tycooiiatc on the 
one hand, and tin* tyranny exercised over the Daimios by theii- 
OAvn retainers and karoH in every little principality. lietwceu 
the two, from without and Avitliin the Daimios, the actual 
holders ol' all tlie fiefs of the Ihnpire, were giound as between 
the iip}»er lunl nether uiill-stoiies, and their life was made in¬ 
supportable. 

In sucli a crisis the illkado, writli all his sanctity and the 
prestige of divine right, Avas a most fortunate ]>osacssiou for 
Japan. In him existed a centre of unity and a nucleus of in- 
contestible uiithority. This enabled a real and sweeping revolu* 
tion to be effected, and cx[ilains how it came to be spoken and 
thought of as a restoration. A restoration in one important 
sense it was undoubtedly, for it restored the legitimate sove¬ 
reign to his proper place as the ruling poAver of the Empire, 
and j)ut down the usurpation of a long line of Tycoons. But 
under the shadow of this great event everything that took place 
in the folloAving three years constituted a revolution, social and 
political, religious and economic. The vciy centre and basis of 
all administrative action was changed, as well as its forma and 
objective aims. 

It had in effect become plain to the most active and patriotic 
spirits in a country where devotion to the land of their birth is 
a passion, and very widely spread among the people of all ranks 
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aud classes, that central government and powei'ful fiefs with 
feudal accessories could not go on together. Aud with this con- 
viction had arisen a second scarcely less potent in its influence, 
that treaties could not bo enforced if a Satsuma or a Chosiu 
could set them aside. 

A review of the years 1869, 1870, and 1871 shows very 
plainly how these two radical ideas evolved a continuous series 
of events, and shaped the results. These have been already 
rapidly sketched in Mr. de Long’s speech quoted above. The 
dangers arising from the armed class had to be overcome. The 
injury which had been inflicted on the country by the domi¬ 
nance of a military class was very generally and bitterly felt 
by all outside the dominant caste. The immense numbers of 
the lower ranks of samurai or two-sworded retainers, who by 
living in idleness upon the labours of the industrious millions 
* had become a canker in the very heart of the country,’ as one of 
their own writers declared, and which not only ‘ kept it emaciated 
‘ but reduced its vitality, and kept in dangerous combination all 
‘ those elements in society which every peaceable citizen held in 
‘ the greatest abhorrence.’ This first and greatest danger seems 
now to have been overcome, though not entirely perhaps, 
judging from a recent attack by an anned band on the Mikado’s 
gates, the forlorn hope probably of desperate men. As to the 
dual Government, its inherent absurdities and the tyrannical and 
oppressive nature of the usurpation known as the Shogunate, 
little discussion seems to have arisen among the Japanese 
themselves. It collapsed with scarcely a struggle after the 
first brief outburst of anned resistance. Nor is it one of the 
least curious and striking incidents of the most dramatic of 
revolutions, that the reigning Tycoon, Stotshashi, in the first 
hour that the Alikado proclaimed his deposition, recognised 
the sovereign power of dismissal, and released from their 
allegiance to him all his subordinate chiefs and holders of 
fiefs. 

Too much credit can hardly be given to those who directed 
the councils of the young recluse, so suddenly brought forth 
as sovereign ruler on such a stormy field of political change 
and conflict, for the boldness and sagacity with which a whole 
series of perilous problems were grapjiled with and solved. 
Bom rulers of men and practical statesmen there must have 
been among those counsellors, though it is hard to conceive 
from whence they sprang or how they had been trained. For 
even assuming what may well be believed, that there were 
among the heads of foreign legations in Japan men well versed 
in political affairs and fully competent to the task of giving 
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Bound advice and urging bold and comprehensive measures, 
it is only superior minds that can receive foreign counsel of 
this kind and act upon it With Japanese it might well have 
been feared that they would have felt but little disposed to 
accept such guidance or appreciate its value. In tracing the 
progress of events and the results, we cannot doubt, however, 
that they both sought and willingly accepted the best advice 
within reach in their efforts to mould their own institutions 
into forms analogous to the best in Europe and in harmony 
with the principles of European civilisation, in preference to 
their own with which they were more familiar. Among the 
many radical changes which they succeeded in carrying suc¬ 
cessfully through in those short three years, some were pre¬ 
cisely of that class from which the boldest innovators are apt 
to shrink as beyond their power. Wlien the Tartar con¬ 
querors of China had swept through the vast empire like 
a simoom, devastating and depopulating whole provinces 
and levelling ]>opulous cities, they determined to compel the 
conquered race to adopt the Tartar costume, shave their 
heads and wear the tail with which in modern days all Chinese 
arc associated in our minds ; and no measure so severely tried 
their strength. Law^s, institutions, taxes, all were borne with 
patience by the much-cnduring Chinese; but the change 
of costume w’as more than they could or would bear patiently, 
and many desperate revolts were due to this cause. Yet 
nothing daunted, the Mikado has dared to abolish all dis¬ 
tinctions in dress between the different classes—one of the 
most fondly cherished privileges of the nobles and military; 
to make them lay aside their swords—also serving as insignia 
of rank and privilege. Even in this he seems to have borrowed 
from us w'hat wc arc familiar with as permissive legislation. 
They were allowed to lay aside their side arms. The exclusive 
right to ride has in like manner been withdrawn from the 
upper classes. The proscription of the poorest classes has been 
abolished, and also the prohibition against women going abroad. 
These are changes which try the power and influence of the 
strongest Governments in all countries, but more especially 
perhaps in the East. And they have all been effected in Japan 
in the brief space of a couple of years. Nor must we omit in 
this rapid glance the two greatest of the fundamental changes 
adventured upon—the disestablishment of the Buddhist religion 
and the withdrawal of all prohibitions against Christianity, to 
which we have already alluded. 

Perhaps if there be any secret misgiving as to the wisdom 
of so many and such vast changes, and a doubt of their perma- 
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nence, both arise not unnaturally from the fear that the pace is 
too fast to be safe, and the progress making since the first great 
strides has been in some instances both uncertain and un¬ 


steady. Japan has doubtless passed, and so far safely, through 
a great crisis in her existence. The old polity under which 
her people have lived for more than 600 years, has been re¬ 
placed by another, which if similar in some essentials to the 
one subverted is obviously and necessarily totally different in 
many more. It has been truly t)bserved in the Japan press 
that, * in this restored polity there arc two new elements of 
‘ enormous force, both revolutionary, but not on that account 
^ necessarily dangerous, yet requiring the most sagacious con- 
' troL One is the presence in the (lovcrnment of new men, 


g 

( 


possessed of undoubted intelligence, hut deficient in that vxm- 
servative spirit w’hich is never so much required :is at a time 
when States are undergoing changes in their institutions- 
The other is thcinfusi<ui from without into the minds of these 


‘ men, and more or less into the mind of the nation, of ideas 


‘ which are novel, potent, and, unless jinqicrly ccmtrolled, 
‘ dangerous.’ 

The writer of the very able summary In the ‘ Japan Mail,’ 
from whose article the above cxtra<‘t is taken, goes on to 
point out with great clearness tlie danger to which we refer 
in the jbllowing paragrai>h full of ])r:ictical knowledge and 
wisdom:— 


‘ It is wise to reduce into harmony, as lur as possible, the new with 
the old political structure; to deal tenderly with rooted institutions, 
rights, sentiments, and even prejudices; In reduce the pace of the 
change to a safe and sober one; to distrust the future somewhat, and 
to apply every possible test to the ground which is being aj)iiroached. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the proximity of tliis country to 
America is a source of danger to it, not because many of the principles 
of American institutions are otlierwiso than sound and good, but 
because they arc utterly unsuited to this country, the antecedents of 
which do not permit of the safe application of American ideas to its 
polity. The sound progress of nations is a process of evolution, and 
there are certain stages which must be gone through before otlier 
advanced stages can be reached. It is possible, of course, to reduce 
the period requisite for the advance from one stage to another, but it is 
not j)os8ible to dispense with the various steps and pha.scs of the evolu¬ 
tion. And it is not possible to pass from. Feudal institutions to the 
freedom of Republicanism by one step, even were Asiatic capable of 
ever being moulded into a Republican form. It is the wildest and 
most pernicious of errors for the Japanese to imagine that they can 
travel along a royal road which shall bring them abreast of European 
nations, without any of the toil those nations have undergone in attain¬ 
ing their present position. They require above all things patience, 
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sobriety, und prudence at this moment. Their faces are set in the 
right direction, but their steps aro uncertain, wavering, and distnicted,’ 


How entirely wc agree with this writer in every word and 
sentiment we need liardly say, since the whole tendency of 
this article is to urge similar views in the interest of the 
•Fapanesc themselves, and in that of the whole civilised world 
in relation with them. We believe owe of the gi eatest dangers 
to Ja))an in its present ]»rogrcssivc state, eagerly seeking to 
assimilate all the stimulating food supplied them by the 
more advanced eivlllsation and ideas of llic Western world, 
lies in one direction and springs fi'oui a single root—and 
that is Corruption. Jn spile of the very general spirit of 
patriotism among the tla[)anese as a nalioii and a love of 
* Fatherland’ which no Gennan can vie with, the}^ arc in¬ 
fected from top to bottom Avitli this canker Avorm c>f cor¬ 
ruption. This, Avhicli it is })iiiuful to think has in no sen.se 
diminished by f<»reign jjitcj'course— l)uL rather the contrary, 
must be cxtirpatecl Avilli un(;oni])romising severity. Those 
wlio liave liA'cd the longest Aviih the tlapancsc, best knoAV how 
universal and all-j>ervailing is this vice ; and tliey alone, perhaps, 
arc in a position to fully appreciate the difficulty of deal¬ 
ing with it, and flic imprs.-Ibili^y of regenerating the country 
and its administration Avithout It <*an ho banished from the 


public tiffices and Government. F.sjieeiiilly is groat cure re¬ 
quired in the fidininistration of public Avorks and of linance. 


There is a great deal of reckless expenditure at present which 
is pregnant with danger to the ncAV order of things, and diffi¬ 
cult to seiKirale from this naiiunal A*ioe of corruption. 

Nearly all the useful work hltherh> done in Japan has been 
carried out AA'lth the assistance of l^ngHshmcn, and is mainly if 
not exclusively due to their nul. liailAvays, telcgrajihs, mint, 
lights and lighthouses, have all been the work of English hands 
and in great part of English capital. Wc do not quarrel Avith 
the Avish of the Americans to be regarded by the Japanese as 
their best friends, Wc may safely leave the Japanese to find 
out for themselves who iire their best friends among the nations 
or governments of the West. Our desire should be, that 
they will find good and reliable friends among them all. The 
great fault of the Japanese character, as we have already 
shown, is their conceit; and a certain flightincss and want of 


steadiness in following out any course. They are subject also 
to sudden fits of distrust and suspicion—all of which tends to 


a certain unreliability in everything they undertake. This 
comes out in a hundred shapes, and ridiculously enough in the 
difiSculty the authorities at home have in keeping their students 
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in foreign countries under sufHcient control. This is partly 
due to the conceit of the youths, no doubt; but greatly also 
to a want of intelligence on the part of the Government in the 
arrangements they make for their education and the supply of 
the funds required. Where these are not under good control 
there can be no discipline or regularity maintained, and with¬ 
out it much of their time is likely to be wasted. The number 
of students now educating in various countries, and the high 
rank of some, makes it a subject of great importance that 
their time should be w^cll spent, and that the knowledge they 
take back with them is not of the superficial kind which is 
most apt to find favour with them. In the present state of 
the country and the position they will be likely to hold on 
their return, it is to the last degree important that they should 
gain a solid education, for a little knowledge may well prove a 
dangerous gift in such circumstances. 

The approaching revision of the treaties will test the sin¬ 
cerity of the Mikado much better than ceremonial speeches, and 
also the soundness of the knowledge ac([uired as to the wants 
of Japan and tiie means of meeting them while taking into 
account the wants and the interests of other countries. We 
cannot here enter on so wide a subject as the revision of 
treaties. But it is clear that what foreign countries want of 
Japan is something more solid than emj)ty privileges. Liberty 
of travel will probably be no longer withheld, but there is 
more need of improved Customs administration. Nothing can 
well be more imperfect than the present, or more corrupt. 
Improved Courts of Justice arc Jiiuch wanted. There is noth¬ 
ing yet in the country deserving the name or into which 
foreigners can carry any cases. A civil code seems not less 
required. A settled currency free from nil tampering, such 
as has hitherto occurred, is a primary necessity. There is 
still a remnant of the old vexatious system of official sur¬ 
veillance and interference with foreigners to be got rid of. 
Some check to the wide-spread and deep-seated corruption of 
all the official classes, to which wc have already alluded, is 
much to be desired. If to these general heads be added 
encouragements or facilities for the introduction of foreign en¬ 
terprise, as in the working of mines and for the increased 
production and improvement of silk, tea, and other articles of 
export, we shall have enumerated all the leading points re¬ 
garding which we may hope in the forthcoming negotiations, 
it may be possible to secure real and substantial progress. 
Of one thing we may be certain, tliat it is the interest of every 
treaty l^ower with commercial relations and desiring the 
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development and progress of Japan in the new path it has 
chosen, to instruct their representatives at the Court of the 
Mikado to use whatever influence they may possess in high 
places to set before the Ministers of the Mikado the advantages 
of steady progress rather than of undue speed. It should not 
be difficult for Sir Harry Parkes on his return to his post, to 
convince them of the impossibility of adopting at once, in a 
country like Japan, the institutions of a foreign land which 
have been evolved by a slow and natural process from Euro¬ 
pean minds, and probably therefore arc in no sense adapted 
without great mollification to Japanese character and wants. 
These institutions, m IiicIi it has taken European nations many 
centuries to work out and establish, cannot without great 
danger be suddenly transplanted in their full exotic growth 
to the soil of Japan. We can only hope that Japanese states¬ 
men will profit by a careful study of the history of European 
Constitutions and attempts by revolution to suddenly establish 
other systems, and steadily refuse to be hurried recklessly on 
to uproot everything that is ancient and to plant in their 
place without preparation or adaptation the institutions of 
other countries, even though they should be certified as the 
last new thing from the most advanced nation of the West, or 
the most valuable developments of modern civilisation and the 
science of frovernment. Wc sometimes make mistakes our¬ 
selves, and do not find it easy, or always safe, to stop from the 
foundations of one century to those of another, without a good 
deal of preliminary preparation. Xeithcr is there such jierfect 
agreement among legislators and political economists in re- 
s])ect to the best forms of government and systems of admi¬ 
nistration as to justify foreign representatives in assuming that 
it rests with them to say for the guidance of an Eastern people 
in a stage of transition, what is either wisest or best. Con¬ 
stitutions so created or imposed by foreign influences, never 
take root in any soil. 

We need only say, in conclusion, that to all who take any 
interest in Japan, or in following in all its phases one of the 
strangest revolutions in history, the work which has been 
ydaced at the head of this article will well repay perusal. It 
supplies Interesting information, and the essays of the students, 
constituting the second part, give many glimpses of the in¬ 
fluence of European ideas on the Japanese mind, and the 
peculiar form which these take in passing through the medium 
of Asiatic traditions and habits of thought. We have had 
nothing like it, in this point of view, since the ' Memoirs of 
* Hogi Baba’ delighted the world some forty years or more ago. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Huhstance of the Argument delivered bejore 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by Archibald 
John Stephens^ JsL.T).^ Ca^e of Sheppard y. 

Bennett {^Clerk)y with an Appendix cMutaining their Lor ship 
Judgment. London: 1872. 

2. Judgment of the Right Honourable the Lords of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council on the Appeal of Sheppard 
V. Bennett Jrom the Court of Arches: delivered JunCy 
1872. 

‘ Touring the la^^t twenty years wc liavc witnessed wdthiu the 
‘ Church of England three tremendous conflicts of 
‘ opinion. The first of those was the endeavour of the High 
‘ Church party ii> su]»]>ress the Evangelical school m the struggle 
‘ between IJisliop Phil[u>tt.sund Mr. Gorham. The second was 
‘ the combination of liicsctwo j)arties t(r suppress the Liberal 
‘ theologians as represented In “ Essjws and Keviews.’’ The 
‘ third ■was carried on between a large section of the High 
‘ Church party and the Evangelical school on the subject of 
‘ Ritualism.’ So we wrote in 18G6. On each of these conflicts 
had expressed our opinion. AVe had 2 »ointcd out in each 
the origin and growth of thecontrovcrs\'. AVc had in the two 
former instances defended, with all the earnestness and power 
of which we wen; capable, the wise and just course which the 
Supreme Court of Appeal had taken in jjronouncing (to use 
the language of the old Roman law) * vindicias sccuiuhuii libcr- 
‘ tatem.’ At the time wlien touched on the third contro¬ 
versy, ^ the contending ])artics had not yet come to a pitched 
‘ battle in the courts of law.’ That pitched battle has now 
been fought—and decided. 

On June 8, 1872, a tlndgmeut was jironounced by the same 
high tribunal, on the case of an impetuous controversialist of 
the High Church party, Mr. Bennett, Vicar of Frome Selwood, 
Avho for various statements respecting ‘ the Real Objective 
‘ Presence in the Eucharist/ had been prosecuted by an asso¬ 
ciation of the Evangelical school formed with the view of sup¬ 
pressing such opinions. This Judgment constitutes so natural 
a sequel to its two predecessors, and involves such important 
consequences, that we cannot but consider it accordingly. 
We shall therefore proceed, as before, first to indicate the 
history and nature of the controversy which led to the pro¬ 
ceedings, and tlien describe the resulte, direct and indirect, of 
the Judgment itself. 

I. The controversy is that which concerns the Nature of 
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Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist, described as the Keal Pre¬ 
sence of Christ in that Sacrament. 

It might have been thought that in a religion like Christi¬ 
anity, which is distingnishecl from Judaism and from Paganism 
by its essentially moral and spiritual character, no doubt could 
have arisen on a subject of this nature. In other religions, 
the continuance of a material presence of the Founder is a 
sufficiently familiar idea. In Buddhism, the Lama is supposed 
still to be an incarnation of the historical Buddha. In Hin¬ 
duism, Vishnu was supposed to be from time to time incarnate 
in particular persons. In the Greek and Roman worship, 
though doubtless witli more confusion of thought, the Di¬ 
vinities were believed to reside in the particular statues erected 
to their honom-; and the cells or shrines of the temples in 
which such statues were erected were regarded as Uhe habita¬ 
tions of the God/ 111 Judaism, although hero again mth 
many protestations and qualifications, the ‘ Shechinch ’ or 
glorj' of Jehovah was believed to have resided, at any rate 
till the destruction of the ark, within the innermost sanctuary 
of the Temple. But in Christianity the reverse of this was 
involved in the very essence of the religion. Not only was 
the withdrawal of the Founder from earth recognised as an in¬ 
contestable fact and recorded as such in the ancient creeds, 
but it is ])ut. forth in the original documents as a necessary 
condition for the pro})agatioii of llis religion. ‘ It is expedient 
‘ for y<»u that T go away." ^ If I go not away the Comforter 
‘ will not come unto you/ Whenever the jdirascidogy of 
the older religions is for a moment emjdoyed in the Christian 
Scriptures, it is at once lifted into a higher sphere. * The 
‘ Temple ’ of the jirimitivc Christian’s object of w'orship, ^ the 
‘ Altar ’ on which his praises were offered, Avas not in any 
outward building, but either in the ideal invisible world, or 
in the living frames and hearts of men. There are, indeed, 
numerous passages in the New Testament which speak of 
the continued presence of the Redeemer amongst His people. 
But these all are so evidently intended in a moral and 
spiritual sense that they have in fact hardly ever been in¬ 
terpreted in any other way. They all either relate to the 
communion which through His Spirit is maintained with the 
spirits of men—as in the well-known texts,' I am with you 
^ always; ’ ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
' name, there am I in the midst of them; ’' I will come to 
‘ you ; ’ ^ Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
* laden ’—or else they express that remarkable doctrine of 
Christianity, that the invisible God, the invisible Redeemer, 
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OEn beat be served and honoured bj the service and honour 
of those amongst men who most need it, whether by their 
characters or their suffering condition. ' He that receiveth 
* you receiveth me.* * Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
^ them, ye have done it unto me.* ‘Ye visited me.* The 
Church —the Christian community—is ‘His body.* None of 
these expressions have been permanently divorced from their 
high moral signification. No controversy concerning the 
mode of His presence in holy thoughts, or heroic lives, or 
afflicted sufferers, has rent the Church asunder. Stories, no 
doubt, more or less authentic, legends more or less touching, 
have represented these spiritual manifestations of ihc departed 
Founder in vivid forms to men. We have the well-known in¬ 
cident of the apparition of the Crucified to St^ Francis on 
the heights of Laverna, which issued in the belief of the 
sacred wounds as received in his own person. We have the 
story of Benvenuto Cellini, who, meditating suicide in his 
dungeon, was deterred by a vision of the like appearance, 
from which he is said, on waking, to have carved the exqui¬ 
site ivory crucifix subsequently transported on tlic shoulders 
of men from Barcelona to the Escurial, where it is now 
exposed to view in the great ceremonials of the Spanish*Court. 
We have the conversion of the gay Presbyterian soldier. 
Colonel Gardiner, from a life of sin to a life of unblemished 
piety by the midnight apparition of the Cross and the gracious 
words, ‘ I have done so much for thcc, and wilt thou do nothing 
^ for me ? ’ Or again, in connexion with the other train of 

S assages above cited, there is the beggar who received the 
ivided cloak from St. Martin, and whom the saint saw in 
the visions of the night as the Redeemer showing it with 
gratitude to the angelic hosts. There is the leper tended by 
it. Elizabeth of Hungary, who, when placed in her bed, ap¬ 
peared to be the Man of Sorrows, represented in the Vulgate 
reading of the 53rd of Isaiah as a leper, ‘smitten of God 
‘ and afflicted.’ There is the general Protestant sentiment 
as expressed in the beautiful poem of the Moravian Mont¬ 
gomery :— 

‘ A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often passed me on my way: 

I did not pause to ask His name— 

Whither He went, or whence He came— 

Yet there was something in Hia eye 
That won my love, I know not why.* 

But these stories, these legends, arc, one and all, either 
acknowledged to exhibit the effect produced on the inward, not 
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the outward sense; or even if some should contend for their 
actual external reality, they aic acknowledged to be rare, ex¬ 
ceptional, transitory phenomena, arising out of and representing 
the inner spiritual truth which is above and beyond them. 

11. How is it then, we may ask, that the Presence in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has ever been regarded in 
any otlicr light ? How is it that the expressions in the New 
Testament which bear on this subject have been interj)retcd 
in a different nnumcr from tlie j)rceiscly similar expressions of 
which we have just spoken? 

These cx])rcssions, one would suppose, had been sufficiently 
guarded in the original context. In tlie very discourse in which 
the Saviour first used the terms which He afterwards represented 
in the outward forms of the pai'ting meal—speaking of moral 
c()nvci*sc Avith Himself under the strong figure of‘eating Ills 
‘ flesh and drinking His blood,’—it is not only obvious to every 
reader that the literal sense was absolutely impossible, but He 
himself concluded the whole argument by the \vords which 
ought to have precluded for ever all question on the subject; 

‘ The flesh profiteth nothing; it is the spirit that quickeneth,’ 

This assertion of the moral and spiritual character of the 
Prcs(Micc of Christ in the Sacrament, Jis everywhere else, has, 
as we sliall see, never hecii wholly obliterated. The words of 
Ignatius, ‘ Paitli is the b(»dy of Christ,’ and ‘ Charity is the 
‘ blood of Christ; ’ the words of Augustine, ‘ Crede et maii- 
‘ ducasti,’ have ever found an echo in the higher and deeper 
iutelligcue,e of Christendom. But not the less, almost from 
the earliest times, and in almost every Church, a eountcr- 
ourreut of thought has ])revaileil, which has endeavoured to 
confine the Kedeemer's Presence to the material elements of 
the sacred ordinance. We discover tlic first traces of it, 
although vaguely and indefinitely, in the prayer mentioned by 
Justin Martyr, and more or less transmitted through the ancient 
liturgies, that the bread and wine may become the ‘ Body and 
‘ Blood.’ We trace it in the peculiar ceremonial sanctity with 
which not only the ordinance but the elements came to be in¬ 
vested, during the five firet centuries. We see it in the scruple 
which has descended even to our own time, M'hich insists on 
fasting as a necessary condition of the reception * of the Com- 

* Perhaps, as this scruple in early times extended to both sii- 
crainents, it had not then, in regard to the Eucharist, assumed the 
gross corporeJil form which it represents in later times. But it may 
be worth while to give as an instance bctli of the force with which it 
was held, and the utter recklessness of the example and teaching of 
Christ Himself, with which it Wiis accompanied, the following passage 

VOL. CXXXVI. NO. CCLXXVn. T 
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rauoion, in flngiaiit defiance of tlie well-known circumstances 
not only of its original institution, but of all the details of 
its celebration during the whole of tlic apostolic age. We sec it 
again in the practice (which began at least as early as Infant 
Baptism, and which is still continued in the Eastern Church) 
of ffivin" the Communion to unconscious infants. We see it 
finally in the inuumerublc regulations with which the rite Is 
fenced about in the Roman Catholic, the Greek, and some of 
tlic Presbyterian Churches, as well as in the theories which 
have been drawn up to explain or to enforce the doctrine, and 
of which w'c wdll presently si)eak mure at length. 

But in order to do this effectually, we must recur to the 
question suggested above: ‘ Why is it that the spiritual and 
‘ obvious explanation, accc])ted ahuosl without munnur or ex- 
‘ ccj)tion for all other ]»assages wdicrc the Divine Presence is 
‘ indicaled, should have ever been rejected in ibe ease of the 


‘ hiucharist, w'liich, in its first institution, had for its evident 
‘ object the expression of iliat identical thought?’ It was a 
wise saying of Coleridge, ‘ Presume yourself ignorant of a 
‘ writer’s understanding, until you undoi'stand his ignorance;’ 
and so in regard to doctrines or eercmouics, however extra¬ 
vagant they may seem to us, it is almost useless to discuss 
them uidcss w'c endeavour to see lunv they have originated. 

1. First, then, it may be said that tlur material interpretation 
of this ordinance ju'ose from a defect in the intellectual condi¬ 


tion of the early recipients of Christianity, reaching back to its 
very beginning. The jiarabolical and figurative language of 
the (TOS])el teaching W'as (as is avcII known) cliosen designedly. 
There were many reasons for Its adoption, some accidental, 
some penuaneut. It was the language of the East, and there¬ 
fore the almost necessary vehicle of tliought for One wdio 
spoke as an Oriental to Orientals, It was the language best 
suited, then as always, to the rude, childlike minds to whom 
the Gospel discourses were addressed. It wsis the language 


from on so groat a man as CJirysostom ; * TJicy say I had given the 

* Conimiiniuii to some after they had eaten; but if I did tliia let my 
‘ name \>e blotted out of the book of Bishops^ and not written in the 
‘ book of orthodox faith. Lro 1 if I did anything of the sort, Christ 
‘ will cast 7ne out of His kln/plom ; but if thcf/ persist in urging this, 

* and are contentious, let them Jilso pass sentence nf/at7ist the Lord 
^ Himself vjho gave the Communion to the Apostles after stqrper.^ 
(Ep. 128.) The full point of this extraordim^ry passjigc is hardly brought 
out with sufficient force in a recent work wli ch deserves commendation 
for its general accuracy and candour—‘ The Life and Times of St. 
‘ Chrysostom,* by the liev. W- Stephens. 
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in which profound doctrines were most likely to be preserved for 
future ages, distinct from the dogmatic or philosophical turns 
of speech, which, whilst aiming at forms to endure for eternity, 
are often the most transitory of all, often far more transitory 
than the humblest tale or the simplest figure of speech. It 
was the sanction, for all time, of the use of fiction and 
poetry as a means of conveying moral and religious truth. 
In the Parables of the Prodigal Son and of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, arc wrapt up by anticipation the drama and 
the roinari(!e of modern Europe. But with these immense 
and preponderating advantages of the parabolic style of in¬ 
struction was combined one inevitable danger and drawback. 
Great, exalted, general as is the poetic instinct of man¬ 
kind, it yet is not universal or in all cases supreme. There 
is a prosaic element in the human mind which turns into matter 
of fact even the highest Hights of genius and the purest 
aspirations of devotum. And, strange to say, this prosaic 
turn is sometimes found side by side with the dcvcloj)mcnt of the 
parabolic tendency of winch we have been speaking ; sometimes 
even in the same mind. Nothing can he more figurative and 
poetic than Bunyan’s * Pilgrim; ’ nothing more homely and 
stiff than his ‘ Grace Abounding,’ Tliis union of the two 
tendencies is nowhere more striking than in the East, and in 
the first age of Christianity. It aj)peared in the Gospel 
narrati vc itself, A ] >| )roj)rIate, elevating, unmistakcable as 
were our Lord's figures, tlicy were again and again brought 
down by His bearers to the nn>st vulgar and commonjdace 
meaning. The reply of the Samaritan woman at the w^ell— 
the comment of the Apostles on the leaven of tlic Pharisees— 
the gross materialism of the people of Capernaum in regard 
to the very ex])rossions which have in part been pressed into 
modern Eucharistic controversies, arc well-known cases in 
point- The Talmud is one vast system of turning figures into 
facts. The passionate exclamation of the Psalmist, ‘ Thou 
‘ hast saved me from among the horns of tlic unicorns,’ has been 
turned by the Rabbis into an elaborate chronicle of adventures. 
‘ Imagination and defect of imagination have each contributed 
^ to tlie result.’* The whole history of early Millennariamsm 
is a product of the same incapacity for distinguishing between 
poetry and prose. Tlie strange tradition of our Lord’s words 
which Ircineus quoted from Papias, and which Papias quoted 
from the Apostles, in tlie full belief that they were genuine, is 
a sample, no doubt, of some such misunderstood metaphor:— 


* Gould’s ‘Legends of the Old Testament,’ p. vi. 
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‘ The days shall come when each vine will groAv with ten 
‘ thousand houghs, each hough with ten thousand hranches, 
‘ each branch with ten thousand twigs, each twig with ten 
‘ thousand hunches, each hunch with ten thousand graj^s, each 
‘ grape shall yield twenty-five measures of wine,’ &c., &c. 
A misintcrjtrelatioii like this provokes only a smile, because it 
never struck root in the Church ; hut it is not in itself more 
cxtravairant than some of the Sacramental theories built on 
figures not less evulently ])oc1ic. 

2. A second cause of the persistency of this pliysical limita¬ 
tion of the Sacr<amciital doctrines lay in the fascination exercised 
over the early centuries of our era by the belief in amulets 
and charms which the Christians inherited, and could nut but 


inherit, from the decaying Koman Kmpirc. In a striking 
passage in Dr. Newman’s ‘Essay on Dcvclojnucnt,’ written 
with the view of identifyin*; the modern Church of Rome with 
the Church of the early ages, he shows, Avith a.llthe]iowcrof Ins 
eloquence and with an historical insight not usual in his (»ther 
Avorks, the apparent affinity between the magical riles Avhich 
flooded Roman society during the three first centuries, and 
Avhat seemed to he A heir counterparts in the conlciupurary (Miris* 
tian Church, Douldlcss much of this similaritv Avas accidental; 
much also was duo to the vague terror ins[>irc(l by :i new and 
poAvcrful religion. JJut much also Avas aacII grounded in the 
likeness Avhieh the earthly asjicct of early Christianity incAi- 
tably bore to the influences by which it Avas surrounded. It 
Avas not more hostilitv, nor mere ignorance, Avhich saw in the 
exorcisms, the jmrifications, the mysteries of the Church of the 
first ages, the effects of the same vast Avnvc of sujierstition 
Avhich elscAA'here pnKluccd the Avitches and soothsayiws of Italy, 
the Mithraic rites of Persia, the strange charms and in A'oeations 
of the Gnostics. In these likenesses, Dr. NoAvman, instead of 


recognising the influence of the ])crishing Empire on the rising 
Church, not only insists on binding doAvn the Church to the 
effete superstitions of the Empire, but regards those sujicr- 
stitions as themselves the marks of a divine Catholicity. 

A far sounder and deeper theologian than Dr. Newman in 
noticing the like correspondence of the anarchical tendencies of 
that period Avith the regenerating elements of Christianity, has 
taken a juster view of their relation to each other. Whilst 
fully acknoAvledging that the Christian movement to the ex¬ 
ternal observer a])peared to embrace them both, he has en¬ 
deavoured, not, as Dr. Newman, to confound the loAA'er human 
accretions with Christianity itself, but to distinguish between 
them. ‘Christianity,’ says Dr. Arnold, ‘shared the common 
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‘ lot of all great moral changes ; perfect as it Avas in itself, its 
‘ nominal adherents were often neither wise nor good. The 
‘ seemingly incongruous evils of the thorouglily corrupt society 
* of the lioman Empire, superstition and scepticism, ferocity 
‘ and sensual profligacy, often sheltered themselves under the 
‘ name of Christianity ; and hence the heresies of the first age 
‘ of the Christian Clmrch.’* 

The ‘ sensual profligacy ’ and the ^ scepticism ’ no doubt re¬ 
mained amongst ^ tlic heresies;’ but the ‘ferocity* and the 
‘ superstition ’ unfortunately lingered in the Church itself. 
The ‘ferocity’ developed itself somewhat later in the hordes 
of monks that turned the council-hall of Ephesus into a den of 
thieves, and stained the streets of Alexandria with the blood 
id' Hypatia. The ‘superstition’ clove to the sacramental 
ordinances, and too often converted the emblems of life and 
hVht into sifjns of what most Christians now would regard as 

o O 

mere remnants of siirtilcge and sorcery. The stories of sacra¬ 
mental bread carried about as a j>rotectioii against sickness and 
storm can deserve no other name; and it Avas not Avithout 
reason that in later times the sacred Avords of consecration, 
Avhieh often degenerated into a iricrc incantation, became the 
ecpiivalcnt for a conjuror’s trick. And to this Avas added a 
})cculiar growth of the third and fourth centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, Avliicli was graduallv consolidated amidst the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the falling Empire,—the sacerdotal claims of the 
Christian clergy, Jn themselves these clerical pretensions had 
no necessary ct>nncxion Avith the material view of the Sacra¬ 
mental rites. The administration of Baptism is not regarded 
even by High Clinrchmcn as an exclusive privilege of the 
clergy. In early times, indeed, it Avas practically confined to 
the bishops, but this Avas soon broken through, and in later 
ages it has in the Roman ("hurch been A’icwed as the right, 
and even in some eases as tlic duty, of tlic humblest layman or 
laywonian. But the celebration of the Eucliarist, although 
there is nothing in the tenns of its original institution to 
distinguish it in this respect from the other sacrament, has 

J et been regarded as a peculiar function of the priesthood. 

n the second century, like that other sacrament, its adminis¬ 
tration depended on the permission of the bishops, yet Avhen 
emancipated from their control, unlike Baptism, it did not 
descend beyond the order of presbyters, and has ever since 
been bound up with their dignit}*’ and power. Even here there 
can be found in the Roman Catholic Church those who main- 

• ‘ Fragment on the Church,’ pp. 85, 86. 
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tain that there is no essential and necessary connexion between 
their office and the validity of the Sacrament But this has 
not been the general view ; and it is impossible not to suppose 
that the belief in the preternatural powers of the priesthood, 
and the belief in tlic material efficacy of the sacramental ele¬ 
ments, have acted and reacted u])on each other, culminating in 
the extraordinary hyperbole which regards the ])riest as the 
maker of his Creator, shifting with cadi successive shade of 
importance Avhich has been jiscribcd to the second order of the 
Christian clergy, and thi*ough them to the hierarchy gene¬ 
rally. The sacrificial aspect which supervened upon the rite 
strengthened the same concatenation of ideas. We have already 
spoken of this on a former occasion,* and as it foiTns only a 
secondary clement in the present discussion, wc need not en¬ 
large upon it here. 

3. These two tendencies—llic early tendency to mistake 
parable for prose, and the early .supei’stilions regard for ex¬ 
ternal objects—arc sufficient to ac(*ouiit for the lower forms 
of the irrational theories resj>ccting the Sacrament of the 
Eiicharist. But there is a third cause of a nobler kind wdiich 
will lead us gradually and naturally to the consideration of the 
other side of the question. It is one of the peculiarities of 
this Sacrament that partly through its long historj', }jarUy from 
the original grandeur (so to speak) of its first conception, it 
suggests a great variety of thoughts Avhicli cling to it Avith 
such tenacity as almost to become ])art of itself. To disen¬ 
tangle these from the actual forms which they encompass—to 
draAv precisely the limits where the outward ends and the in- 
wmrd begins, Avlicrc the transitory incite into the eteimal and 
the earthly into the heavenly--is beyond the jiower of many, 
beside the wish of most. To take an examjile from another 
ffreat ordinance which belongs to the Avorld no less than to the 
Church, and which by more than half Christendom is regarded 
as a sacrament—Marriage. How difficult it Avould be to 
analyse the ordinary mode of feeling regarding the ceremony 
which unites tAvo human beings in the most sacred relation of 
life; how many trains of association from Jewish patriar¬ 
chal traditions, from the usages of imjierial Rome, from tlie 
metaphors of Apostolic teaching, from the purity of Teutonic 
and of English homes, have gone to make up the joint sanctity 
of that solemn moment, in Avhich tlie reality and the form are 
by the laws of God and man blended in indissoluble union. 
Even if there are mingled Avith it customs which had once 


* Edinburgh Review, April, 1866 : ^ Ritualism.’ 
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a basor significance; yet still even these are invested by the 
feeling nf the moment with a meaning above themselves, which 
envelopes the whol^crcmonial with an atmosphere of grandeur 
that no inferior ^iocintions can disjicl or degrade. Some¬ 
thing analogonsi^the mixture of ideas which lias sprung up 
round the liucharist. It has, by the very nature of the case, 
two sides: its visible material asjicct, of a ceremony, of a test, 
of a itiyslie diaiii by udiich the priest brings the Creator down 
to earth, aiul attaches his followers t^) himself and Jiis order; 
and its noble spiritual asjiect of a sacred nicmoi’y, of a joyous 
thanksgiving, of a solemn self-dedication, of an upAvard aspi¬ 
ration towards the Divine and the Unseen. 


AV e have already sjmken of the legc*nds which have repre¬ 
sented in an outward form the s])iritual jiresencc of the 
Kedceiner in the world at larg(‘. AVc have also spoken of 
tlmsc which have rej)rcsontcd the same idea in connexion 
Avith the sufferers or the heroes of humanitv. There are 
also Icircnds on Avhleh avc innv for u moment he alloAved to 
dAvell as rci)rcsenting in a vivid form both the baser and the 


lofti(T view’ of tlic same idea in the Eucharist. The lowest 


and most materia! conception of this Preseneois brungiil before 
us in thclogeiid of the miracle of‘ Ihdscna, immortalised hv the 
fresco of llapliael, in Avhicli the incredulous jiricst Avas jiersuaded 


by tlie falling of drops of blood from the consecrated wal'er at 
the altar of that aiudi.nt Etruscan city. Sucli stories of 


bloi’ding Avafers Avere not nnfrequent in tlie Middle Ages, and 
it is not imjxjsslblc that they originated in tlic curious natural 


]>hcnomcnon, Avhich was descrihetl sonic years ago in the pages 
of this llevicw,- -the discolouration jiroduccd by the apjicarancc 
of certain small scarlet insects w hich left on the bread Avhich 


they touched the appearance of drojis of blood. This aj>j)car- 
anee, real or sujq»oscd, suggested, probablv. the material 
transformation of the elements into the ontw’urd flesh and blood 


of the frame of the lledeemer. This is the foundation of the 


great fcstiA'al of Corpus CMiristi, AA’hieh from the thirteenth 
century has in the Latin CHuireh coiumomoratod the miracle 
of Bolsena, and Avilh i( the doctrijic snjqmscd to be indicated 
therein. Another class of legend rises somewhat higher. It 
is that of a radiant child a})pe:iring on the altar, such as is 
described in the lives of Edward the Confessor, and engraved 
on the screen wliich encloses his shrine in Westminster Abbey. 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, with his famous Countess Godiva, 
was believed to have been pi*escnt Avitb the King, and to have 
seen it also. This apparition, ‘ pure and bright as a sjnrit,’ is 
evidently something more refined than tlic identification of the 
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wafer and Avlnc with the mere flesh and blood of the human 
body of a full-gn>wii man, and if both stories were taken 
literally, each would be inconsistent wdth the other. A third 
incident of the kind leads us higher and is the more 
remarkable from its indicating the doctrine of a Eucharistic 
Presence in a Church which most English High Churchmen 
despise as altogether outside the pale of Sacramental graces. 
It has been told in various places; amongst others, in the 
twenty-first edition*of the interesting reminiscences of Scot¬ 
tish Character, by the venerable Dean Ramsay, how a half¬ 
witted boy in FoHarshirc after long entreaties persuaded the 
minister to give him what he called Ids Father’s bread, and re¬ 
turned home, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 1 have seen the pretty man!’ 
and died that night in excess of ra]>tnre. No savour or tradi¬ 
tion of Transnbstantiution had invaded the brain of this |K)or 
child. No Presbyterian would admit tlm external reality of the 
vision. No Catholic or High Episcopalian would acknow¬ 
ledge the reality of tiiat I'resbyterian Sacnimcnt. Jiut, never¬ 
theless, the jmrely Protestant idea of a spiritual communion 
had such an effect as to produce an impression analogous, 
however '■'ui>crior, to the visions of the Pricf^l of Bolscna or the 
Saxon King. No serious confusion can arise so long as we 
hold to the obvious truth that outward appearances can never 
be more than signs of spiritual and moral excellence; and that 
even w’cre the Saviour Himself present in visible form before 
us, that visible ju'cscncc would be useless to us, except as a 
token of the Divine Spirit within, and would have no effect on 
the human soul unless the soul consciously received a moral 
impulse from it. 

III. Such arc the various elements which have gone to make 
up the sentiment of Christendom on a subject in itself so simple, 
but complicated by the confluence of the heterogeneous streams 
of irrelevant argument, misapplied metaphor, and genuine de¬ 
votion. How its more material asi)ect deepened as time rolled 
on, wc have already indicated. The long mcdiujval controversy 
was at last closed by the definition of Transubstantiation in 
the fourth Council of the Lateran, and this was followed by 
the stories already cited of the miracle at Bolscna, and other 
like incidents, which finally produced what may be called the 
popular belief of the Roman Church, that the bread and wine 
are, after consecration, neither more nor less than the body 
and blood that was cmcified on Calvary. 

But it is interesting, and for our present purpose instructive, 
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to observe how behind tliis popular belief, and even in some of 
the forms which most diref tly arose out of it, there was yet a 
constant turning to the higher and more spiritual view. Not 
only had Berengar and Abelard protested against the grosser 
conceptions, not only had the mighty Hildebrand vacillated 
in his orthodoxy, but the very statement itself of ‘ Transub- 
‘ stantiation,’ pro[>crly understood, contained a safety-valve, 
through which the more earthly and dogmatic expressions 
of the doctrine cva])orate and melt into something not very 
unlike the purest Protestantism. The word is based, as its 
com])oncnt parts sufficiently indicate, on the scholastic distinc¬ 
tion between ‘ Substance’and ^Accidents,’a distinction which has 
long since vanished out of every sound system cither of physics 
or ineta]>liysics,* but which at the time must have been like a 
Dnts c.r inarhina to relieve the difficulties of theologians strug¬ 
gling to maintain their conscience and sense of truth against 
the prevailing superstitions of the ago. Kvery external object 
was then believed to consist of two parts—the rtcr/ffoiry, Avhich 
represented the solid visible framcivork, alone cognisable by 
the senses, and the substance^ which was the inward essence or 
Platonic idea, invisible to mortal eye, iiicommimicable to 
mortal touch. The popular notion of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine is, no doubt, that the change believed to be effected 
in the Eucharist is not of ‘ the substance,’ but of * the acci- 
^ dents.’ This would scorn (on the whole) the view of Aquinas, 
who maintains not, indeed, that the accidtnfa of the bread and 
wine arc changed, but that the substance is changed, not merely 
into the suhstance^ but into the accidents of the body and 
blood.f This is clear not only from the legends of the bleed¬ 
ing wafers and the like, but from the common language used 
as to the portentous miracle by which the visible earthly 
elements are supposed to be transformed into something in¬ 
visible and celestial. But the true scholastic doctrine is 
wholly inconsistent with any such supposition. The ‘sub- 
^ stance ’ spoken of is not the material substance, but the 


* The connexion of these materialist views of the Sacniment with 
the scliolaHtic distinction between * substance ’ and ‘accidents’ has been 
well ])ointcd out by two distinguished scholars who, whenever they 
apply themselves to theological subjects, speak with a lucidity and an 
authority which render their words as invigorating as too many of the 
modem speculations on this subject are wearisome and enfeebling— 
Bishop Tbirlwall in his Charge of 1854, and Dean Liddell in his ser¬ 
mon entitled ‘ There am I in the midst.' 

I Lib. ir. sent, dist viii. qu. 2; quoted in Bishop Thirlwall'a 
Charge of 1854, p. 82. 
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impalpable idea. The miracle, if it can be so called in any 
sense of that much vexed Avord, (consists in the transformation 
of one invisible object into another invisible object. The 
senses have no j)art or lot in the transaction, on one side or 
the other. Even the ^substance’* into which the ideal essence 
of the bread and Avine is transformed is not the gross corporeal 
matter of the bones and sincAvs and fluid of the human frame, 
but the ideal essence of that frame. It is, probably, not 
without design that Dr. Newman, in sjAcakiiig of the word 
‘ substance ’ lays doAvn so anxiously and precisely that ^ the 
‘ greatest phi1oso])hers knOAv nothing at all about it.’ The 
doctrine, thus conceived and thus stated in one of the decrees 
of Trent, is, as the Bishop of St. David’sf well exju'esses it, 
the assertion that ‘ one mctajdivsical entity is substituted for 
‘ another, equally beyond the gi'sisp of the human mind, and 
^ equally iiicaj)able of any predicate by Avhicli i( may become 
‘ the subject of an intelligible pro|U)sition.’ It is CA'ident that 
under cover of a Avord which cither moans nothing or some¬ 
thing Avhieh no one can understand, the whole idealistic philo¬ 
sophy, tlie wliole rationalistic thc(dog)*. tlie aa’IioIo Biblical and 
spiritual eoneoptions of the Eueliarist might steal in. 

It is difiicult, but it is instructive, to track out the course of 
this I’rotcan logomachy. The confusion pervades not only the 
words of the doctrine, but the forms Avliiili Iiua'c gathered round 
it. VV^liilst some of those forms have intensified tlie gross popular 
belief, and arc only cxpUcable on the supposition of its truth— 
such as the minute j)rccautions (toneerning the mode of disposing 
of the sacred elements, or of guarding them against the ti’ivial 
incidents of ever a* dav occurreiiec ; on the other hand, some of 
them arc only defensible on the hyjiotlicsis of the move sjnritual 
view to AvhichAve have just adA'crled. This is even more .apj)a- 
rent in the mcdian'al and Western, than in the Patristic and 
Oriental Church. We Imve seen that in the earlier ages it 
was the custom, as it still is in Eastern AAorshij), to give the 
Comnumion to infants. Tliis custom since the thirteenth 
century lias in the Latin Church been entirely i)roscribed. 
Partly, no doubt, this may liaAc .arisen from the fear—in¬ 
creasing with the increase of the superstitious A'cneration for 
the actual elements—lest the Avinc, or as it Avas deemed the 

* Tli« ambiguity which in the llonian slatement attaches to the 
word ‘subfitauce,’ in the Anglican statement attaches no less to the 
word ‘ real.’ * Nothing in this question can depend on the expression, 
' Jieal Presence ; everything on the sense Avhich is attached to it.’ 
(Bishop ThirlwalVs Chanje^ 18r>h p. CG.) 

f * Charge,’ 1854, p. 82. 
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sacred blood, should be S])ilt in the process; but partly also 
it arose from the repuj^nance which the more restless, rational, 
and reforming West felt against an infant's unconscious partici¬ 
pation in a rite which, according to any reasonable explanation 
of its import, could not be considered as useful to any except 
conscious and intelligent agents. In many of its aspects, no 
don])!, the same might be said of Baptism. But there it was 
at least j)Ossible io regard tlie rite in relation to children as 
equivalent to an enrolment in a new society—a dedication to a 
nier<*iful Saviour— a hoj)e that they would lead the rest of 
their lives according to this beginning- Not so the Eucharist. 
The Kucharist is eitlier a purely moral act, or else it is en¬ 
tirely inecbanica]. If viewed us a charm, as a medicine, it 
would be equally applicable to conscious or unconscious per¬ 
sons, to children or to full-grown men But if viewed as an act 
of tlic will, Infant Communion became an obA’ious incongruity, 
and accordingly, in spite of tlic long and venerable traditions 
whici) sustained the usage, it tvas deliberately abandoned by 
the Latin ChiircJi: and avc may bo sure that the enlightened 
sense of Christian Eurojic will ibr ever j^revent its rehabilita¬ 
tion. The rejection of Infant Communion is intelligible on 
tlie ]»rin(aple that the efficacy of the Eucharist is a moral in- 
fluc'nco-—it is totally indefcnsil)lc on the principle whether of 
Roman or Anglican divines, wlio maintain its efficacy, iiTCspcc- 
tively of any spiritual thouglit or reflection in the recipient 
Another chamre of the same kind in Western Christendom is 


equally open to this construction. One of the most common 
charges of Protestants against tl»e Church of Rome is its with¬ 
holding of the cup from the laity. The expression is not 
quite accurate. The ouj* is not absolutely withhold from 
laymen, inasmuch as it was the privilege of the Kings of 
France, and also is still given in cases of illness; and its 


retention is not from the laity as such, but fx'oni all, whether 
priests or laymen, that are not actually officiating. This, 
properly understood, places the custom on what is no doubt 
its true basis. It began, probably, like the denial of the 
Communion to infants, from an ap[)rchcnsion lest the chalice 
8houl<l be spilt in going to and fro, or lest the sacred liquid 
should adhere to the beards or moustaches of the bristling 
warriors of the Middle Ages. But it was justified on a ground 
which is fatal to the localisation of the Divine Presence in the 


earthly elements. It was maintained that the communicant 
received the benefits of tlie sacrament as completely if he par¬ 
took of one of the two species as if he partook of both. This 
was at once to assert that the efficacy of the sacrament did not 
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depend on the material elcmentjs. It was the same revolution 
with rcs])cct to the Eucharist that the almost contemporary 
substitution of si)rinkling for iranicrsion was in Baptism. Such 
a change in the matter of cither sacrament can only be justi¬ 
fied on the principle that the matter is but of small importance 
—that the main stress must be on the spirit. And when to 
this alteration of form was yet further added, in explanation 
of it, a distinct scholastic theory that each of tlic two species 
contained the substance of both, the doctrine of the supreme 
indifference of form Avas consolidated, so far as the meta^ 
physical subtleties and barbarous jdulosojihy of that age would 
allow, into a separate dogma. 

If the fine lines of Tluimaa Aquinas in his famous hymn, 
‘ Lauda Sion Salvatorcm/ liavc any sen>e at all, they mean 
that the body of Christ is not contained in the bread, nor the 
blood in the Avino, but that something different from each is 
contained In both ; and Avhat that soinethiiiff is must either be 
a purely spiritual Proseneo in the liearts of the faithful or else 
the presence of two ])hysical bodies existing on every altar at 
the same moment, wlileh is maintained by no one. 

When the Bohemian Utraqui&ts fimght Avilh desperate 
energy to recover the use of the <!up, thcA' Avere in one sense 
doubtless fighting the cause of the laity against the clergy, of 
old Catholic latitude against modern Homan rest fictions. But 
Avith that obliquity of purjHisc, Avliich sometimes charartcrises 
the fiercest ecclesiastical struggles, the Koman Church, on the 
other hand, Avas fighting tlic buttle of an enlarged and liberal 
view of the Sacraments against a fanatical insistance on the 
necessity of a detailed conformity to ancient usage. 

Of a piece Avith these indiciitions of a more reasonable A'iew, 
is the constant undcr-song of better sinrits from the earliest 
times, which maintains Avith regard to both Sacraments, not 
only that, in extreme cases, they may be dispensed Avith, but 
that their essence is to be liad Avithoxit the form at all. The 
bold doctrine of Wall—the great Anglican authority on In¬ 
fant Baptism—that Quakers may he regarded as baptised, be¬ 
cause they have the substance of that of which bufitisin is the 
sign, is justified by the maxim of the early Church that 
the martyrdom of the unbaptised is itself a baptism. And in 
like manner, the most Protestant of all the statements on this 
subject in the English Prayerbook is itself taken from an 
earlier rubric to the same effect in the mcditcA'a! Church:— 
‘ If a man ... by any just impediment do not receive 
♦ the Sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, the Church shall 
^ instruct him that ’ [if he fulfil the moral conditions of Com- 
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miinion,] ' he doth eat and drink the Body and Blood of our 
* Saviour Christ to liis soul’s health, although he do not receive 
‘ the Sacrament with his moutlC This principle is asserted in 
the Saruin Manual, which less distinctly, but not less posi¬ 
tively, allowed fif the j)ossihility of siiiritual communion ivhen 
actual rccei)t.ion of tlic elements was impossible.* 

Such a concession is in fact the (toncession of the whole 
]>rinciplc. In the more stringent view, the outwai’d reception 
of the two Sacraments was regarded as so absolutely necessary 
to salvation, that not even the innocence of the newborn babe 
nor the blameless life of Marcus Aurelius were allowed to 
plead against their lack of the outward form of one or the 
other. Hut the moment tliat the door is opened for the moral 
consideration of what is due to mercy and liuinauity, the 
whole fabric of the strict Sacramental system vanishes, and 
reason, justice, auvl charity step in to take their rightful places. 

IV. We have thus far endeavoured to show how in the vitals 
of the most mechanical theory of the Saeraments there was 
wra])t up a protest In favour of the most spiritual view. Let 
us for a inomoat take the reverse side of the incture, and show 
how, in the heart of the early Protestant Church, there has 
always been Avx’apt up a lurking tenderness for the purely out¬ 
ward and material view. 

AVIien the shock of tlic IJefonnation came, next after the 


Pope’s Supremacy and tlie doctrine of Justification by P^iith— 
ami in a certain sense more fiereelv even than either of those, 
l>ecause it concerned a tangible and visible object—the battle 
of llic Cliurcbes was fought over the Sacrament of the Altar. 

Each of the llcibrmcrs on tlie Continent made some fonnid- 


able inroad into the usages or the theories which the Roman 
Church had built up on the primitive ordinance. Yet, with one 
exception, they all rctaineil something of the old scholastic 
tlicory, or the old material sciitiincnt on the external sur¬ 
roundings of the grand spiritual conception of the Sacrament. 
Luther, the Titan of the age (as he has been termed by the 
great Roman Catholic theologian of Munich, who first of his 
co-religionists has dared to speak the truth concerning the rela¬ 
tions of the R(»mau and Protestant Churches)—In most points 
the boldest, the niost spiritual of all—on this point was the 
most hesitating and the most superstitious. Under the new 
name of ‘ Consubstantiation,’ the ancient dogma of ‘ Transub- 
‘ stantiation ’ received a fresh lease of life. The unchanged 
form of the Lutheran altar, nith crucifix, candles, and wafer, 


• Blunfs ‘ Anuot:ite(l Pniyor Book/ p, 291. 
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teatified to the comparatively unchanged doctrine of the Lu¬ 
theran sacrament. Melanchthon, Buccr, Calvin, all trembled 
on the same inclined slope; all laboured to retain some 
mixture of the physical with the purer idea of the meta¬ 
physical, moral efficacy of the Eucharistic rite. One only, 
the noble-minded Reformer of Zurich, * the clear-headed and 

* intrepid Zwingli,’* in treating of this subject, anticipated the 
necessary conclusion of the whole matter. In language, 
perhaps too austerely exact, but transparently clear, he recog¬ 
nised the full Biblical truth, that the operations of the Divine 
Spirit on the soul can only be through moral means ; and that 
the moral influence of the Sacrament is chiefly or solely 
through the potency of its unique coinnienioration of the most 
touching aud transcendent event in history. This is the 
doctrine, sometimes in contempt called Zwinglian, which 
in substance became the doctrine of all the * Rcfoi'ined 
^ Churches ’ properly so called, and in a more or less degree 
of all Pr(>testant Churches. It is well known how vehemently 
Luther struggled against it. In the jmTjccly hall of the old 
castle which crowns the romantic town of Marburg, took 
place the stormy discussion in which Luther and Zwingli, in 
the j)resencc of the Landgrave of Ilcsse, for two long days 
met lace to face, in the vain hope of convincing one another, 
with the ho])c, not equally vain, of at least jjarting in friend¬ 
ship. Everything whicli could be said on behalf of the 
dogmatic, coarse, literal interpretation of the institution was 
urged with tlie utmost vigour of W'ord and gesture by the 
stubborn Saxon. Everything which could be said on behalf 
of the rational, refined, spiritual construction was urged with 
a union of the utmost acuteness and gentleness by the sober- 
minded Swiss. Never before or since have the two views 
been brought into such close collision. Never before or since 
have their rcsi)cctive claims been urged with more ability. 
As regards the Continental Churches, the feud hsis never been 
altogether healed, but its virulence has been much abated; 
and in the Church of Prussia the earnest efforts of the father 
of the present Emperor produced an aec^ommodation suffi¬ 
ciently solid to admit of a union within the same ‘ Evanorelical 
^ Church/ 

V. Wc now turn to the relation of the two conflicting ten¬ 
dencies in England. It will not be suqwising to anyone who 

We quote from the ‘ Banipton Lectures on the Communion of 

* Saints,’ by the Rev. H. B. Wilson; a work too little known in pro¬ 
portion to the interest excited hy it at the time and to its own rare 
merits. 
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has followed our articles on the ecclesiastical system of this 
counti'y,* in which from time to time we have pointed out 
the essentially mixed aspect of the English character and of 
English institutions, the gradual development of our religious, 
side by side with the equally gradual development of our 
political, ordinances and ideas—fliat the conflict of thought, 
visible as we have seen even in tlie compact fabric both of 
the Roman and the Presbyterian Churches, should have left 
yet deeper traces in the Church of England. During the 
reign of Henry VIII. this hesitation was almost a necessary 
consequence of the laborious cflbrts by which King and people 
rose out of their own natural prepossessions into a higher 
region:— 

‘ Now half ai)j)eared 
Tlie tawny lion, piwing to got free 
Ilia hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 

And nimpunt shakes his brln<h:<l inane.’ 


No donbt the ancient doctrine of the Mass maintained its place 
during those eventful yeui's. Rut Tyndale had not spoken and 
written in vain; and already by the Royal theologian himself 
was issued one of those magnificent documents in which the 
true doctrine of the relation of form to spirit is set forth with 
a clearness of cx]»osition and of llionght that has never been 
snrpiissed. Tlie contradictions and vacillations in the growth 
of (.h'anmer’s o])inio]is on this {loint arc well known. Nothing 
can be more natural—nothing, wc may add, more creditable to 
his honesty and discrimination—than lliat he should have felt 
his way slowly and carefully through the labyrinth fromAvhich 
he had been slowly emerging. In Edward VI.reign, the in¬ 
fluence of the great Refonner of Zurich at last made itself 


felt in every corner of the ecclesiastical movement of Eng¬ 
land : t * De c<ena onines Augli recte sentiimt,’ writes Hooper 
to his Swiss friends in 1549 ; * Satisfecit })iis Eduardi re- 
^ fonnatio,’ writes RulHngcr. Al length Cramner’s agreement 
with the Helvetic Confession of lo.Tfi was complete. ‘ Canter¬ 
bury,’ writes a friend to Bullingcr in 1548, ^contrary to 
‘ expectation, inainlainod your ojiinion. It is all over with 
* the Lutherans.’ Ridley’s last sentiments, though guardedly 
expressed, Avcrc at the core the same as Cranraer’s. It was 
its persistent adhesion to the Swiss doctrine on the whole 
which made the Anglican Church, in spite of its episcopal 


* Sec Edinburgh Review, July, 1850; April, 18CG. 
f Sec Cardwell’s ‘ Two Liturgies,’ Pref. pp. 20-28. 
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government and liturgical worship, to be classed not amongst 
the Lutheran but amongst the Reformed Churches. 

Yet still the medizeval, or, if wc will, the Lutheran clement 
remained too strongly fixed to be altogether dislodged. At the 
distance of two centuries. Swift could regard his own Church 
as represented by Martin rather than by Jack. Lutheranism 
was In fact tlie exact shade which coloured the mind of EHza- 
betli, and of the divines Avho held to her. Her altar w'as 
precisely the Lutheran altar; her o]nnions were represented 
in almost a continuous line by one divine after another down 
to our own time. But they were always kept in check by the 
strong ZwingUaii atmosidierc which pervadc<l the original 
theology of the English Church, and which lias been its 
prevailing hue ever since. Into this more rcasonahlc theology 
almost every exi>rcssion that has been since used (till quite our 
modem times) might be resolved. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that in the earlier years of the reign of Elizabeth, not 
only the (^uccn herself, but a very large ix)rtion of the 
English Clergy, who liad been brought uji in the Romish 
doctrine, still held opinions scarcely distinguishable from it; 
thus it came to jiass that, in the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation which pervaded all their Avork, the frainci’s of the 
formularies, though determined to kcoj> the Zwinglian doctrine 
intact, yet often so exjircssed it as to make it look as much 
like Lutlioruuisni us possible. Elizabeth herself, when ci*oss- 
questiomal in her sister's time, evaded the doctrine rather than 
stated it distinctly. There are still to be seen rudely carved 
on a stone under the pulpit of the Church of Walton on 
Thames the lines in which she gave tlic answer that to many a 
devout spirit in the English Church has seemed a sufficient 
reply to all questionings on the subject:— 

‘ dirist was the Word and spake it, 
lie took tlie hread and hruku it; 

And wl»ut the Word doth make it 
That 1 l>oiiovc and take it’ 


The Articles as finally drawn up in her reign exhibit this 
same reluctance to exclude positively one or other of the two 
views. The 28th Article, as originally written in Edward VI,’s 
time, had expressed the exact Helvetic doctrine. A sentence 
was added in which, amidst a crowd of Zwinglian expressions, 
one yvord —‘ given ^—was inserted which, though not neces¬ 
sarily Lutheran or Roman, certainly lent itself to that mean¬ 
ing. The 29th Article, on ‘ the Avicked which eat not the 
* Body of Christ in the use of the Lord’s supper,’ Avhich was 
added in Elizabeth’s time, was obviously meant to condemn 
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the doctrine that there is any reception possible but a moral 
reception. But—not to speak of the slight wavering, at its 
close, of the positivencss of its opening—this very Article, 
though authorised by the canons of 1603, and by implication 
in the Caroline Act of Uniformity in 1662, does not occur in 
the edition of the Articles (which are here only 38 in number), 
autliorised by the 13th of EliTiabeth, That is to say^ this 
most Protestant of all the Articles is confirmed by what the 
High Church party regard as the authority of the Church 
in Convocation, and by the High Church legislature of 
Charles H/s time, but it was not confirmed by the Act 
which first imposed the Articles, and which had for its object 
the admission of Presbyterian orders. 

The Catechism, whi<di originally contained no exposition 
of the sacraments at all, in the time of James L received a 
supplement, in which for one moment the highly rhetorical 
language of the fathers and schoedmen is strongly pressed :— 
‘ The Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken 
‘ and received in the Ijord’s Supper.’ But then the quali¬ 
fying clause comes in, * by the faitliful; ’ and these very words 
are furtlicr restricted as desr^ribing not the breail and wine, but 
the ‘ thing signified thereby.’ The strong denial of ‘ the Real 
‘ and bodily,’ the ‘ Jieal and essential Presence,’ which was in 
Edward VI.’s time incorporated in the 28th Article, and aftcr- 
Avards appended to the Prayerhook in his Declaration of 
Kneeling, was in Elizabetirs time omitted altogether, and 
Avhcu reviveil in Charles IP’s time, Avas altered to meet the 
A’icAvs of tljc tlicn predominant High Church divines; tliough 
the Declaration itself Avas restored at the request of the 
I^uritun ]>artv. But th(5 Avords ‘ real and en^vntial Presvnvv 
^ there hvivy ’ Avcrc omitted, and the Avords ‘ corporal presence ’ 
substituted for them. The consequence is, that while the 
adoration of the elements or of ' any eorfioral jircsence of 
^ Christ’s natural flesh and bliMKl ’ is strictly forbidden as 
Idolatrous, the worship of ‘ any real and essential jiresence 
‘ there being of Christ’s natural flesh and blood ’ is by impli¬ 
cation not condcinnetl by this Declaration of the Rubric. 
The Privy (’ouiicil conceded to Mr. Bennett the benefit of 
this distinction. 

Most characteristic of all is the combination of the two 
tendencies in the words of the administration of the Eucharist. 
In tlie first Prayerbook of Edward VI., which retained as 
much as possible of the ancient forms both in belief and usage, 
the words Avere almost the same as now in the Roman Church, 
and as formerly in the Sarum Missal:—‘ The Body of our Lord 
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* Jesus Christ, which was given for tliee, preserve thy body and 

* soul unto everlasting life/ In the second Prayerbook of 
Edward VI., when the Swiss influence had taken complete 
]»ossession of the English licformcrs, this clause was dropped, 
and in its place was substituted the Avords, * Take and eat 
‘ this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on 
^ Him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving/ In tlie 
I’raycrbook of Elizabeth, and no doubt by her desire, the 
two clauses were united, and so have remained ever since, 

* Excellently w'ell done was it/ says an old Anglican divine,* 

^ of Queen Elizabeth and her Koformers, to link both to- 
‘ gether; for between the Body and Blood of Christ in 
‘ the Eucharist, and tlie Sacramental Commemoration of His 

* Passion, there is so inscijainblc a league as snbuht they 
‘ cannot, except they cont^hV ^Excellently w'cll done was it/ 
we may add, to leave this standing proof, in the very heart of 
our most solemn service, that the two views which have from 
the earliest times divided the Christian Church are compatible 
^vith joint Christian communion—so that in the Church of 
England at least Luther and Zwiugll miglit feel themselves 
at one; that the Puritan Edward and the Roman Mary might, 
had they lived under the Latitiidniariaa though Tjutheran 
Elizabeth, have thus far worshipped together; that neither the 
one view nor the other can be ojectc<l from the Church witlumt 
rending asunder part of the tissue of its m(»st sacred ordinance. 

VI. Such was the general state of the controversy down to 
the commencement of the Oxfonl movement of —we may 

idmost say down to the revival of that movement in 1804. 
We ])ointed f)ut in our notice of ^ Ritualism ’ h(»w large a ])art 
has been played in tlie hicrarchi('-al and jcsthetical agitation 
which bears that name, by the exaltation of the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist in its material aspect. These modern ex¬ 
pressions of the doctrine far outran all previous statements of 
it iji the disprofjortionate, exaggerated, and fantastic im])or- 
tance which in word and act Avas ostcmtatiously ascribed to the 
mechanical rite. Two champions of this tendency assumed 
a jwomiuent position- One M'as the genial Anrhdea(!on of 
Ta\inton, whose special delight it is to defy la>vful autho¬ 
rity ill all its forms, whether Bishop, Archbishop, Privy Coun¬ 
cil, or School Inspector, and who escaped a direct (!ollision 
with tike SuYircme Court by a happy legal accident. The 
other, equally ]>ervcrse and equally determined, Avas Mr. 
Bennett, of Frome. On two or three crude publications of 


* L'Estrangc, ‘Alliance of Divine Offices/ p. 219. 
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this strange theologian (but we believe conscientious and 
active ])astor), the Puritan section of the Eiiglisli Church, 
goaded, no doubt, almost beyond endurance by the defiant 
(diallcnges and overbearing pretensions of their old enemies, 
fastened, as the best chance of expelling these ‘troublers of 
‘ Israel ’ from the National Church. Wc have never con¬ 
cealed our opinion that the modern practice, revived by the 
High Church party themselves, and only at last borrowed 
from them by their opponents, of jmshing to extremities 
those legal prosecutions for thcologi(%al opinions, is in a high 
degree lu>th injurious and futile. We lament that even in 
a]»[»eanince the eminent Prelates, who have presided over the 
great see of London, should have lent their names to the 
ominous ]»rcccdent of constituting the Pisliop of the metro- 
j)(ilis the censor of all clerical works issuing from any London 
puldisher. Hut the prosecution (nice begun, of nccessitv 
})assed through the usual stages till it reached the Final t'ourt 
of A})])eal. There has i*arely, if ever, boon so numerous 
a triliuual. It (um.sisled of tlio Lord Chancellor, the Northern 
Primate, the Metro]Kilitan Ilishojj, three of the most eminent of 
the Equity Judges, an ex-C'liicf .rustice of Bengal, and the 
J^rofessor of Intcniatitmal Law at Oxford. On the Htli of 


fliiiic, a crowd of cagt'r clergy assembled to hear the decision 
on this controvei’sy, tlic most direct that lias been given in 
England since Latimer first and then C'l’anmer were consiirtied 
to the flames at Oxford for denvlng the floctrine which in sub- 
stance, or in apjjcarancc, the moilcrn teachers of Oxford are 
charged with asserting. The decision avjus that Avhich Philip of 
Hesse Avould fain have jimeured in the C'astle of Alarbiirg; 
it is that which we liave always jiredictcd as the inevitable 
consequence of any just and e(|ultablc consideration of formu¬ 
laries so mixed as avo have shoAvn those of the Church of 
England to be. The statements of Mr. Bennett Averc of such 
an extravagant kind as to test the forbearance of the Court to 
the very utmost. His original position—only retracted under 
])rcssure of his spiritual iulAiscr, and in the {)ros])cct more or 
less imminent of prosecution—exceeded even the limits of the 
Jloinan doctrine iteelf. It asserted ‘ a real, actual, and visible 
‘ presence of the Lord on the altars of oiir churches.^ We have 
already seen that the Roman doctrine in its scholastic form 
teaches that, Avbatever else may he ihe Presence in the 
Eucharist, it is at least invisible.^ To the original doctrine 


* The Uoinan Cato.rliisiu itself c■xp^cs3Iy speaks of the ‘ Corpus 
‘ Domini rjiiod in EucharLlia occiille latct.’ See Mr. Steplieiis’ learned 
arguuicut, p. 9. 
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of Mr. Bennett, if to any human statement whatever, the 
famous lines of Dryden are strictly applicable:— 

‘ The literal sense is hard to flesh and blood; 

But nonsense never cjui be understood.* 

For this absurd expression, which deserves to be recorded 
as markinj; the length to which the materialising view of 
the Eucharist was carried by its chosen advocate, was sub¬ 
stituted another by which the writer professed to intend the 
same thing, but which, being a shade less explicit, the Judges 
considered that they might in a penal prosecution regard 
more leniently. Moreover, this assertion of the ‘ real, actual, 
^and’ (as it was now worded) ^ objective t presence,’ was 
coupled with a scries of other epithets, * sjnritual,’ ‘ super- 
‘ natural,’ * sacrament.al,’ ‘mystical,’ ‘ineffjible’—expressions 
which cither indicate that the matter of which the writer is 
speaking is beyond the capacity of any words to represent, or else 
resolve themsch’es into the Reformed or Zwin^rlian view wliich 
he believed himself to be condemning. Of this, and the like am¬ 
biguities in all of Mr. Bennett’s statements, the Judges gladly 
availed themselves, and came to the unanimous conclusion, 
though ‘ not without doubts and diversities of opiniou,’ ‘ that 
‘ the charges against him are not so clearly made out as the 
‘ rules of penal proceedings require; and that he is therefore 
‘ entitled to the benefit of any such doubt as may exist.’ The 
result is, that the Lutheran doctrine of a Presence, an efficacy 
in the Sacrament, irrespective of the communicant—which 
is separable only b>' a hair’s breadth, if it be scj)arable at all, 
from the authorised Roman doctrine—has been found tolerable 
within the Church, which lias itself accepted in the larger 
part of its formularies the doctrine (as the «ludginent expressly 
and prominently puts forth) directly opposite to this. The 
Higli Church jiarty, therefore, have for the first time received 
a legal recognition of their views in this matter, and no 
further attempt can be made by their opponents on this 
ground to eject them from the National Church. We have 
not dissembled tlic repugnance which we feci, and which, no 
doubt, is shared by a large part not only of the Protestant 
but of the Christian world, to a mode of teaching, which, if 
not (as in many cases it is) wholly unmeaning, has a direct 
tendency to reduce the most sacred and edifying ordinance of 
Christianity, and therefore, in a certain degree, Christianity 


* We decline to use the word ‘objective’ in the discussion, ns 
being itself open to new ambiguities, and unknown to earlier theology. 
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itflelf, to a material, local, irrational form. But the coexist¬ 
ence of the two views has, as we have already pointed out, 
been endured for so lon^r, and more or less in every Church, 
that there is no great additional strain on our forbearance in 
an open avowal of that which has long been tacitly permitted. 

The ‘high road’ of the Church, as has been well expressed, 
is still declared by the Judgment to be fur the reasonable 
and spiritual doctrine. But in its bye j)ath8 there has been 
allowed a place for those who delight to dwell in the outward 
forms. The decision of the Court of Arches declared that 
whilst the Reformed view was tolerated, the Lutheran view 
WHS maintained by the Church. The final Judgment, on the 
c<*ntriiry, has announced that, whereas the Lutheran view is 
tolcnited, the Reformed view is maintained. 

VII. There arc, however, other aspects of the Judgment 
which are more than sufficient to compensate for any temporary 
defeat of one party or temporary exaltation of the otlicr. The 
decision in the case of Mr. Bennett is but a signal currying out 
ofthusc pi’inciples of law and equity, which have characterised 
the greater judgments of the Supreme Court of Appeal for the 
last twenty years, wliich we in these jmges have earnestly and 
constantly defended, and against wliich the High Church 
j)arty have hitherto vehemently jivotested. It was tlicy w'ho 
began the series of ecclesiastical litigations in the case of Mr. 
(lorhani, and who continued it in the cases of Mr. Wilson and 
Dr. Williams. In l>oth instances they were foiled by the de¬ 
termination of the Supreme Tribunal to view the statements 
sought to be assailed not in the heated atmosphere of partisan 
theologians, but by the dry daylight of English law—not w'ith 
the intention of excluding everything which could jiossibly be 
excluded, but of including everything which could possibly be 
included. Of these princijdcs the Evangelical party reaped 
the fruits in 1850, and the Liberal Theologians in 18()4. And 
now the w'hcel of theological j)rosccution had turned round its 
w'holc cycle, and the defeated assailants of 1850 and 1864 
found themselves the endangered defendants in 1872. Had 
the policy which they so vehemently, wc may say so fiercely, 
urged on the two former occasions been applied to themselves 
on this occasion, there cannot be a doubt of the result. Mr. 
Bennett must have been condemned; and his admirers must 
have sustained at least an ignominious discomfiture, if not a 
rigid exclusion from the Church. But the Supreme Court of 
Appeal held on its even course, undeterred by intimidations 
or recriminations on one side or the other; and the result has 
been that the same measure that was meted, in spite of the 
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furious protestations from the Ilijjh Church school, to the 
Vicar of Bramford Speke and the Vicar of Broad Chalk, has 
been now meted out to the Vicar of Frome Selwood. A^ain 
and again, in the course of the recent* decision, the toleration 
of the Lutheran or Itoman d<xjlrine of the Exicharist is based 
on the maxims laid down for tlie toleration of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Baptism, of the free critical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and of the Origenist doctrine of Future Punish¬ 
ment. It is the last and crowning triumph of the Christian 
latitudinarianism of the Church of England, And the very 
extravagance of Mr. Bennett’s positions, by offering the most 
crucial test for the application of these just and wise jirinciples, 
signalises the extent of the victory thus obtained in the cause 
of freedom- Even had his original statement been ]>rcscrved 
intact, it seems to us that the breadth of the jmnciplcs licre 
laid down would have been sufficient to have covere<l it. ‘ A 
‘ visible ju’esence’ of that which on all hands is allowed to be 
invisible, might fairly ha\c been declared to he itself uiimcan- 


* Tliere is one point on M'hich wo venture to |K»int out a difTiTcnce 
hetwoen the Bcniioit and the Oorliiiin Judgments, in which wc cannot 
]yai think that the Gorham Judgment rests on a broader and sounder 
foundation. The Bciinott Jiidgment aj)poars to proceed throughout on 
the asHunqition that each ibriuulary of tlie Church must be Uiken hy 
itself; and that though the titmost care is to be Uiken to give the de- 
fendant tlje benefit of any doubt where a contradiction is ajiparent, 
yet his btatciueuts must l»e judged by each separate statement of llie 
ibrinidaries. The (lorlmm Judgment, <in the other hand, proceeded 
not only on this assumption but on the iiirtlier principle that, wherever 
difFerciit Kcnsea might be attacluid to the difierent formularies, the 
lawfulness of each contested statement might bo judgcnl liy its con¬ 
formity with the result of the whole lormularies tfikeii togi'tlier. This 
view is yet further necessitated by tlic undoubted liistorical fact—on 
whicli, perhaps, neither Judgment lias dwelt sufliciently—that the 
formularies of the Church of J*]ngland contjiin avowedly at least two, 
jirobalily more, contradictory currents of doctrine. It is evident from 
the mere fact of the modification of the formularies iis noticed above, 
that now one, and now another, of these currents lias prevailed against 
the other; but each is not less rcyJly fiotving side by side, and it is 
because each school can avail itself of the conflicting traces thus left on 
the various parts of the formularies that it is justified in holding its 
ground, Wlien, whether in legal judgments or in common parlance, 
the; Church of England (and the same, mutatis viutandts^ may be 
of tlu! Church of Home, or of the Cliurch of Scotland), is said to hold 
Biach and such a dfictrine, it would be more true to fact to say that 
every considerable Chtirch —the English Church, perliapa, more tlian 
most—holds a variety of doctrines which, though in theniselves con¬ 
tradictory, can be practically blended into one harmonious whole. 
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ing; and, if unmeaning, then capable of the same charitable 
construction which, under like circumstances, the Judgment 
has placed on the words * adoration,’ ^sacrifice,’ and ‘ objec- 
‘ tive presence.’ In fact there are very few deviations from 
the formularies which this decision would not cover; and if 
in the case of Mr. Heath and Mr. Voysey, an acquittal 
was not found possible, it is cnougli (without referring to 
the more special ])cculiarities of those two jn'osecutions) to 
jKiint out that the principles which guided the Gorham 
•Judgment -were not on those occasions, as on this, expressly 
invoked. It is to be hoped that all parties may learn some 
lessons of moderation from this striking failure of the attcmjit 
convict one wlio had, even in the favourable judgment of 
the Dean of the Court of Arches and of his own party, boon 
guilty of crude, rash, iind inconsiderate expressions, and whose 
own exposition of his ojnnions Inid been condemned as ‘ erro- 
* neons by the very divine whose opinions Mr, Ilcnnett seems to 
‘ have sought to rejiresent.’ I'lie theological dis])utants of all tlie 
various schools Avithin the Churcli may see that there is a more 
excellent way ofsilencing their oj)ponents than by bringing them 
hcfiire a court of law, which is by the very nature of the case 
])recludod from discussing the tendencies and pretensions M’hich 
arc really, or would he dconiod by the combatants, the most 
dangerous. All may loam the Avisdom and charity of abstain¬ 
ing from Avild defiances and coarse exaggerations, which, though 
they happily fail in most cases to disturb the unimpassioned 
atmos))hcrc of a legal tribunal, arc needlessly irritaling and 
inflaming to the mass of inimls Avhich constitute the jmblic 
opinion of the Church at large. 

And this leads us to yet one more general con¬ 
clusion. Tliis decision, received Avith such exultation by the 
High Church party, has been delivered in their favour by 
the very tribunal Avhieh, so long as it jmuiounced in favour 
of tolerating those Avhom they Avcrc seeking to exclude, Avas 
assailed by every ej)ecie8 of theological ribaldry, as a dis¬ 
grace, a AATong, an oppression, Avliich must be subverted 
at all liazards. Now, Jur the fij'st time, or nearly for the 
first time (for it may be remembered tliat a slight lull in 
the tempest of vrtuperation occurred Avhen in like manner 
tlie Sujwcmc Court aflmitted the lawfulness of some of their 
prac^tices in the case of AV'esterton t>. Liddell), the note is 
changed. The lay character, the mixed character, the legal 
character, the regal character, of the tribunal—every one of 
which Avere regarded as fatal counts in the indictment against 
it—are gladly overlooked, and the general exclamation is— 
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‘ A Daniel come to judgment—yeu, u Daniel. 

0 wise young judge, liow do I honour thee! 

A Diiuiel, still I siiy, a second Daniel.' 

It is not Avith the view of taunting our opponents with incon¬ 
sistency that we call attention to tins change of front. We 
are only too happy in this as in all matters to build silver 
bridges for our flying enemies. Yet it is worth noting, as a 
proof of the hollowness and futility of these party war-cries. 
The constitution of the Court of Appeal is not less objectionable 
now than it was when it was the butt of every sarcasm in Con¬ 
vocation and Church Congress; or than when an anxious crowd 
of ecclesiastics hung breathless on the debate in the House of 
Lords which was to determine Avhether or no it was to be 
altered. Wc know now wdiat these declarations really meant. 
They meant only the excessive, though natural, desire to have 
a Court Avhich should always decide in the direction agreeable 
to the partisans of a single school. 

But there is a deeper and more universal lesson to be 
learned from this ac(iuieaccnce in the judgment of the Court of 
Aj)peal. Twice over it has been our lot to show how tnie and 
(in the best sense) Catholic— Jioav truly in accordance witli 
the highest and best authorities of the Church itself—have been 
the decisions of this high tribunal. Twice over it Avas our duty 
to shoAv how the Supremacy of the CroAvn as thus exercised 
was in fact the best safeguard at once of the order and of the 
freedom of the Church. Our opinion is now confirmed by the 
most reluctant witnesses. And, if In the heat of disap])oint- 
ment or alarm, there should now be others who should be 
tempted by the recent Judgment to attack tlie tribunal Avhicli 
has tolerated the opinions Avhich they condemn, to them also a 
few moments’ reflection avjU sIioav that they have no real ground 
of complaint. It was by the «Iudgincnts of 1850 and 1864 
that the Puritan and the Liberal schools of the Church were 
able to hold their ground; and those Judgments proceeded 
on precisely the same general principles as that which has 
noAV acquitted their ancient adversaries. On the occasion of 
the first of these Judgments, we stated that it proceeded on 
‘ the general truth that the Church of England is not High, 
^ nor Ijow, but Broad.’ This has been confirmed by each of 
the two great Judgments that have succeeded. It is Broad, 
not because it includes a school to which from the days 
of Cudworth downwards that proud name has justly been 
awarded, but because it includes all the other elements of 
ecclesiastical life, without which a Church consisting merely 
of latitudinarians would become as narrow as they. This, we 
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have repeatedly said, is essential condition, tlie high voca¬ 
tion, of a National Church. Each body of Nonconformists 
in England—tlic Free Church, the United Presbyterians 
of Scotland —the wonld-be Anglo-Catholic Nonjuring sect, 
whether in the past or the future of the English Church, 
has its being only by virtue of sustaining one single mode of 
thought and of excluding all besides.* A remarkable example 
of this has lately been given in the burst of fury against the 
Established Church of Scotland lately exhibited by the Scottish 
Dissenters on the express ground that it ha<l consented to admit 
a wider, larger, teaching of Christian truth. It has been the 
glory of the C^hurch of Scotland that in its pale have been nur¬ 
tured tlic most lil)eral elements of Scottish theology, the very 
existence of which wthin the borders of the seceding Church 
tlie chief officer of that Chiireli has recently repudiated as 
a shocking imjjossibility. It has been the glory of the Church 
of England that, taking it not at its real worst but at its 
ideal best—iu»t according to the clamorous re]>rescTitations 
of tlic ])artisaus of its various sections, but according to the 
inherent virtue of the ccmstitiition wliich it has derived from 
the mixed character of the English Commonwealth—it has 
‘room’ for all. It is by their juxtajH)sition, by their friction, 
by the mutual toleration of each other, expressed by the 
fact that thej' arc all alike subject to the supreme law of 
the land, and to that only, that tlic existence of the National 
Cliundi is justified, and that the best hopes are affi>rded of its 
ultimate enlargement, purification, and elevation. It is not the 
High Church school, nor even the Church of England itecif, 
which is the chief gainer by the recent decision; it is the 
general cause of Christian moderation and Christian truth. 
Had the (Jorham decision ejected the Evangelical school, the 
nation of England would not have been quit of them. They 
would have remained, but in a lower and narrower [diase 
of bitter nonconformity. Had the ‘Essays and Reviews” 
Judgment ejected the advocates of free inquiry, free inquiry 
Mwild not have been 8U))prcssed, It ivould only have assumed 
n fiercer, wilder, more destructive character. Had the Ben¬ 
nett Judgment ejected Mr. Bennett and his friends, they 
would still have remained a thorn in our sides not the 
less provoking and irritating, because they would have been 
goaded from without into every fantastic rejirisal, both in 
act and word. It lias been bai)pily ordered otlierwisc; and 

* This is well discussed in the recent Bampton Lectures of the 
Rev. G. 11. Curtcis, on ‘ Dissent in relation to the Church,’ 
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though we dare not presume on tlie softening effects even of 
justice and mercy on the inveteracy of i)arty zeal; though we 
dare not expect toleration from a S(;hool whose usual practice 
has been only to recognise the Avord as a|)plied to itself; though 
this moderation may possibly be abused, and its sweet natural 
fruits ])oisoncd and embittered by the violence of faction 
—^^yct we shall never regret that avc have stood by the sound 
principles which in its three ])riiu*ipal decisions have inspired 
tlie hopes and guided the ])olicy of this august tribunal; 
we shall yet l(>ok hopefully forward to the general atmosphere 
of calm content whicrh such a concurrence of fliulgineuts so 
gravely, impartially, and wisely expressed is likely to produce. 
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T^uuitful as the decade in which we are living has shown 
itself in great and unprecedented episodes of history, it 
may be said to exhibit no feature more strongly marked than 
the accomplishment (as it would seem) of the task of forging 
links of communication between the most widely sundered 
corners of the earth, and of casting down the few barriers that 
remain interposed between nation and nation. Viewed in this 
light, it is not a little singular that the very last of the strong¬ 
holds of exclusion and rigid abhorrence of ^ men from afar ’ 
should be found in a long and narrow peninsula jutting out 
into seas that have been furrowed for years past by the keels 
of European vessels, and offering in its long and deeply-in¬ 
dented coast-line no less an incentive to navigation than that 
with which the British Isles are proverbially blessed; but 
nevertheless preserving a fixed resolve that no stranger shall 
set foot withm its bounds, and holding its people in the grip of 
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an iron tyranny %hicti forbids their seeking, hnpjrledge of the 
world beyond their chores. Such is the condition of aifairs 
at present in the kingdom of Corea; but the shadow—or, 
perhaps, it were better to say the light—of Western ad¬ 
vances has already fallen upon its borders, and the bulwarks of 
this last refuge of Turanian self-seclusion are visibly doomed 
to overthrow. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that geographers know 
more of Central Africa and its mountain and river systems 
than they do of the interior of this mere ]>rornontory, inter¬ 
posed like a wedge betw’ccn the seas of China an<l Japan. 
With the exception of some scanty notices collected by the 
earlier Jesuit missionaries in China and by writ<'i*s such as 
Koempifer and Siebold in Japan, no published accounts of the 
geography or constitution of the Corcan kingdom arc in 
existence; and although the coast surveys cffcct(Kl at divers 
times by British and French men-of-war liavc made the ex¬ 
ternal contour of the jicninsula sufficiently m'cII ku(nvn for 
purposes of navigation, nothing but the barest notion of the 
internal configuration of the country has been arrived at. 
According to the latest writer who has devoted a chapter to 
this subject^— 

‘ CoT(*a is a peninsula lyinj^ obliquely N.W. by S.K., lat. 34® 40' and 
42* 30', :ui(l long. 12.5® to 129° E., bounded on the f‘ast b}' the »Sea of 
Japan, on the south by the Yellow Sea, on the west liy the Yellow Sea 
and the Gulf of Pcchili, and on the north by the rivora Ya-lu and Tu- 
men, which sej^nrato the country from Chinese and Kussian Manchuria 
respectively. The urea is estimated at 79,414 sijuare miles, exclusive 
of the numerous islands which crowd its southern and v/estorn shores, 
or more than one and a quarter times larger tlian Shantung (tlie pro¬ 
vince of China lying opposite to Corea), and more than three times 
larger than Scotland. It is a land of mountains, which ns a rule are 
higher than those of Shantung, many on the seaboard reaching an eleva¬ 
tion of from 1,000 to 8,000 feet, according to the mouRureincuts of our 
nautical surveyors. The valleys are said to bo fertile, and the moun¬ 
tains in many parts of the country are often covered to their summits 
with dense forests.* {WilUamsonj voL ii. p. 295.) 

With the exception of a few particulars respecting the 
course of the two great rivers of Corea, this passage comprises 
very nearly all that European geographers find to say in 
attempting to describe the Corean peninsula; whilst, if we 
turn to Chinese sources, we meet with equal ignorance plus 
an entire and characteristic indifference. Content in sclf- 
gratulation on the allegiance to his sacred Majestj^ tlie Son of 
Heaven which modem Corean rulers have found it convenient 
to profess, the Chinese have never manifested a desire to 
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become intimately acquainted with this, their nearest neigh¬ 
bour; but have striven, on the other hand, to confine within 
the narrowest possible limits the commercial intercourse which 
human instincts and necessities have created even here. The 
stringent severity with which Chinese and Coreans are kept 
as much as possible apart arises in great measure, no doubt, 
from the ingrained distrust and dislike of everything ‘ non- 
‘ Chinese,’ which forms so important an element in the cha¬ 
racter and policy of tlie Celestial Empire; but it is also partly 
due to the traditions of enmity which have grown out of cen¬ 
turies of warfare, dating from times anterior to the Christian 
era; when the kingdom of Ch’ao-Sicn, as Corea was termed 
in the second century li.c., gave abundance of trouble to the 
Chinese emperors of the Han dynasty. Long previously to 
this, viz., towards the end of the twelfth century n.c., ac¬ 
cording to the ti'aditions preserved in the Shoo King or Book 
of History, a scion of the dymusty of Shaug had retired to the 
Corean peninsula on the overthrow of that ill-fated line, and 
to him is attributed, although doubtless mythically, the first 
introduction of hiunanising influences among the ‘ barbarians’ 
who up to this time had dwelt among the mountain-fastnesses 
east of the river Liao. This river, ti-avcrsing what is now 
the ^Vlanclmrian prt>viucc of Feng-t’icn, was for many cen¬ 
turies the frontier between the territory chaimedby the Chinese 
sovereign and that of Ch’ao-sien, though it was repeatedly 
crossed by ambitious invaders, notJibly during tlic reigns of 
the T’ang dynasty, coinciding Avith the period of the Heptarchy 
in England. At this tunc the country appears to have been 
divided behveen several independent rulers, some of whom 
were of Chinese descent, and the jiopulation generally Avas 
tinctured also to a large extent Avith Chinese elements, due to 
the numbers of emigrants and outlaws Avho sought refuge 
from the tyranny or disorders of their own country under the 
easier rule of the petty Corean kings. The Mongol conquerors 
of China, in our thirteenth century, extended tlieir sway over 
tlie greater part of Corea, incoriM)rating the Avhole of its- 
provinces Avith the Chinese empire; but on the accession to 
poAver of the founder of the Ming dynasty, at the close of 
the fourteenth century, this ruler acknowledged the sove¬ 
reignty of the then claimant of tlie Corean throne, and conferred 
upon him a patent of investiture with the title of Kao-li* 

• This designation, derived from one of the ancient dynastic titles 
of the kingdom, is the ori^n of our Avord Corea (the French Corde), 
obtained trough the Japanese, by Avhom the Chinese sound is repre¬ 
sented os Ku-rau 
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Wantr or feudatory King of Corea. Tribute was regularly 
paid by this prince and his successors during several centuries 
to the sovereigns of the Ming dynasty, and the kingdom was 
mapped out on the Chinese model into provinces (at that time 
called <ao), prefectures, departments, and districts. The peace 
and ])ro8perity which Corea had long enjoyed under the 
nominal sway of the Chinese sovereignty was at length rudely 
interrupted by an invasion from Japan, when the victorious 
usurper Taicosama resolved upon making this country the 
basis of operations for his meditated conquest of China. The 
liistorians of the Ming dynasty narrate with grief how the 
Japanese army, many tens of thousands strong, landed in A.D. 
1592 on the shores of Corea and overran the entire country 
almost uno|)posed. The King, abandoning his capital, fled 
to the Chinese Court for assistance, and a powerful Chinese 
army was despatched to Corea, only, however, to encounter 
ignominious defeat at tlic hands of the Japanese. Wan-Li, 
the reigning empemr, was fain to make terms with Taicosama, 
and to recognise him as sovereign not only of Japan but also 
of a large portion of Corea itself, though notwitlistanding this, 
hostilities continued to be waged at intervals between the 
Chinese and Japanese forces until the final retreat of the 
latter from Corea in 1598. 

Singularly enough, it is to the period of this incursion that 
the interest of European nations in Corcan affairs must be 
traced, and its remote effects are even now ajiparent among 
the political influences of the day. The invasion of Taicosama 
was the means of introducing Christianity into Corea, and here, 
if subsequent experience may be trusted, the Western religion 
found—if not a congenial soil—at least more steadfast believers 
than have hitherto been acquired in any Asiatic country. The 
Jesuit historians of Japan relate that the army sent across the 
sea to achieve the conquest of Corea consisted wholly of Chris¬ 
tian converts, and their two chief lenders were among the most 
notable Christian magnates of an empire which had been looked 
upon shortly before this epoch as on the point of becoming 
wholly converted to the Cross. A missionary named Cespedes 
was actually j)crmittcd to accomi)any the expedition and to 
look forward to the evangelisation of Corea. The sj)lendid 
visions of the Church were, however, destined to be cruelly 
shattered, and if the Jesuit narrator may be believed, the 
mission of tlie Christian arjny to Corea was resolved upon by 
Taicosama as much with the design of insuring its destruction 
as with the hope of achieving the conquest of the country. 
After the exj^edition had sailed, the proscription of Chris- 
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tianity which had been for some time threatening was finally 
declared, and of the Christian soldiers who crossed the straits 
in 1592 few if any returned to their native land when Corea 
was finally evacuated seven years afterwards. The seed, 
however, had been dropped in the soil newly laid open before 
the untiring husbandmen of the Order of Jesus, and from the 
close of the sixteenth century to the present day, whilst all the 
world besides has been content well-nigh to forget the exist¬ 
ence of this most remote and forlorn of Asiatic j)eo])les, tlie 
Church has never turned away her steadfast gaze from the 
field where such abounding harvests had been promised. 

When the Ming dynasty fell and Peking was given up (in 
A.T>. lG44j to the victorious Manchus, the reigning King of 
Corea, who had been taken prisoner some time previously by 
the conquerors in one of their inroads into Ins country, was 
brought in their train to the capital of Cliina, and became 
acquainted with the celebrated tlesuit Adam Sclmll, who, with 
chai'actcrislic adroitness, had succeeded in transferring Ins 
allegiance from the defunct sovereign of the Ming dynasty 
to the chieftain of the Tartar invaders. The Corean ruler 
having manifested a desire to hecome acquainted with the 
writings of the missionaries, Father Schall sent him a com¬ 
plete collection o<* their works, scientific as M’ell as religious; 
and on the King’s dcjiarturc to resume the government of his 
country, after a(!knowledging the supremacy of the Manchu 
sovereign, he intimated to Father Schall, it is said, a desire 
that some of the lattcrs European companions miglit be sent 
to Corea to afford instruction in the new branches of study of 
which a glimpse had been affonled him. Circumstances, how¬ 
ever, proved adverse to the hopes excited by this invitation. 
Owing, possibly, to the advice of more cautious counsellors at 
home or to the jealous ixstrictions imposed by the Chinese 
Government, the King gave no subsequent eftbet to the desire 
he is said to have manifested for the introduction of European 
missionaries w'lthin his dominions; and for upwards of a cen¬ 
tury Corea remained a scaled land, recalled to notice from 
time to time only by the scattered notices of intcrcoui'se with 
the members of the mission at Peking which appeared in the 
periodical reports of the Jesuit missionaries, or by such an 
incident as that of the captivity of the Dutch mariner Hamel, 
who, shipwrecked on Quclpaert Island in 1653 while on a 
voyage to Japan, was detained for thirteen years in Corea, but 
eventually contrived to escape and rejoin his countrymen in 
Naf;asaki. On his return to Holland he published an account 
of his adventures and a description of Corea, which long re- 
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mtuned the principal source of information whence European 
geographers derived their scanty knowledge of the country. 

At length, in 1784, an opportunity occurred which enabled 
the Jesuits at Peking to introduce the seed of their teachings 
within the soil towards whicli their secret longings had been 
turned for upwards of a hundred years. The son of the 
Corcan envoy, named Li, who Avas sent in that year uitli tlie 
customary tribute to Peking, having hcanl of the Avondrous 
skill of the European missionaries in the sciences of astronomy 
and mathematics, addressed himself to them for instruction and 
Avas led to embrace their rcdiglous doctiines. The young 
Corcan, it is related, having become inwardly struck Avith the 
sublimity of the Christian dogmas and the ])urity of their moral 
lessons, his convictions became at length so assured that he 
openly received the rite of baptism. Pierre Li, as the neo¬ 
phyte Avas thenceforth styled, burning Avith zeal and a])ostolic 
ai'dour, 2 )roA'cd untiring in the work of opening the minds of 
his countrymen to thelaiih he had accepted, and it is recounted 
that in less than five years after his return to the Corcan 
ca]>ital, four thousand Coreans of both sexes Avere nuinl)CTed 
:imong his converts. According to the Abbe Plchon, to Avhosc 
narrative Ave have recourse at tliis point,— 

‘ hcligictn Avas pubiicly prcacbcil; it was preached at court and in 
the proA'inces; the true (hul had yjreat luiinlHjrs ol’adorers aimiiig the 
nobility. In 1788 the governor of tlie capital caused Thomas King to 
be arrested for jireaeliing a Ibrcign religion. On this becoming known, 
several neophytes sjioutancously presented tlionisnlves ])ol(>ro tlie 
g<Jvernor, and dcclar< I that they also were ChrlstiuuB and preachers of 
this religion. The governor, astonished liy their number, sent them to 
their homes and condemned Thomas King to exile, iiiAvhich he died in 
tlic following year. The (liriMians, tar tiom being intimidated hj this 
commcjicement of a persecution, beciime only the more filled with 
ardour; and fresli progiess was made in fact by the lailh daily,’ {PichoHy 

p. 221.) 

Sue!) M'ere tlie beginnings of the Roman Catholic propaganda 
in Corea; and whatever may he thought of the degree of purity 
with which the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith can 
have been placed before the minds of the Corean converts, or of 
the rapidity with which the new religion was adopted and the 
fervour with which it was embraced, there can be no doubt 
that the seeds of Christianity were introduced into Corea by 
purely native agency, and that they germinated in a soil 
which was destined to produce thenceforward a perennial 
harvest of believers, who have not hesitated in countless in¬ 
stances to seal their convictions with their blood. There is 
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something startling in the spectacle of Asiatics, whose long- 
descended habits of thought exclude all idea of zeal in matters 
of religion, developing on a sudden a constancy in belief, a 
readiness to endure the utmost sacrifices, in preference to re¬ 
nouncing tlieir professions, and cheerfully exposing themselves 
to penury and hardship, imprisonment, tortures, and death 
itself, with a fortitude that earns for them an iudcfeasible title 
to the sad distinction of the martyr’s cro^vn. It is not, how¬ 
ever, among the busy, acute, and materialistic (Chinese—with 
whose beliefs, so hm(j as they htice no political tinye^ their 
Government as a rule does not concern itself—that typos of 
this class arc to be sought; but jn'cciscly where governments 
are more jealous and the ])coplc less stirring and prosperous, 
the Propaganda luis gained its most signal successes and the 
Church has hcc(»ine rc»oted the most indelibly. To say nothing 
of the hosts of native Christians in Japan, •who perished whole¬ 
sale rather than a|)ostatise in the persecutions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, an indisjmtablc constancy on behalf 
of their religion has been shown by the poor and desj)oticaIly- 
governed jH'asants t>r 'fonquin and Aniiam, despite a series of 
bloody perseendious; whilst in Corea it is impossible not to 
recognise a singular degree both of readiness in accepting and 
of steadfaslnoss in adhering to the doctrines introduced by the 
Roman C'atbolic ]iro}>agandists. The secret of the enigma may 
j)crlmps be found iu the passion evinced by all these races 
for combinations partaking of the nature of secret societies, 
a similarity with which the force of events has invariably 
caused the fraternities of converts to assume. A Corcan or 
Annainese of the lower class, accustomed only to unremitting 
labour under the eye of a callous despotism, and holding his 
life and fortune entirely subject to the pleasure of merciless 
officials or nobles, may well find a striking relief from the Jiard 
monotony of his cheerless existence in admission to the myste¬ 
ries, of which, irrespectively of rank or wealth, he finds him¬ 
self eagerly welcomed as an adept. There is a sense of security 
in the mere feeling that one is linked to others by a common bond 
of risk; and, once indoctrinated in the elements of the faith 
presented for the neophyte’s acceptance, he becomes subject to 
the most impressionable sentiments of the mind. The promise 
of a blest hereafter which Christianity holds forth, sheds an 
unaccustomed ray of encouragement and hope into souls for 
which pagan religions offer no adequate solace of this kind. 
We arc speaking not without authority when we observe that 
it is this visiou of a happy land beyond the grave, and notably 
of the reunion hereafter with the spirits of loved ones who 
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have gone before, that furnishes the Christian missionary, Pro¬ 
testant no less than Catholic, with some of his most effectual 
arguments. Tlic hope of an hereafter, or, in other words, the 
great Christian doctrine of immortality and the resurrection of 

the dead, is the true source of the fervour with which Christi- 
# 

anity was avowed by multitudes of Coreans within tlic space 
of a few years. 

Certain it is, notwithstanding tlie persecutions of 1788, fol- 
loAved by even still more stringent measures in later years, 
that the Corean Christians continued to increase in number; 
and a year or two later they desjiatched an emissary, named 
Paul Li, to obtain assurances from the Kisliop of Peking, 
respecting certain doubts that had arisen aniftng them upon 
points of doctrine and practice. According to the mission¬ 
ary relations, the accounts brought back by Paul Li of the 
delight he had expei*ienced in participating in the sacra¬ 
ments and assisting in the ceremonies of the Church fired to so 
great an extent the imaginations of his countrymen that tliey 
longed for admission to similar privileges, and for the presence 
among them of duly qualified priests. The messenger was 
sent back to Peking accordingly, and received from the Bishop 
what was necessary for the celebration of tlic mass, together 
with instructions how to manufacture ivine. It was an-anged 
that a priest should be sent to a rendezvous on the frontier, 
where he was to be met by Corean Christians; and in the 
beginning of 1791 a missionary w'as actually sent from 
Peking; but on arriring at the appointed sjiot lie encoun¬ 
tered no one, and was obliged to turn back. A fresh perse¬ 
cution had broken out in Corea, and for some time all com¬ 
munication with the outer world was cut off. At length, in 
1795, after more than one unsuccessful attempt, a young 
Chinese, who had been ordained as priest, and liad received 
the name of Jacques Velloz, succeeded in crossing the fron¬ 
tier, and Avas enthusiastically ivelcomcd among the native 
Christians. From the fragmentary notices that have been 
handed down with respect to this period it would appear that 
the reigning sovereign Avithheld consent from the severe mear 
sures of repression urged upon him by a party among his 
councillors, and refused to sanction an ordinance aimed at the 
complete extirpation of the new doctrines. Thanks to this 
hesitation, Christianity, while mercilessly persecuted by indi¬ 
vidual functionaries, found at least a refuge in certain districts 
of the kingdom, where more lenient governors bore rule; 
and notwithstanding frequent proscriptions and many whole¬ 
sale executions, the number of Christians' tolidement convertis* 
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was estimated at 10,000 in 1800. At this epoch the death of 
the King supervened; and during a regency which ensued the 
hostile party gained a temporary ascendant. The opportunity 
was embraced to inaugurate d fresh persecution, and active 
search was made for the missionary Jacques Velloz, who, after 
many hairbreadth csca])es,was finally taken prisoner. He was 
publicly executed on May 21, 1801, and for more than thirty 
years after this event the Corcan Christians remained without 
a priest. 

Before entering uj)on a review of the circumstances which 
in more recent years have given marked prominence to the 
existence of the Cliristian element in Corea, it will be well to 
devote a brief space to such a survey of the kingdom itself as 
is rendered j)ossiblc by the scanty materials in existence, eked 
out by personal observation. As has already been mentioned 
above, the country is divided into eiglit tao or provinces, the 
limits and designations of which were settled some four centu¬ 
ries ago under the auspices of the Chinese Government. A 
Japanese map now lying before us gives a frtir delineation of ^ 
these geographical divisions, and of the river system by which 
they are permeated. Commencing with the mountainous and 
glacial North, we find as it were the hinge thafr binds the 
Corean peninsula to the mainland of Asia in the vast and 
desert mountain-tract of the Cli’ang Peh Shan, throwing out 
the lofty peak called Pch T’ow Shan (or Whitehead Mountain), 
to form the northern mark of delimitation betAveen Corea and 
the land of the Manchus ; whilst from its western and eastern 
slopes respectively the rivers Ya-lu and Tu-mcn take their 
rise. The latter, floAving eastward, constitutes at present the 
frontier between Corea and its dreaded Russian neighbours, in 
their valuable possessions acquired from the Chinese eleven 
ycai*s ago by a brilliant diplomatic coup; whilst the Ya^lu, 
after Avinding througli a vast tract of desolate, forest-covered 
country, the hatint of tigers and fur-bearing animals of many 
kinds, discharges itself into a gulf at the head of the so-called 
Yellow Sea, on the borders of the great promontory of Liao¬ 
tung, or Southern Manchuria. The tAvo most northerly tao 
or provinces lying to the south of the above-named rivers are 
Hien King (on the east coast), and P’ing-an (on the Avest). 
BeloAv these, on the east coast and consequently facing towards 
Japan, come the provinces of Kiang-yiian and ICing-shan, 
the latter of which is succeeded by Ts’iian-lo, occupying the 
southern face of the peninsula. To this succeed (ascending 
northward) the provinces of Chung-tsing, King-ki, and Hwang- 
hai, which latter has as its northern boundary the river P’ing- 
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jang, dividing it from P’ing-an Tao, already named above. In 
addition to the P’ing-jang, a very considerable river discharging 
itself into the Yellow Sea in latitude 39° N., Corea has also 
(besides a nuinl>er of less noticeable streams) the river Han, 
which traverses the province of King-ki from east to west, 
and forms an extensive dclti, guarded at its inoutli by the 
numberless rocky and wooded islets knoAvii as the Prince 
Imperial Archipelago, at a shoii; distance inland from which 
the capital, Seoul, or Saul,* is situated. All accounts of the 
country concur in representing it as moimtainous throughout, 
though with frequent valleys following the rivcr-ct^urses ; and 
Japanese writers as well as the Homan Catholic missionaries 
uniformly lay stress on the poverty of the land, the backward 
state of agi’icultuve and commerce, and the simple habits of 
the people. The jmpulation has been variously estimated at 
from five to twenty millions, but no data exist to enable a 
trustworthy conclusion to be formed on this point. Tlic 
climate, Avhich partakes in the north of the glacial severity 
prevailing in the adjacent regions of Manchuria, ajiproximates 
elsewhere, as might naturally be surmised, rather to that 
Japan; but the wiuters are always attended with snow and 
ice, even in the most southern provinces. The exposure of 
the peninstda on three sides to marine influences gives it so 
humid a climate as to produce a rainfall no less excessive tlian 
the droughts which, owing similarly to well-understood topo¬ 
graphical causes, exercise a baneful effect upon tlic oppo&ite 
mainland of China; and its shores arc clothed with luxuriant 
verdure, adding a superlative grace to the scenery j)re.scntcd 
by its fringe of mountains and rocky islands. 

There arc reasons for connecting the Coreau people with tlic 
Tungusic stock which has peopled the whole of Northern Asia, 
and ivlaprotht considers them as the descendants of a branch 
of the Sien-p’i, long extinct as a separate nation, whose ancient 
home lay in north-eastern Mongolia. In appearance the 
Coreans resemble the Japanese rather than the Chinese, but 
their features are even more pronouncedly Mongolian in 
type. The cheek-bones are strikingly prominent, but rounded, 
the nose depressed at the bridge and terminating in broad, 
unshapely nostrils; the eyes invariably black, and betraying 
the inward slant which is, by an error common among Euro- 


* This term is the equivalent in Corean for tlie Chinese words 
Wang King {lit royal capital), by which the city is usually designated. 
It appears to have no other distinctive name, 
f Asia Polyglotta, p. 334. 
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peans, attributed peculiarly to the Chinese physiognomy. In 
stature they are a tall race, exceeding, probably, the average 
of both the neighbouring peoj)1^3. The staples of food are an 
inferior kind of rice, with wheat, barley, millet, and Indian 
corn or maize, Avhich latter is very laigely cultivated. Among 
the princi})al articles of diet arc also tixe Chinese cabbage and 
the turni]),whicl!, preserved in brine, are universally consumed. 
Fish, as in China, is an important article of diet along the coast, 
and with the wealthier classes beef and pork ai’e occasionally 
eaten, as are also dog and horseflesh. Tobacco is cultivated, 
though the best qualities can only be obtained by im|)ortation 
from China; and fruits of various kinds,such as apples,pears, 
apricots, cherries, nuts, the pomegranate, ])ersimmon, &c., are 
also grown, Imt with very IndiflTercnt rcsulte. Cotton is culti¬ 
vated to some extent; but a more important product is the 
henip-planl, furnishing, in different Viiricties, the stiiple whence 
tlic coarse but durable fabrics ])rincipally employed as clothing 
are manufactured. A small quantity of silk is also produced, 
and is emj)loyed in fabricating the finer stuffs which arc w'orn 
by the aristocracy and official class. The two staples of 
exportation which make it worth the while of Chinese traders 
to visit the Corcau coast in a semi-clandestine manner, or to 
deal with the annual embassy at Peking and at the frontier 
fair, are ]>a]>or and ginseng, for which European and Chinese 
merchandise is usually bartered. The ginseng {panax ginseng^ 
an anileaccous plant) is grown fix»m seed, under long low 
sheds constructed of pine-bark, with an under covering of 
matting. The plant requires some five years before it reaches 
maturity, •when its roots arc gathered and dried in the sun 
for exportation. Although deemed by the Chinese immea¬ 
surably inferior in its tonic and curative qualities to the 
famous root produced in the wild forests of the Usuid and 
the Amoor, Corean ginseng nevertheless commands a con¬ 
siderable value (from 3/. to 4/. per lb.) at the Chinese entrepdts. 
The paj)er manufactured in Corea, botli from cotton and from 
the bark of a species of mulberry, is celebrated, like that of 
the Japanese, for its strength, and is applied to a multitude of 
purposes. 

Mineral treasures arc known to abound tliroughout the 
country, and gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead are obtained 
in small quantities, but mining is jealously restricted by the 
government to its own requirements. Specimens of the metal¬ 
work produced by native artisans shows them, nevertheless, to 
partake of the sl^I displayed by their Japanese neighbours in 
the art of forging and combining metals ; and more than one 
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inBtancc of surprising ingenuity on the part of untutored 
Corean workmen has been recounted to us. Navigation is in 
a very rude stage, and is confined to small fiat-bottomed boats 
(sampans) and junks of very light burthen, whilst the primitive 
state of the arts in this as in most other respects has evidence 
in the fact that nothing is known of the ]»roccss of caulking, so 
well understood in the adjacent countries. Owing partly to 
the backward condition of the Coreans in this important parti¬ 
cular, and partly to the jealous regulations under which enter¬ 
prise of every kind is officially discouraged, such traffic as 
exists is carried on almost wholly by land, by means either of 
porterage or of clumsy carts and pack-animals, along roods 
which for the most part are mere tracks furrowed in the moun¬ 
tain-sides, or following the rude embankments of the cultivated 
fields in the lower gn)unds. 

The mode of life of the Coreans of all classes, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the court, is of the simplest and most 
frugal description, and articles of daily necessity to their 
Chinese and Japanese neighbours are wholly unknown among 
them. Even tea has not yet found its way into the country, 
and the common beverage of all classes is of no more ])alatablc 
kind than the water in which rice or millet has been boiled. 
Among the wealthy, an infusion of ginseng is occasionally 
drunk as a luxury; and a rough and heady spirit, <listilled 
from different kinds of grain, is sparingly used. Sugar is never 
seen, except as a rarity employed in the j)hannacopfcia, its 
place in domestic use being imperfectly supplied by honey; 
and many other imported or home-grown articles commonly 
used in the diet of the adjacent countries are equally unknown. 
The universal material of clothing is a coarse white fabric of 
either cotton or hemp (known as tohla), worn by the lower 
classes in summer in the shape of a simple jacket, and wide 
short trousers. The higher classes wear over an inner vest of 
cotton and voluminous cotton or silk trousers a lon<r sown, 
frequently made of a fine silken gauze, reaching below the 
knees, w'hich buttons in front, and not, ns is invariably the 
custom in China, by a lappet on the right hand side. Tlie 
material of this outer gament is sometimes dyed of a pale blue 
colour. In winter furs and wadded garments are worn. The 
covering of the feet is either a straw sandal or a low, pointed 
shoe of cowskin tanned into a species of parchment, and stock¬ 
ings of cotton cloth, around which the hem of the trousers are 
tira near the ancle. An unfailing adjunct of the Corean costume 
is the belt and tobacco-pouch, with which may be ranked the 
pipe, universally carried by men of all degrees—a long, slender 
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stem of Chinese bamboo, with metal mouthpiece and bowl of 
native manufacture. The hair, which is coarse in texture and 
varies in colour from black to a reddish brown, is worn b^ 
adults gathered in a knot on the top of tlie head, where it is 
secured with a band of extremely £ne horsehair gauze; but 
women and unmarried youths leave the hair to stream in 
shaggy masses; and among the lower classes long, straggling 
locks are left to hang down on either side, giving a peculiarly 
wild unkempt appearance to a Corean assemblage. The most 
striking article in the native costume is the hat, which singu¬ 
larly resembles in size and shape the stiff broadbrims worn 
atnong ourselves a century ago. It is composed of a fine 
black network of plaited horsehair or strips of bamboo, and 
consists in a flat disk some two feet in diameter, above 
which a cylindrical crown projects to a height of about four 
inches. Tlic top of the crown is flat, except in the case of 
hats worn by persons in military employ, when it is slightly 
peaked. Official functionaries, unlike the mandarins of China, 
diflFer but little in their dress from the mass of the peoiile; but 
on stnte occasions they wear upon their hats the figures of dif¬ 
ferent birds or animals, and their rank is further denoted by a 
I’ariety of small balls or buckles of amber, jadestone, or silver, 
used in securing tlie chinstrap above the ear. Military officials 
wear an outer jacket of different-coloured silks, according to 
their rank. 

Little positive knowledge exists respecting the constitution 
of government and the details of administration; but it may 
be stated that in theory the monarchy is a despotism modelled 
upon that of China, and tempered only as regards the higher 
classes by the existence of certain privileged ranks and here¬ 
ditary nobles, such as do not exist in the latter country. The 
regal power, as regards the mass of the population, is imre- 
strained; but powerful parties among the nobles appear to 
exercise no slight degree of control over the king’s actions, 
and virtually de(;idc the questions of disputed succession 
which frequently arise. The nobles, of whose titles and attri¬ 
butes little is known by Europeans, may correspond in some 
degree to the (now i>ractically extinct) institution of the dai- 
miate in Japan; but the government of the country, in its 
provinces, departments and districts, is entrusted to officials 
who either obtain their posts according to the Chinese system 
of literai-y competition, or by purchase, or are selected by the 
king himself from among the satellites of his court Absolute 
power over the lives and property of the people is confided to 
the hands, it would seem, of even the lowest of these officials. 
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and flagellationB of frightful severity are summarily inflicted 
by their order on any person within their jurisdiction whom 
they may adjudge as guilty of the most trifling offence. 

The whole population is considered as liable to military ser¬ 
vice, and nothing is maintained in the shape of a standing 
army, unless it be some bodies of picked men at the capital, 
who act as guards to the sovereign. Discipline (except in the 
shape of the iron rule of silent obedience to authority, which is 
the universal law to all Coreans, and one of the most remark¬ 
able features in their character) and tactics are accordingly 
alike unknown. The villagere of each district, besides being 
liable to the corvee system on behalf of all government works, 
are summoned periodically to the local seat of government, 
and take their turn in doing duty as soldiers or armed police 
under the orders of the chief official. Their only distinction 
when serving in this capacity consists in the nmnded top given 
to the crown of the national hat. Their weapons arc spears, 
bows, and a rude description of matchlock ; but although the 
vast majority of the Corean arms are of the most ])rimitivc 
description, weapons exhibiting a very superior finish arc 
known to be manufactured at the capital; where also the 
guards are furnished with armour of chain-mail. During the 
recent hostile encounter with the United States’ naval forces, 
a large number of the Corean soldiery w’ere clad in long sur- 
touts resembling heralds’ tabards in shape, made of coarse 
cotton cloth and stuffed with many thicknesses of the same, 
which were found to be proof against both SAvord-cuts and 
musket-balls, although not impervious to rifle-shots. The 
enormous weight of this armour, however, (a single suit, with 
helmet to match, Aveighing twenty pounds,) rendered the troops 
incapable of locomotion. 

The religion of Corea is, like most of the other official 
institutions of the country, based upon that of China, and the 
state gods of the Chinese Pantheon are eveiyAvhcre Avor- 
shipped, the Confucian ethics being at the same time professed 
by the literati. Doth Buddhism and Taoism have likcAA'isc 
their votaries, as in China. The language, differing widely 
from both Chinese and Japanese, although it approximates 
more nearly to the latter in its polysyllabic form and its 
alphabet of twenty-seven letters, has been found to evince a 
considerable degree of affinity with the existing Mongolian 
tongue. The native alphabet and handwriting, although easy 
of acquisition, arc held (possibly on this account) in slight 
esteem, and their use is mmost wholly confined to women and 
children. The national literature containing little beyond the 
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Chinese ‘ classical ’ works or canonical works and their deri¬ 
vatives, a knowledge of the Chinese written character is in¬ 
dispensable to every jKsrson who jiretcnds to any degree of 
learning; and as this character consists (like the Arabic 
numerals) in an arbitrary set of symbols for corresponding 
sounds, it may be rendered applicable to any cognate tongue, 
serving the Annamese* and Jai)anese no less than the Coreans 
as a means of rc])rcsenting to the eye their widely divergent 
sounds. Thus tlie word ‘ man ’ is expressed in spoken Chinese 
by ;cn, and in Corean by but the written character 

conveys ]>reciscly the same meaning to a Corean as to a 
Chinese eye. A special study is required, indeed, to enable 
the Coreans to comprehend the rules of construction employed 
in Chinese, and differing to a great extent from their own; 
but this accomplishment is considered a neccssaiy element in 
education, and every lettered Corean understands Chinese. 

Notwithstanding this literary dependence upon her gigantic 
neighbour, Corea has steadfastly maintained for many gene¬ 
rations a policy of strict isolation almost as severe with re¬ 
ference to the Chinese as h)wardB all other nations. The only 
intercourse allowed with China is officially confined to two 
points, viz. Peking, which is visited annually by an envoy 
accompanied by a certain number of privileged traders, and 
the ' gate-town ’ near the city of Feng-hwang in Manchuria, on 
the frontier dividing the Uvo countries, where a fair is periodi¬ 
cally held. Reside tliis, an irregular traffic is maintained by 
Chinese junks, sailing from the ports of Chefoo and Wei-hai 
AVei in Shantung, which carry on a surreptitious trade at the 
islands on the coast of Corea, and notably at the mouth of the 
river Ya-Iu. The annual embassy visits Peking in the winter 
season, arid the traders who accompany it bring with them 
ginseng and other dru^, paper, and cotton-cloth. The num¬ 
ber of each embassy is not alloivcd to exceed two hundred 
persons, and their stay is limited to forty days. Although 
largely employed as a means of carrying on trade, the object 
of the mission is nominally no other than that of presenting a 
congratulatory memorial from the King of Corea to his 
suzerain, and of receiving in return a copy of the Chinese 
Imperial calendar, which is issued as one of the attributes of 
Chinese supremacy to dependent States. 

The trading operations carried on at the frontier fair are of 
considerably greater importance than those at Peking, and a 
small quantity of British manufactures find their way by this 
means into Corea, after undergoing a process of disguise, 
as their importation is strictly forbidden. The late Mr. T. T. 
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Meadows, Her Majesty’s Consul at Newchwang in Man¬ 
churia, has given the following description of the fair and its 
surroundings:— 

* The Ya-loo is the boundary between Corea and China. The left or 
Corean bank is cultivated and studded with cities, villages, and farm- 
houseH. The Chinese side is an uninhabited belt of forest, which near 
its mouth is about thirty miles broad and becomes broader further 
north. At about twenty-five miles from its mouth I found the breadth 
of the Ya-loo to be about 300 yards, with a depth of twenty feet. On 
the western end of the belt of forest stands, at the Fung-hwang palisade 
gate, a gate-town consisting chiefly of inns for the accommodation of 
the Coreans, who come thrice annually across the Ya-loo and the forest- 
belt to trade; once during the third moon, once during the ninth, and 
a third time during the twelfth. On each occasion the legal trading 
period is one month, but presents to the Chinese mandarins may extend 
the period for ten days should a good business render the making of 
presents advisable. The Chinese mandarins come from the city of 
Fung-hwang, situated about ten miles to tlie west of the gate-town. 
In 18C3 I was in the belt of forest when the trading period of the ninth 
moon began. Parties of Corean workmen first appeared, who repaired 
the bridges over the streams crossed by the road through the forest. 
Then came innkeepers, who established themselves in tents at different 
points for the entertainment of their trading countrymen, who kept pass¬ 
ing backwards and forwards night and day between their own country 
and the gate-town, tlie merchants on horseback, the goods on bullocks, 
attended by their drivers. No carts were used. It took the bullocks 
tAvo days to pass from the Ya-loo to the gate-town.’ (Consular Heports 
on Trade in Ckina^ 1864.) 

Such is the cumbrous and toilsome method of intercom¬ 
munication imposed upon two neighbouring and cognate 
nations, whose numerous seaports confront each other at 
different points at distances varying from half a day to thirty- 
six hours by steam; but who arc thus artificially sundered in 
obedience to the blind, traditionary policy of unchansinfr 
despotisms! 

It has already been observed that more than thirty years 
elapsed after the commencement of the present century, during 
which no foreign missionary succeeded in penetrating into 
Corea; but the existence of Christian communities in this 
remote comer of heathendom was nevertheless not forgotten; 
and it is asserted even that in 1811 a letter was received 
by Pope Pius VII. from the native converts, in which they 
made entreaty that spiritual guides might be sent to them. 
In 1832 Monseigneur Bruguiere, then ak;ting as coadjutor to 
the Vicar Apostolic in Siam, volunteered to devote himself 
to the work of missions in Corea; and he was hereupon named 
Vicar Apostolic for that country. After traversing the greater 
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part of China, however, under circumstances of much hardship 
and personal danger, he fell ill and died in Manchuria in Octo¬ 
ber 1835. He was attended in his last moments by a Chinese 
priest who had accompanied him—a pupil of the Propaganda 
seminary at Naples; and this man, having subsequently suc¬ 
ceeded in entering Corea, found means to introduce into the 
country two French missionaries, named Maubert and Chas- 
tran, the first Europeans who succeeded in setting foot upon 
the soil of Corea, which they were destined ere long to redden 
with their blood. Monseigneur Imbert, whilst serving as a 
missionary in the far West of China, had been named coadjutor 
tv) Monscigneur Bruguiere, and having arrived in Manchuria 
after the latter’s death, he made his way through an infinity 
of obstacles to the Corean cajdtal, where he secretly installed 
himself on the 31st December, 1837. What followed may be 
best narrated in the words of the Abbe Pichon : — 


‘ TJie presence of the prelate and tiic other missiunarics could not 
long be ke 2 )t a secret ; the very cagenicas of tlie CJiristians to partici- 
jcito in the sacred inystcrics betrayed their presence. A frightful per¬ 
secution broke out in 1839. A groJit number of Christiana were 
arrested, and subjected to the most rigorous tortures, either to cause 
them to aix>statiae, or to compel them to reveal tlie place of refuge of 
the missionaries. Ujion this Mgr. Imbert, in order to save his j)oor 
Christians, resolved ui>on giving himself ui> to the persecutors, and lie 
wrote to his two conijianions to do tho same. MM, Maubert and 
C3iastran joyfully obeyed their Vicar Apostolic as the mandate of God 
himself. They received the glorious crown of martyrdom together ou 
the 21st September, 1839.’ 


Meanwhile some Coreans, who had been smuggled out of 
the country a few years previously, were receiving a clerical 
education at the Portuguese settlement of Macao (near Hong- 
koTig), and with the assistance of one of these neophytes, m 
deacon’s orders, a new Vicar Ajiostolic, Monscigneur Ferreol, 
attended by a missionary named Daveluy, contrived to enter 
Corea iu 1845. Although condemned to a life of the strictest 
sccrcsy and seclusion. Monseigneur Ferreol was nevertheless 
enabled to carry on his ministrations in safety under the shelter 
of friendly roofs; and it is alleged that the number of pro¬ 
fessing Christians, which the previous persecutions had reduced 
to about 7,000 souls, had risen in 1852 to the estimated 
number of 11,000. Monseigneur Ferreol died in 1853, naming 
in his will Monseigneur Berneux, at that time pro-vicar apos¬ 
tolic in Manchuria, as his chosen successor. This active and 
devoted missionary had been employed in different parts of 
China, Cochin-China, and Manchuria since 1839, and had at 
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one period spent months in chains in the dungeons of Hu^, 
the capital of Cochin-China, whence he was released almost 
by a miracle through the casual arrival of a French coi-vette 
upon the coast; and the Holy See did not hesitate to ratify 
the choice of Monseigneur imbert, conferring at the same time 
the title of Bishop of Capse in partibus on the new Vicar 
Apostolic. Embarking at Shanghai in 1856 on board a 
Chinese junk, in company with two other missionaries, Mon- 
seigneur Bemeux succeeded with the aid of two devoted con¬ 
verts in eflPecting his entrance into Corea, and was conveyed in 
disguise to the capital on board a native junk. Fortunately 
for the missionaries, a singular custom prevails in Corea with 
regard to the dress worn by persons in mourning for their 
parents. The son who has lost a father or mother is con¬ 
sidered, during a S 2 )ecified period, as one who is himself dead 
to the world; he may neither engage in conversation nor in 
any active employment, nor is it lawful for him to look any 
human being in the face. His condition is indicated by a 
special costume, of which the most conspicuous feature is an 
enormous wicker hat, shaped like a huge extinguisher, which 
completely screens the head and face. An additional disguise 
is provided in the shape of a veil held dowTi by a pair of sticks 
which the mourner carries in his hands. His clothing is of 
coarse unbleached hempen cloth, and his feet may be shod in 
straw sandals only. If spoken to, he may refuse all reply; 
and when travelling, he occupies a solitary room in the way- 
side inns. This singular custom is greatly in favour, as the 
Abbd Pichon observes, of the ‘ sainte v.ontrehande des antes,* and 
under cover of the mourning disguise Monseigneur Bemeux 
and hb comrades, like their predecessors, were safely intro¬ 
duced within the walls of Sdoul, whither they were ere long 
followed by fresh arrivals, until no less than ten European 
missionaries were secretly established at different })oints. The 
following extract from a letter written by Monseigneur Bemeux 
serves to illustrate both the means by which tlie missionaries 
contrived to evade the notice of their enemies and the hard¬ 
ships their position compelled them to undergo. After de- 
scrihing the powers and immunities of the Corean nohles, he 
continues:— 

» 

* A title of nobility is the pride of whosoever possesses it, no, less 
than the object of the dreams of ambition with those who have it not. 

. . . The abodes of the nobility are hallowed ground; to violate their 
precincts would be a capital crime. . . . There is not a Corean who 
would not have his head cut off ten times over ibr the sake of acquir* 
ing the right to wear the koany a cap which is worn by the nobility 
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when indoors at home. I, ^oo, allowed myself to be carried away 
by this temptation. 1 wished to be a Coreau noble, in order to be able 
to cross rivers and lodge in inns without fear of being recognised, and 
to place myself beyond danger of discovery by the police. But inas¬ 
much as I should have been obliged to wait too long in order to obtain 
letters patent from the Corcan Government, I issued them to myself. I 
assumed all the outward demeanour of a noble, with the exception of 
the hagcllations and exactions. 1 bought a house at the capital. I took 
with me a Christian, a real noble of pure blood, and I installed him in 
the outside apartment or reception hall. His wife and children occupy 
one of the interior divisions of the house, and I am lodged in the other. 
This family in the eyes of the neighbourhood are the owners of the 
liouse; and no one dreams that a European, a bisliop, is here installed. 
But wc are obliged to take many precautions. If the nobility have 
their privileges, so have also the women who act as hawkers and the 
mendicanta. IMicse women may enter the inner court of the house 
without asking for admission ; and as ray reddish beard, my eyes, and 
my fair complexion make mo a ligure in no wise resembling the 
Coreans, I am forced to condemn myself to remain hidden in my little 
room from morning to night, and from night to morning, without being 
able to go out into the courtyard, without opening iny window even in 
summer, and without venturing to speak unless in a subdued voice. 
This little room is in fact my whole palace; here, every morning, on a 
chest which does duty as altar, I celebrate the holy mass; seated 
cross-logged upon the door, I work; I take my two daily meals; and 
receive the catechists through whom I communicate with the Christiana. 
For with the exce])tion of four catechists and some other men who are 
iieccssiuy to me, no one among the Christians has permission to come 
to mo. They are ignorant, or at least ought to be so, of the where¬ 
abouts of my house, and its locality must not be made known to others 
even by those who arc cognisant of it; any infraction of this rule is 
severely punished. Despite such numerous precautions, however, my 
house in the long run always falls under suspicion. I have lost two in 
this way, worth a considerable sum of money, and two others sdll re¬ 
main unsaleable.’ 

It may reasonably be doubted, indeed, whether the Coreau 
authorities were not in general perfectly well aware of the 
whereabouts and movements of the missionaries, keeping their 
eyes conveniently shut, so long as no stringent measures of 
persecution happened to be commanded from above. The few 
particulars that have been gleaned and recorded by the mis¬ 
sionaries with reference to the mode of government and the 
conflict of political parties at the capital conduce to a belief 
that the Christians—owing, possibly, to family relationships, 
or perhaps only to the necessities of opposing factions—^were 
not without their advocates in high quarters; and so long as 
no dangers from political aggression were apprehended the con¬ 
verts appear to have enjoyed a measure of toleration at least 
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equally great with that conceded to them in China before 
the conclusion of the treaties of 1860. In fact, even Mon- 
seigneur Berneux himself could not but testify to the degree 
of liberty Avhich tlie Government itself appeared willing to 
accord to the intrusive strangers, even in the midst of unfavour¬ 
able symptoms on the part of the lower authorities. Writing 
at the close of 1862, he says:— 

* This year has passed under painful circumstances. Althoughjthe 
Government appears to endeavour to take no notice of us or our 
Christians, we have nevertheless much to endure. Blood does not 
flow under the headsman’s axe, but they reduce our neophytes to die of 
misery. The hatred of the pagans and the cupidity of the hangers-on 
of the officials have pursued ua this year with actual ferocity. . . . 
In the province of Tieng-kei (King-ki), in which the capital is situated, 
six or seven villages have been invaded by the satellites, without orders 
from the mandarins, the houses plundered and burnt, the inhabitants 
cruelly beaten and dragged off to juison. Some of them have succeeded 
in ransoming themselves by a money payment, which they have been 
obliged to borrow at heavy interest, and by which they will be bur¬ 
dened for many years. Notwithstanding all the wretchedness our 
Christians have to endure in order to remain true to their faith, the 
number of catechumens has never been more considerable. The pro¬ 
vince of Mwang-hai, which for the last eight years had contained but 
a few Christian women jiractising religion unknown to their husbands, 
has furnished us a rich contingent this year; fifteen men have already 
received baptism this autumn, and ibur others have just arrived at the 
capital to obtain this grace.’ 

A year later, Monscigneur Berneux says:— 

‘ There is a stir on all sides, and people are anxious to become 
. acquainted with religion. They read our books, they become con¬ 
verted, The higher classes no longer hold in contempt those who 
embrace religion; it is hoped that it is about to be authorised as in 
China.’ 

The passages quoted may be regarded as conclusive evidence 
of the privity of the Corean Government to what was passing 
among its people; and the latitude granted at this time to the 
missionaries and their followers was due, it seems most probable, 
to the impression spread abroad throughout Eastern Asia by 
the overthrow of the Chinese pretensions in 1858 and 1860, 
and notably by the conclusion of tlie treaties in which Great 
Britain and France obtained the boon of toleration for Chris¬ 
tians throughout the Christian Empire. If, however, the 
hostile instincts of the Chinese and neighbouring nations 
were repressed by the triumphant dictation of treaties of peace 
within the walls of Peking, it is at the same time true that 
feelings of alarm and suspicion were no less widely spread; 
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and now a fresh cause for distrust on the part of the Coreans 
suddenly made its appearance, influencing their actions with 
regard to Christianity and foreign intrusion to a very notable 
extent. In less than a month after Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros had affixed their signatures to the peace conventions 
at Peking, the Bussian Ambassador, General Jgnatieff, ob¬ 
tained the signature of Prince Kung to a treaty (dated No¬ 
vember 14, 1860) which ceded to Kussia the enormous tract 
of territory comprised between the river Amoor and the mouth 
of the Tumen, extending for some ten degrees of latitude north 
and south, and running from the shore of the Noi-th Pacific 
eastwards to the banks of the river Usuri, one of the chief 
affluents of the Amoor. This acquisition of territory, mag¬ 
nificent as it was in the vast extent of country thereby added 
to the Russian dominions, had its chief value, for the moment 
at least, in the fact of its conferring the long-coveted advan¬ 
tage of accessible harbours on the Pacific in a comparatively 
temperate latitude, where navigation is impeded by iee for 
at the most some three or four months during the year. The 
southernmost gulf of the newly-ceded region, lying in latitude 
43° N., contains numerous fine harbours and inlets, and notably 
the bay of Passiett, where a large trading town and military 
settlement have grown up, at a point where the Russian, 
Chinese, and Corean frontiers adjoin each other; and sixty or 
seventy miles to the northward lies the still more important 
harbour of Vladivostock, or Port May, which has Avithin the 
last fcAv months been placed in telegraphic communication with 
Europe by means of the China submarine cable, and is now 
erected into the seat of government for the Amoor Provinces, 
in lieu of the comparatively remote and inaccessible station 
at NicolayefFsk, to which, on the termination of the Crimean 
war, the Russian establishments Avere moved from their ori¬ 
ginal Kamschatkan foothold. The serA^ants of the Czar had 
scarcely had time to glance over the most salient features of 
their new acquisition, when already its utility as a base for 
further measures of aggression towards the South was des¬ 
canted upon. * Establishing ourselves here,’ wrote a Siberian 
geographer in 1864, ‘ with a firm hold, we practically assert 
‘ the consolidated possession by Russia of the entire northern 
•* shore of the Sea of Japan up to the mouth of the Amoor, 

* ceded already W treaty. Possessing sufiScient force, we 

* might influence Corea, a weak but up to this time inacces- 

* sible country, destined in its turn, like other decrepit countries 

* in the East, to yield to Westem ideas.’ • 


* London and China Telegraph, May 28, 1866. 
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With Corean villages actually in sight on the opposite bank 
of the Tumcn, from the neighbourhood of Fassiett, it was 
indeed impossible that Bussia should not shortly find herself 
under a real or fancied necessity of opening relations with the 
adjacent kingdom; and accordingly, as we gather from Mon¬ 
seigneur Berneux’s correspondence, the courtly world of Seoul 
was greatly troubled, towards the end of 1865, by news that 
Russian vessels had entered one of the ports on the north-cast 
coast of Corea, and had brought propositions for the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty of commerce. Some time before this epoch, 
however, an event still more nearly interesting the people 
and Government of Corea had taken place. The King died 
in January 1864—dying, to quote once more from a letter of 
Monseigneur Bemeux—' 

‘as almost all the kings of this country die, in consequence of the 
excesses of a licentious life; no one has bemourned him. Still, he 
loved his j>cople ; hut, too weak to resist the men whose tutelage he 
submitted to, and who by their cupidity reduced the people to misery, 
he closed his eyes to the abuses of their administration. As this prince 
has died without oflFapring, power has devolved upon a woman (the 
widow of a former king), Queen Tsio. On the day of her accession, 
she adopted a child, aged twelve, the son of a Corean prince, and con- 
lided the government to the young King's father. This man is neither 
hostile to religion nor to the missioniaries, whom he knows under very 
favourable circumstances. The regent’s wife, mother of the King, has 
knowledge of religion. She has learnt a part of the catechism, recites 
some prayers every day, and has caused me to be asked for masses of 
thanksgiving for the accession of her son to the throne. But being of 
a character devoid of energy, fearful more than ever now of comj)ro- 
mising herself, she will not render us any service, and I doubt her 
becoming a Christian. The Queen Kegcnt belongs to the Tcho family, 
famous in Corea for its hatred of the Christians. . - . From this medley 
of favourable and hostile persons, "what may ^ve expect? I am in the 
dark as yet. In the third moon, several petitions were addressed to 
the government demanding that the kingdom be brought back to tho 
purity of its ancient usages, and that the Christian religion be destroyed 
to its very roots.’ (Vie de Bemeux^ p. 327.) 

Months passed, during which the missionaries continued to 
be agitated by alternate hopes and fears, and the Christian 
communities to suffer under occasional exactions at the hands 
of the minor ofBcials, until the apparition of a Russian nego¬ 
tiator, as mentioned above, at one of the northern harbours, 
suddenly threw the whole kingdom into a state of alarm. The 
Regent, after a period of dread and indecision, appears to have 
lent a favourable ear to representations made to him by influ¬ 
ential converts, who suggested that recourse be had to the 
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missionaries for means of baffling the intrusive foreigners, and 
he at length despatched an emissary to sound the Bishop with 
reference to the emergency. Monseigneur Bemeux, it is evi¬ 
dent, was not of the stuflF of which Bicci, Verbiest, and Schall, 
with many another eminent though less noted of the mis¬ 
sionary-diplomatists of the seventeenth eentury, were made; 
an opportunity of obtaining for the first time official recogni¬ 
tion and patronage, such as any one of the older servants of 
the Church would have been glad to purchase with the years 
of half a lifetime, was allowed to slip by, almost unrecognised, 
by the Vicar Apostolic; and with a shortsightedness that would 
be inexplicable were wc not to bear in mind the long years of 
seclusion and estrangement from worldly affairs which had 
elapsed since Monseigneur Berneux first set foot in Corea, he 
appears to have been anxious only to find an excuse for re¬ 
fusing to respond to the overtures made to him. The Regent, 
he wrote in January 1866, 

‘ had lately received a letter fj*om some Russians, asking to be 
allowed to trade in ^orea; and he told the mandarin (who acted as 
intermediary) tliat i^Bfeould get rid of these foreigners for him he 
would grant us religious lil)ei*ty. I caused him to be told in reply that, 
notwithstanding all my desire to be of service to the king, being 
neither of the same nation nor of the same religion with the Itussians, 
I could have no influence Avhatever over them. I feared more than 
anyone, I added, the danger with which the kingdom was threatened 
on the part of these men, who, sooner or later, would end by csbiblisli- 
ing themselves on Corean soil; but the constant refusal of the govern¬ 
ment to place itself in communication with the European Powers, a 
refusal which I refrained from blaming, left no means tor averting the 
danger.’ (Vic de Berncvxy p. 333.) 

It is doubtless creditable to Monseigneur Berneux that, if he 
sincerely believed himself incapable of exercising any influ¬ 
ence over the ‘ quelqnes Russes demandant a faire le com- 
‘ mcrce en Coree,’ he should have returned so positive a re¬ 
fusal to intervene; but there is room for serious doubt whether 
(providing the Regent’s alleged offer to grant religious liberty 
be correctly rendered in the bishop’s version of the affair), a- 
negotiator in his position, if endowed with a tithe of the ability 
and tact which so many of his fcllow-churchmen have dis¬ 
played in the cause of their missions, might not have succeeded 
in convincing the Russian envoys that their retirement from 
the country to await the spontaneous development of more 
liberal feelings in Corea would be the most effectual course for 
securing the end they had in view. No such idea, however, 
seems to have entered the mind of the Vicar Apostolic, and 
the failure of the Regent’s hopes in this direction appears to 
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have led to the mournful results 'which shortly afterwards en¬ 
sued. For some time subsequently to the negotiation with 
Monseigneur llemeux, conferences took place, it is said, be¬ 
tween the Kegent and some of the leading converts; and a 
rumour even went abroad that the hour of religious liberty 
was on the point of striking. The Bishop and his coadjutor. 
Monseigneur Daveluy, were summoned to the capital by their 
exultant native friends; but hardly had they arrived when 
discouraging news was brought to them with reference to the 
Regent’s disposition, and serious anxiety began shortly to dis¬ 
place the hopes that had sprung up. 

Whether it was—as is suggested by the biographer of 
Monseigneur Berneux—that the alarm felt by the Regent had 
been dissipated by the withdrawal of the Russians from the 
coast—that fresh resolutions were formed to maintain the 
ancient laws of the kingdom—or, as came subsequently to be 
asserted, that counsels were given at this moment from Peking 
to make a determined stand against missionary encroachments, 
arc (luestions as yet unsolved. What is certain is that on the 
23rd February, 1866, Monseigneur Berneux, after several omi¬ 
nous proceedings on the part of the official underlings had 
been observed, was suddenly seized at his own residence, 
pinioned, and dragged off to the common gaol. At the same 
moment a number of Christians were arrested, whilst active 
search was made, and only too successfully, for the remaining 
missionaries in their scattered abodes. On the 26th February, 
Monseigneiir Berneux was arraigned for trial before the Regent 
himself, assisted by his eldest son and four judges. It is un- 
nccessar\’ to enter into the harrowing details of torture and 
insult which the biographer of the martyred prelate recounts, 
on the authority of two native Christians who, as members of 
the numerous body of soldiers on duty as guards at the trial, 
witnessed the whole proceedings; and their statement, although 
precise enough as regards the replies given by the venerable 
prisoner to the judge’s interrogatories, throws little if any light 
upon the motives which so suddenly led to his apprehension, 
and to the commission of a frightful crime. After inquiries as 
to Monscigneur Bemeux’s country, the means by which he had 
reached Corea, the number of missionaries and of converts, 
&c., the significant question was put: ‘ If you are told to go 
‘ away, wiU you go back to your own country ?’ To this the 
reply characteristically given was; ‘ No, unless I anr taken 
* away by force ! ’ Shortly after this defiant answer had been 
returned, torture was appUed for the purpose of extracting a 
confession (it is needless to say how unsuccessfully) respecting 
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the names and whereabouts of native converts; until at length, 
reduced to a pitiable condition, the unfortunate victim was 
dragged back to his prison to await the hour of release by 
death. Three young missionaries, MM. de Breteni^res, Beau^ 
lieu, and Dorie, were shortly afterwards consigned to the same 
place of confinement; and on the 8th March, 1866, these cap¬ 
tives, together with Monseigneur Berneux, were led out to the 
place of execution, a sandy plain called Sai-nam-to, lying on 
the banks of the river, about three miles from the capital. 
Here, having been unbound in presence of a vast crowd from 
the chairs upon which they had been carried to the execution- 
ground, and stripped of almost all their clothing, the unhappy 
victims were butchered in succession. Monseigneur Bemeux 
was the first to die, after the third stroke of the headsman’s 
sword. Three days later, two other missionaries, MM. Petit- 
nicolas and Pourthic, met a similar fate near the city of Hang- 
yang ; whilst the coadjutor. Monseigneur Daveluy, with I’abbd 
Huin and another missionary, M. Aumaitre, fell one after 
another into the hands of their active persecutors, and alike 
met death by execution on Good Friday, the 30th March. At 
the same time measures of unrelenting severity were put in 
force against the native Christians. 

Two bishops and seven missionaries having thus perished, 
there remained in Corea but three of the French missionaries, 
MM. liidcl, Calais, and Feron, whose position long remained 
one of the most painful uncertainty. One of their number, 
now entitled Monseigneur Bidel, having been designated as the 
martyred bishop’s successor, has recounted to us how, after 
succeeding in rejoining his two associates in one of the southern 
districts of Corea, the three missionaries spent six weeks in 
concealment in a small loft in the interior of a poor Christian 
widow’s hut, affording them barely room to crouch or lie down, 
and whence they dared only emerge after nightfall in order to 
snatch a mouthful of air at the cottage door. It was at length 
decided that M. Bidel should make his way across to China as 
bearer of the news of what had occurred; and having suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the coast, he slipped away to sea on board 
a diminutive and leaky junk, manned by eleven native con¬ 
verts. After a seven days’ voyage he reached Chefoo, one of 
the Chinese ports oj)ened by treaty to foreign trade, situated 
on the great promontory of Shantung, immediately opposite 
the Corean coast He arrived at this port on the 7 th July, 
1866, and proceeded at once to Tientsin, where the French 
naval commander-in-chief. Admiral Roze, happened to be at 
that time. The intelligence of what had occurred was at 
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once forwarded to the French Charge d’Afiaires at Pekin, 
M. Henri de Bellonet, who, unfortunately for the inte¬ 
rests of his country, had carried into diplomacy the rude cus¬ 
toms and unmeasured language of the African Zouaves, in 
whose ranks he had served at one period of his career. On 
the 13th July, M. de Bellonet addressed to Prince Kung, the 
chief of the Chinese Foreign Office, a despatch, of which the 
following extract comprises the principal portion :— 

‘ I grieve to bring officially to the knowledge of your Imperial High¬ 
ness a horrible outrage committed in the small kingdom of Corea, 
which formerly assum^ tie bonds of vassalage to the Chinese Empire, 
but which this act of savage barbarity has for ever separated from it. 

* In the course of the month of March last, the two French bishops 
who were evangelising Corea, and v/ith them nine missionaries, seven 
Corean priests, and a great multitude of Christians of both sexes and of 
every age, were massacred by order of the sovereign of that country. 

‘ The Government of his Majesty cannot permit so bloody an outrage 
to be unpunished. The same day on which the King of Corea laid his 
hands upon my unhappy countrymen was the last of his reign; he 
himself proclaimed its end, which I in my turn solemnly declare to-day. 
In a few days our military forces are to march to the conquest of Corea, 
and the Emperor, my august sovereign, alone, has now the right and 
the power to dispose, according to his good pleasure, of the country and 
of the vac:int throne.’ lU.S, Diplomatic Correspondence^ 18G7, vol. i. 
p. 420.) 

Two or three days later Prince Kung replied in a very 
courteous strain, observing that * as Corea is an out-of-the-way 
' country, lying in a secluded corner, and, as is well known, has 
‘ always strictly maintained its own regulations, I am quite 
^ unaware what has led them in original) to put these 
" missionaries and Christians to death. Still I am sensible of 
^ the friendly feelings which have led your Excellency thus to 
‘ communicate to me the reasons for the French Government 
‘ in moving its forces against the country.’ The Prince wound 
up by suggesting that some preliminary inquiry might not be 
out of place before a resort should be had to arms. 

Meanwhile M. de Bellonet had decided, on his own autho¬ 
rity, that the French naval forces should at once proceed 
to invade Corea, without awaiting instructions from home; 
and Admiral Boze was requested to take measures accord- 
Ingly. Just at this time, however, intelligence arrived from 
the French possessions in Cochin China, announcing an insur¬ 
rection among the natives, and the French squadron was 
compiled to hurry southward for the protection of Saigon. 
Some months elapsed before it could a^in repair to the 
Chinese waters, but towards the end of September 1866 
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Admiral Roze arrived at Chefoo with the frigate ‘ Guerri^re,’ 
corvettes ‘ Piimauguet ’ and ‘ Laplace,’ and the gunboats 
‘ Kien-chan,’ ‘ DeroulMe,’ ‘ Le Breton,’ and ‘ Tardif.’ The 
two missionaries, MM. Feron and Calais, who had been left 
behind in Corea on M. Ridel’s departure, had in the interim 
found means of effecting their escape, and brought news that 
persecution still continued to harass the native converts. 

The gunboats ‘ Tardif ’ and ‘ D6roulcde ’ were detailed to 
effect a preliminary survey of the river approaches to the 
Corean capital; and having entered the embouchure of the 
Ilan, which they found undefended, they followed its course 
n](wards entirely unopposed for a distance of some fifty miles 
until they found themselves actually in front of the walls of 
Seoul. Here they anchored for a few hours, the officers dili¬ 
gently employed in hydrographic observations, whilst half the 
])oj>ulation of the city lined the river bank and gazed in wonder 
at the unaccustomed spectacle. No attempt at molestation 
was encountered, though several forts commanding the river 
were passed, and the gunboats finally steamed away after 
completing their exjdoratory mission. It was fully ascer¬ 
tained that Seoul might be reached by vessels of moderate 
draught, but the somewhat unpleasant fact (to nautical minds) 
was noted that the rise and fall of the tides in the river Han 
reach the remarkable extent of fifty or sixty feet, combined 
with currents of unusual force. On the 11th of October 
Admiral Roze set sail from Chefoo with his entire squadron, 
and two days later he anchored opposite an island known to 
the French surveyors as I’ile Boisee, in the embouchure of 
the river descending from Seoul. At the mouth of the river 
lies the large insular tract forming the district of Kiang-hwa 
or Kang-hoa, comprising the city of that name, and here, 
without any attempt at communication with the Corean Go¬ 
vernment, a force was landed from the French ships on the 
14th of October, and moved inland to attack the city. After 
some insignificant skirmishing, unattended with loss on the 
side of the French, Kang-hoa was escaladed and found almost 
wholly deserted by its inhabitants. Silver ingots to the value 
of about 190,000 francs were discovered in the treasury and 
became lawful prize of war; whilst some curious specimens of 
Corean art in metal-work and textile fabrics formed the prin¬ 
cipal trophies of the royal residence which was found to exist 
within the walls of the town. 

At this time, so unwarlike had the institutions of the country 
become, and so little was the Regent prepared, despite his 
now implacable resolve to refuse all intercourse with the 
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outer world, to meet an invasion, that the only force at his 
disposal for resisting or rather for harassing the French expe¬ 
dition consisted in some bodies of men hurriedly called in from 
the forests of the north, where their avocations as woodsmen 
tuid hunters had familiarised them with the use of firearms and 
inured them to habits of daring. Eight disabled and dis¬ 
mounted cannon with a stock of powder and useless muskets 
constituted all the munitions of war discovered at Kang-hoa; 
and it cannot be doubted that had the small French force of 
some 500 or 600 men been pushed on at once, they would 
have entered the capital with little more difficulty than they 
experienced in the capture of Kang-hoa. Common prudence, 
nevertheless, was opposed to such an advance into an unknown 
country, with the prospect of finding that the Government had 
removed into the depths of the interior even should the capital 
be successfully reached. It was probably hailed as a relief, 
therefore, from the embarrassing condition in which this some¬ 
what headlong expedition found itself when, after a few days’ 
delay, a vague and wordy despatch was received from a Corean 
general, who professed a desire to negotiate respecting the 
designs of the French commander. A reply was forwarded 
to this communication, demanding the punishment of the three 
Ministers who had counselled the execution of the mission¬ 
aries, and the appointment of jdenipotentiaries with Avhom 
Admiral Roze might treat; but within a day or two after this 
letter was despatched it became evident that the Coreans 
were bent merely on gaining time, and that numerous levies 
were being assembled for the purpose of surrounding and 
overwhelming the handful of invaders. Armed bodies began 
to appear on the opposite bank of the river, whence by land 
to the capital is a distance of but twelve or fifteen miles, and 
on the 26th of October a reconnoitring force sent in this direc¬ 
tion fell into an ambush and was driven back with considerable 
loss. A larger force was landed on the following day, but 
met with no better success. Advancing against a line of breast¬ 
works where the Corean force was supposed to be lodged, 
the French force found themselves suddenly confronted by 
about five hundred soldiers, who greeted them with a heavy 
fire. Thirty-five of the French fell wounded, including three 
officers, and being unprovided with artillery the attacking party 
was compelled to retreat after returning with interest the 
Corean fire. Finding the task he had undertaken entirely 
beyond the means at his disposal. Admiral Koze reluctantly 
abandoned Kang-hoa, embarked his forces, and returned to 
Chefoo, where instructions from the French Government were 
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met by no means supporting the hasty action inaugurated by 
their Charge d*Affaires at Peking. 

The exultation of the Coreans on this triumph over the first 
European invaders of their sacred soil may be easily imagined; 
and it is mortifying to record that at a date posterior to the 
entire abandonment of the French expedition M. de Bellonet 
was still inditing despatches in a tone of singular bombast to 
the Chinese Government. On the 11th of November, 1866, 
after accusing the Chinese (on evidence which has never been 
substantiated) of ‘ complicity ’ in the murder of the mission* 
aries and of affording encouragement to the hostile feelings of 
the Coreans, he wrote:— 

* It is of no consequence for us to know the reasons which led the 
Coreans to commit this execrable offence; the deed is done. ... I 
have already given the most precise instructions that the culpable man¬ 
darins, whose names I have been able to procure, shall be tried and 
executed as soon as they fall into our hands. As for the fate of the 
ci-devant King of Corea, it is now subject to the decision of the 
Emperor, my august master. . . . 

‘ I ought, in closing, to bring to the notice of your Imperial Highness 
that military operations once commenced, as they now are, I cannot 
stop them before we have attained tlie end we have sot for ourselves. 
Every attempt at conciliation will now be useless, unless the ci-devant 
King of Corea surrenders at discretion, and implores the mercy of the 
Emperor, our august sovereign, trusting to his generosity. It is for 
your Imperial Highness to see if you can give this advice to the Corean 
Government.’ {^U.S. Diplomatic Correspondence^ 1867, vol. i. p. 423.) 

The Chinese Foreign Office, greatly disturbed by the re¬ 
ceipt of such bellicose communications, at length submitted 
them to the various European representatives at Peking, as 
also to the United States Minister, by whose Government 
they were subsequently made public. It is only fair to the 
Government of the Emi)eror Napoleon to add that M. de 
Bellonet’s language and proceedings were equally disapproved 
and were followed by his recall; but this correspondence Avas, 
nevertheless, dextei’ously employed in the folloAving year by 
Mr. Burlingame, the then United States representative at 
Peking, as one of the reasons for his own appointment (with an 
immense salary) as Chinese ambassador to the Western Powers, 

Meanwhile, by a singular coincidence, the same year which 
had witnessed the massacre of the missionaries had been marked 
by more than one event tending to fix the attention of other 
Governments besides the French upon Corea. On several oc¬ 
casions, in previous years, European vessels had been wrecked 
on the Corean coast, and their crews had been, if not hospi¬ 
tably, at least humanely treated, although placed under jealous 
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restrictions so long as they remained on Corean soil. In June, 
1866, the American schooner ‘ Surprise ’ was wrecked on an 
island near the north-western coast, and her crew, having 
reached the mainland in safety,'^ere kept for twenty-four days 
under guard at a fishing village, while instructions from the 
capital were awaited by the officials who took them in charge. 
During this time they were abundantly supplied with food and 
even with medicines for the sick; and they were finally sent 
under escort to the Chinese frontier, having every reason to be 
satisfied with their treatment until they arrived, after a tedious 
journey, upon Chinese territory, when starvation and harsh 
treatment took the place of the kindly entertainment they had 
previously met w'ith. In August of the same year the British 
steamer ‘ Emperor ’ was privately despatched on an experi¬ 
mental voyage to Corea by a mercantile firm in Shanghai, and 
this vessel penetrated to within a short distance of the capital. 
Xo symptoms of hostility were betrayed by the Corean officials 
who visited her, but the determination arrived at by the liegent 
to jiermit no commercial intercourse with foreigners was firmly 
manifested, and a proposal on the part of the enterprising 
captain to * make a treaty ’ was politely negatived. No re¬ 
ference was made during this visit to the recent murder of the 
missionaries. Simultaneously with this undertaking, another 
attempt to break through the barriers of Corean exclusiveness 
was being made in another direction. On the very day that 
the ‘ Emperor ’ steamed up the river Seoul, an American 
schooner, the ‘ General Sherman,’ left the ])ort of Chefoo, 
secretly bound for Corea. Her voyage, destined to a melan¬ 
choly ending and to give rise to important results, was a 
venture on the part of a British trader at Tientsin (who held 
also the appointment of United States Consul at that port), 
and she was freighted with an assortment of merchandise 
specially selected with an eye to Corean requirements. Three 
United States citizens were on board the ‘ General Sherman,’ 
viz., her owner, Mr. Preston, with the master and mate, 
named respectively Page and Wilson; besides whom she carried 
two British subjects—the supercargo, Mr. George Hogarth, 
and the Bev. Mr. Thomas, a young missionary of great promise 
as a linguist, who, already possessing a remarkable knowledge 
of the Chinese language, had acquired some acquaintance with 
the Corean, and had previously visited the islands on the coast 
of Corea in a native junk. There was, in addition, a crew of 
some fifteen or twenty Malays. Notwithstanding a full know¬ 
ledge the individuals of this party had obtained, before leaving 
Chefoo, of the massacre of the French missionaries, they did 
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not hesitate to prosecute their voyage, and the iiessel ascended 
the course of the P’ing-jang river for a distance of four tides. 
Many weeks elapsed during which nothing was heard of her 
subsequent fate, until at length, on the arrival of the French 
exploring expedition in the river Seoul, a native convert who 
made his way to Pdre Ridel informed the latter that a foreign 
vessel, which had lately entered the P’ing-jang, had been de¬ 
stroyed by fire Avith all on board in obedience to orders from 
the Regent. This distressing intelligence was subsequently 
confirmed by the Chinese pilot who had navigated the vessel 
for some distance up the river, but who had cautiously left her 
on discovering that danger was menaced. All information 
received at this time and subsequently Avas to the effect that 
the ‘ General Sherman ’ had been left higli and dry at a point 
some distance from the mouth of the river, in consequence of 
having diverged from the proper channel during a period of 
floods; that the Europeans on board had been at first re¬ 
ceived with apparent friendliness and beguiled with promises 
of trade; but that after a period of treacherous delay (the 
local officials having mcanAvhile received instructions from the 
capital) some of her European passengers were inveigled into 
landing under the pretext that negotiations for trade were 
about to be entered upon, and were immediately set upon 
and murdered. At the same moment a large body of Coreans 
surrounded the vessel as she lay helplessly stranded, and piled 
brushwood round her in heaps. Fire Avas then set to the 
pile and she was destroyed with all who still remained on 
board. 

The intelligence of this frightful act of barbarity was duly 
communicated to the United States Minister at Peking, at 
Avhose request a corvette, the ‘ Wachusetts,’ was despatched to 
make inquiries respecting what was stated to have occurred. 
A letter, addressed to her commander by order of the Corean 
Government, but not received until 1868, Avhen a second visit 
was made to the coast, admitted the destruction of the ‘ General 
Sherman,’ casting all blame, however, upon tliose on board the 
unfortunate vessel. They were accused of having wantonly 
seized and detained a high Corean official, and of having ‘ rent 
‘ to pieces with their cannon ’ the native trading junks, thus 
rousing to a pitch of irrepressible fury the passions of the 
multitude, by whom, it was hinted, and not by their rulers, 
the vessel and all on board had been destroyed. This vague 
and wholly incredible story was further repeated to the 
Chinese Giovemment in reply to inquiries instituted by them 
at the request of the United States representative. 
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Attention having b^en drawn to Corea by these varied 
events, a fresh incident occurred in 1868, which led (strangely 
enough) to the recent American demonstration in that coun¬ 
try. In May of that year a steamer under the German flag 
returned to Shanghai, after a voyage to Corea; and the 
object of her visit thither, although for some time kept secret, 
at length oozed out It appeared that a Mr. Jenkins, a 
son of the American Vice-Consul (formerly a missionary) at 
Shanghai, and himself long employed as consular interpreter, 
had proceeded in the steamer ‘China’ to a po^nt near the 
Corean capital, in company with a French priest and a needy 
Hamburgh trader, named Oppert, with the design of exca¬ 
vating the site of a royal mausoleum, pointed out by the 
priest, and of absti'acting from it a coffin of gold containing 
the remains of a former sovereign which was supposed to be 
enshrined witliin. Apart from its value as bullion, the pos¬ 
session of this treasure would insure the consent of the 
Coreans, it was asserted by Mr. Jenkins’ priestly confede¬ 
rate, to any demands that might be made upon them. A large 
number of Chinese and Manillamen formed the rank and file 
of this buccaneering expedition. On reaching the assigned 
spot the whole party, well armed, commenced their search for 
the buried treasure ; but an alaim was givnn, the Corean vil¬ 
lagers turned out cn masse, and the intending desecrators were 
driven back to their ship, with the loss of one or two men. 
Having put back to Shanghai, the ‘ China’s ’ expedition could 
not long bo ke})t from the knowledge of the public; and its 
leader, the worthy Mr. Jenkins, was arraigned by the United 
States Consul-General, Mr. Seward, on a charge of violating 
the United States neutrality laws, but was acquitted on 
technical grounds. 

Nothing was heard for some time after this of Corea or the 
‘ General Sherman’ affair, until at the end of 1870 it began 
to be rumoured that the United States Government had 
measures in contemplation for a diplomatic mission in that 
direction, to be supported by a strong naval force; and on the 
appearance in December of that year of the papers laid before 
Congress, it became known that a protracted correspondence 
had been carried on for some time past with reference to this 
subject. This correspondence had originated with a despatch 
written in April 1868, by Mr. Seward, announcing to his 
Government, on the authority of the above-mentioned Mr. 
Jenkins, the arrival at Shanghai of certain Corean ambassa¬ 
dors charged with a mission of inquiry, with whom, Mr. 
Jenkins represented, he was to visit Corea, for the purpose of 
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making arrangements for the despatch of a Corcan embassy 
to the United States. This scarcely probable story does not 
appear to have aroused any suspicion in Mr. Seward’s mind, 
and no impediment was placed in the way of Mr. Jenkins’ 
departure—with the results already narrated above. The 
Consul-General subsequently wrote at great length to his 
superiors at Washington, dilating upon the advantages which, 
in his opinion, the opening of Corea to foreign commerce could 
not fail to insure; but in the month of July it became his duty 
to explain that the pretended embassy had proved to be A myth, 
and that Mr. Jenkins and his confederates had in fact been 
engaged in a body-snatching enterprise; or, as he officially 
worded it, in ‘ an attempt to take from their tombs the remains 
‘ of one or more sovereigns of Corea, for the purjiose, it would 
^ seem, of holding them to ransom.’ * 

Undignified, to say the least of it, as tlie position of the 
United States had become through this unlawful enterprise, 
the recommendations previously urged by Mr. Seward did not 
remain unheeded. It was decided that a naval force should 
be despatched to Corea, and the United States Minister at 
Peking, Mr. F. F. Low, was commissioned to accompany it, 
with lull powers to open negotiations. The objects to be held 
in view were tlie conclusion, if possible, of a commercial treaty; 
but sliould this be found impracticable, a convention in the 
interests of shipwrecked seamen of the United States was to 
be accepted. The Minister was finally reminded that, while 
firmly maintaining ‘ the right of the United States to have 
^ their seamen protected,’ a conflict by force was to be ^ avoided, 
‘ unless it cannot be avoided without dishonour.’ No commu¬ 
nication appears to have been made to any of the European 
Powers with reference to the intended expedition, notwith¬ 
standing the deep interest naturally taken in such a matter 
by all maritime nations; and it must be inferred that the 
honour of opening Corea to the commerce of the world was 
exclusively reserved to itself by the Government of General 
Grant. Strangely enough, however, with so practical a people 
as that of the United States, the means adopted for effecting 
this object were palpably inadequate. The squadron placed 
under Admiral Rodgers’ command consisted of one heavy frigate, 
the ‘ Colorado,’ a vessel of the most antiquated type; two fine 
corvettes, the ^Benicia’ and ‘Alaska,’ whose only defect (a 
fatal one in this case) lay in their excessive draught of water; 
one iron paddle-wheel gun-vessel, and a small tender formerly 
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employed as a tugboat. The whole squadron mustered a force 
of some 1,300 men, but indifferently supplied with equipments 
for landing, or even with breech-loading firearms. On their 
arrival in the Chinese waters the American officers looked with 
feelings akin to envy upon the flotilla of light-draught gun¬ 
boats flying the British flag, which they recognised as precisely 
the sort of craft most needed in an expedition of the kind they 
were about to undertake, in lieu of their own formidable- 
looking but in reality useless ships. The concurrence of the 
British naval forces would doubtless have been welcomed, 
when a nearer insight of the task about to be undertaken 
disclosed a portion of its difficulties; but, in the absence of 
any previous understanding between the Governments, co¬ 
operation was of course impossible. 

After numerous delays arising from extraneous causes, the 
United States jdenipotontiary, Mr. Low, at length reached the 
Corcan coast on board Admiral Rodgers’ flag-ship; and the 
squadron took up its position, at the end of May 1871, in the 
same anchorage where the vessels commanded by Admiral Rozc 
had lain in 1866. Some petty officials shortly afterwards made 
their appearance, and were informed by Mr. Loav’s interpreters 
of the object of his arrival, being at the same time notified 
that, after a sufficient delay to alloAv the pacific nature of the 
mission to become known, the steam-launches of the squadron 
wonld proceed to effect a survey of the river higher up. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on June 1, four steam-launches and the tAvo light- 
draught vessels of the squadron advanced up the stream. On 
reaching a point whore the river narrows, at a distance of 
about tAvelve miles above Tile Boisee, the flotilla Avas suddenly 
gi’eeted by a tremendous cannonade discharged from batteries 
commanding the channel, Avhich were seen to be numerously 
manned. Not unprepared for a collision, and fortunately un¬ 
injured by the unskilful fire of the Coreans, heavy though it 
was, the Americans returned the salute in gallant style with 
their hoAvitzers; and after an action lasting some fifteen 
minutes the batteries were swept clear of their defenders, who 
lost thirty killed, while on the American side only two seamen 
were wounded. The little expeditionary force then retired to 
the anchorage; and after vainly waiting for ten days to receive 
an apology or explanation of this treacherous attack, a landing 
force was put in motion to take vengeance for the insult offered 
to the United States fl^. A total force of 945 men was throAvn 
on shore on Kang-hoa Island, and advanced to the attack of the 
batteries Avhich had opened fire upon the surveying flotilla. 
Although numerously defended by a host of Coreans, evi- 
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dently quite prepared for the conflict, who stood their ground 
with an unflinching steadfastness which won the admiration 
of their assailants, the batteries were captured without diffi¬ 
culty, after being swept by the fire of half-a-dozen howitzers; 
and the citadel, a breastwork placed on the summit of a rocky 
eminence, was carried at the point of the bayonet, after frightful 
slaughter bad been wrought among the Corean garrison by the 
fire of the American artillery. Three killed and seven 
w'oundcd represented the total loss of the attacking party, 
whilst on the Coi’ean side between four hundred and five 
hundred dead bodies were actually counted after the action 
terminated. Although in sight of the town of Kang-hoa, the 
victorious Americans were not tempted to follow tlie example 
of the French in taking possession of this place; and after 
destroying the batteries and removing hundreds of the gingals 
Avith Avhich they were armed, Admiral Rodgers withdrew his 
force to their shijAS—only to find that his demonstration of 
force had proved Avholly ineffectual in overcoming the passive 
resistance of the Corean rulers. The only result of Mr. 
Low's overtures and Admiral Rodgers’ vigorous blows was a 
communication in which the uncompromising defiance of the 
Regent was boldly expressed, and in a few laconic sentences 
tlie Americans Averc told that no persuasion would move him 
from his resolve to maintain the seal of exclusion upon his 
country. ‘ Do you Avant our land ? ’ he wrote. ‘ That can- 
‘ not be. Do you Avant intercourse with us ? That cannot 
‘ be either.’ Whereupon, after a further stay of three weeks 
at Boisee anchorage, the American squadron, wholly inca- 
])ablc of pushing farther into tlie interior, turned its back 
on Corean waters, as Admiral Roze had done in 1866. 

Two of the most powerful nations of the West have thus 
crossed swords with Corea, and it must be admitted that, com¬ 
paring the initiatory pretensions Avith the results achieved, 
their efforts have Avholly failed. What arrogance has been 
begotten in the minds of the Coreans by their repulse of the 
French in 1866 has been abundantly shown in their de¬ 
meanour toAvards foreigners of late years in the person of 
members of their annual embassy to Peking; and this cannot 
fail to have become enhanced by the virtual success Avith 
Avhich they have Avithstood the American endeavours to enter 
into relations with them. The task of bringing Corea Avithin. 
the pale of international obligations, whilst rendered all the 
more needful by the recent failures in that direction, has 
become from this very cause the more difficult of accomplish¬ 
ment. It is impossible, however, that the Maritime Powers 
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can much longer tolerate a state of affairs which places in 
jeopardy the lives of their seamen whom adverse winds may 
cast ashore in this inhospitable region, and which dictates the 
instant abandonment (as has lately happened in more than 
one instance) of valuable property when vessels are merely 
stranded within sight of the Corean coast. The numerous 
accidents incidental to navigation are sufficient to render 
nugatory those pretensions to a right to shut out all inter¬ 
course with the world which Corea alleges, and in which the 
self-satisfied judgment of a school of modern political philo¬ 
sophers is disposed to concur. But a question of graver 
importance than even that of enforcing in Corea a respect, at 
least, for civilised usages, so wantonly set at naught in the 
case of the ‘ General Sherman,’ is involved in the unhappy 
impression produced in China by what is there considered the 
defeat of a foreign invasion. The hostile propensity with 
reference to European nations which culminated on the 21st of 
June, 1870, in the dreadful massacre at Tientsin, is believed 
to have gained its first serious impetus from the unfortunate 
issue of Admiral Eoze’s campaign in Corea; and the virtual 
failure of a still more conspicuous expedition, to support 
which in its efforts to bring the Corean Government within 
the comity of nations Chinese aid had been fruitlessly invoked, 
is only too likely to strengthen the inclination towards overtly 
resisting European demands for the fulfilment of treaty pro¬ 
visions which has been strikingly betrayed of late at Peking. 
It is eminently desirable that Western prestige, seriously 
diminished by these two abortive expeditions, should be re¬ 
dressed in countries where prestige is but another name for 
the shadow of force in the background, which alone keeps life 
and property safe, and secures without perpetually recurring 
warfare the enjoyment of commercial rights. Equally ne¬ 
cessary is it that some security be obtained for the proper 
treatment of shipwrecked mariners who, with the increasing 
growth of commerce in these Eastern seas, must from time 
to time be cast upon the shores of Corea; whilst commerce 
itself looks to this necessary undertaking as the step which 
shall facilitate its introduction to supply the wants and de- 
vclope the resources of the only remaining country whence it is 
now rigidly shut out. Accident, or the laj)se of time alone, 
may possibly be trusted to as the means of overcoming that 
politic antipathy to intercourse with the outer world which 
is fostered by the despotic statecraft of Corea; or on some 
favourable opportunity the longings manifested by Russia for 
the possession of this territory may be indulged to gratification; 
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but on the other hand, thopc who are interested in watching 
the legitimate development of European commerce and navi¬ 
gation in Eastern Asia, as well as the numerous class who 
view the subject in a simply philanthropic light, will continue 
to cherish an earnest hope that well-considered measures may 
ere long be adopted, to bring the Corean people, under ade¬ 
quate safeguards for their protection against violence and op- 
jircssion, into beneficial relations with the remainder of mankind. 
The undertaking is one in which all maritime nations have an 
identical interest, and one Avhich should be jointly prosecuted 
to a successful end. 


Aut. W. — Shakespeare: The First Collected Edition of the 
Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. A Reproduction 
in Exact Fac-Simile of the Famous First Folio, 1623, by 
the newly-discovered Process of Photo-Lithography. Under 
the superintendence of II. Staunton. London : 1866. 

A/ru. Guadstone, in his ‘Essay on the Place of Homer in 
‘ Education,’ notices the tradition of a certain Doro- 
theus, who spent the whole of his life in endeavouring to 
elucidate the meaning of a single word in Homer, and seems 
to suggest that the time thus occupied was not altogether 
■wasted, "Without going quite so far as this, most critics will 
])vobal)Iy agree in his general conclusion, ‘that no exertion 
‘ spent upon any of the great classics of the world, and attended 
‘ with any amount of real result, is thrown away.’ Unfortu- 
iiatel}' the greatest classic in the literatures of the world affords 
as much scope for this kind of labour as any of his reputed 
j)ecrs, not excepting the object of Mr. Gladstone’s critical 
devotion. The oldest and most authoritative editions of Shak- 
speare are, it is 'well known, crowded "with verbal errors, textual 
corruptions, and metrical obscurities. They include, indeed, 
almost every species of literary and typograjdiical confusion 
which haste, ignorance, and carelessness in the multiplication 
and fortuitous printing of manuscript copies could produce. 
After a century and a half of critical labour, embracing three 
great schools of editors and commentators, the text oi these 
dramas is only noAV partially purged from the obvious blots 
and stains that disfigure the earliest editions. And it is only 
within the last ten years that the results of this prolonged 
critical labour have been condensed, and exhibited in a 
thoroughly scientific shape, by the acute and learned editors 
«)f the Cambridge Shakspeare. 
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By means of this most useful and scholarlike edition, any 
cultivated and intelligent reader may form some estimate of 
the net result and general value of Shakspearian criticism. A 
comparisoB of the best modem readings with those of the 
Quartos and Folios will show in what numberless instances 
the text has been corrected, amended, and even restored. 
Those who have never made such a comparison would be sur¬ 
prised to find how many familiar phrases, and passages, some 
too regarded as peculiarly Shakspearian, are due to the happy 
conjectures of successive textual scholars. Roavc and Pope, 
the first critical editors, being themselves poets, arc peculiarly 
felicitous in their suggested emendations. But even the more 
prosaic Theobald’s single-minded and persistent devotion was 
surprisingly successful in the same direction. His labours were, 
however, still more fruitful in restoring neglected readings from 
the First Folio which neither of his predecessors had consulted 
with any care. The first school of critics, indeed, brought 
native sagacity rather than minute or accurate learning to the 
task of clearing up the difficulties of Shaks])eare’» text. They 
satisfied themselves with correcting the more obvious mis])rints 
of the Folios, and endeavouring to relieve, by conjectural 
emendations, some of their corruptest passages. 

The second school of editors represented by Capell, Stevens, 
and Malone, were diligent students of the Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture, and found no difficulty therefore in exj)lalning many 
words and phrases that had perplexed and baffled their prede¬ 
cessors. For elucidating the obscurities of the text, they relied 
more on illustration tlian on conjectui'ed emendation. Many 
passages Avhich the early editors, through ignorance of Eliza¬ 
bethan manners, usages, and allusions, had regarded as corrupt, 
were amply vindicated from the charge by the more exact and 
minute knowledge of the later. The third, and more recent 
school of editors and critics, represented by Knight and Col¬ 
lier, Dyce and Staunton, while combining the distinctive ex¬ 
cellences of the previous schools, have specially developed 
what may be regarded as the most fruitful branch of Shak¬ 
spearian criticism—that of apt and illuminating illustrations 
from contemporary literature. The researches of Knight, 
Dyce, and Staunton in particular have satisfactorily explained 
many phrases and allusions regarded by previous editors as 
hopelessly ambiguous and obscure, if not altogether unin¬ 
telligible. While thus working in the right direction, the 
modem school has, however, exemplified afresh the conflict 
between authority and criticism which must always prevail 
with regard to an original text, at once so important and so 
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defective as that of Shakspearc’s dramas. Mr. Knight, in his 
admiratum of the First Folio, yielded a somewhat exclusive 
deference to authority. Mr. Collier, again, partly no doubt 
from the accident of possessing the Perkin’s Folio, went to the 
other extreme, becoming the champion of conjectural emenda¬ 
tion in its most licentious forms. Mr. Dyce and Mr. Staunton 
hold the balance comparatively even, but in the hands of the 
Cambridge editors it again inclines more decisively towards the 
side of authority. On the whole, the result of recent criticism 
and research has been to strengthen the position of the First 
Folio, and check the recurrent tendency to get rid of textual 
difficulties by ingenious, but often rash and ignorant, con¬ 
jecture. 

This result is in all respects a satisfactory one. Conjectural 
emendation is at best a double-edged instrument, to be wielded 
in safety only on rare occasions and by the most skilful hands. 
The eager Shakspearian student is, however, continually 
tempted to cut the Gordian knot of a difficulty by its sum¬ 
mary use. The temptation should be steadfastly resisted on 
pain, for the most part, of reading into the poet’s lines a foreign 
and ])rosaic sense, instead of bringing fully out their real but 
latent meaning. In the majority of cases the practice of sub¬ 
stituting his own language for the poet’s simply depraves the 
text, and injures the finer sensibilities of the critic. Those who 
indulge in it too freely, however naturally gifted, soon lose 
that respect for the poet’s words, and scrupulous care for his 

meaniniT, which is the foundation of all sound and illuminating 

. . . ® 

criticism. 

There is little danger of any excess in the other main depart¬ 
ment of critical labour, that of illustrating from appropriate 
sources the obscurer terms and allusions of Shakspeare’s text. 
In this direction tliere is still ample scope, ^ room and verge 
^ enough,’ for the labours of Shakspearian students. The fact 
is in itself one of the most striking proofs of Shakspearc’s mar¬ 
vellous universality. That anything should remain to be eluci¬ 
dated after the life-long devotion of so many learned and acute 
commentators is surprising enough. But Shakspeare’s vision 
of life is so wide, his moral insight so profound, his knowledge 
and sympathies so vitalised and universal, and his command of 
language so absolute, that every part in the wide circle of con¬ 
temporary learning and experience may throw some light on 
his pa^es. In particular, his birthright of pre^ant speech is so 
imperial that he seems to appropriate by a kind of royal pre¬ 
rogative the more expressive elements of diction in every de¬ 
partment of human attainment and activity. No section of life 
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or thought is too humble for his regard; rone too lofty for his 
sympathetic appreciation. The day-spring of his serene and 
glorious intellect illuminates and vivifies the whole. The more 
prominent features of that great world are familiar to all culti¬ 
vated English readers. The order and organisation of the 
several parts have been diligently studied and eloquently 
expounded by the critics. But there are still hidden nooks 
and obscure recesses which even the most curious and pains¬ 
taking observers have failed to explore. On these, special in¬ 
vestigation and persistent research may yet throw some light. 
Such researches are, moreover, within the reach of students who 
could hardly be considered Shakspearian scholars in the higher 
and technical sense of the term. The complete Shakspearian 
scholar ought to have a minute and exhaustive, but at the same 
time vital acquaintance with the whole Elizabethan period, its 
entire universe of knowledge and experience. This can only 
be gained by the thorough and prolonged study of its history 
and literature, including the most fugitive and evanescent pro¬ 
ductions, such as songs, ballads, and cliap-books, squibs and 
letters, pamphlets and broadsides. Few even of the more de¬ 
voted Shakspearian critics have reached this ideal standard. 
Many hands, hoAvever, make light Avork, and much may he done 
in the Avay of Shakspearian interpretation by the separate con¬ 
tributions of students who have been able to cultivate only a 
small portion of Ihe Avide field. The humblest labourer may 
add his mite to tlie constantly-accumulating stores of sterling 
commentary and illustration. 

Many of the sources Avhence elucidations of Sliakspearc’s 
obscure passages may be drawn lie on the surface, and areAvcll 
known. His writings abound, for example, with terms and 
phrases, similes, metaphors, and allusions derived from field 
sports, such as hunting and haAvking; from games of chance 
and skill, such as cards and dice, bowls and tennis; from the 
military and self-defensive arts, such as archery and fencing; 
from fashionable pastimes, such as music and dancing; and 
from popular natural history—the Avhole folk-flora and folk- 
fauna of the time. The more obvious, and many of the more 
obscure allusions connected with these branches of popular 
knowledge and practice, have been amply explained by succes¬ 
sive editors. Some, however, have been overlooked, and in the 
present paper we purpose giving a feAV iUustrations of these 
neglected allusions. We shall offer an explanation of some 
passages in Shakspeare, either given up by critics and com¬ 
mentators as hopelessly unintelligible, or only very imperfectly 
and erroneously explained. So far at least as w^e are acquainted 
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with Shakspearian criticism, most of the explanations now pro¬ 
posed of obscure terms, phrases, and allusions are new,—have 
not been in any way anticipated by previous writers on the sub¬ 
ject. Even a very partial acquaintance with the wide field of 
Shaks])earian criticism suggests, however, the propriety of some 
hesitation and reserve in announcing novelties of interpretation. 
Every persistent student of Shakspeare must have found, again 
and again, that what he at first imagined to be discoveries 
had been anticipated by previous writers, illustrious or obscure. 
In genei’al, however, the best modern editions represent in a 
condensed form, cither in notes or glossary, the main results of 
previous criticism. If they leave a difficulty unnoticed, or 
give only a vague and conjectural explanation, it may be 
assumed with tolerable certainty that no better solution has 
yet been offered. In the same way the Variorum Edition gives 
the main results ol* Shakspearian criticism up to the date of its 
publication. In offering the following elucidations as novelties, 
it is meant therefore that they solve difficulties left unexplained 
by the Variorum Edition, by modern editors, by the ablest in¬ 
dependent critics, such as Douce, Hunter, Walker, and White, 
and, so far as tlie writer is aware, by all previous commentators 
on Shakspeare. 

AVe may begin -with a few illustrations from popular field 
sports, ■which in Shakspeare’s day meant very much haAvking 
and hunting. These furnish the poet with almost inexhaustible 
materials of imagery and allusion. In particular, tlm sportive 
■warfare in the fields and woods with the nobler kinds of chace 
and game, afforded the aptest phrases, similes, and metaphors 
for picturing vividly the sterner realities of martial conflict, 
* the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious w^ar.’ Such 
references occur again and again, and many of them are even 
now only partially explained. In ^ Coriolanus,’ for example, 
in the ■wonderful scene betAveen tlie servants in the house of 
Aufidlus, such an allusion occurs. While the servants Avho had 
resisted the intruder are talking together in the hall about the 
sudden arrival and ceremonious entertainment of their master’s 
great enemy, a third hastily approaches from the banqueting- 
room with the news that it has been just determined, at the 
suggestion of Coriolanus, to march against Rome. 

‘ See. Serv. Why, then Ave shall have a stirring Avorld again. This 
peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed ballad- 
makers. 

^ First Se7*v. Let me have Avar, sayj; it exceeds peace as far as 
day does night; it’s spritcly, AA'aking, audible, and full of vent. Peace 
is a very apoplexy, letliargy, mulled, deaf, sleepy, insensible; a getter 
of more bastard children than war’s a destroyer of men.* 
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Here the phrase ‘ full of vent/ the reading of the Folios, has 
so perplexed the critics that more than one has proposed to 
substitute for it ‘full of vaunt/ The Folio text is, however, 
perfectly accurate, and peculiarly expressive, although it has 
never yet been correctly explained. The only explanation 
attempted is that of Johnson, repeated by subsequent editors, 
that ‘ full of vent ’ means ‘ full of rumour, full of materials of 
‘ discourse/ This, however, is a mere conjecture, and not a 
happy one, as it altogether misses the distinctive meaning of 
the phrase. Vent is a technical term in hunting to express 
the scenting of the game by the hounds employed in the 
chase. Both noun and verb are habitually used in this sense. 
Their exact meaning and use will be made clear by an extract 
or two from Turbervile’s translation of ‘ Du Fouilloux,’ the 
popular manual of hunting in Shakspeare’s day. The first 
extract refers to the wiles and subtleties of* the hart wlien 
keenly pressed in the chase: ‘ When a hart feeles that the 
‘ hounds hold in after him, he flecth and seeketli to beguile 
‘ them with change in sundry sortes, for ho will seeke other 
‘ harts and dcare at lare, and rowseth them before the houndcs 
‘ to make them hunt change ; therewithal! he will lie flat down 
‘ upon his belly in some of their layres, and so let the houndes 
‘ overshoot him, and because they should have no sent of him, 
‘ nor vent him, he will trussc all his four feet under his belly, 
‘ and w'ill blow and breath upon the ground in some moist 
‘ place, in such sort that I have seen the houndes passe by 
‘ such an hart within a yard of him and never vent him.’ 
Further on, the author speaking of the hart, says again ex¬ 
pressly : ‘ When he smclleth or ventet/i anything, we say he 
‘ hath this or that in the wind.’ In the same way, when the 
hound vents anything, he pauses to verify the scent, and then, 
full of eager excitement, strains in the leash to be after the 
game that is thus perceived to be a-foot. The following extract 
from the rhyming report of a huntsman upon sight of a hart in 
pride of grease, illustrates this:— 

* Then if the Prince demand what head he beare, 

I answer thus with sober words and cheare : 

My Liege, I went this morning on my quest; 

My hound did sticke, and seemd to vent some beast. 

I held him short, and drawing after him, 

I might behold the hart was feeding trym, 

His head was high, and large in each degree, 

Well palmed eke, and seemd full sound to be. 

Of colour browne, he beareth eight and tenne, 

Of Stately height, and long he seemed then. 
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His bcame seemd great, ia good proportion led, 

Well burred and round, well pearled ncaro bis head, 

He seemed fayre, tweene black and berrie broundc, 

He seemea well led, by all the signes I found.’ 

The use' of the noun is exemplified in another hunting 
rhyme, or huntsman’s soliloquy, entitled ^ The Blazon of the 
‘ Hart,’ which is of special interest from the vividness of the 
picture it brings before us:— 

‘ I am the hunt, whicli ratine and early rise, 

My bottell filled with Aviuc in any wise, 

Two draughts I drinkc, to stay my steps withall, 

For each Ibote one, bcciiusc 1 would not fall. 

Then take niy hound, in liam me behind. 

The stately Imrt in fi-yth or fell to find. 

And while I scckc his slott where he hath feddc, 

The sweet byrdes sing, to chcaro iny drowsie head. 

And when my hound doth straine upon good vent 
I must confessc, the s:imc doth me content, 

Jiut when I have my coverts walkt about, 

And harbred fast, the hart lor comming out, 

Then 1 rcturnc, to make a grave report.’ 

The technical meaning and use of the \Yord in these passages 
is sufficiently clear, and it will be seen how happily Shak- 
speare employs it. To strain at the lyam or leash ‘ upon good 
‘ vent ’ is in !Shakspeare s jdirase to be ^ full of vent,’ or in 
other words keenly excited, full of pluck and courage, of 
throbbing energy and impetuous desire, in a w'ord, full of all 
the kindling stir and commotion of anticipated conflict. This 
is not only in harmony with tlie meaning of the passage, but 
gives point and force to the whole description. War is natu¬ 
rally personified as a trained liound roused to animated motion 
by the scent of game, giving tongue, and straining in the slips 
at the near prospect of the exciting chase. This explanation 
justifies the reading of the Folios, ‘ sprightly loalkingy audible, 
‘ full of vent,’ or at least affords a better explanation of it than 
has yet been offered. With a single exception the early reading 
has been rejected by all modern editors, including, strangely 
enough, Mr. Knight and the Cambridge editors. The excep¬ 
tion is Mr. Staunton, who, however, while retaining the older 
reading, fails to understand it, and misinterprets the passage. 
He explains ^ sprightly walking ’ as ^ quick moving or march- 
‘ ing,’ wdth evident reference to military movements, and with 
regard to the special phrase under review, he says boldly 
^ vent is voice, utterance.’ But the previous epithet audible, 
gives this feature of the description, vent referring not to sound 
at all, but to the quiek perception of the game, and the signs 
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of eagerness, such as kindled eye, dilated nostril, and muscular 
impatience, which keen relish for the sport produces. In such 
a connexion ^ sprightly walking ^ would refer to the more 
lively and definite advance arising from the discovery of good 
vent as compared with the dissatisfied snuffings and uncertain 
progress when nothing is in view. The description thus 
includes quickened motion, eager tongue, and intense physical 
excitement. The passage finds an exact parallel in Henry V.’s 
spirited address to his soldiers before Harfleur:— 

* And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pisture; let ns swear 

That you are worth your breeding: which I doubt not; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s aro{)t: 

Follow your spirit; and, upon this cliarge, 

Cry “ God for Harrj’’, England, and Saint George ! ” ’ 

The same general allusion is contained in the well-knowm line 
from ‘ Julius Crosar,’ ‘ Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of 
' -w'ar,’ as Avell as in several passages in other plays. In the 
lines just quoted, the reference to ‘the mettle of your pasture,^ 
is also derived from the * Noble Art of Vcncrie.’ The colour 
of the stag, the size and texture of his antlers, his strength of 
wind and limb, and powers of endurance, depended very much 
upon the country in which he was reared, and especially upon 
the kind of pasture on which he browsed. Thus l)u Fouilloux 
concludes a discourse on the different colours of the stag’s coat, 
and the different descriptions of head, as follows:— 

^TIictc is another forrest about four leagues from thence called 
Chissay, in the which the harts beare heads cleanc contrary, for they 
are groat, red, and full of marrow, and arc very light when they are 
dry. All these things I have thought good hcerc to alleadge, to let you 
know that harts bcarc their heads according to tlic pasture and feedc 
of the country where they are bred; for the forrest of Merevant is alto¬ 
gether in mountaines, vales, and caves, whereas their feed is dry, leane, 
and of small substance. On that other side, the forrest of Chissay is a 
plaine country, environed with all good pasture and come grounds, as 
wheat, pcason, and such, whereupon they take good nouriture: which 
is the cause that their heads become so faire and well spredde.’ 

Before leaving the subject, we may notice that the word ' vent’ 
in its technical sense is used by Shakspeare’s contemporaries, 
especially the poets, such as Spenser and Drayton. The 
following extract from the graphic account of stag-hunting in 
the fourteenth song of the ‘ Polyolbion ’ illustrates this:— 
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* Now when the hart doth heare 
The oft-bellowing hounds to vent his secret leyro. 

He rouzing rusheth out, and through the brakes doth drive, 

As though up by the roots the bushes he would rive, 

And through the cumbrous thicks, as fcarefiilly he makes, 

Ilee with his branched head, the tender saplings shakes, 

That sprinkling their moyst pearlc doe seeme to him to wcepe ; 
When after goes the cry with yellings loud and deepe.’ 

It need hardly be added that vent in this sense is, like so many 
of the terms of venery, taken directly from the French, to 
vent the game being simpl)^ .to wind, or have wind of the 
game. Shakspearc’s very expression, indeed, exists as a 
French phrase, and is given to illustrate the special meaning 
of the noun as a hunting term. 

Again, Shakspeare uses the word train more than once in 
its technical hunting sense, the most strikhur instance of this 
sjiecial use being found in ‘ Macbeth.’ When Malcolm, in 
order to test the sincerity of Macduff’s devotion, heaps vices 
on himself, until Macduff*, in a burst of noble sorrow and 
indignation, renounces his enterprise in despair, Malcolm, 
satisfied with the result, explains the motive of his conduct as 
follows:— 

‘ Mill. Macduff, tliis noble passion, 

Clhild of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks mo 
From ovcr-crcdulous haste.’ 

It has not been noticed that trains in this extract is a technical 
term both in hawking and hunting; in hawking for tlie lure, 
thrown out to reclaim a falcon given to ramble, or ^ rake out ’ 
as it is called, and thus in danger of escajung from the fowler; 
and in hunting for the bait trailed along the ground, and left 
expOvSed to tempt the animal from his lair or covert, and bring 
him fairly within the power of the lurking huntsman. An 
extract or two from Turbervile vrill sufficiently exemplify this 
usage. The following is from a long and curious account of 
hunting the wolf, a common sport in France, and which in 
Shakspeare’s day seems also to have prevailed to some extent 
in Ireland:— 

* When a huntsman would hunt the wolfe, he must trayne them by 
these means. First, let him looke out some fayre place a mile or more 
from the greate woodes where there be some close standing to place a 
brace of good greyhounds in, if needs be, the which should be close en¬ 
vironed, and some ponde or water by it : there shall he kill a horse or 
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some other great beast, and take the foure Icgges thereof and carye them 
into the woods and forests adjoyning. Then let foure good fellows take 
every man a legge of the beast, and drawe it at his horse tayle all alongst 
the pathes and wayes in the woods until they come backe againe unto 
the place where the dead beast lieth : there lette them lay downe their 
traynes. And when the wolves go out in the night to prey and to feede, 
they wil crossc upon the irayne and follow it untill they come at the 
dead carrion; there they will feede their fill. And then let the hunts¬ 
man about the breake of day go thither, and leave his horse a good 
way oU underneath the wind, and come fairc smd softly to the place to 
espie if there be any wolves feeding.’ 

Again:— 

‘ And when the Imntsinan shall by these monnes Iiavc been assurc'J 
of their feeding twoo nights together, then may he make preparation to 
hunt them on the third day ; or if they fayle to come unto the irayne 
the first or second day, then let him send out varlettes to irayne from 
about all the coverts adjoyning unto the same place: and so doing ho 
cannot misse but draw wolves thither once within two or three nights.’ 

The play of ‘ Hamlet ’ supplies another illustration of hunting 
terms only partially explained. In the conversation about the 
players between Hamlet, Koscncrantz, and Gnlldenstern a 
technical term occurs, Avhich, though sometimes rightly under¬ 
stood, is often erroneously interpreted, and has never been 
traced or elucidated in its primary meaning and use :— 

^ Ham .man delights not me ; no, nor woman neither, 

though by your siniling you seem to say so. 

* Jios. My lord, there was no such stuff in my thoughts. 

‘ IIa7ii, Why did you laugh, then, when I Siiid, man delights not 
me ? 

* Sos. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten 
entertainment the players shall receive from you: we coted them on 
the way, and hither are they coming to offer you service.’ 

Here cote, in the older spelling coat, is usually explained, 
even by modem editors, according to its etymology rather than 
according to its actual use, while none seem to be aware of its 
special technical meaning. Thus Mr. Collier interprets the 
phrase ‘ we coted them ’ to mean ‘ we overtook them,’ or, 
strictly, ^ came side by side with them,’ and Mr. Staunton 
boldly gives the latter part of this explanation as the full 
meaning of the term—‘ coted them’—‘ came alongside of them.’ 
Nares, again, while stating that the term is employed in 
coursing, gives the same erroneous interpretation, ‘ coted. i.e. 
^ went side by side,’ and seems to have no real knowledge of 
its technical use. Mr. Dyce quotes from Caldecott a pertinent 
example of its use in contemporary literature, but he appears 
undecided as to the exact signification of the word, and un- 
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acquainted with its special secondary meaning. Both verb 
and noun are, however, sporting terms used in coursing of 
every kind, whether of the stag, the fox, or the hare. Cote in 
this technical sense is applied to a brace of greyhounds slipped 
together at the stag or hare, and means that one of the dogs 
outstrips the other and reaches the game first. In coursing 
the stag, it was sufficient if the foremost dog reached and 
pinched ; in coursing the fallow deer, he was required to pinch 
and hold; while in coursing the hare, he had to outstrip his 
fellow and give the hare a turn,' in order to secure the advan¬ 
tage of the vote. This will be made clear by the following 
extracts from Turbervile’s short treatise on coursinjr:— 

o 

‘ In coursing at, a Dcare, if one Greyhound go endwayes by [that is 
beyond] auotlier, it is accoumpted a Cote, so that he which doth so do 
by his lellow do reach tlio Deare and j)inch : and in coursing of a redde 
Dcare, tlnit Grc^yliound which doth first pinch, shall winue the wager : 
but in coursing of a fallow Deare, your Greyhound must pinche and 
liold, or else he winneth not the wager.* 

Again, from the same treatise:— 

‘ In coursing at the Hare, it is not niateriall which dog kylleth her 
(which Iniiiters call bearing of an Hare), but he that giveth most Cotea, 
or most tiirncs, winneth the wager, A Cote is when a Greyhound 
goelh endwayes ])y his fellow and giveth the Hare a turn (which is 
called setting a Hare about), but if he coast and so come by hia fellow, 
that is no Cote. Likewise, if one Greyhound doc go by another, and 
then be not able to reach the Hare himselfe and turne her, this is but 
strij)ping and no Cote.’ 

The definition of cote in the Duke of Norfolk’s celebrated 
coursing rules, first published in Shakspeare’s own day, is 
identical with Tuvbervile’s ; and Mr. Thacker, the best modern 
authority on the subject, in expounding the definition, says:— 

‘ A cote is the first performance which takes place, or can be 
^ expected to take place, after the dogs are slipped at the hare. 

‘ One dog outruns the other, and turns the hare, and with a 
' good hare, and with one dog more speedy than the other, this 
‘ is repeated many times in some courses.’ To cote is thus not 
simply to overtake, but to overpass, to outstrip, this being the 
distinctive meaning of tlie term. If one dog were originally be¬ 
hind the other, the cote would of course involve overtaking as its 
condition, but overtaking simply is not coting. Going beyond 
is the essential point, the term being usually applied under 
circumstances where overtaking is impossible—to dogs who 
start together and run abreast until the cote takes place. So 
Bosencrantz and Guildenstem, having coted the players in their 
way, reach the palace first, and have been for some time in 
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conversation with Hamlet before the strolling company arrive. 
In its * secondary or metaphorical use, the word uniformly 
retains the same distinctive meaning. In the literature of the 
time, to cote others in wealth, beauty, or worth, is to excel 
them in these resi)ects. Thus Drant, in his translation, or 
rather paraphrase of Horace, published within a year or two of 
Shakspeare’s birth, applies it to the passion of avarice, the 
insatiable desire to surpass all others in gain. The lines in 
which the verb occui's are^ in fact, an expansion of the 
hemistich, IJunc atque httnc superarc lahoratx — 

^ How happeneth it, liia owne estate 
That no man lyketh beste? 

Blit tecnes, if that his ncygliboufs goate 
A byggor bagge doth bcare 
Than his, or ycelds her niylke sum dcale 
More flowyng and more cloaro: 

Nor ever will compare him sclfe 
Unto tlK‘ greater sortc, 

Whoso state is base, and bad as his, 

Who lyves in incane aj>porte : 

But roves, and shoots at further marks, 

Now him he doth coiitendc 
To passe incoync; now him again. 

And so there is no ende. 

For he thatthincks to coate all men 
And all to overgoe, 

In runnyng shall some ritcher fynde 
Who still will bid him hoe.’ 

In its earlier use cote may, indeed, as the etymology sug¬ 
gests, have primarily referred to the hound’s reaching the 
game rather than to his outstripping his fellow in the chase. 
But as outstripping his fellow was the necessary condition 
of reaching the game first, this element of meaning gradually 
became more prominent, until at length, as we have seen, 
the term, both in its technical and secondary uses, came to 
mean not simply to overtake but to outgo, to advance beyond, 
and generally to surpass or excel. 

In connexion with coursing, we may note the discussion 
that has arisen among the commentators on the meaning of 
lym or lyam, and leashf as applied to hounds. In the well- 
known rhyming list of dogs given by Edgar in bis assumed 
character of Poor Tom in ‘ King Lear,’ one of the kinds 
specified is /ym, or, in other words, lym-hound; and in the 
First Part of ‘ Henry IV.,’ leash is used for three, in the phrase 
^ a leash of drawers,’ immediately afterwards enumerated as 
Tom, Dick, and Francis. There has been some hesitation 
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amongst the editors as to the exact technical meaning and use 
of these terms. But a single extract from the old ‘Art of 
* Venerie ’ settles the question:— 

‘ We finde some difference of tcimcs betwene hounds and greyhounds. 
As of greyhounds two make a brase, and of hounds a couple. Of grey¬ 
hounds three make a leasc^ and of hounds a couple and a halfe. We 
let slippe n greyhound, and wc cast off a hound. The string wherewith 
we leadc a greyhound is called a Zcose, and lor a hound a lyarne. The 
greyhound hath his collor, and the hound hath his couples. Many 
other differences there he, but these are most usuall.’ 

It has been conjectured Avith much probability that another 
Avord, uncapr, used in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ must 
have l)een a technical term in foxhunting. It occurs in the 
liumorous scene AA’herc the jealous Ford, accompanied by a 
posse of his friends and neighbours, arrives at Ids OAA’n house, 
resolved to hunt for the disturber of his peace, Avhom he de¬ 
clares to be harboured there by the guilty connivance of his 
Avife. On entering the house, he meets the servants going out 
■with tlic buck-basket in Avhich Falstaff is almost smothered 
beneath the soiled linen :— 

‘ Ford. Pray you, come near: if I suspect Avithout cause, Avhy then 
make sport at me ; then let me bo your jest; I deserve it. Hoav now ! 
AvJiither licar you this ? 

‘ Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

‘ Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do whither they bear it? You 
Avere b(^st meddle Avith buck-washing. 

* Ford. Puck ! I Avould I could Avasb myself of the buck ! Buck, 
buck, buck ! Ay buck ; I Avarrunt you, buck ; and of the season too, 
it sliall appear. [^Exennt Servants with the hasket.'\ Gentlemen, I 
have dreamed to-night; PI 1 tell you my dream. Here, here, here, be 
my keys: ascend my chambers; search, seek, find out: I'll warrant 
Ave'll unkennel the ibx. Let me stop this Avay first, \_Locks the door.'\ 
So now uncape* 

Here it seems clear from the context that nncape must be a 
t erm connected with foxhunting, hut no instance of its technical 
use lias been discovered, and hardly any two editors agree as 
to its exact meaning. Warburton asserts, Avith his usual con¬ 
fidence, that it means ‘ to dig out the fox Avhen earthed ’; 
Avhile Stevens maihtains that the term refers to a bag-fox. 
‘ The allusion is,’ he says, ‘ to the stopping every hole at which 
‘ a fox could enter before they uncape or turn him out of the 
‘bag in which he was brought.’ Hanmer substituted the 
reading uncouple ; and Nares, in support of this interpretation, 
and AA^th a special eye to Stevens’ note, says that ‘ Falstaff is 
‘ the fox, and ho is supposed to be hidden, or kenneled, somc- 
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‘ where in the house; no expression therefore relative to a bag- 
‘ fox can be applicable, because such a fox would be already in 
* the hands of the hunters. The uncaping is decidedly to begin 
‘ the hunt after him; when the holes for escape had been 
‘ stopped.* This seems from the context to be the real mean¬ 
ing of the word. It must indicate the commencement of the 
hunt, or, iu other words, the uncoupling of the hounds. But 
the text need not be altered to bring out this signification. 
Though no example of its technical use has yet been found, 
there can be little doubt that uncape was a sporting term 
locally or colloquially employed instead of uncouple. Nor, 
after all, is it very difficult to explain its origin and use in this 
sense. Turbervile, after stating that amongst other differences, 
‘ the greyhound hath his collar and the hound his couples,’ 
intimates the existence of many more technical terms, of which 
those he gives are simply the most usual. Cape might very 
well have been one of the terms for collar or couple, as it un¬ 
doubtedly had this meaning in Shakspeare’s day. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Avhile cape meant, as it 
still does, the top or ujij)er part of a garment, it was usually 
restricted to a much smaller portion than the word designates 
now—a part encircling the neck rather than covering the 
shoulders. It meant, in fact, a ncck-band, most commonly of 
the kind termed a falling-band; in other words, a collar, the 
larger tippet, covering the shoulders, being termed in contra¬ 
distinction to the smaller cape or collar, ‘ a Spanish cape.’ 
Thus Minsheu and How el give as synonyms for ‘ the cape of 
‘ a garment,’ French, collet, explained as ‘ the collar of a jerkin, 
‘ the neck-piece of any garment ’; Spanish, cnheqon, explained 
as ‘ the neck-band of a shirt, the neck of a doublet, the collar 
‘of a garment’; Latin, c»//a re, ‘ neck-band, or collar.’ The 
Latin dictionaries of Wase and Coles give the same explana¬ 
tion of cape as part of a dress. Shakspeare himself uses it in 
the same sense—as another Avord for neck-band or collar. In 
the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ amongst the directions given to 
the tailor by Grumio for the making of Katharina’s robe or 
dress, are specified, ‘ a loose-bodied gown with a small com- 
‘ passed cape.' Here the epithet compassed means circular, so 
that the item is equivalent to a small circular collar, or falling 
band around the throat. Whether cape is a technical tenn iu 
foxhunting or not, Shakspeare was therefore perfectly entitled 
to use it, as he evidently does, in the * Merry Wives of 
‘ Windsor,’ as a synonym for couple or collar. As given in 
the old pictures, the broad, loose, indented leather bands or 
collars to which the lyam or leash was attached, completely 
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realise the contemporary notion of a cape, and no mistake 
could possibly arise from the use of the term in this sense. 
The words unmpey uncollar^ or uncouple would each mean the 
same thing, while all would be easily, if not equally intelli¬ 
gible. 

We may conclude the allusions to hunting by an illustration 
or two of the beautiful passage in the ^ Midsummer Night’s 
‘ Dream,’ where Theseus celebrates the music of his hounds in 
full cry:— 

‘ The, Go, one of you, find out the forester : 

For now our observation is perform’d: 

And since we have the vaward of tlie daj^ 

My love shall hear the music of my hounds.— 

Uncouple in the western valley : let them go ! 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. 

We Avill, fair queen, iip to the mountain's tup, 

And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and eclio in conjunction. 

^ Hip. I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once, 

When in a wood of Crete they ba 3 ’-ed the bear 
With hounds of Sparta ; never did 1 hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides tlie groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

‘ The. itly hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-kneed, and dcw-lap’d like Thessalian bulls; 

Slow ill pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
"Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessidy: 

Judge, when you hear.’ 

Shakspeare might probably enough, as the commentators 
suggest, have derived his knowledge of Cretan and Spartan 
hounds from Golding’s translation of Ovid, where they are 
commemorated in the descrijition of Actajon’s tragical chase 
and death. Rut in enumerating tht points of the slow, sure, 
deep-mouthed hound, it can hardly be doubted he had in view 
the celebrated Talbot breed nearer home. A contemporary 
writer celebrates the virtues of these hounds in terms that 
recall Shakspeare’s own description :— 

‘ For the shape of your hound, it must be according to the climate 
where he is bred, and according to the natural oomposition of his body, 
as thus, if you would choose a large, heavy slow, true Talbot-like 
hound, you must choose him which hath a round, big, thick head, with 
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a short noso uprising, and large open nostrels, which shows that he is 
of a good and quick scent, his cars exceeding large, thin, and down 
hanging, much lower tlian his chaps, and the flews of his up])cr lips 
almost two inches lower than his nether chaps; which shows a merry 
deep mouth and a loud ringer, his back strong and straight, yet rather 
rising, than inwardly yielding, which shows much toughness and 
endimance/ 

With regard to the other point of the hounds being ' matched 
‘ in mouth like bells,’ it is clear that in Shakspeare’s day the 
greatest attention was paid to the musical quality of the cry. 
It was a ruling consideration in the formation of a pack that it 
should possess the musical fulness and strength of a jierfcct 
canine quire. And hounds of good voice were selected and 
arranged in the liunting chorus on the same general prin¬ 
ciples that govern the formation of a cathedral or any other 
more articulate choir. The writer already quoted brings this 
curious feature fully out; and as the subject has not been 
illustrated by the commentators, and is in itself of considerable 
interest, we may venture on a tolerably long extract:— 

‘ For sivecinesse of enj^ 

^ If you would have your keiincll for sweetnesse of cry, tlien you 
must compound it of some largo doggos, tliat have deepe solemnc 
raouthes, and are swull in spending, wliich must, as it were, bcare the 
base in the consort, then a double mimber of roaring, and loud ringing 
mouthes, ■which must beare the counter tenor, then some holluAV, i)l:uru', 
Bwcete mouthes, which must bcare tlie ineano or middle part; and soe 
with those three parts of musicko you shall make your cry perfect; 
and heerein you shall observe that these hounds thus mixt, doc run 
just and even together, and not hang off'Joosc one from another, which 
is the wildest sight that may be, and you sliall understand that this 
composition is best to be made of tlic swiftest and largest deep mouthed 
dog, the slowest middle siz’d dog, and the shortest Icg’d slender dog, 
amongst these you cast in a couple or t^vo of small singing beagles, 
which as small trebles may warble amongst them; the cry will be a 
great deal the more sweeter. 

‘ For loivdnesse of crjj. 

* If you would have your kennell for lowdncs of mouth, you shall 
not then choose the hollow deepe mouth, but the loud clanging mouth, 
which spendeth freely and sharpely, and, as it w^ere, redoubleth in the 
utterance : and if you mix with them the mouth tliat roarcth and the 
mouth that -whineth, the crye will bee both the louder and smarter; 
and these hounds are for the most part of the middle size, neither ex- 
treame tail, nor extreame deepe flowed, such as for the most part your 
Shropshire and pure Worcestershire dogs are; and the more equally 
you compound these mouthes, having as many roarers as spenders, and 
as many whiners as of either of the other, the louder and pleasanter 
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your crye will be, especial!;, if it be in sounding tall woods, or under 
the echo of rocks. 

‘ For deepnesse of cry, 

^ If you would have your kennell for depth of mouth, then you shall 
compound it of the largest dogges, which have the greatest mouthes, 
the deepest flews, such as your West Countrie, Cheshire, and Lancashire 
dogges are; and to five or aixe couple of base mouthes, you shall not 
adde above two couple of counter-tenors, as many meanes, and not 
above one couple of roarers, which being heard but now and then, as 
at the opening or hitting of a sent, will give much sweetnesse to the 
solcmnes and gravenessc of the crye, and the musick thereof will bee 
much more dclightfull to the cares of every beholder/ 

Next to hunting, hawking was perhaps the most popular 
field-sport in Shakspearc’s day. In many parts of the country, 
indeed, it was more in vogue, or, at least, more habitually 
pursued, than hunting itself. Before the land w^as generally 
drained, the midland and eastern counties afforded peculiar 
facilities for the aquatic branch of hawking wdiich was the 
more exciting kind of sport. The flags of their marshy levels, 
their reedy hollows, the wooded banks and quiet pools of their 
winding streams, al)oimded with aquatic birds, and especially 
with the crane and the heron, the favourite objects of this 
princely recreation. The neighbourhood of Stratford itself 
was peculiarly favourable for aquatic falconry, the broad sweep 
of the tranquil Avon with its bosky margins and reedy shallows, 
affording abundant food and inviting shelter for the larger and 
more important species of waterfowl. And there can be little 
doubt that Shakspeare in boyhood and youth had often ac¬ 
companied a brilliant hawking-party, or at a little distance 
marked the i)rogrcss of the sport, had seen the falconer spring 
the kingly heron from his sedgy nest, and followed with eager 
gaze the fortunes of the nearly-balanced conflict that ensued,— 
had watched in narrowing circles far up the sky the well-trained 
falcon stoop on her noble quarry until the final swoop put an 
end to the airy battle. HoAvever this may be, Shakspeare is 
perfectly familiar with the technical terms used in hawking, 
and his dramas abound with phrases and allusions derived from 
this source. Wc shall attempt a few illustrations of these 
allusions in special reference to words and phrases not as yet 
clearly imderstood or accurately explained. The first is one 
of the many much disputed passages in ^ Measure for Measure.’ 
It occurs in the dialogue between Claudio and Isabella, where 
the latter reveals the true character of Angelo:— 

* This outward-sainted deputy, 

Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
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Nips youth i' the head, and ibllies doth emmew 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil; 

His filth within being cast, he would appear 
A pond as deep as hell.’ 

Here emmew is a term well known in falconry, the mew 
being tlie place where the hawks were kept and tended during 
the critical period of moulting. So long as this process lasted, 
while the birds were casting their feathers, they were kept close, 
mewed up, or emmewed. But in the passage just quoted this 
sense hai^y seems to suit the context. Isabella is obviously 
describing an active policy of repression on the part of Angelo. 
During the lax administration of the Duke, youthful \dces, being 
virtually winked at, had been freely indulged in; and follies, 
fearing no check, had made head in the city until it became 
needful to awake the slumbering powers ol' the law, and carry 
into effect its sterner enactments. The Duke dwells on this 
necessity in explaining the motives of his conduct:— 

‘ Dnhe. We have strict statutes and most biting laws,— 

The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds,— 

Which for this fourteen years we have let sleep, 

Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond fatlicrs, 

Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch. 

Only to stick it in their children’s sight 

For terror, not to T7se, in time the rod 

Becomes more mock’d than fear'd; so our decrees, 

Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead; 

And libert}'' plucks justice by the nose; 

The baby beat?, the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum,’ 

Angelo was to strike home, and we know from the earlier 
scenes of the play that he had at once magnified his temporary 
ofiSce and ridden the body politic with a tight curb and sharpened 
spur, putting into extreme force the more rigorous penal acts. 
No doubt his administration of the law w^ould soon strike the 
evil-doers with terror, and make them for a time quiet enough. 
But in these early days he was inflicting severe penalties on 
convicted offenders, and it is to this feature of his policy that 
Isabella especially refers. Youth must have made some head 
before it could be nipped; and in the same way it is natural 
to suppose that follies must have manifested themselves before 
they could be actually known, or publicly dealt with by the 
deputy. The word emmew does not express this meaning, and 
Jonnson^s explanation of the phrase, ‘forces follies to lie in 
‘ cover, without daring to show themselves,’ seems compara¬ 
tively weak and inappucable. From some feeling of this diffi- 
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culty, probably, Mr. Keightley, in his ‘ Shakespeare Expositor,’ 
proposes to read enewt instead of emmew. He does this avowedly 
on the strength of a single passage which he quotes from Nash’s 
‘ Quatemio.’ This exemplifies what we have already said about 
fancied discoveries being often anticipated. Long before we 
knew of Mr. Keightley’s suggestion we had ourselves marked 
the passage in Nash for the same purjiose. After all, however, 
Mr. Keightley does not really anticipate what we have to say 
on the subject, as he gives no reason for the proposed change, 
and docs not understand the origin, meaning, and technical use 
of the verb he substitutes for emmew. The passage in Nash 
forms part of a glowing description of field sports, and is as 
follows:— 

‘ And to lioare an Accipitrary relate againe how he went forth in a 
cleare, calme, and sun-shino evening, about an houre before the sunne 
did usually maske himaelfe, unto the river, -where finding of a mallard, 
he whistled off his faulcon, and how shee flew from him as if shee 
would never have turned head againe, yet presently upon a dioote 
came in, how tlien by degrees, by little and little, by flying about and 
about, shee mounted so high, untill shee had lessened herselfe to the 
view of the beholder, to the shape of a pigeon or partridge, and had 
made the height of the moone the place of her flight, hoAv presently 
upon the landing of the fowlc, shee came down like a stone and eneivcd 
it, and suddenly got up againe, and suddenly upon a second landing 
came downe againe, and missing of it, in the downcome recovered it 
beyond expectation, to tlie admiration of the beholder, at a long flight.’ 

The chief difficulty in the passage is as to the meaning of the 
verb enewy and this was for some time time a considerable puzzle. 
Though freely used as a technical term in the older manuals 
of hawking, none of them, so far as our examination went, 
afforded any explanation of the word. Thus Turbervile says:— 

‘ When your falcon is accustomed to flee for it, and will lye 
‘ upon you at a great gate, or at a reasonable pitch, and will 
* come and holde in the head at your voyce, and luring, then 
^ may you goe to the river where you shall finde any fowle, and 
' there shall it behove you to use such policie that you may 
‘ cover the fowle, and get your hawke to a good gate above the 
‘ fowle. And when her head is in, then lay out the fowle, and 
^ cry hey gar^ gar^ gar. And if your falcon doe stoope them, 

' and eneto them once or twice, then quickly thrust your hand 
' in your hawking bagge, and make her a traine with a ducke 
^ seeled.’ And in the same connexion, in a short chapter on 
' How to doe when your river hawke will take stand in a tree,’ 
the word occurs again:—^ If you have a falcon which (as soone 
^ as hee hath once or twice stooped and enetoed a fowle) wilt 
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* take stand on a tree, you must as much as may be, escliue to 

* flee in places where trees be.’ Again, Markham, in his 
Treatise on Hawking, says ;—‘ To make your hawke fly at 

* fowle, which is called the flight at the river, you shall first 

* whistle off an approved well quarried hawke that is a sure 
‘ killer, and let her enew the fowle so long till she bring it to 

* the plunge; then take her down and reward her.’ But while 
thus using the term neither Turbervile nor Markham explains 
its meaning. From the examples of its use, however, it soon 
became apparent that enew was restricted to aquatic falconry— 

‘ the flight at the river,’ as it was called—while the probable 
etymology connected it directly with water. When a flight at 
water-fowl was determined on, the falconer, advancing towards 
the river, whistled off" his hawk up the wind at some little dis¬ 
tance from the spot -where the duck or mallard, the heron or 
crane, was knoAvn to be. When the hawk had attained to her 
gate, or, in other words, reached a tolerable pitch in her flight, 
the falconer, with his dogs and assistants, ‘ made in ’ upon the 
fowl, compelling it to rise, and foi’cing the flight, if possible, in 
the direction of the land. This was technically termed ‘ land- 
‘ ing ’ the fowl, a very vital jioint in aquatic falconry. Then, 
after some preliminary wheeling on the wing, offensive and de¬ 
fensive, the falcon would SAvIftly stoop on her prey, Avhile the 
fowl, to avoid the fatal stroke, would instinctively make for 
the water again, where it would be for the moment compara¬ 
tively safe. For in order that the falcon might stoop and 
strike with effect, it was necessary to have solid ground imme¬ 
diately below. If the fowl succeeded in swerving towards the 
water, she escaped with comparative impunity. In this case 
the hawk might stoop, and sometimes apparently even strike, 
without doing much damage, as the blow could not be folloAved 
up, the fowl taking refuge in diving. In this case the fowl was 
said to be enewed —the hawk enewed the fowl; that is, forced it 
back to the water again, from which it had to be driven afresh 
by the falconer and landed before the hawk could stoop and 
seize, or strike and truss her quarry. The fowl was often 
enewed once or twice before it was landed effectively enough 
for the final swoop. From this explanation of its meaning the 
etymology of enew -will be apparent; and in support of it we 
have, in Kelham’s Norman Dictionary, ‘ Enewance de draps, 
‘ watering of cloth; ’ while Cotgrave gives eneauer, ‘ to turn 
‘ into water,’ and eneaue, ‘ watered, turned into water.’ All 
these points are confirmed and verified by Drayton’s vivid 
description of the sport, where, fortunately, the word occurs 
accompanied by an explanatory note. In his twentieth song 
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the poet gives a detailed account of the flight at the brook, 
from which we extract the closing lines:— 

‘ Tlicn making to the flood, to force the fowls to rise, 

The fierce and eager hawks, down thrilling from the skies, 

Make sundry cancelecrs e’er they the fowl can reach, 

Which then to stive their lives their wings do lively stretch, 

But when the whizzing bells the silent air do cleave, 

And that their greatest speed, them vainly do deceive; 

And the sharp cruel hawks, they at their backs do view, 
Themselves lor very fear they instantly ineaiv. 

The hawks get up again into their former place. 

And ranging here and there, in that their airy race; 
kStill as the fearful fowd attempt to ’scape away, 

With many a stonping brave, them in again they lay. 

But wlicn the falconers fcike their hawking-poles in hand, 

And crossing of the brook, do put it over land ; 

The haAvk gives it a souse, that makes it to rebound, 

Well near the height of man, sometimes above tlie ground.’ 

Here the word cnew^ which the poet spells in his otvn way, 
has the marginal explanation, ‘ lay the fowls again in the 
^ Avater.’ The verb occurs in the same connexion, in describ¬ 
ing the flight at the brook, in Turbervile’s OAvn curious poem 
^ Jn Coinincudation of IlaAvking’:— 

‘ No felloAv to the flight at brooke, that game is full of glee. 

It is a sport the stonping of a roysting IlaAvke to see. 

And if filio inisse, to markc her Iioav she then gets up amainc, 

For host advantage, to eneaiv the springing foAvle againe, 

Who if be landed as it ought, then is it sure to die, 

Or if she slippe, a joy to see, the HtiAvkc at randon flic.’ 

There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the origin and 
technical meaning of the term. From this primary sense it 
seems to have acquired the secondary signification of^to 
‘ check,’' to drive back,’ and ^ relentlessly pursue.’ It would 
thus be naturally applied to a policy of extreme and vindictive 
severity, and we can have little doubt that in Isabella’s speech 
enewy as the more expressive word, and the one which in all 
respects best harmonises with the context, should be substi¬ 
tuted for emmew. The imagery is that of the penal law, or 
rather perhaps of despotic poAver in the person of the ‘ outward- 
' sainted deputy ’ pursuing its victims Avith reiterated strokes, 
and allowing them little chance of ultimate escape. 

The closing lines of the passage contain another allusion to 
hawking, the explanation of which will throw some light on a 
doubtful word in ^ Hamlet ’:— 

‘ His filth within being cast he would appear 
A pond as deep as hcIL’ 
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The reference is to the hawk when first taken out of the mew, 
and the result which gross feeding combined with long confine¬ 
ment and inaction produces. The hawk was then fat, glutted, 
full of grease, wholly unfit for active use, and in order to be 
thoroughly purged from internal filth, was subjected to a course 
of scouring diet. The technical name for such diet was casU 
ing^ and as the result the hawk was said to have cast her filth. 
Again, the technical name for the whole process of cleansing 
the hawk from internal defilement was enscain. The use of 
this term will be made clear by an extract from Turbervile’s 
chapter on ‘ How you shall enseame a hawke or give her cas1> 
‘ ings and scourings ’:— 

‘ Some falcons be harder to enktmm than some others are, for the 
longer that a falcon hath been in the liand, the harder she is to be m~ 
seamed : and an old mewed falcon of tlie wood whicli hath mewed but 
one cote in the falconer's handes is much easier to be enscamed than a 
yonger falcon which hath been longer in the falconer's liundcs: the 
reason is, because a hawk that proyeth for her selfe doth feede cleaner 
and better according to her nature, and upon more wholesome meates, 
than she doth wlien she is in njan’s liandcs; so that it is no marvaile 
though she bcc not so fowle within when she is at her own dyet, as 
when another man feedeth her. For a hawke wliicli is in our keeping 
doth feed greedily both on skinne, feathers, and all that comes to hand. 
Neythcr is she mowed with so cleane and holosomc feeding, nor doth 
endue her meate so well, nor hath such open ayre at times convenient 
as a hawke which is at large to prey for her selfe,’ 

He goes on to describe the marks by which it may be known 
when you draw the hawk out of the metv whether she be 
greasy :—‘ by the thies*if they he round and fat, and also by 
^ the body if she be full in liand, and her flesh be round as 
‘ high as the breast-bone.’ If so, she needs a course of castings. 
While the hawk was being enseamed it was necessary to keep 
the space beneath the perch clear, in order to ascertain by 
the result her actual state and decide when the castings had 
done their work. The whole process afforded striking analogies 
for depicting figuratively the moral and physical results of sloth, 
sensuality, and self-indulgence, and Shakspeare has employed 
these materials, not only in the passage under review, but in 
the closet-scene between Hamlet and his mother:— 

^ Queen, 0 Hamlet, speak no more : 

Thou tum’st mine eyes into my very soul; 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

‘ Ham, Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty. 
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‘ Queen, 0, gpeak to me no more; 

These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears; 

No more, SAveet Hamlet! ’ 

There has been some discussion among the commentators as to 
the exact signification of enseamed in this passage, but J)yce 
follows his predecessors in explaining it to mean ‘greasy.’ 
This, no doubt, is one meaning of the word, and it gives a sense 
intelligible enough. Seam or same is a word for lard, used 
locally in various parts of England, but especially in Lincoln¬ 
shire. A story told of a country woman in Lincoln market 
illustrates this meaning of the term. Butter Avas often, then 
as now, adulterated by being mixed with lard, and a lady 
coming to purchase of the Avoman asked, ‘ Is the butter quite 
‘pure?’ to Avhich the seller confidently but ambiguously 
replied, ‘ Yes, it is the very best butter at both ends and same 
‘ in the middle.’ Seam is moreover used by Shakspearc 
himself for lard in ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ The hawking term 
enscam is traceable to this source, lard having been originally 
a principal ingredient in the castings or scouring diet given to 
the glutted falcon. Thus Turbervile says :—^ Within a few 
‘ days after the falcon is drawn out of the mew ye must scour 
‘ her and enseara her Avith the foresaid medicine of lard, sugar, 
‘ mace, and saffron, with very little aloes, for if ye confect it Avith 
‘ too much aloes you shall bring her over Ioaa'.’ Though the 
term thus originally meant enlarding, or, on homeopathic 
principles, cleansing a haAvk from grease by means of grease, it 
naturally acquired a much stronger sense and came to mean 
the stirring up and casting forth of filthy matter. In this 
sense it is applied by Hamlet to the moral j)ollution of his 
mother’s incestuous marriage, the bridal bed itself being defiled 
by such a union. 

Again, there has been a good deal of discussion about the 
word gouts occurring in the dagger-scene in ‘ Macbeth.’ The 
results of this discussion are avcU summed up in the note on the 
word by the Cambridge editors in their Clarendon Press 
edition of the play:— 

‘ Gouts^ drops, from the French, goutte^ and, accrording to stage- 
tradition, so pronounced. Stevens quotes from “ The Art of Good 
‘‘Lyving,” 1503, “All herbys shall sweyt read goutys of water as 
“ blood.” And “ gowtyth ” for “ droppeth ” occurs in an Old English 
MS. (Hallhvell, “Archaic and Prov. Diet.,” s. v.) “ Gutty," from 
the same root, is also used in English heraldry.’ 

It has not been noticed, however, that the word is a technical 
term in falconry, and that its special sense in this art applies with 
peculiar force to its use in the dagger-scene soliloquy. Gouts 
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is the tei*m applied to the little knob-like swellings or indurated 
drops whicli aj)pcar at times on the legs and feet of the hawk. 
This will be clear by an extract from Turbervile’s chapter on 

* the swelling in the hawk’s feet we term the pin or pin-gout — 

* rfiverse timc.s there riae up knobs upon the feet of hawks as upon 
llie feet of capons, which some call galles, and some gouts. They come 
fiometiniGs of the swelling of the legs and thighes, which I have spoken 
of before, or of other diseases that breed of the abundance of humours 
within the liawko, which must first be scoured with the last mentioned 
pllles three or foure days together.’ 

The term as thus used has peculiar force when applied, as 
Macbeth applies it, to the rapidly coagulating drops of blood 
on the blade and dudgeon of the fatal dagger. 

The references to hawking may be closed by a brief illustra¬ 
tion of a passage in the First Part of ‘ Henry VI.’ that has 
never as yet been very satisfactorily explained. It occurs in 
the angry scene between the Protector, Gloucester, and his 
rival, the Pishoj) of Winchester, before the Tower gates. The 
Bisho]) having foi'bidden the warders to admit the Protector, 
fierce taunts, menaces, and recriminations prelude the actual 
conflict between their followers that ensues:— 

‘ ]I7n. How now, ambitious JlunijJirey ! what means this? 

Gto, Peerd priest, dost thou coninumd me be shut out ? 

Win, I d(», thou most usur])iiig j)roditor, 

And not ]n*otcctor of the king or realm. 

Glo, Stand back, thou manifest conspirator, 

Thoti that contriv’dst to murder our dear lord; 

Tliou that gi’*est whores indidgences to sin : 

I’ll canvass thee in ihy broad canlinars hat. 

If thou j>rocet:d in tliis thy insolence. 

Win. Nay, stand thou back ; I will not budge a foot: 

This be Duuiascus, be thou ciir.sed Cain, 

To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 

Glo, I will not slay thee, but I’ll drive thee back: 

Thy scarlet robes as a child’s bearing-cloth 
I’ll use to carry thee out of this place.’ 

In this passage the phrase, ‘ I’ll canvass thee,’ has been va¬ 
riously explained. Stevens interprets it to mean, ‘ I’ll tumble 
‘ thee into thy great hat, and shake thcc as bran and meal are 
^ shaken in a sieve; ’ while Malone says: ‘ Gloucester probably 

* means that he will toss the cardinal in a sheet, even w'hile he 
' was invested with the peculiar badge of his ecclesiastical 
^ dignity.’ But neither of these explanations, adopted in the 
main by later editors, hits the distinctive allusion of the phrase, 
or brings out its real significance. Canvass was a technical 
name for the peculiarly constructed net with which wild hawks 
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■were snared by the falcon er, in order to be made and manned 
for the fist, the flight, and the lure. At least, it was a term 
technically applied to catching wild hawks in this way, and to 
be canvassed in this sense was to be taken, trapped, or netted. 
The following passage from Pettie’s ^ Palace of Pleasure,’ re¬ 
ferring to one Avho had been jilted in love, brings out this 
meaning:— 

* For ever after, lie fled all occasions of women's company, perswad- 
ing liimsclfe that as hee which toucheth pitch shul bu dcfiU‘d there¬ 
with : so he tliat useth women’s company shal be beguiled therewith. 
And as the mou‘^o having escaped out of the trap, wil liardly be allured 
againc with the intising baito, or as the hawke having ])m once can¬ 
vassed in the nettes, wil make it daungerous to strike ag:iim* at tlie stale : 
so he liaving l>in caught in the snares of crafty connterreyting, and now- 
having unwound hinisolf thereout, and wonne the fields nf freedome, 
avoided all occasions which might bring him eftsoones in houJage.’ 

Nares gives another example, from the ^ Mirror for Magis- 
^trates — 

‘That restlesse I, much like the hunted Iiare, 

Or as the canvist kite doth fear the snare.’ 

Of the word, however, Nares frankly says: 'It seems to 
' mean entrapped; but I can give no further account of it.’ 
Canvass in this sense may, however, be connected \\itli the 
Italian cannevo and canneaavrio^ given as alternative forms of 
canapa and €minpaccia,ii\\di explained as 'all manner of hemp, 
' hempen halters, thread, coarse hcm]> and canvass, coarse 
' hards.’ It could thus very naturally Jiave the general mean¬ 
ing of coarse liempeii netting. Or it may possibly bo connected 
■with tlie canrhis or chanvre, against Mdiicli llie exjicrienced 
swallow warned the small bii'ds:— 

‘ T1 arriva qu’au temps que le charivre so seme, 

Elle vit un inanant cn couvrir maints silions. 

“ Ceci ne me plait pas,” dit-elle aux oisillons: 

“ Jc vous plains; car, pour moi, dans ce peril cxtrvmc, 
do saurai m’eloigner, on vivre on quclquc coin. 

Voyez-vous cette main qui p:ir les airs chemino ? 

Ua jour viendra, qui n’est pas loin, 

Quo cc qu'ellc repand sera votre mine. 

Do 111 naitront engins ii vous envelopper, 

Et lacets pour vous attraper, 

Enfin mainte et inainte machine 
Qui causera dans la saison 
Votre mort ou votre prison.” ’ 

Wliatcver may be its origin, there can, however, be no doubt 
as to the special meaning and use of the term in connexion with 
hawking, and it is, we think, clearly in this sense that Gloucester 
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employs it in the passage quoted. The phrase has, indeed, 
peculiar expressiveness when applied to the broad-brimmed car¬ 
dinal’s hat, with its long strings knotted into net-like meshes 
on either side. The felicity of the phrase becomes even more 
apparent when the shape and working of the net in which hawks 
were snared arc known. The apparatus for catching wild hawks 
consisted of a strong semi-circular bow of Avood or iron, with a 
net attached, and fixed in the ground on either side, so as to 
move freely backw^ards and forwards, "When baited for the 
hawk the bow Avas in an upright position, both the bow itself 
and the net attached to it being partially hidden by green 
twigs. The bait, stale, or lure Avas usually a Ha^c bird, such 
as a pigeon, fixed and fluttering Avithin the SAveep of the des¬ 
cending boAv. Strings AA'ere attached to the boAv on either side, 
and held by the falconer, concealed at a distance. By this 
means, Avhen the haAvk SAVoo])ed on the prey the falling boAV 
covered her Avitli tlie encircling net. If the meshes happened 
to be too large, or the machinery A\*cre unskilfully Avorkod, the 
liawk sometimes managed to escape, and hence the allusions in 
tlie passages quoted. Xoav, the circular swee]) of the cardinal’s 
hat, with its knotted strings, had a not unapt resemblance to 
the hawk-net machinery ; and Gloucester, in saying, ^ I’ll can- 
‘ vass thee in thy broad cardinal’s hat,’ expressed his determi¬ 
nation to trap and seize the arrogant churchman, if he })crsistcd 
in his violent coui’ses. That he really meant to abridge the 
cardinal’s libcriy, by seizing his person, is apparent from the 
context, in Avhicli he says he A\dll use the scarlet robe as a 
child’s bearing-cloth to carry him aAvay, the colour of the ro])e 
having reminded him of the scarlet mantle in Avhich the child¬ 
ren of wealthy parents Avere carried to the font for baptism. 
Even in this there is, however, an obscure reference to the 
imagery already employed, for the hawk Avhen caught Avas 
carefully Avraj)})ed up, often placed in a bag, to prevent any 
injury to the feathers from bating. Gloucester thus expresses 
his determination to catch the grasping cardinal in his own 
trap, and mcAV him up Avhere he Avould have no power to carry 
out his treasonable designs. 

We shall next attempt to clear up some points still obscure 
connected Avith the natural history, rural botany, and social 
usages of Shakspearc’s time. The first is a passage in ^ Ham- 
^ let,’ which the critics and commentators agree, with singular 
unanimity, must be corrupt. It occurs in the play-scene, after 
the performance has been suddenly stopped by order of the 
king, and the listening court circle broken up ^ with most ad- 
‘ mired disorder,’ by the abrupt and excited exit of the royal 
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party. Hamlet is left alono with Horatio, exulting in the suc¬ 
cess of his project. The play has caught effectually the con¬ 
science of the king, and in Hamlet’s view he stands self- 
convicted of the unnatural crime. In the strange excitement 
produced by this complete confirmation of his worst fears, 
Hamlet, with a sort of assumed gaiety, indulges in snatches 
of verse, fragments of well-known ballads, that express in a 
fitful, disjointed way the feelings of the moment:— 

‘ Ham. For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 

Tliis realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very— peacock.' 

The readings of the Quartos and Folios are variously 
pajoche^ and paioch^ paioc1ie\ but all agree that these arc only 
various si)ellings of the same W'ord, that word being ])cacock. 
Hero, however, the real ditficulty commences. The majority 
of critics maintain that the Avord, in such a connexion, has no 
meaning, and snakes nonsense of tlie verse. Some of the ear¬ 
lier editors, it is true, attem])ted to explain it; but the expla¬ 
nations A\ere loeblc, if not Avholly irrelevant, and haA’c not been 
generally ac(* 0 ]ited. Thus, Pope says the allusion is to the 
fable <»f the birds choosing the ])eacock instead of the eagle as 
their king. Collier, Avhile admitting the difficulty, suggests 
that the I'a’hlo alluded to may be that of the crow adorning it¬ 
self witli j)cacocks’ feathers. Theobald rejected the Avord alto¬ 
gether, substituting for it paddoch^ or toad. Other suggested 
emendations arc hedgehog^ jxtdge-hau'ky pohivhy and, amongst 
the latest and .-strangest, that by Dr. Leo, of Idcc.npsy as a stage 
direction. But these suggestions are only so much Avasted in¬ 
genuity. The Folio Avord is not only the right one, but pecu¬ 
liarly emphatic and expressive. In discussing the i)assage the 
critics have forgotten the character assigned to the peacock in 
the natural history of the time, as well as in popular opinion 
and belief. Looked at from this point of vicAV, the Avord pea¬ 
cock expresses in a concentrated form the odious qualities of 
the guilty king, the bird being, in fact, the accredited repre¬ 
sentative of Inordinate pi-ide and envy, as Avell as of unnatural 
cruelty and lust. The most popular manual of natural history 
in Shakspearc’s day, for example, gives the folloAving account:— 

‘ And the pccockc is a bird that loveth not his young, for the male 
searcheth out the female, and seeketh out her eggea for to break them, 
that he may so occupy him the more in his lecherie. And the female 
dreadeth that, and hideth busily her egges, lest the pecockc might soone 
find them. And Aristotle sayth that tho pecocke hath an unateadfast 
and evil! shapcii head, as it Avere the head of a serpent, and with a crest. 
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And he hath a simple pace, and ^ small necke, and arcored, and a blew 
breast, and a taile liil of bewty, distinguished on high of wonderfulle 
faimesse : and he hath the foulest feet and rivcied. And he wondereth 
at the fairenesse of his fethers, and areareth them up as it were a circle 
about his head, and then he looketh to his feet, and seeth the Ibulenesse 
of his icet, and lyke as he wer ashamed he letetli his fethers fall so- 
deinlye : and all the taile downward, as though he tooke no heed of 
the fairenesse of his fethers: and he hath an horrible voice. And as 
one sayth, he hath a voice of a feend, the head of a serpent, and the 
pace of a theefe. And Plinius sayth that the pecockc hath envie to 
man’s profit, and swallowcth his owne durt: for it is full medicinable, 
but it is seldom found.’ 

This last is a cunously dark touch of malevolence added to the 
generally repulsive character of the bird. In the whole fauna 
of the time, therefore, Hamlet could not have selected the name 
of bird or beast that expressed Avith greater emphasis the liatcful 
union of corrupted passion and evil life that now usui*pcd the 
throne and bed of the buried majesty of Denmark. 

AVe turn for a moment from the popular fauna to the Avild 
and provincial flora of Shaksj>eare’s day. It is needless to say 
a word about the poet’s love of floAvers, and his intimate ac¬ 
quaintance Avith the richer garden varieties, as separate Av^orks 
have been published to illustrate this feature of liis ■VATitings. 
But Shakspeare’s fondness for wild floAvers, and subtle appre¬ 
ciation of their ]dace and influence as elements of natural 
scenery, are equally notcAvorthy. lie had the keenest enjoy¬ 
ment of outdoor life, and in his long country rambles in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford the sweet Avayside ‘ nurselings of 
‘ the vernal skies ’ had touched his imagination and his heart, 
and left an impression never to be effaced. Is or docs he 
scruple at times to describe his humble favourites of the 
meadoAvs, the hedgeroAvs, and the Avater-courses, by the local 
names through which he first became familiar Avith them. 
This has been a source of some confusion and perj)lcxity in 
the interpretation of his allusions. We may illustrate this 
point in relation to a line on which perhaj)3 more ink has 
been spilt than on any other line of Shakspeare’s dramas. It 
occurs in the invocation of Iris to Ceres in the Masque of the 
^ Tempest ’:— 

‘ Iris* Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep; 

Thy banks Avitli pionecl and twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste croAvns; and thy broom-groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loA'es.’ 
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Here the chief difficulties are the words italicised in the fifth 
line, especially the first. What pionecl means, oi? can mean, 
has been the great crux Avith the comftnentators. An early 
suggested emendation Avas pconied ; bjit the objections to this 
arc that the jieony is not a wild floAver, docs not grow in 
marsliy grounds, has, in fact, no connexion Avith river brima, 
and docs not bloom in April. Other emendations have, from 
. time to time, been suggested, but, curiously enough, the one 
which has found as much acceptance as any, is what may be 
called the hedging and ditching explanation—that pioned means 
dug doAvn, and ticUlcd^ ridged, or staked up, as though the 
jiA^cr brims Avere rural dykes or suburban drains. Even sup- 
loosing the meaning here assigned to the disputed terms Averc 
legitimate or even i>ossiblc, the cx])lanation certainly savours 
far more of the commentator’s jorosc than of Shaksjoeare’s 
])oetry. Without noticing any of the other explanations and 
emendations that have I)ccn attempted, avc proceed to offer an 
interjirctation that, AAdillo preserving the Folio text, gives it a 
consistent and poetical meaning. The chief difficulty, as aa'c 
liave seen, li<\s in the Avord pioned , and avc had long felt that 
the solution must be looked for in the local use of the term. 
We could not but believe that there must be some flower, most 
probably a Avalcr-flower, or one living in marsliy ground, that 
AA^as provincially known as a- ])eony. In coiilirmation of this 
vicAv, AVC Averc informed some time since by a clergyman aa'Iio 
A vas for many years Incumbent of a parish in the northern part 
of the county, that peony is the name given in Warwickshire 
to the marsh inarvgold. IvnoAving that he had long roftided 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford, taking an active interest in 
country life, avc asked if there Avas any Avild flower that the 
country jicojile called a iicony, and lie ])romi)tly answered 
there Avas, and it soon appeared from the description that it 
must he the marsh marigold. Here Avas at last a ray of 
light. And on a little reflection it Avas not difficult to see 
Avhy the name of the peony should have been transferred 
to the marsh inarygold. Tlie flowers, though differing in 
colour, have a remarkable similarity in general growth and 
shape, especially in the early stage, Avhen the fully-formed bud 
is lipc for blowing. The buds of both present the unusual 
appearance of perfectly rounded globes or spheres at the ex¬ 
tremity of a thick leafless stalk, the sepals being firmly locked 
or folded together over the substance of the flower into a bud 
as round as a marble. Indeed the hclibore, which belongs to 
the same class, having its sepals tipped with red, might easily 
be mistaken for a wild peony. In their early stages, moreover, 
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when the peculiar state of the bud naturally attracts attention, 
the peony and marsh marygold arc alike, not only in growth 
and form, but in colour also. The main point of agreement, 
however, the globular buds, is so distinctive in the marsh 
marygold that it has been seized on as a ground of naming the 
flower, and is embodied in many of its more popular designa¬ 
tions. The garden variety, for example, differing hardly at 
all from its sister of the marsh, is called the globe flower. In 
many parts of England, again, marsh marygolds are called 
Mobs, or, from the size of the flower, horse-bobs, blob being an 
archaic word for rounded knob ; only another form, in fact, of 
bleb, an older term for foam-bell or water-bubble. Thus, 
water-blobs is a local name for -water-lilies, on account of the 
rounded cup-like shape of the bud. In the same way, the 
marsh marygold is locally the horse-blob. Clare, the North¬ 
ampton poet, for example, says— 

‘ Beneath tlie shelving hanks’ retreat 
The horse-blob swells its golden hall.’ 

The same peculiarity of shape is embodied in the Freneh 
bassinet, from the likeness of the floAver to a small bowl or 
basin. Cotgrave makes bassinet a generic term for the butter¬ 
cup tribe, including under it the ‘ crow-foot, king-cob, gold- 
‘ crap, yelloAV-craw, butter-flower.’ He adds, ‘ There be many 
‘ kinds, that -which we call bachelor-buttons being one, the 
‘ double one of them.’ Bassinet de. Marais is the special term 
for the marsh marygold; but even in England, from the 
splendid appearance of the flower, it was sometimes called the 
Brave Bassinet. Thus Lyte, in his ‘ Herbal,’ says, ‘ The 
‘ Brave Bassinet or marsh marygold doth groAV in most places 
‘ upon the banks and borders of ditches.’ 

From its dark green leaves and crowded discs of burnished 
gold the brave bassinet is one of the most striking and brilliant 
flowers of early spring, and as such it has been a favourite with 
the poets, who are minute observers of nature, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson. Mrs. Loudon, in describing the marsh marygold, 
says:—‘ This is one of the most showy of the British plants, 

‘ and it is also one of the most common, as there are few ponds 
‘ or slow rivers in Great Britain that have not some of these 
‘ plants growing on their banks in April and May.’ And 
Gerarde, a much more venerable authority, waxes almost 
eloquent in descanting on its size and beauty:—‘ Marsh mari- 
‘ gold hath great broad leaves, somewhat round, smooth, of a 
* gallant greene colour, sleightly indented or purld about the 
‘ edges, among which rise up thicke fat stalkes, likewise greene. 
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‘ whereupon doe grow goodly yellow flowres, glittering like 
‘ golde, and like to those of crow-foot, but greater.’ Parkinson, 
in his voluminous ‘ Herbal,’ says that another name for these 
flowers is goulds ; and under this name the flower is used by 
Chaucer as an emblem of jealousy ;— 

‘ And jelousy, 

That wered oi yolo guides a garland, 

And a cukkow sittyng on hire hand.’ 

And Gower, probably because the flower expands only in 
bright sunshine, and is closed or locked in cloudy weather, 
represents Leucothoc as turned into it by the god of day:— 

‘ But Plicbus, for the reverence 
Of that she haddo be his love, 

Hath wrought through his power above, 

That she sprong up out of the molde 
Into a flour was n.amed golde, 

Which stant governed of the sonne.’ 

Of modern ])oets, Mrs. Loudon quotes one who, in describing 
a marsh celebrates its brightest flower under the less familiar 
classical name:— 

‘ (!altha, in green and gold refulgent towers. 

And isles of splendour shine, whose radiance pours 
A glory o’er the scene.’ 

Tennyson’s line in the ‘ May Queen ’ is quite familiar:— 

‘ And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows 
gray.’ 

Again, the marsh marigold is the Lucken Gowan, the locked 
or folded daisy, of Scotch poetry, celebrated for it.s beauty by 
northern Avriters from Allan Ramsay to Alexander Smith—by 
the former in the ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ and by the latter in one 
of the most pathetic of his shorter lyrics. 

We may be sure, therefore, that tlie marsh marigold had 
often caught Shakspeare’s eye, and it is exactly the flower 
which the line we have quoted, viewed in relation to the Avhole 
context, requires in order to make the meaning complete. It 
haunts the watery margins as the constant associate of reeds 
and rushes, blooms in ‘spongy April,’ and in common Avith 
other water flowers, is twined with sedge ‘ to make cold nymphs 
‘ chaste crowns.’ With regard to the form of the word, as 
found in the First Folio, Shakspeare simply writes it as it AA’as 
universally pronounced among those who used it. In the 
midland and western counties, the peony is a great favourite 
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in rustic gardens, and is looked upon as an important element 
of floral deeoration in all rural festivities, espeeially at Whit,- 
suntide, school-feasts, and club-walkings. And we can certify 
from personal experience that in these districts the word is 
jn'onounced as Shakspeare spells it, ])i-o-iiy, Avith u strong 
cmpliasis on the first syllable and the full English sound of 
the vowel, as though it Avere spelt pye-o-ny. 

The other obscure and disputed Avord of the line, twilled, may 
be disposed of more rapidly. Twills is given by Ilalliwell as 
an older provincial Avord for reeds, and it Avas applied like 
quills to the serried rustling sedges of river reaches and marshy 
levels. The Avord is, indeed, still retained in its secondary 
application, being commercially used to denote the fluted or 
rib-like effect produced on A'arious fabrics by a kind of ridged 
or corded Aveaving. TAvilled cloth might cfjually bo dcscri))ed 
as reeded cloth—cloth channelled or furrowed in a rccd-like 


manner. TAvillecl is, therefore, tlic Acry Avord to deseril)C the 
crowded sedges in tlie shalloAvcr reaches of the Avon as it 
Avinds round Stratford. It Avas, indeed, avIjIIo Avatohing the 
masses of AA^avine: sedi!;e cuttinir the Avatcr-liiie of the Avon, not 
far from Stratford Church, that we first felt the peculiar force 
and significance of the epithet- And, although the season Avas 
too far advanced i’or the reeds to l)C Iwiirhtcned bA" the flowers 
of the marsh marigold, the plant aviis abundant enough to 
glorify the banks in the early s])ring. The whole line, there¬ 
fore, gives a vivid and trutliful ])ictiire of Avhat is most charac¬ 
teristic of Avatery maririns at that ])criod ol’ llic year. 

The next head of illustration is of a miscellaneous kind, 
including AA’ords and ]»hrases left unex])laiued, or erroneously 
explained, eonneetod Avith the manners and customs, the social 
usages and appliances, of Shaks])earc’s day. Of these avc 
have collected a considerable number—uj)Avards of thirty in¬ 
deed. But Availing space Avarns us not to inulti]»ly exiimjjles, 
and AVC must be satisfied AAuth one or two sjiecimeiis at most. 
The first is a Avord that often puzzled us in the earlier days 
of our acquaintance Avith Shakspeare, hut Avhich, so far as avc 
arc aAvarc, the commentators haA'C not noticed. It is the 
word tun occurring in the celebrated scene between the King 
and the French Ambassadors in ^ IleniT V./ Avhere the 
latter delivers the ^ merry message’and the mocking present 
of the Dauphin:— 


‘ First Avib. In nnswer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says, that you savour too much of your youth ; 

And bids you be advis’d, there’s naught in France 
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That can be with a nimble galliard won; 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 

He therefore sends you, nieeter lor your spirit, 

This tun of treasure; and, in lieu of this, 

Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no mor(! of you. This the Daui>hin speaks, 

/r. llm. AVliat treasure, uncle ? 

Exe, Tcnnis-])alls, my liege. 

K, Hen. AVe’rc glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 
His present and your pains we tliaiik you fur ; 

Wlien we have nialel/d our rackets to these balls, 

AVe will, in Frane(‘, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his iiither's crown into the liazard.’ 


Iloro the ‘ tun of treasure ’ is evidently l>rought in and 
delivered by the ambassador, and the puzzle always Mils how 
this could be conveniently or gracefully efi’eded, if tun is to he 
taken in its ordinary sense. The only meaning of tun known 
to oiir lexicographers is tliat of a large ca^k, and Iiom' a large 
cask filled M'ith tounis-l)alls could be brought l>v the ambassador 
and delivered in the King’s ])rcscncc, it is not very easy to 
see. The difficulty is, however, removed by remembering 
that itni, or in the older spelling taanv-, had in Shakspearc’s 
day tM'o M’idely different meanings. AA bile the generic sense 
in harmony u itli the etymology, is that which holds or contains, 
still the tun denoted vessels of very different sizes and uses. 
In addition to a large cask containing a certain measure of 
liquids or solids, it ^vus applied to a goblet, chalice, or drinking- 
(mp, more coimuoiily a silver-gilt goblet. Thus Minsheu, on 
the English side of his Spanish Dictionary, gives ‘ a or 

^ nut to drink in, cnhilete^ which is ex])lalned, ‘ a drinking-ou]) 
' of silver, or such a cup as jiiglers i*se to shoiv divers tricks 
‘ by.’ In illustration of this we may mention that in an old 
eonritry town m'C rcmeml)er an inn formerly known as ‘ The 
^ Three Tuns,’ Avliich had as its ancient painted sign tliree gilt 
goblets exactly like those used by street jugglers. From a 
passage given by Halliwell, it ivoiild seem that nut or nutte 
was used like tun for a drinking-cup or goblet, M-hich in ivealthy 
houses was commonly of silver or silver-gilt. This sense of 
the word tun is further illustrated by a letter in Hakluyt’s 
* Voyages,’ describing an interview which the representatives 
of an Englisli mercantile comj)any had Mutli the Emperor of 
Russia in the year 1555:— 

‘ AYe came before him the tenth day; and, before wc came to his 
presence, wc went throw a great chainber, M’here stood many small 
tunneSj piiles, bowles, and pots of silver. I mean, like washing bowles, 
all parsel gilt: and within that another chamber, wherein sate (I 
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thinke) necre a hundred in cloth of gold; and then into the chamber 
“where his grace sate, and there, I thinke, were more then in tlie other 
chamber, also in cloth ol' gold; and we did our duty, and showed his 
grace our queene’s grace’s letters,’ 

The silver tunnes here described were evidently vessels of the 
same kind as ^ the parcel-gilt goblet’ on which the faithless 
Falstaif swore, ' sitting in the Doljdiin-chamber, at the round- 
^ table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in Wheeson-wcek,’ 
to make Mistress Quickly ‘ my lady ’ his ■wife. This distinc¬ 
tive meaning of the word tun is, however, so completely for¬ 
gotten that it does not occur in any of the English dictionaries, 
old or new, or in any Shakspearian glossary. The only excep¬ 
tion wc are aware of is that of Mr. Halliwell, who, in his 
‘ Provincial Dictionary,’gives, on the authority of Kcnnett, ‘ a 
‘ little cu]),’ as one meaning of tun. The word does not, how¬ 
ever, occur in the Bishop’s published Glossary, and wc presume, 
therefore, it must be contained in some manuscript additions 
that have not yet seen the light. Tliat this is tlie meaning to 
'be attached to the word as used in ‘ Henry V.’ is abundantly 
evident from the older l)lay on which Shakspcarc founded his 
drama, and from which the incident of the tennis-balls is 
derived. The parallel passage in the ‘Famous Victories of 
‘ Henry the Fifth ’ is as follows :— 

‘ ArchhyAhop, And it please your Majesty, 

My Lord Prince Dolpliin greetes you well, 

With this present. 

[//e delivereih a tunne of tennis-baUes.l 

Henry V. What a gnilded tunne ! 

I pray you, my Lord of Yorkc, looke ■what is in it. 

Yorke. And it please your Grace, 

Here is a carjjct and a tunne of tennis-ballcs. 

Henry V. A tunne of tcnnis-ballcs ? 

I jjray you, good my Lord Archbishop, 

What might the meaning thereof be ? 

Archbysliop. And it please you, my Lord, 

A messenger you know ought to kee])e close his message, 

And specially an embassador. 

Henry F- But I know that you may declare your message 
To a king, the law of armes allowes no lease, 

Arclibyahop. My Lord, hearing of your wildnesse before your 
Father’s death, sent you this, my good Lord, 

Meaning that you are more fitter lor a tennis-court 
Than a field, and more fitter for a carpet than the campe.’ 

Here the Archbishop evidently enters the King’s presence, 
bearing in his hand the gilded tun or chalice filled wim tennis- 
balls, to the number probably of eight or ten, the balls being 
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covered with a square of carpet, and at the royal direction 
delivers both to the Duke of York. In ‘ Henry V.* the 
Ambassadors who take the place of the Archbishop deliver 
the j)rescnt in the same way to the Duke of Exeter. 

Tlie last illustration we have space for is that of the phrase 
* unbarbed sconce,’ which occurs in ^ Coriolanus/ Those who 
are familiar with the drama will remember the scene in which 
Volumnia, Menenius, and Comiiiius iinito in urging Coriolanus 
to return and speak the angry populace fair, in order to avert tlie 
iinj)cnding mischief. Ilis mother entreats him to yield for the 
moment, to curb his pride so far as to address the mutinous 
crow'd, cap in hand, and with bended knee crave pardon for liis 
previous harshness and ask their gentle loves:— 

^ Eater Cumixius. 

‘ Com. Tve been i’ the iiiarkct-i>lace; and, sir, ’tis fit 
You make stroijg j)arty, or defend yourself 
By calmness or by absence: all’s in anger. 

Men. Only fair speecli. 

Com. I think ’twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

VoL He must, and will.— 

Prithee now, siiy you will, and go about it. 

Cor. Must I go show them my unlarVd sconce ? must I 
With my base tougize give to my noble heart 
A lie that it must bear ? Well, I'll do’t: 

Yet were there but this single plot to lose, 

This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it, 

And throw’t against the wind.—To the market-place !— 

You’ve put me now to such a part, which never 
I shall discharge to the life.* 

Two main explanations of ‘ unbarb’d sconce ’ have been 
given: one by Stevens, to the effect that unharbed means un- 
trimmed, unshaven, to barb a man being a common expression 
for shaving him ; the other by Hawkins, that unbarbed means 
bare-headed. In support of this, he says pertinently, but 
vaguely, that 'in the times of chivalry, when a horse was 
' fully armed and accoutred for the encounter he was said to 
' be barbed.’ Curiously enough, of these explanations the lat¬ 
ter, and more correct, has been almost unanimously rejected by 
modem editors and critics. Thus, Mr. Dyce explains unbarbed, 

' unshorn, untrimmed; ’ the Cambridge editors give the same 
meaning, in the Globe Edition; while Todd, in his edition of 
Johnson, Richardson in his dictionary, and Nares in his Glos¬ 
sary, give unbarbed as unshorn, each quoting the passage in 
' Coriolanus ’ as the example. Mr. Staunton, it is true, adopts 
Hawkins’ more correct interpretation, but he does this without 
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a word of exidanation or defence. Now, with an erroneous 
renderinfj in almost undisputed possession of the ground, this 
is hardly sufficient. It is necessary to indicate at least the 
reasons tliat make the one interpretation right, and the other 
wrong- It may be stated at the outset that the words barbed 
and unbarbcd are used both literally and figuratively for 
shaven and unshorn. But in this speech of Coriolanus the 
term (*aunot be interpreted in this sense, as it would then have 
no real meaning or relevancy at all. So fiir as mere personal 
appearance is concerned, Coriolanus had just presented him¬ 
self in the most public and official intinncr, both in the Capitol 
and the Forum, before the Senate and the citizens, with the 
confidence of a ]>roud nature, and the indiffcrence to mere 
pouncet-boxes and curling-irons jiroperto a soldier and a hero. 
There could thus bo no i) 0 ssible reason against his returning 
on the ground of mere ])crsonal a])pearanre. If he really wei’c 
somewhat rough and unkempt, he wcmld surely, under the cir- 
cuinstanccs, be the better pleased. Least of all would he think 
of (filing in the barber before j)resenting himself again to the 
greasy multitude. The speech obviously refers, not to mere 
pers(»nal appearance, hut to the accustomed and accredit(id 
signs of deference, humility, and respect. One of these—and 
that the most eloquently submissive—was uncovering, standing 
bare-headed, and l)owing in a lowly manner to the assembled 
citizens. This the ]iroud spirit of Coriolanus could not stomach, 
and he had the greatest difficulty in forcing his stubborn Avill 
into even momentary and simulated acquieseeiice. This was 
the bitterest element in the jiartial and mocking ceremony of 
submission to llie citizens he had just gone through. AVhen 
urged by his friends to speak to the citizens and ask their suf¬ 
frages, according to established usage?, he replies :— 

‘ I (lu bi'Sccch vou. 

Let me oVrJeap that custom ; for I caiinot 
Tut on the gown, stand naked, and entreat tlicm, 

For my Avouuds’ sake, to give their siiffragc; please j'ou 
Tliar 1 may pass this doing.’ 

Here ^ stand naked ’ cannot, of course, be literally taken, 
though it might be supposed to refer indirectly to showing his 
Avounds. This, however, Coriolanus did not do, and the phrase 
must he understood as referring primarily to the fact that he was 
obliged to stand uncovered, bare-headed, before the ‘ bisson mul- 
‘ titude.* But his gall so rises at the degradation, that while going 
through the form he cannot help flouting the citizens to their 
face:— 
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‘ Third CiL You have been a scourge to her enemies, you have been 
a rod to her friends; you have not, indeed, loved tlie common people.’ 

‘ Cor. You should account me the more virtuous, that I have not 
been common in iny love- I will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, the 
peojdc, to earn a dearer estimation of them; ’tis a condition they 
account gentle : and since the wisdom of their choice is rather to have 
my hat than iny heart, 1 will practise the insinuating nod.’ 

Again, Volumnia, well knoAving Avliat the chief difficulty was, 
addresses herself most earnestly to this point, detailing to her 
son in eager gestures the submissive actions by which he must 
at once seek to regain the popular favour:— 

‘ VoL I ])ritliec now, iny son, 

(lO to them, Avitli this bonnet in thy hand; 

And tlius Ikr having stretchM it,—here be Avitli them,— 

Tliy kiu'O bussing the stones,—tor in such business 
Action is ckxiuencc, and tli’ eyes of tli’ ignorant 
jVIore learned than their ears,—waving tliy liead, 

Wliich oi'ten, thna, correcting thy stout lieart, 

Now liumble as tlic ripest mulberry 

That will not hold the handling,—sjiy to them 

Tliou art their soldier, and, being bred in broils, 

Hast not tlie soil Avay Avliich, iiiou dost conless, 

AVere fit for tliec to use, ns they to claim, 

Jn asking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
TliA^self Ibrsootli, hereafter theirs, so tiir 
As thou hast power and jiersoii.’ 

In this excited and intensely dramatic address avc see Volum- 
nia pointing to her son’s bonnet, and shoAving by her oAvn action 
the way in which he sliould use it in addressing the citizens. At 
last, in reply to the reiterated and united entreaties of mother 
and friends, Coriohinus impatiently exclaims:— 

‘ Jlnst I go shoAV them my iinbarh’d sconce ?’ 

It may be easily shoAvn that unbarbed has the meaning Avhicli 
the context thus requires. A Avar-horse protected by head and 
chest-pieces of defensive armour Avas technically said to be barbed^ 
barded, or bard^ these being all different forms of the same Avord 
derived from the French bard&y Avhich Cotgrave renders ‘ barbed 
‘ or trapped as a great horse.’ Thus Holland, in his translation 
of Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropsedia,’ says: ‘ Now were they all that at- 
^ tended upon Cyrus armed as he was, to A\dt, in purj>lc tabards, 

^ corslets, and head-pieces of brnsse, with Avhite crests and Avith 
^ swords: every man also with a javelin of corneil wood. Their 
‘ horses were bard, Avith frontlets, poictrels, and side-pieces of 
^ brasse.’ In other words, the horses were protected by head- 
pieces, breast-pieces, or plates, and side-pieces of defensive 
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armour. The terms barb and barbed^ used in the same way for 
horse armour, occur continually in Harrington’s translation of 
Ariosto, in Spenser, and generally in the chivalrous poetry of 
Shakspeare’s time, as well as occasionally in his own dramas. 
But as the w^ar-horse was rarely in this sense fully barbed, the 
metallic armour lai'gely increasing the weight to be carried, the 
term barb came to be specially associated with the frontlet, or 
head-piece, which few war-steeds were without. In this -way 
it was also applied, in a secondary sense, to any covering or 
protection for the head, to a cap or hood, a helmet or bonnet 
of almost any descrij)tion. Thus Chaucer uses bathe for a 
whimple, or a hood and cape covering the head and shoulders ; 
while Skelton applies the same term to a nun’s hood, and 
also to the cap which covered the hawk’s head when carried on 
the fist to the field before being unhooded at the game. It 
is, however, more to our present purpose to note that a special 
form of the word was a well-knoAvn term in mediaeval limes 
for a military caj), or defensive covering for the head. Thus 
Dueange gives ‘ liarhuta ^—‘ Tegminis species qua caput tcgc- 
^ bant milites seu ecpiitesm procliis.’ And Sir S. R. Meyiick 
quotes in illustration of harbuta in this sense from Ilosceuiius, 
^ crant oiunes arniati cum harbutis incapitc and from Vlllaiii, 
‘ I tutti ariiKiti di corazzc c hnrhutvy come cavalieri/ After 
giving these examples Sir S. R. Meyrick adds a sentence 
which is tolerably decisive as to the real meaning of the 
term in Shaksj)eare’s phrase: ‘ The French call knights thus 
^ armed barbdeSy and the English harbedJ* To shoAv an uiibarbed 
sconce is thus to show an uncovered, unprotected sconce; in 
other words, to appear bareheaded. 

That the word in this connexion cannot possibly refer to 
shaving is evident, from the fact that sconce means head, and 
is never applied to the face by Shakspeure or his contempora¬ 
ries. Of the seven places in which the word occurs in his 
dramas four arc in the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ wdierc sconce is 
played upon in a humorous scene between Antipholus and 
Dromio of Syracuse. In the second scene of the first act it is 
synonymous with ^patewhile in the second scene of the se¬ 
cond act it is freely punned upon by Dromio after the manner 
so common with Shakspeare’s fools, servants, and clowns:— 

^AnL S. If you will jest with me, know my aspect, 

And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will beat this method on your sconce. 

* Dro, S, Sconce call you it ? so you would leave battering, I had 
rather have it a head: an you use these blows long, I must get a sconce 
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for my head, and ensconce it bOO; or else I shall seek my wit in my 
shoTildorH. Hut, I pray, air, why am I beaten ? ’ 

If our interpretation is correct, the word sconce is here used 
in three ditferent senses: first, for head; second, for a rounded 
fort or blockhouse; and third, for wliat protccts/or covers the 
head, a cap or hood. This last sense has not been recognised 
by the commentators, who have interpreted ‘ 1 must get me a 
^ sc<jncc for my head ’ in the sense of fortificatijpi. But sconce 
liaving also the meaning of covering for the head, it is more 
likely that in playing on the word Dromio would use it in a 
different sense than that he would repeat it immediately in the 
same signification. The glossarists do not seem to be aware 
tliat sconce has this secondary meaning of covering for the head. 
But that it was really so used is apparent from the following 
entry in Florio’s Dictionary: ‘ Capuccio, a little round hood, 
‘ or shonccy a cap, also a hood or a cowl, a friar’s bonnet,’ The 
various significations of sconce arc thus all connected with the 
central notion of head. It is never applied to the face; and 
apart from the necessities of the context, the shaving or un¬ 
shorn interjirctation of the phrase is inadmissible. 

Here we must close, having only partially accomplished the 
task proposed at the outset. Something, however, has been 
done. Several of the explanations wc have offered vindicate 
on grounds of definite evidence the text of the First Folio, and 
we are confident there is still a good deal more to be done in 
the same direction. We shall hope, therefore, to find some 
other oj)portunity of returning to a subject of inexhaustible 
interest to the genuine lovers of literature. 
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Art. III .—Dcnkvmrdigkeiten aus den Papieren des Freiherrn 

Christian r. Stochmar. Zusainnieiigestellt von Ernst 

Fkeiiikur V. Stockmar. Braunschweig; 1872. 

rpiiTS volume is a publication as singular and interesting as 
the life of the remarkable individual wliich it i elates. In 
itself the existence of Baron Stockmar was uneventful and 
even obscure. One of his friends described him as an ‘ anony- 
‘ mous and subterranean ’ being. But it was his fortune to 
attain to the closest intimacy with ])Crsons of the most illus¬ 
trious position and the highest influence. He Avas rewarded 
bv their unbounded confidence and affection for tlie zeal and 
unselfishness with which he devoted himself to their service. 
He neither sought nor obtained any of the common rewards 
which arc bestowed on those M ho share the exercise of supreme 
poAver, for he Avas without greed and without ambition. His 
exertions, directed as they generally Avcrc to great and laudable 
objects, did not even confer upon him fame ; for it Avas of the 
essence of his service that it should remain secret and con¬ 
cealed. His life, in short, can hai'dly be more accurately 
described than in the folloAA’ing passage from one of his oAvn 
letters:— 

‘The singularity of my position compelled mo always anxiously 
to efface my best efforts and attiiimnents, and to conceal tliem as if 
they Avere crimes. Like a thief in the night often have 1 laid my 
seed-corn in the ground, and if the plant grew and was seen of men, 
I knew I must ascribe the merit to others, and 1 did it. Oftentinics 
even now I am told of this or that thing, and how this or tliat has 
come to pass, by men who are so far in the riglit that they have seen 
these things in the second stage of their production. But tliesc good 
people know nothing of the first stage. The growth of a jdaiit re¬ 
quires air, light, and warmth, &c. And so it might seem to these 
different elements that without the influence of each of tlioin there 
Avould be no plant at all. But the first and chief merit clearly btdongs 
to him A>'ho of his oAvn motion, and solely for the eventual advuintage 
of others, has laid the seed-corn at the right time in the right soil. 
If then circumstances and men commonly combine so to cast the shade 
of night and darkness over iny best conceptions, ideas, and under¬ 
takings, that not the faintest suspicion of their original promoter is 
possible, that result Avill scarcely annoy me.’ (P. 58.) 

So much of the business of the world is carried on Avith a 
noise and pretension far above its real M^orth, and men are so 
ready to claim the ^lory of the harvest Avhen others have sown 
the furrow, that it is curious to meet Avith an example of this 
self-denying activity, and to trace the influence of a man who 
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cherished his own obscurity as fondly as others seek for noto¬ 
riety and applause. But more of the reality of power than is 
commonly supposed is exercised by men of whom the world 
knows nothing. Tlicre is a prejudice against them^ because 
it is sup[)osed that those who evade the obligations of public 
resjjonsibility liaA c in view some private and sinister design, 
and arc released from many of the obligations of public life. 
But a sense of duty, an inviolable love of truth, and even an 
ardent desire of benefiting the world, are not less intense in a 
cciluin (dass of elevated natures Avhen they are dissevered 
from ])ublic notoriety and popular applause. In such men 
the dignity of contein])Iativo life controls and directs the more 
active faculties, and they have their reward in witnessing 
the success of their own ideas under other names and in 
other hands. Such characters arc rare; but it is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that the late Baron Stockmar was one of 
them. 

If there he one place more than another where such men 
and such services are of iucstimable value, it is in Courts. 
Royal personages arc for the most part by education and rank 
excluded from many of tlie ordinary sources of cx])erience 
and information. Tiicy sec mankind in a mask of formality 
and etiquette. Fcav persi^is arc completely natural in ad¬ 
dressing them. It is only within a very small and inner¬ 
most cii'cle of domestic life that they can find the pleasures 
of genuine friendshij) or the benefits of absolute sincerity. 
But nnhaj)[)y, and indeed impossible, would be the solitary lot 
of a sovereign to whom such intimate and informal service 
wci’c altogether wanting. It has been one of the distinctive 
merits of tlic reign of Queen Victoria that lier Court has been 
discreet, digjiificd, and pure. It has been alike untainted 
by private scandal and by jwditical intrigue. It has been 
governcil by the same ])rinciplcs which direct a well-ordered 
family. Even in that which is concealed there is nothing to 
demand concealment; and ‘ whatever record leap to light ’ 
liereaftcr, avc know that posterity will only find in the more 
private annals of the reign fresh grounds of loyal attachment 
to the sovereign and of respect for those most nearly at¬ 
tached to her personal service. 

It would seem, as we turn over the pages of this volume, 
that for the Queen and for the older generation of her subjects 
posterity has begun. A reign of five and thirty years is a 
long passage in history; and as we retrace in these lines the 
course of events long gone by, but well-remembered and 
familiar to ourselves, and the countless figures of those who. 
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having played a conspicuous part in life, have vanished from 
the scene, we seem to be living in another sphere and to be 
looking back to another period of existence. There is cer 
tainly nothing for any one to be ashamed of in this publi¬ 
cation, and but little to give pain to any one now living. But 
we confess that we have not read it ■w'ithout some sense of the 
indecorum of the compiler of this Memoir, who, in order to 
make good his father’s claims to the notice of the world, has 
tom aside the veil which enshrouded his father’s memory. 
There is an inconsistency in the claim for posthumous cele¬ 
brity on behalf of a man who had, in his own lifetime, so 
firmly repudiated and renounced it. Without the assent or 
the authority of the highest [persons interested in these pecu 
liar transactions, Baron Stockmar the younger, being in pos¬ 
session of his father’s confidential papers, and consequently 
of a key to his father’s confidential intercourse with the 
sovereigns of Belgium and England, holds himself justified 
in publishing as much of them as he thinks fit. He has 
sometimes let slip an insinuation against illustrious reputa¬ 
tions ; he has sometimes revived the memory of disputes and 
differences which have long been forgotten by those they 
most nearly touched, and were unknowm to the younger 
generation; and he has given an exaggerated importance 
to the influence exercised by his father, which, though con¬ 
siderable, was never preponderant. It is not our intention 
to dwell upon these errors of judgment; we shall not give 
greater prominence to them by quoting examples in support of 
the strictures we feel compelled to make. On the contrary, 
we shall pass them over in silence, and turn rather to those 
matters of public interest with which the work abounds. But 
the present Baron Stockmar, of whom we wish to speak with 
all possible respect, must forgive us for adding our opinion 
that his father, who was a man of severe discretion and stern 
judgment, especially in matters relating to himself, would 
not have sanctioned, at the present time, the whole of this 
publication. 

In relating the life of Baron Stockmar it is fair to admit 
that our impressions of him are not exclusively drawn from 
these pages. We knew him well ourselves. We have even 
seen him actively engaged in those private councils and 
deliberations which were the chief occupation of his life, and 
heard the voice of the oracle as it was delivered, and received 
with unbounded respect, from a small chamber in Windsor 
Castle or Buckingham Palace, or even from a smaller lodging 
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in Davies Street or Holies Street, to wWch at one time, from 
some fanciful motive, he retired. The manners of Baron 
Stockmar were dry and pedantic. He delivered his opinions 
with sententious gravity, as a man who has long been accus¬ 
tomed to be listened to and obeyed. He was extremely dys¬ 
peptic, fastidious in his diet, and nervously afraid of cold; 
indeed, his medical experience, concentrated on the observa¬ 
tion of his own health, sometimes threw him into a state of 
hypochondriasis. But the opinion of those who lived with 
him was, that, with the exception of a weak digestion, his 
ailments were more imaginary than real. A man of this tem¬ 
perament is seldom of a very genial disposition, but in the 
case of Stockmar, the tendency to a melancholy and somewhat 
contracted view of life was temj)ered by the genuine warmth 
and goodness of his heart. He was capable of the most entire 
self-sacrifice to the welfare of those he loved, and Lord Pal¬ 
merston (who did not like him for many reasons) justly and 
candidly affirmed that Stockmar was the most disinterested 
individual whom he had met with in the course of his life. 
One of his friends asserts in this biography that his natural 
bent of melancholy alternated, as is sometimes the case, with 
exuberant bursts of high spirits, and that, but for his hypo¬ 
chondriasis, he would have been neither to hold nor to bind. 
Of this extreme gaiety our own experience of him, in the 
later years of his life, furnishes no example; but we knew 
him as a kind-hearted .and honourable man, fond of children, 
constant in his friendships, admirably discreet, and judicious, 
if not quite so wise as he was supposed to be. His son 
claims for him, with perfect truth, the merit of a thorough 
German character and he.art. He was, indeed, in the highest 
degree national. His long residence in foreign countries had 
not in the slightest degree mitigated his national peculiarities. 
The very atmosphere of his room was German, wherever it 
might happen to be. He viewed all subjects from a purely 
German point of view; and, although he was no mean politi¬ 
cian, living in daily intercourse with the first English statesmen, 
we doubt whether he took any real interest in English politics, 
except in so far as they affected the interest and welfare of the 
House of Coburg and his own greater German country. To 
this circumstance may in part be attributed the fact that, 
placed as he was in a position of extreme delicacy, he escaped 
all suspicions of intrigue, at least in England; he lived on 
terms of equal confidence with men of all parties here, and he 
was never accused of assuming any influence whatever in 
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English political affairs,* They were to him of altogether 
secondary interest in comparison Avith the interests of the Royal 
Family and the course of events on the Continent These con¬ 
siderations and facts may not be without value in enabling the 
reader to form a just estimate of his character and conduct, 
which were blameless and without reproach, as the confidential 
adviser and friend of King Leopold and of the Prince Consort. 

Christian Frederic Stockmar Avas born on August 22, 1787, 
of parents in the middle rank of life, wlio appear to have had a 
small landed estate on the confines of Bavaria. His mother 
was a woman of good common sense, chiefly remembered for 
quaint sayings, which remind us of the farmyard philosophy 
of the admirable Mrs. Poyser. One of them to the effect that 
‘ God Almighty took care that cows’ tails should not grow too 
^ long,’ Avas long remembered and quoted by Px’inces of the 
House of Coburg. The young Stockmar Avas brought up to 
the study of medicine in the Universities of Wiirzbnrg, Erlan¬ 
gen, and Jena till the year 1810. His boyhood av!IS, therefore, 
spent in that dark and dreary decade Avhich marked the loAvest 
degradation of his country beneath the ascendency of France, 
and left an indelible impression on the mind of every German. 
But, more fortunate than his older contemporaries, he entered 
upon activ’^e life at the moment of the revival of patriotic feeling 
and national resurrection. The daAvn broke just as he began 
to play a part in the Avorld, and if he learned no other lesson 
from his medical education, he imbibed the salutary conviction 
that time and nature are the best allies of the physician in the 
treatment, not only of jxhysical disease, but of the social and 
political maladies of mankind. The following just and modest 
remark occurs in one of his letters to the King:— 

' The King complains of medicine. I can Avritc no apology for the 
art, because I have learned to know the exact limits of its i)owcr. 
Physicians themselves in most cases do not know Avhat they should 
know, and in A'ery few cases can they do Avliat the patient requires. 
Hence the recourse to deception and lying. It is only in the ‘preven- 


* llis son relates a strange anecdote, lor Avliich Ave should be glad 
(or rather sorry) to have more complete authority, that a rich 
Englishman, a Avriter, and Member of Parliament, called on him one 
day and offered him 10,000Z. if he Avould support his application to 
the Queen for a Peerage. Stockmar replied ; ‘ I will go into the 
^ next room to give you time to Avithdraw. If I find you here Avhen I 
* come back, I shall have you kicked out by the servants.’ We cannot 
believe that a man in the position described would have been so 
ab surd or so base as to offer a bribe; or that if he had offered it, 
Stockmar A\xuld have told the story. 
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tion of maladies that a good and great physician can be really of use.’ 
(P. 52.) 

His first steps to advancement in life were, however, profes¬ 
sional. In 1812 he was attached to the military hospital in 
Coburg; in the following year he caught a hospital fever, 
which very nearly cut short his career. In 1814 he crossed 
the Rhine in the medical service of the 5th German corps 
(Tarmce which invaded France, and in this capacity he was at¬ 
tached to the ducal regiment of Saxony, where he became known 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, who took the young army- 
surgeon into his service as his own body-physician, and thus 
gave a totally new direction to his life. 

On March 29, 1816, Stockmar joined his master at Brighton, 
and for the first time set foot in England, unconscious of the 
part he was afterwards to play here. The marriage of Leopold 
to the Princess Charlotte took ]>lace on May 2, and the period 
which elapsed between that event and her premature death in 
November, 1817, introduced Stockmai*, to some extent, into 
English society at the little Court of Claremont. He w'as 
s])eedily admitted to the confidential intimacy of the Prince, 
who made him his German secretary rather than his physician: 
and the Princess seems to have treated him wdth groat kindness 
and fainiliarit 3 \ and even 1o have conversed with him on her 
most jH’ivate and delicate affairs. For example, he reports that 
she one day said to him, ‘ My motlier is bad, but she would not 
‘ have become so had, if my father had not been a good deal 
‘ w'orsc than slie is’—a speech which, for filial /wpiety, can hardly 
be exceeded, and which w’^as the more strange as it w\as addressed 
to a subordinate foreign attendant, whom the Princess had only 
knoAvn since her marriage. 

Thus it came to pass that Stockmar picked u}> a very minute 
account of the circumstances which led to the ruj)ture of the 
intended marriage of tlie Princess with the Prince of Orange. 
These ])artieuhirs are contained in a manuscript volume (now 
in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen), chiefly in the 
handwriting of Miss Cornelia Knight, wdth corrections and 
additions by the Princess herself. Of this volume the author 
of this biography has made (we know not by what authority) 
an unrestricted use. The story has been told by Miss Knight 
herself, and more than once in the pages of this Review, and 
we shall not repeat it here. But it may be worth while to 
record three or four points which arc now clearly established. 
The Dutch marriage had been projected and approved by the 
Prince Regent as early as 1813, when Charlotte was only seven¬ 
teen: hut though she acquiesced inher father’s wishes, there never 
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was any personal liking between the young pair. The Prince 
of Orange disgusted her by his coarse and vulgar tastes and 
manners. He lodged at his tailor’s. He came home tipsy on 
the box of a stage-coach from some races. He appeared at the 
Court entertainments when the Princess was not there, and it 
was said of him by one of his own countrymen, * II n’y avait 
‘ dans cette pauvre t6te ni instruction ni idee arretec sur quoi 
‘ que ce fdt.’ Her firm resistance to the proposal that she should 
live abroad very nearly broke oif the negotiation: but in this re¬ 
spect she carried her j)oInt, for it was expressly provided by the 
articles of agreement signed on June 10,1814, that she was not 
to leave England without the w'ritten approval of the King or 
Regent, or without her own consent. But within a w'eek she 
I'oised fresh objections, and the marriage w^as broken off. It 
was about three weeks later that the Prince Regent made a 
descent on Warwick House and threatened to send her to 
Cranbourne Lodge, whereupon the Priitcess fled, threw herself 
into a hackney-coach, and drove off to her mother’s residence 
in Connaught Place. To these well-known circumstances it 
must be added that in June 1814, the very crisis of the Orange 
negotiation, Charlotte saw Leopold for the first time, when he 
came to England in the suite of the Enqjcror of Russia, in 
whose service he then was. It is evident that she fell in love 
with him. Miss Mercer Elphinstone told Stockmar that in 
order to gratify the Princess’s wish to see more of him, the 
Duchess of York gave a ball, at which the young people seem 
very soon to have come to an understanding. Two years 
elapsed before the marriage, for there Avere many difficulties 
to be surmounted; but these Avere overcome by the tact of 
Leopold and the assistance of the English Royal Family, 
who were more favourable to it than the Regent himself Avas, 
and, as we have said, in the spring of 1816 the marriage Avas 
solemnised. 

In the retirement of Claremont, where the young married 
pair resided, Stockmar made daily progress in tlie good graces 
of his master, to whom he Avas ardcntlv attached. Tlic Prin- 
cess took a fancy to him, and he indulged liis own caustic 
and satirical disposition by drawing in liis journal no flattering 
picture of the iloyal Family. Queen Charlotte was small, 
twisted awry, with the face of a mulatto; the Regent very 
fat with a peruke a la cacadou which did not become him; 
the Royal Dukes stout and sensual, all talking, as the phrase 
is, ^ thirteen to the dozen/ Even do^vn to the appetite of the 
guests at table, nothing escaped him, but the anecdotes he 
picked up are hardly worth repeating. Of Lord Castlereagh 
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he observes that he was reniarkable for a lighthearted indif¬ 
ference, which was sometimes reckoned to him for deep states¬ 
manship—an observation still more applicable to one of Lord 
Castlereagh’s most eminent successors. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas (afterwards Emperor of Kussia) paid a visit to Eng¬ 
land in this year and dined at Claremont, where his magnifi¬ 
cent presence caused Mrs. Campbell, the Priucess’s bed¬ 
chamber woman, to exclaim: ‘ What an amiable creature ! he is 
‘ devilish handsome! he ■will be the handsomest man in Europe!’ 
Stockmar does not seem to be aware that Court ladies are not 
in the habit of using such energetic adjectives. 

The manied life of the Princess Charlotte was entirely 
happy. Without education, without self-restraint, tossed 
to and fro by her worthless jiarents, and of a highly ex¬ 
citable temperament, she would have continued to be in all 
probability miserable and mischievous had she not fallen into 
the arms of a man of rare judgment and tact, to Avhom she 
■was ])assionately attached. Leopold had throughout his life 
the uncommon gift of exercising an influence over -women 
greater than the influence they exercised over him. Had 
Charlotte lived he would have become the real sovereiffn of 
this country, for though she was described at the time of 
her marriage as a tomboy in j)etticoats, Leopold had found the 
secret to master her character and lier heart. But tliis life 
of promise was doomed to be blasted. The declared preg¬ 
nancy of the Princess had, of course, given rise to the liveliest 
hopes of an heir to the Crown, and no one seems to have had 
a presentiment of the fatal result. Stockmar, however, with 
characteristic caution steadily refused to act as the medical 
adriser of tlie Princess, foreseeing the responsibility lie would 
incur, as an unknown foreign practitioner, if anything went 
wrong. He was not in fact called in till two hours and a half 
before her death, when she was already in great danger. But 
he was of opinion (and he said so to the Prince) that the treat¬ 
ment of the Princess had been too loAvcring. However, after 
a tedious labour of fifty-two hours by Stockmar’s computation, 
the Princess gave birth to a fine and full-grown boy—but the 
infant was no longer alive. For tlie three hours which succeeded 
the birth the mother seemed to be doing well But what fol¬ 
lowed must be related in Stockmar’s own words. 

‘ At midnight Croft came to the side of my bed, took my hand and 
said that the Princess was dangerously ill and the Prince ^one—that 
I must go to him and inform him how things were going on. The 
Prince had never left his wife for three days for one instant, and bad 
only retired to rest after the birth. I found him composed as to the 
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death of the child and not veiy uneasy about the Princess. A quarter 
of an hour later Baillie sent to me to say he wished me to see the Prin¬ 
cess : I objected, but at length complied. I found her in great suffering 
and restlessness with spasms of the chest and difficulty of breathing; 
she tossed herself from one side to the other, speaking alternately to 
Dr. Baillie and to Sir Richard Croft. She put out her left hand to 
7110 and squeezed mine twice vehemently. I felt her pulse, which was 
very swift and irregular. Baillie kept giving her wine: she said to 
me, “ They have made mo tipsy." Thus it continued for about a 
quarter of an hour more, when her breathing became a death-rattle. 
I was out of the room at the moment, when she called out loudly, 
“ Stocky, Stocky ! ” When I came back she was quieter, but still 
with rattling in the throat; the limbs were drawn up, the hands grew 
cold, and at two o’clock in the morning of November G, 1817, about 
five hours after the child was born, she was no more.’ 

There seems to have been no other cause for her death than 
extreme exhaustion caused by her previous Ioav condition and 
the unusual length of the labour. It then became the painful 
duty of iStockmar to announce the fatal result to the IMnce, 
who was not, as is commonly supposed, present. 

‘ 1 did it in no fixed expressions. lie would not believe she was 
dead; and in attempting to go to her, he fell back upon a chair. I 
knelt beside him. He said it was a dream; a thing he could not 
believe. He scat me again to her; I aime back siiying it was all 
over. We then went together to the chamber of death: ho kissed 
her cold hands Icnecling by the bed-side; tlien rising, he embraced me 
and said : “ Now indeed I am quite deserted; promise me to remain 
with me always.” I gave the promise ! “ But,’’ says Stockmar in a 

letter written a few days later to his sister, “ I gave a promise he may 
either hold me to for ever, or which he may care very little for next 

year." ’ (P. 105.) 

• 

In justi(;e to Leopold it must be added that the promise of 
])Crpetual friendship was in this instance kept with equal 
fidelity hy himself and hy his loyal attendant. It was indeed 
a friendship sealed by an event so tragical, that the recollection 
of that night could never he effaced from either mind. ‘ I 
‘ feel,’ said Stockmar, ‘ that my part in life consists in unex- 
‘ pected turns of events, and so it will be till it is over. I 
‘ appear to he here to take care of others more than of myself, 
‘ and am Avell contented with this function.’ 

The next twelve years were marked by no events of much 
importance to Stockmar or his royal patron. He was pro¬ 
moted to the post of Private Secretary and Comptroller of 
the Household of Prince Leopold, which he held till 1831, 
Saxon letters of nobility had been conferred upon him in 
1821; his rank as a Bavarian baron was dated ten years 
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later. This interval of time was, however, marked by one oc¬ 
currence of great importance to the House of Coburg, and, as 
it afterwards turned out, to this country. After the death of 
Princess Chai'lotte the absence of a youthful heir to the Crown 
induced the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, and Cam¬ 
bridge to marry ; and the choice of the Duke of Kent fell on 
the Avidowed Princess of Lelningen, sister of Leopold. The 
Duke of Kent, who was then just fifty years old, Avas persuaded 
that he sliould survive his brothers, live toAvear the crown, and 
transmit it to liis descendants. The pregnancy of the Duchess 
soon ap])carcd to realise these expectations. With some diflS- 
ciilty the Duke scraped t(^gcthcr tlic moans to come to England 
in the sju'ing of 1819, from the ])lace he had been residing at 
in Havaria, and in May at Kensington the young Princess 
A\dio Avas destined to fulfil all her father’s desires Avas born. 
But here his good fortune ended. It had been predicted to 
him that in tlie A^car 1820 tAvo members of the Royal Familv 
Avould (lie. His father George III. Avas the first of the tAvo. 
lie little thought tliat he himself would be the second. He 
had gone to Sidmoutli Avith his family, as he expressed it, ^to 
‘ cheat tlic Avinter; ’ but having caught cold from a .Avetting, 
inflammation of the lungs came on. Stockmar, who was there, 
Avas asked Avlietlicr he thought the Duke AA^as in a state to sign 
his Avill. The document Avas read OA’cr to him twice. lie 
signed tlie Avord ‘EdAvard’ Avith an expiring effort. A fcAV 
hours later the Duchess of Kent was again a AvidoAV, and the 
Princess Victoria, then an infant of little more than a year 
old, tlie fatherless ])resumptive heiress of the British Cx’OAvn. 
Tlic Duchess Avas in straitened circumstances and over- 
Avhelnicd Avitli her husband’s debts. Her brother Leopold 
assisted her and enabled her to live at Kensington, Avhere 
the young Princess was brought up. Her father’s debts 
were eventually paid by the Queen, as is Avell knoAvn, after 
her accession to the throne. 

The first event Avhich introduced Leopold to active political 
life Avas the negotiation to place him on the throne of Greece. 
It had been decided by the Protocol of March 22, 1829, that 
Greece avjis to be governed by an hereditary Christian 
sovereign, to be selected by the Three Powers, but under the 
suzerainty of the Porte, to Avhich tribute Avas to be paid. 
The northern frontier of Greece Avas to extend from the Gulf 
of Vola to the Gulf of Arta, including Euboea and the 
Cyclades. Prince Leopold was the candidate most approved 
by the Tliree Powers. It seems, however, that George IV. 
was not of the same opinion, for he had not much affection 
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for his son-in-law, and the Duke of Cumberland had pre¬ 
disposed the King in favour of a Duke of Mecklemburg, a 
brother of the Duchess. The British Government was also 
less favourable to Leopold than the governments of Russia 
and France. Party-spirit ran very high, and Leopold was 
suspected of Whiggism, from his intimacy with the leading 
"Whig statesmen of the day, and especially with Lord Durham. 
The Prince himself was strongly affected by the romantic 
attachment to the Greek cause, which had seized all the 
generous minds in Europe between 1823 and 1830—which 
had sent Byron to die at Missolonghi—and seemed to promise 
a revival of glory to the Hellenic race. To be the first 
sovereign of the Greek people seemed a splendid gift of 
fortune, even though he sacrificed to it his chance (somewhat 
remote) of being for a time the Regent of England in 
the event of the accession of his infant niece. But this 
laudable ambition did not blind him to the terms he thought 
it necessary to ask. It appeared to him essential that the 
islands of Crete and Samos should form part of the new 
kingdom, and that the northern frontier should bo extended; 
but these terms were refused. Capodistria (perhaps from 
interested motives) sent the Prince a true but most dis¬ 
couraging picture of the state of affairs in Greece, and of the 
dissatisfaction of the Greeks themselves w'ith the proposed 
arrangements. Leopold had always made their approval one 
of the eonditions of his assent, and declared that he would 
not be forced upon the people. A few days after the receipt 
of this communication, he withdrew his acceptance altogether. 
He was resolved, as he wrote to Baron Stein on June 10, not 
to undertake the task without adequate means to insure its 
success. However w'ise this decision of the Prince must now 
be thought, it damaged his character at the time for constancy 
and courage. The Russians accused him of bad faith and 
pusillanimity, and openly attributed Jiis refusal to the secret 
hope of obtaining hereafter the Regency of England. Stein 
contrasted his conduct with the manly resolution of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander in 1812. George IV. called him the Marquis 
Peu ^ peu; he was denounced all over Europe as an irresolute 
intriguer. Stockmar, who was with him all the time, posi¬ 
tively denies that the chance of the English Regency had 
anything to do with his decision. Stockmar claims to have 
seen all along that his master had been led away bj[ the 
manoeuvres of the diplomatists and by his own enthusiasm. 
He certainly was not of opinion (as another writer said) that 
Leopold was bound to take the crown of Greece, hecanse it was 
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a crown of thorns. He took l^e common-sense view of the 
matter. Yet there were, it seems, times even in the after-life 
of King Leopold when he contrasted with some regret the 
government of his well-to-do Flemish burghers with tne more 
romantic part of a prince of the Hellenes, destined perhaps 
to found an empire in the East. To these outbursts Stock- 
mar replied in the following terms :— 

‘ For the poetry which Greece might have afforded I would not give 
much. Men are wont to see only the had side of the things they have, 
and only the good side of the things tlicy have not got. That is all 
the difference between Grc(*ce and Belgium—though it is not to be 
denied that when the first King of Greece has perished miserably, his 
life may afford a very pretty subject for an epic poem.’ (P. 140.) 

One of the results of tliis Greek affair was to increase the 
coolness which existed between Prince Leopold and the mem¬ 
bers of the Duke of AVellington’s administration. This circum¬ 
stance may probably account for the extraordinary language 
in Tvhich Stockmar speaks of the Duke in a paper Avhich has 
been preserved and published in this volume by his son. 

‘ Tho manner in which a Wellington would retain and control the 
position whicli was the reward of liis own merit and the gilt of ibrtunc, 
is the criterion of tlie higher laculties of his soul. It needed no great 
length of time and no great elfort to perceive that his natural mo<lera- 
lion, tlie result of inborn insensibility, had not resisted Uie intoxicating 
influence of the flattery which surrounded him. His knowledge of 
liimsolf became more and more confused- His thirst for action and 
his love of power became daily more vehement. Besotted by the 
applause of his admirers, drunk with tho estimation of his own 
strength, he impatiently and voIunUirily abandoned his proud position 
as a general for the most arduous of human duties—the conduct of the 
affairs of a great nation with inadequate powers of mind and know¬ 
ledge. Scarcely had he forced liiinsclf upon the State as Prime 
Minister witli the intention of adding the fame of a statesman to that 
of a soldier, when his own administration shook the confidence of tho 
multitude. With singular levity he publicly and without the least 
consideration committed blunders, ■which the most ordinary under¬ 
standing could have foreseen, that filled the impartial spectator with 
compassionate astonishment, and caused consternation and alarm in 
the host of his flatterers and adherents. Yet so great and so deep- 
seated was the preconceived opinion of the multitude in his favour, 
that nothing but the demonstrative force of hia own proceedings could 
shako it. It required the whole strengtli and persistency of this strange 
illusion of Wellington—it required ^11 his own activity and iron 
resolution—with the endless repetition of his errors and mistakes, to 
convince the people that Wellington was one of the most incapable 
and pernicious Ministers England had ever lived under,’ (P. 148.) 

To this diatribe Stockmar adds an assertion, which we be- 
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lieve to be wholly unfounded, that the Duke of Wellington 
recommended Charles X. to make Polignac his Minister, 
because he feared the liberal tendencies of the Martignac 
government, and that he encouraged the policy which led to 
the Revolution of July 1830. 

If this passage is to be taken as ^ the criterion of the higher 
‘ faculties ’ of Stockmar’s judgment and wisdom, it gives us a 
very low opinion of them. It is in truth only the expression of 
his bitterness and personal resentment. Indeed we are told a 
few lines further on, that Stockmar lived to take a very dif¬ 
ferent view of the Duke’s character ^when the keenness of his 
^ glance was no longer dazzled by passion and self-reliance,’ 
and he lamented his death in 1852 as that of one ‘ who had 
^ again become a firm pillar of the realm.’ 

Fortunately the correspondence of the Duke himself, at 
this very period, is now' before the i)ublic in tlie invaluable 
and deeply interesting fourth volume of his supplementary 
des])atches. It is impossible to give a more direct contradiction 
to ytockmar’s malignant attack. One hardly know's which is 
most to be admired—the modesty and tact with which the 
Duke applied himself to the performance of duties, for which 
he had declared himself to be imperfectly fitted, or the 
vigorous grasp with wdiich he embraced the policy of the 
country, carrying Catholic Emancipation against the prejudices 
of his OAvn party and his ov:n previous life, and combating 
abroad with equal vigour the intrigues of Russia and of 
France, and recognising without a day’s hesitation the Revo¬ 
lution of 1830 and the Orleans dynasty. Tlie Duke knew 
Pi'ince Polignac well, for that short-sighted individual had 
recently been ambassador in London, where he had given 
a good deal of trouble; and we utterly disbelieve that his 
a})])ointment to high office in France w'as viewed with any 
satisfaction by the British Cabinet. It required no great dis¬ 
cernment to foresee that it wrould be the death-blow to that 
branch of the Bourbons which the Duke had himself restored 
to the throne, and to whom he had always given the best advice 
as long as they would listen to him. 

Certain it is that Polignac conceived himself to be under 
no obligations to the English Government, for this very 
volume contains a document purporting to be a scheme for 
remodelling the map of Europe in a sense most hostile to 
England, by annexing Belgium to France, giving Moldavia 
and Wallachia to Russia, and Holland to Prussia, and placing 
the King of the Netherlands on the throne of a Christian 
empire in the East. We doubt whether this wild dream ever 
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had the importance Stockmar appears to have attached to it, 
and as the Treaty of Adrianople was signed before the draft 
could be communicated to the Court of St. Petersburg, the 
whole thing fell to the ground. What is true is, as we 
know from other pi’ivate sources, that Polignac was actively 
engaged in favouring the intrigues of the Catholic party in 
Belgium against the union of that country with Holland; and 
the reason that there Avere only 14,000 men in Paris at the 
moment the Ordinances of July were signed (a force quite 
insufficient to subdue the j)eople of that capital), was that a 
considerable army had been concentrated at Cambrai with a 
vicAv to future events in the Low Countries. Bourmont was 
to have taken the command of this army on his return from 
Algiers, ready either to overcome Paris or to enter Belgium. 
But the impatience of the Court struck the coup d^ctat without 
Avaiting for the return of their best general. Marmont was 
beaten in the streets of Paris. Charles X. was dethroned; 
Polignac Avas arrested; and the Belgian revolution accom¬ 
plished by means the most o])posed to their policy and designs. 

Thus it fell out that AAuthin little more than a year of the 
failure of the Greek negotiation, another throne was vacant, 
another people turned to Leopold in their search for a king. 
\\'^arned by his recent experience, the Prince refused to listen 
to the overtures of the Belgian envoys until he Avas Avell 
assured of the recognition of Belgium by the Great Powers, 
and of the solution of her territorial and financial difficulties. 
The extremely democratic provisions of the Belgian Constitu¬ 
tion startled him ; but on this point Stockmar gave him sound 
advice. He said, ‘ The best maxim is trust in the people. 

* Honesty is the best policy. Take the Constitution as it is. 
‘ AVork it fairly and conscientiously; and if it is found that it 

* is incompatible Avith good government, send down a message 
^ to the Chambers to modity its provisions. You will then 

* be sure to have the people on your side.’ These arrange¬ 
ments Avere made. The King was chosen by the Chambers, 
and the eighteen articles which established the independence 
of Belgium Avere sanctioned by the London Conference, though, 
on the refusal of Holland, Kussia, Austria, and Prussia with¬ 
drew for a time their assent. However, the Prince thought 
he had gone too far again to recede, and, relying on the sup¬ 
port of France and England, he accepted the crown. 

The author of this biography has here fallen into a miscon¬ 
ception, which it is important to correct. He asserts that on' 
the day the Prince left London, July 16, he executed an in¬ 
strument by which he made a great pecuniary sacrifice, inas- 
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much-as be renounced (verzichtete) the annuity of 50,000/. a 
' year 'which had been secured to him on his marriage frith the 
Princess Charlotte. And it appears from numerous papers of 
Stockmar’s, that the Baron was of opinion that the continued 
payment of this sum to Leopold was extremely precarious, 
and that on the side of England the King of Belgium would 
not be left in peaceful possession of his English income. If 
this had been true it would notably have diminished the merit 
of the course which Leopold pursued. But it can hardly 
he necessary to tell any one in England, that the whole 
statement is absolutely unfounded. In the first place, Leo¬ 
pold’s English allowance was secured to him, not in the form 
of a pension, but by Act of Parliament—the same Act by 
which he was naturalised and Claremont settled on the Prin¬ 
cess and himself for life. No title could, as the Duke of 
Wellington observed, be more absolute and unimpeachable. 
To suppose that the two Houses of Parliament would have re¬ 
pealed such an Act, or that any Government couhl have proposed 
to repeal it, is to accuse this country of a signal breach of na¬ 
tional faith, and it implies, on the i)art of Stockmar, a singular 
absence of knowledge of this country to imagine such a thing 
to be possible. But, secondly, Leopold never did renounce this 
allowance at all. He continued till the day of his death to dis¬ 
pose of it as his own. It is entirely false to assert that any 
moral j)ressurc could have been put on the Prince to give up 
this annual stipend or to give up Claremont. The Prince him¬ 
self acted in this matter with much more confidence and better 
sense. He wrote a letter to Lord Grey on July 15, in which 
he declared that it was not his intention, as the Sovereign of 
Belgium, to draw any part of the income settled upon him by 
Act of Parliament at the time of his marriage. But he inti¬ 
mated that his English outstanding debts were to be paid out 
of it, and that his trustees were then to expend a portion of it 
in keeping up Claremont, and in paying all the annuities, gra¬ 
tuities, or charities due from himself or from the late Princess 
Charlotte; after which the residue was to be paid back annually 
to the British Exchequer. In point of fact, we believe, these 
charges amounted during the King’s life to about 8,000/. a year. 
When the Boyal Family of France took refuge at Claremont 
in 1848, the expenses of the place were largely increased, and 
the last-mentioned sum was exceeded. Leopold continued to 
have full control over- it, as he was perfectly entitled to do.* 


* A foolish motion was made by Sir Samuel Whalley in March 
1834, to inquire into the expenditure of the King of the Belgians in 
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Had the Belgian experiinent failed, or had he subsequently been 
compelled or induced to abdicate, he would have fallen back on 
the undisputed enjoyment of his English income—a circum¬ 
stance which may at times have strengthened his position in 
Belgium, especially in 1848. But though we are surprised that 
Baron Stockmar should have given so erroneous a colour to this 
transaction, we most readily admit that the conduct of Leopold 
in causing the balance of his income to be returned was liberal, 
wise, and generous; and he has been justly applauded for it by 
men of all parties both in Belgium and in England. 

The position of the new King on his arrival in Belgium was 
embarrassing. ITc entered Brussels on July 21. On August 1 
the Dutch broke the truce, and General Chasse marched with 
50,000 men on the Belgian provinces. The King appealed to 
France and England for assistance. Admiral Codrington ap¬ 
peared with the fleet otf the Scheldt, but declined to go up the 
river. On the 10th Marshal Gerard entered Belgium at the 
head of a French army. But on the 12th the King, retreating 
to Louvain with his small Belgian forces, was defeated there by 
the Dutch; and when Stockmar rejoined him after that catastro¬ 
phe, he found His Majesty lying on a bundle of straw in a 
peasant’s house, singing a song to keep up his spirits. 

Tills untoward commencement of the new reign was hailed 
with shouts of derision by the Tories, and by all those who 
were inclined to put an unfavourable construction on the 
conduct of Leopold and the policy of the Conference. The 
English Government were not eager to help him, being much 
moved by ancient regard for Holland and for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, but more by jealousy of French influence 
in Belgium. France was, in the opinion of Stockmar, still in¬ 
triguing to j)lace the Duke de Nemours on the throne: but this 
is another of his statements which we believe to be erroneous. 
If I jouis Philippe wanted to place his second son on the throne, 
he had only to accept it when it was offered to him some months 
previously. With some addi^ess Stockmar (who had been sent 
to London) turned this jealousy to the advantage of his master; 
for when he found Lord Palmerston cold and intractable, be 

England. Upon this occasion Lord Palmerston wrote to Stockmar: 

' I must and shall assert that the House of Commons have no more 
‘ right to inquire into the details of those debts and engagements, 

* which the King of the Belgians considers himself bound to satisfy 
^ before he begins to make his payments into the Exchequer, than 
^ they have to ask Sir Samuel Whalley how he disposed of the fees 

* which his mad patienU used to pay him before he began to practise 
^ upon the foolish constituents who have sent him to Parliament.’ 
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reflected that at any rate Palmerston was not the man to sub¬ 
mit to a permanent occupation of Belgium by French troops, 
and he urged that the best way to get the French troops out of 
Belgium was to give an energetic support to Leopold. 

AVe do not propose in this place to follow in detail the Belgian 
negotiations, which occupy several chapters of this volume, 
though they arc not without novelty and interest. But we 
think Baron Stockmar is made to play too important a part in 
them. He came to London and remained here for nearly two 
years as the agent of the King, and he was exclusively engrossed 
with the King’s personal interests. But he had no otflcial 
character or power. The real conduct of the political affairs 
of Belgium in the Conference devolved upon men, not less 
faithful to the King’s service, but animated with far higher 
views and a truly national spirit. Behind them stood the 
Belgian 2 )eople. It was mainly owing to the firmness and tact 
of such men as M. Gcndebien, and more especially M. Van de 
AA’^eyer, in those negotiations that Belgium owed her permanent 
independence. To their honour it must be said that they 
acted througliout in the strictest harmony and friendship with 
Stockmar. M. Van de AVeyer remained intimately attached 
to him for the rest of his life. 

From lSo4 till 1836 Stockmar lived chiefly in retirement at 
Coburg. These years arc only marked in this volume by the 
publication of two documents of some interest from Stockmar’s 
portfolio. The one is a note by Lord Palmerston giving an 
account of the change of government in November 1834 ; the 
other is a memorandum drawn np by King AVilliam IV., for 
the information of Sir Kobert Peel at the same time, which 
contains His Majesty’s views on the whole course of the govern¬ 
ment since his accession. As these papers are only before us 
in what is avowedly a loose translation from the English original 
into German, we shall not attempt to quote from them. But 
we are informed that the originals will be published by the 
English translator of this work. One or two observations 
must be made on them. 

Lord Palmerston appears at that time to have believed that 
the accession of the Tories to power in 1834 had been precon¬ 
certed before the departure of Sir K. Peel from England, 
solely to satisfy the ambition of the Duke of Wellington and 
the prejudices of his adherents. The King’s memorandum 
demonstrates (what, indeed, is well known) that the step was 
taken by the King himself, and that neither Wellington nor 
Peel had anything to do with it. 

The King’s memorandum is written in a strong conservative 
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sense, remarkable enoujyh in the Sovereign who had just passed 
the Reform Bill, and who owed his popularity to that great 
measure, and it contains some statements which can hardly pass 
unchallenged. Thus he states that on the death of George IV. 
he continued to retain and support the existing Administration, 
‘which never caused Ilis Majesty the slightest difficulty or 
‘ emban'assment/ as long as it lasted. The King must have 
forgotten the lamentable state of the country during the 
autumn of 1830, the troubled state of the agricultural districts, 
and the fact that he was himself advised by the Duke of 
Wellington not to accept the hospitality of the City of London, 
witliin a few months of his accession, for fear of a riot. The 
King’s popularity dated from the formation of Lord Grey’s 
Ministry. The preceding months had been extremely critical 
and even threatening to the Monarchy. Nor do we believe 
it to be the fact tliat Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, or any of 
their colleagues, ever arrived at a conviction that they had 
proposed a Reform of Parliament which ‘went too far;’ 
although they undoubtedly laboured, in a genuine conservative 
sense, to avert those dangers which would have arisen from the 
rejection or defeat of the measure. 

The account given by tlie King of his conversation with 
Lord Melbourne on November 13 is iniicli fuller than any 
previous version of it. The difficulty was to fill the place of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons Avhich Lord Althorp had vacated on his father’s death 
and his own translation to the House of Lords. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne proi)oscd Lord John Russell. The King replied that 
he had neither the capacity nor the influence for such a place, 
and that he Avould cut a poor figure if opposed to Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Staidcy in debate. Tlie King was equally 
opposed to the suggestion of Mi'. Abercroinby and Sir John 
Hobhousc. Mr. Spring Rice ^vas not proposed as the King 
bad expected. The King further objected to Lord John 
Russell on the ground of bis known opinions on the Irish 
Church: and lie added that tlie irrational and intemperate con¬ 
duct of Lord Brougham had contributed to shake his confidence 
in the ])nidence of a Cabinet in whicli that individual played 
so consi)icuous and active a part. These Avere the exact grounds 
assigned by the King for what was practically the dismissal of 
tlie Whig Cabinet. 

In 1836, Stockmar’s talents were employed in a new and 
very delicate species of negotiation—the matrimonial connexions 
of the House of Coburg. lie first tried his hand with success 
on the marriage of Prince Ferdinand with Donna Maria, Queen 
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of Portugal, who had lost her first husband after a short inter¬ 
val; for at that tune, by a curious coincidence, three of the most 
ancient thrones of Europe—Portugal, Spain, and England— 
were filled, or about to be filled, by three young ladies in their 
teens, and there were Coburg aspirants to each of the three 
matrimonial crowns. There was a whisper of a French intrigue, 
which always seems to have have haunted Stockmar like a night¬ 
mare, for placing the Duke do Nemours on the throne of Portugal 
by marrying him to Donna Maria. But this Louis Philippe 
stoutly denied. We cannot help suspecting that a good deal 
of the extreme bitterness manifested throughout this book 
against France, and against the Orleans family in particular, 
which breaks out into fury at the time of the Spanish marriages, 
arose from the fact that tiie House of Orleans and the House 
of Coburg had each of them a vast number of well-grown 
princes to be provided for by marriage, that they were cabal¬ 
ling against each other at every Court in Europe Avhere a 
marriageable princess was to be heard of, and that on more 
than one occasion a French prince and a German prince were 
aspiring to the hand of the same bride. 

But this, at least, was not the case in the greatest and most 
momentous marriage in which Baron Stockmar was concerned, 
and that which most powerfully affected his OAvn subse([uent 
life and position. The hoj)e that a marriage Avould one day be 
concluded between Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and the 
Princess of Victoria of England had not been strange to their 
common grandmother, the Duchess Augusta of Coburg, but 
she died in 1831, when they were but twelve years old. In 
1836, when the Princess was seventeen, and her near accession 
to the throne of England more than probable, tlie King of the 
Belgians and his counsellor Stockmar began to give a more 
formal shape to the project And here it must be said to tlieii- 
honour, that they were actuated by no mere ambition for the 
aggrandisement of the Coburg family, but by a most deep and 
conscientious desire to bring about a marriage which should 
insure the happiness of the future Queen by placing at her 
side a man worthy to share the duties, the cares, and the 
honours of so illustrious a station. Nothing can be finer or 
wiser than the moral and intellectual tests applied by Stockmar 
to the young Prince before he was fully acquainted witli him; 
for he measured with entire truth and sincerity the whole ex¬ 
tent of the task that lay before him. 

‘ Albert is a handsome lad,’ wrote Stockmar when the Prince 
was still a boy, and not much known to him. * His features 
* are, for his age, well formed, pleasant, and expressive, and if 
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^ he goes on well, in a few years he will be a fine, vigorous man, 

^ of a kindly and simple, but yet dignified and becoming, bearing. 

' Outwardly he has then all that must at all times ^d in all 
^ countries please a woman, and by a lucky accident his appear- 
‘ auce has already a dash of lijnglish in it.^ But these outward 
gifts were not the principal qualities for which the keen observer 
looked. So little had the Prince shown in early life a dispo¬ 
sition to politics, that he confesses that at this time he could 
hardly bring himself to read a newspaper. 

^ The next thing is what sort of mind has he? On this point, too, 

I hear much in his praise. But all these judgments are more or less 
partial, and until I have studied him longer, I cannot pronounce an 
opinion of my own upon his capacity and his growing character. He 
seems to be sensible, considerate, and already prudent. But all this is 
not enough. He must have not only great qualities, but also a true 
ambition and considerable power of will. To follow so hard a political 
career for a lifetime demands more than mere strength and love of it, 
it requires also that earnestness which freely sacrifices pleasure to 
duty. If he be not satisfied hereafter with the consciousness of having 
won one of the most influential positions in Europe, liow often will he 
be tempted to deplore his engagement! If he do not from the first 
take to it as a weighty and serious business, knowing that his honour 
and happiness are at stake ui>on it, he will not easily be successful in 
it. Who knows more of the secret of such a career, who has thought 
and experienced more of it, than myself? 

‘ I will observe him more narrowly, and learn to know him better. 
If I find that in every respect he has bottom enough for it, it is due 
to him in conscience to point out to him in every point of view the 
difficulty of the undertaking. If this do not deter lum, I then think 
two things are necessary : the first is a systematic and consistent plan 
of education for his future career, with constant reference to the very 
peculiar country and people he is to live with; the second is to obtain 
the good will of the Princess before the actual proposal, and to base 
the proposal upon her good will.^ (P. 310.) 

How entirely these wise and careful prognostications were 
fulfilled, the life and character of the Prince himselt* have amply 
demonstrated. Never perhaps was a plan, not exempt from 
personal and political impediments, more elaborately formed, 
more happily conducted, more successfully worked out, so tliat 
at last the judicious design of one or two silent masters of events 
budded and blossomed into a romance of passionate attachment 
and life-long devotion, and crowned the lives of those who were 
the objects of their care with a lustre of domestic happiness 
which eclipsed the lustre of their throne. The Queeu herself 
has related in the volume entitled the ^ Early Years of the 
^ Prince Consort ’ by what incidents the course of events was 
fulfilled. For once in the history of our lives everything went 
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right. For one-and-twenty years the Court and royal house 
of England presented the rairest picture of love, and faith, and 
duty, which the Avorld had ever beheld in high places: until at 
length the blow carae which struck the loftiest figure in the 
group, and told us that this too was perishable. 

But we have been led to anticipate. Before these things were 
accomplished an interval of nearly three years was to elapse 
between the accession of the Queen in May 1837, and her 
marriage in February 1840—a period which the Queen has 
described in her own natural and striking words, when she said: 

‘ A worse school for a young girl, or one more detrimental to 
‘ all natural feelings and affections,cannot well be Imagined than 
‘ the position of a Queen at eighteen, without experience and 
‘ without a Imsband to guide and support her.’ The Queen, at 
least, dill pass through that critical and perilous ordeal, aggra¬ 
vated to her by some circumstances of peculiar difficulty, with¬ 
out any serious mistakes and wholly unsjtoiled in purity of mind 
and strength of character. AYhile her future husband, by the 
advice of Stockmar, was learning the lesson of his coming life 
at the Court of Brussels, at the University of Bonn, and in 
travels tlirough Southern Europe, Victoria was already bound 
to the more sei’ious tasks of her reign. She rose with extraor¬ 
dinary promptitude to the fulness of her position. It was re¬ 
marked from the very day of her accession, even at the first 
Council she held, that nothing escaped her which it became her 
to remark, and that nothing she had to do was left undone. But 
to her natural aptitude for what has been called the ‘art of 
‘ reigning,’ she bi’ought the aid and advice of two men, well- 
fitted to be her counsellors. The one was Lord Melbourne, of 
whom it is unnecessary in this place to speak, and on him de¬ 
volved the whole conduct of political affairs and no small share 
in the personal transactions of the Court. The other was Baron 
Stockmar, and the country will now learn with surprise how 
great was the place he filled at that time in the confidence of 
the young Queen of England. 

It has more than once been a question of great delicacy and 
difficulty to determine whether the King of England should 
have a private secretary, and, if so, what are to be his posi¬ 
tion and his powers. The immense amount of private, as well 
as public, work and correspondence to be got through by the 
Sovereign obviously requires assistance; and a confidential 
servant trusted in many ^ings, must be trusted in all. No line 
can be drawn, except by the good judgment of the person so 
employed. Sir Herbert Taylor was such a man. During the 
later years of the actual reign of George III., when his infirmi- 
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ties and blindness were growing upon him, no services could be 
greater than those which Taylor rendered to the King. George 
IV. had appointed Colonel Macmahon to be his private secre¬ 
tary, which was objected to in Parliament, and afterwards Sir 
William Knighton, who had been his physician, was promoted 
to the offices of Keeper of the King’s I?iivy Seal and Receiver 
of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster: in this capacity he 
]i^'ed at court, and sometimes discharged the duties of the 
King’s jirivate secretary. But George IV. in reality both 
feared and disliked him, and complaints were made at the time 
of Knighton’s inability to wTitc a letter. 

Under William IV. Sir Herbert Taylor was again employed, 
and the published correspondence of the King with Lord Grey 
shows with what consummate ability and integrity he discharged 
the duties of an office almost too great for a subject. Upon 
tlie accession of the Queen, we have heard it stated, that she 
sent for Sir Herbert to ask his advice on tlie point. * Is Your 
‘ Majesty afraid of the work?’ was his answer to her question. 
The Queen replied she meant to w^ork. ‘ Then,’ rejoined the 
old servant of so many kings, ‘don’t have a private secretary.’ 
And she took his advice. 

Xcverthcless it was absolutely necessary that Her Majesty 
slnjuld have some aid in the transaction of non-official busi¬ 
ness, and in private matters this was afforded her by Baroness 
Lehzen, her former governess. But a person was still needed 
to manage a multitude of affairs by writing or conversation 
AN Inch were not settled by the Pnmc Minister, and to carry on 
her intercourse with her constant friend and adviser, her uncle 
Leopold. This Avas the peculiar and difficult position filled fur 
about fifteen months after the accession by Stuckmar. EA^ery 
one Avho I'ccollects that time can remember the unjust unpopu¬ 
larity and suspicion which attached itself to Baroness Lchzeu, 
Avho Avas erroneously supposed to be an important personage at 
Court, Avhich she really was not. The name of Stockmar w’^as 
not mentioned, and to the public unknown. 

‘ llis just insight into the relations of life led him carefully to avoid 
all participation in English political affairs of State. If he had been 
guilty of it, he Avould have acted in direct opposition to the opinion of 
his oAvn chief, King Leopold, and he avouIJ at once have made his 
position in England impossible. That he had large opportunities 
for an insight into affairs of State, without exciting jealousy or sus¬ 
picion on the part of the Government, Avas the result of his personal 
good understanding with one of the most powerful Ministers, namely, 
the Premier Lord Melbourne, who had been a party to Stockmar’s 
coming over, and with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Pal¬ 
merston. They appreciated his capacity as Avell as his character, and 
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placed entire confidence in his good sense, discretion, and disinterest¬ 
edness. “ Lord Melbourne,” says the Queen {Early Years, p. 188), 
“ had the greatest regard and affection for, and the most unbounded 
“ confidence in, liim. At the commencement of the Queen’s reign the 
“ Baron was of invaluable assistance to Lord Melbourne.” Of Lord 
Palmerston Bimsen relates, that the conversation turned one day on 
the rarity of men capable of purely disinterested action in political 
life. Palmerston exclaimed, “ I liave only met with one totally dis¬ 
interested man of that sort, Stockmar.” ’ (P. 324.) 

The only person who seems to have thought it became liim 
to remonstrate against this singular position of the German 
Baron at the English Court was our old friend, Mr. Abcr- 
cromby, then Speaker and afterwards Lord Dunfermline. 
Melbourne told him that Stoekmar was in the place he occu¬ 
pied tvith his own full knowledge and assent. However, the 
Premier added on another occasion: * King Leopold and Stock- 
‘ mar are very good and intelligent people, but I dislike very 
* much to have it said by my friends that I am Influenced by 
‘ them. We know it is not true: but still I di.slikc to have it 
‘ said.’ 

Stoekmar left England in the summer of 1838, probably 
because he was called upon to take a more active part in the 
contemplated marriage. He accompanied Prince Albert to 
Italy, and only returned home just before the nuptials. It 
must be confessed that the reception which awaited the youth¬ 
ful bridegroom from a considerable party in this country was 
unamiable and ungracious. The English people, warmly at¬ 
tached to their young Queen, cared nothing for this unknown 
foreigner, whom they regarded wdth their habitual supercilious¬ 
ness and suspicion. The Tory party, irritated to excess by 
the strong Whig principles of the Court and by their own ex¬ 
clusion from office in the preceding summer, misconstrued a 
marriage in which they had no hand. The Prince was too 
young, they said; he was an infidel; he was too near a rela¬ 
tion to the Queen. Nothing was too absurd to be credited. 
Even Lord Palmerston wrote to Stoekmar to ask whether 
Prince Albert belonged to any Protestant sect whose tenets 
would prevent him from receiving the Holy Communion ac¬ 
cording to the rites of the Church of England? Stoekmar 
instantly replied that the Prince not only did not belong to 
any sect, but that there was no essential difference between the 
German Protestant Church and the Church of England as to 
the celebration of the Sacrament. ‘God knows,-’ he adds, 
‘ what horrible nonsense would have come of all this raging 
‘ fanaticism if I had not given Palmerston a peremptory 
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Two other points of more difficulty soon arose. It had 
been intended to secure to the Prince for his life the same 
annuity that had been given to his uncle Leopold—viz., 
50,000/. a-year—and this sum was proposed by Government 
to the House of Commons. The Tories and Radicals com¬ 
bined in opposition, and the vote was reduced from 50,000/. to 
30,000/. on the motion of Colonel Sibthorp, supported by 
Joseph Hume, and even by Sir Robert Peel, This un¬ 
pleasant incident gave rise to the following characteristic speech 
of Lord Melbourne:— 

‘ As I was leaving the Palace, says Stockmar, I met Melbourne on 
the staircase. He took me aside and then spoke these words, memor¬ 
able, true, and free from p;irty-spirit. “ The Prince will be very 
angry with the Tories. Yet it is not the Tories alone whom he has 
to thank for catting do-wn his income; but rather the Tories, the 
Kadicals, and a good many of our own people.” I put out my hand 
to him for his rare sincerity, and said : “ That is what I call an honest 
man. I hope you will sjiy the same thing to the Prince himself.” ’ 

Lord Melbourne himself felt that the exclusive Whig colour 
Avhich the Court had assumed was, to some extent, incon¬ 
sistent with the true position of a constitutional sovereign, 
who may have to choose her servants from either party in 
the State. Stockmar had more than once pointed this out 
to him, and Her Majesty has since recorded her opinion 
to the same effect in the ‘ Early Years of the Prince Consort.’ 
Accordingly, Lord Melbourne told the Prince ten days after his 
marriage, that he thought ‘ the time was come for an amnesty 
‘ to parties, and especially to the Tories, and to put forth the 
‘ olive-branch.’ 

The Queen and the Prince acquiesced in the diminution of 
income with dignity. The Prince merely observed that he 
was sorry his means of helping poor artists and men of letters 
would be curtailed. But the Queen attached more importance 
to the rank of her future husband, and that was the greater 
difficulty of the two. Money may be voted to a person with¬ 
out making any one else the poorer; but rank and precedence 
cannot be bestowed on an individual who had none in this 
country, however high his station might be in his own, without 
taking it away, in some degree, from those who were pre¬ 
viously entitled to it. It was originally proposed in the Natu¬ 
ralization Bill of the Prince to give him by Act of Parliament 
rank next to the Queen. But it was pointed out that this 
was to place him before the Princes of the Blood Royal and 
before the future Heir Apparent. We believe that the Duke 
of Sussex had consented to this arrangement, but the King of 
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Hanover and the Duke of Cambridge did not. Stockmar en¬ 
treated Lord Melbourne to withdraw the clause, and not to 
risk a second defeat on a point which the Queen had so much 
at heart, and suggested that the rank of the Prince might be 
fixed by Order in Council, as it had been by George IV. for 
Prince Leopold in 1816. AVe suspect he was technically 
■wrong, for there is no such Order in the Council Register; 
but in fact the clause was withdrawn, and the rank of the 
Prince Avas settled by Patent some months afterwards, with a 
reservation of the right conferred on Princes of the Blood and 
others by the Act of Henry VIII. for placing the Lords in 
Parliament and Assemblies of Council. This Patent was held 
to be operative in all other places. 

Each succeeding year brought new duties to Stockmar. In 
1840, after the birth of the Princess Royal, ‘ the nursery gave 
‘ him as much trouble as the affairs of a kingdom.’ In 1841 
the change of Government took place which placed the Tories 
in office. As early as the month of May in that year. Prince 
Albert had opened communications Avith Sir Robert Peel, Avith 
the sanction of Lord Melbourne, to aA'oid the recurrence of 
those difficulties as to the ladies of the Queen’s household 
which had proved so embarrassing in 1839. In like manner, 
the question of the Regency, in the eAent of the Queen’s 
death, had been settled in favour of Prince Albert by an 
amicable understanding with the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, carried on through Stockmar; no objection Avas 
openly raised by any one except the Duke of Sussex. When, 
therefore, the Tories came into office, with some mistrust of the 
Queen’s feeling toAvards them. Sir Robert Peel looked to the 
Pi'ince as his best friend, and Albert was not sorry (as is 
hinted in these pages) to requite by a generous support the 
man Avho had contributed to reduce his annuity by 20,000/. a- 
year. Lord LiA'eiTpool, w]70 Avas an old friend of Stockmar’.s, 
had taken an opportunity to recommend him to the neAv 
Ministers as a most trustworthy and confidential member of 
the Queen’s Court, ‘ Avho may in truth be regarded as a sort 
‘ of second father to the Queen and the Prince; ’ and Peel, 
anxious to place himself in a more favourable position at 
Court, gladly profited by this opening, and the relations of 
Stockmar to the new Government became of the most amic¬ 
able kind. In spite of the genial and poco-curante character 
■of Lord Melbourne, the principles and policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and the Duke of Wellington were in 
truth much more congenial to men trained in the continental 
school of politics than those of the leaders of English liberal- 
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ism. The direction given to the foreign policy of this country 
by Lord Aberdeen was precisely that which the Prince and 
his personal advisers would have most desired—friendly rela¬ 
tions with all the continental Powers, but especially with 
those of Germany; a cordial understanding with France, or 
at least with the great statesman who at that time conducted 
her affairs; and a disposition to smooth over the difficulties 
Avhich had sometimes been inflamed by the genius of more 
energetic ministers. Never, perhaps, were the relations of the 
European Powers more sincere and intimate than from the 
year 1841 to 1847. 

It was in the middle of this halcyon epoch that the Emperor 
Nicholas visited England. The notes of his conversation 
taken at the time by Stockinar arc curious. The Czar’s 
great complaint again‘^t Leopold was that he had admitted 
Polish officers into the Belgian service. 

^ The Poles are, and remain, rebels. Should a gentleman (Nicholas 
was ibnd of using the word) take into his service men who are rebels 
against his friend ? Leopold has taken rebels under his protection. 
AVliat would you say if I took O’Connell under my protection and 
made him my Minister? Tell the Queen that as soon as Her Majesty 
iiifonns me that the Poles have quitted the King’s service, the very 
next day my Minister shall be ordered to proceed as soon as possible 
to Brussels. 

' Jjouis Philippe deserves well of Europe: that I .admit. But I 
can never be his friend. His family is said to be honourable and 
amiable. But what has he done? To make his position and 
strengthen it, lie has sought to undermine and ruin my i)osition as 
Emperor of Kussia. I am no Carlist. A few days before the Ordi¬ 
nances, when I warned Charles X. against a amp (Vetat and predicted 
its results, he gave me his word of honour that he contemplated no 
amp (Tetat ; the Ordinances were published directly afterwards. I 
will never support Henry V. When I was sounded to know whether 
1 would receive Henry V., I replied that I would only do so as a 
private person, and so his friends tliought it better to let the visit 
alone. I don’t approve the farce Henry V. has been playing in 
England. He may carry with him the consciousness that he is what 
he is, namely, the lawful King of France. But more can he not do ; 
to play the Pretender is absurd. 

‘ Turkey is a dying man. We may try to keep life in her, but it 
won’t succeed. She will and must die. That will be a critical 
jiioment. I foresee I sliall have to march my armies. Austria must 
do the same. I am afraid of no one but France in the matter. What 
will France want? Much I fear in Africa, in the Mediterranean, in 
the East. Eemembcr the expedition to Ancona; why should she not 
do tlio same in Crete or at Smyrna ? Must England not be there with 
her whole naval powers?—a Kussian army, an Austrian army, a 
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huge English fleet in tliose regions! So muoh gunpowder so near the 
fire; who will take eare of the sparks 7 

‘ I don’t like Guizot. I like him less than Thiers, who is a fan¬ 
faron, but frank, and less misohievous and dangerous than Guizot, 
who behaved very ill to Mole [liinc illw lacri/^ncv, adds Stoekmar), the 
most honourable man the Freneh have. 

‘ In his eonversation with Sir Robert Peel the Emperor spoke so 
loud near an open window, that the people outside eould hear him, 
and the Premier begged him to retreat into the back of the apartment. 
The Emperor spoke with great warmtii; praised Prince Albert 
witli the tears in his eyes; and said he knew that he was himself 
considered an actor, though for all that he was an honest man.’ 
(P. 397.) 

Dreams ! dreams! dreams! Of all these shadow's which avc 
have ourselves seen flit across the canvas, what remains? 
Tavo men only. The one now a President of the Third French 
Republic ; the other an octogenarian philosopher w'ho Avatches 
Avitli undisturbed faith the storms of an ocean he has ceased to 
navigate. It is remarkable that Sir Robert Peel declared to 
the Emperor that one of the great objects of his foreign policy 
Avas to secure the peaceful transmission of the CroAvn of 
France to the heir of Louis Philippe upon his demise. A 
dream again! The transaetion of the Spanish marriages and 
the return of Lord Palmerston to poAver fatally impaired the 
relations of the tA\'o governments, and the conduct of France 
has nowhere been judged or related with greater bitterness 
than by Stoekmar in these pages. The subject is too long 
to be entered upon at the close of this article. But from the 
extreme personal eagerness shoAvn by Stoekmar in this matter 
we suspect that he returned from Coburg in the autumn of 
1846 with a strong disj^osition to support the pretensions of a 
Coburg pi’ince to the hand of the Queen of Spain, and that 
he was disappointed by the result. His son appears to share 
these feelings, for he has devoted no less than fifty pages of 
this volume to a narration of the Spanish marriages, not taken 
from his father’s papers but from other published documents. 
Nothing really new has been added to the facts already 
knoAvn. 

The interruption of the intimate relations which had sub¬ 
sisted for some years with France, concurred wdth several 
other circumstances to promote that which was in reality the 
most cherished political desire entertained by Prince Albert 
and his fiiends, namely, to strengthen the connexion between 
England and Germany, and to use the influence derived from 
that connexion for the furtherance of liberal institutions and 
national unity among the German States. In no people is 
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national character more deeply ingrained than amongst the 
Germans. It is an indestructible element of their constitution, 
and we never remember to have met with a German who had 
thrown it olF, or desired to throw it off. It would seem to 
him a violation of filial duty to deviate from the standard of 
manners, tastes, and life under which he was bom. The life 
of Stockmar was chiefly spent in foreign countries and at 
foreign courts; his most intimate associates were foreigners; 
yet never did he modify by a hair’s breadth the old Stockmar 
of Coburg, either in thought or expression. The same may, 
without the least disparagement, be said of Prince Albert- 
Young as he was when he came to this country, and attached 
as he was to her welfare and her greatness by the dearest and 
closest ties, his allegiance to the land of his adoption in no 
degree weakened his allegiance to the land of his birth; his 
tastes ever remained more German than English, and it was in 
the dear old sounds of his mother tongue that he was wont to 
give expression to the innermost sentiments of his heart. This 
biograi)her has expressed the same idea in much stronger and 
coarser terms than we care to use. lie says :— 

‘ It cannot be denied tliat to a part of the English nation the Prince 
was not s^mijathetic. Before all things he was a foreigner, a German, 
which the insular mind witli its intolerant instincts cannot easily 
forget or forgive. For the intolerance of this insular instinct raises 
the common Ibrms and habits of daily life to the rank of tenets, from 
which only the highest and most cultivated persons can, at least in 
theory, free themselves. Those who looked deeper saw a sfronger 
opposition between the true German nature of the Prince and the 
somewhat nanx>w contracted conservatism of England; on the other 
hand lie was equally distasteful to brute radicalism, since he invariably 
insisted on culture, morality, and religion as the conditions of all true 
progress. To the conservative class in England what are termed 
German notions ai'e excessively unwelcome, and when they assume a 
somewhat philosophical form of expression, they are called German 
metaphysics, and are then regarded as downright intolerable and 
terrific.’ (P. 659.) 

These German sympathies and early impressions were care¬ 
fully fostered by those about the Prince’s person and by 
Stockmar in particular. Stockmar returned to England in 
1847, after having spent seventeen months at Berlin and 
Coburg, full of fresh strong German feeling. Bunsen was 
then at the height of his popularity as Prussian Minister at 
this Court, labouring with passionate enthusiasm and with that 
genial influence which was peculiar to him, to bring about the 
closest possible union between Germany and England. The 
visit of the King of Prussia at the christening of the Prince 
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of Wales had inaugurated his appointment to the intense 
disgust of his suite, by whom Bunsen was unjustly abhorred. 
The private secretary to Prince Albert, Dr. Meyer, was also 
a German of the strongest j)atriotic feelings. Nothing could 
exceed the confidential intimacy which existed between these 
eminent and illustrious persons. It is stated in Bunsen’s 
memoir that he had at this time daily and almost hourly access 
to the Prince, either personally or through Stockmar; and it 
was natural that every event which occurred should be viewed 
in its relation to the great eause of German unity and freedom. 
It is not too much to say that in these conversations at Wind¬ 
sor and London lay the germ of very important events. The 
coming time w’as full of them. 

On February 3, 1817, the King of Pi-ussia jiublished the 
Patent ■which convoked the United Diet of his kingdom. 
That was the first dav of a great era. We seem still to hoar 
the jubilant voice of Bunsen, as, on his return from a levee in 
full court dress, hcjmlled the ‘ Staatszeitung ’ out of his coat 
pocket, and read the new Constitution aloud to his a])p]and- 
ing family in Carlton (rardens. Xor was it less cordially 
received by Prince Albert, whose correspondence at that time 
with the King of Prussia was frequent and important, for 
the Prince Avas not only a much Aviser man than the King, 
but he had also had the benefit of seven years’ exj)erience of 
constitutional government. But to liow many checks and 
disappointments Avere these generous anticipations exposed! 
Stockmar had hcen of opinion ever since the establishment of 
the Gennan Bund in 1815 that the cause of the political 
decline of Germany lay in her territorial subdivisions; that 
the dualism of Pinissia and Austria Avas injurious to both of 
them, and could not last; that Germany could never be ruled 
by Austria because her centre of gravity lay elsewhere; that 
under Austria the genuine life of Germany could never 
flourish; that Prussia Avas destined to be the central Ger¬ 
man PoAA^er; and that the minor states must submit to large 
restrictions in the interest of national unity. 

Twenty years were to elapse before these far-sighted pro¬ 
positions of the old Baron Avere to find their fulfilment; but 
as the event has shoAvn, they did contain the key to the political 
reconstitution of Germany. But they involved a convulsion 
for which some at least of his listeners were not then prepared. 
To Prince Albert nothing was more sacred than the faith of 
treaties and the union of the German Bund. He viewed with 
indignation the seizure of Cracow by the three Northern 
PoA\^ers in 1846, and protested against it in the pages of this 
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Journal, not that he had iruch sympathy with the Poles, but 
because he regarded it as a dangerous inroad on the public law 
of Europe. Nor did he ever share the hatred of Bunsen 
against the House of Austria, or the desire to thrust Austria 
out of the GeiTOanic body—a result only to be attained by a 
Germanic war—though it appears that in 1849 he was re¬ 
luctantly drawn on to that opinion. 

But greater things were at hand. The Revolution of Feb¬ 
ruary 1848 let loose all the revolutionary powers of Europe. 
Nothing in history can compare to that amazing paroxysm of 
confusion. Throughout the Continent civil war and anarchy 
raged in their direst forms, and one knew not which was worst 
—the excess of jiopular violence or the excess of military 
repression. Since then we have seen Sebastopol, we have 
seen Sadowa, wc have seen Sedan; yet nothing equals 
the all-embracing fury of that terrific conflagration of 1848 
and 1849. The friends of Germany at the English Court, 
undismayed by the democratic violence of the movement, 
sought to turn the wild elements which had assembled at 
Frankfort, in the direction of national unity and constitutional 
government. Stockmar himself Avas elected member for Coburg, 
aud took his seat on May 16. Far from seeking to ex])el Aus¬ 
tria from the Confederation, at that time, Ave believe that 
(iagern''s proposal to call the Archduke John to Frankfort as 
the lleiclisverAVcscr or Warden of the Empire originated Avith 
Pi *ince Albert lilinsclf: it liadat least his hearty concurrence^ 
SUtckmar, hoAvever, Avho Avas in Germany, thought it Avould 
end to the advantage of Prussia by showing the unfitness of an 
Austrian Prince for the post; and in the scheme he drew up 
for the future constitution of the country he distinctly states 
that if the German provinces of Austria cannot be retained, it 
Avill be better for the other thirty-two millions of Germans to 
organise themselves round a Prussian centre, and leave the 
seven millions of Austro-Germans out of the question, as he 
adds ‘ they Avill come to us hereafter,’ Some time elapsed before 
the extravagance of the Frankfort Parliament convinced all 
men that nothing Avas to be hoped for in that quarter. Bunsen 
to the last regretted that his master, the King of Prussia, had 
rejected the imperial croAvn oflPered to him by the men of the 
revolution. But in fact the weakness and folly of the King of 
Prussia was only surpassed by that of the anarchists. Stock- 
mar has preserved to us a note of a conversation with the 
King of June 10, 1848, in which the Baron advised His Ma¬ 
jesty to march vigorously upon the Berliners,—a measure to 
Avhich the King and his ministers Avere alike unequal. 
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These blind and abortive efforts, like the war between Pied¬ 
mont and Austria on the Ticino and the Adige, were never¬ 
theless the harbingers of the two greatest political results of 
this century—the independence of Italy under the House of 
Savoy, and the unification of Germany under the House of 
Hohenzollern. But in 1849, it must be confessed, that the 
one seemed as unattainable as the other. In this country 
especially, the failure of the Frankfort Parliament increased 
the want of faith with which the efforts of German politicians 
were regarded. Lord Palmerston was op])osed to the creation 
of one huge German State, which must, he foresaw, overturn 
the whole balance of European power, and in all probability 
cause a general war. Lord Aberdeen viewed with equal dis¬ 
trust and regret the triuinjjh of a j)olicy peculiarly hostile to 
Austria and fatal to the Treaties of Vienna. From neither 
side, therefore, did the friends of German regeneration in 
England obtain any encouragement. But at one moment their 
influence at Frankfort was so great that Bunsen was si)oken of 
as head of the German Ministry, and Stockmar actually held 
for a short time the office of Foreign Minister. Stockmar, 
houever, -was not deceived as to the result, for he was not 
subject to Bunsen’s self-delusions. The folloAving passage 
from one of his letters of August 25 deserves tu be pre¬ 
served :— 


I am afraid we must pass through a hard school, and that this 
time of trial will be a long one. There is in all German)'^ neither the 
necessary political intelligence nor the true patriotic feeling, to read 
and obey the lessons of history, or to listen to the few wise men, now 
living amongst us. The patriots demand unity, which is impossible 
without order and peace within, and a mere name without strength 
and independence abroad. Against them are arranged tlic dynasties, 
the bureaucrats, and the armed shopkeepers, who desire nothing but 
the restoration of the veij' things which have just perished. In this 
chaotic confusion, the result of which no man can foresee, one thing 
appears to me certain and manifest; namely, that the majority of the 
German people have decidedly adopted democratic opinions, opinions 
which will remain, whatever be the termination of the present crisis.’ 
(P. 535.) 

Yet before the close of his life he wrote in a more hopeful 
tone:— 

‘ The Germans are a good people, ea^ to govern, and the German 
Princes, who do not understand this, do not deserve to rule over such 
a people. Be not alarmed. You youngsters are not able to survey the 
enormous progress which the Germans have made towards poUtical 
unity in this century; I have lived through it, I know this people. 
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You arc advancing to a great future. You may see it. I shall not. 
But then remember the Old Man.’ (P. 41.) 

In 1849 another topic arose which could only widen the 
breach between the policy of England and that of the German 
patriots. The dispute with Denmark about the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, which had been raging for some years, 
was regarded in Germany as the most sacred test of national 
feeling, and there was hardly a German of any rank or con¬ 
dition who dared to speak a word against the contemplated 
spoliation of the Danish dominions. Prussia in the fever of 
revolution had thrown herself into the cause, but she saw 
reason to conclude the Truce of Malmoe on August 26, and 
the struggle Avas then to be carried on between the Frankfort 
Parliament and Denmark. This, at least, Stockmar con¬ 
demned, for ho saw that for Germany to make war without 
Prussia was an absurdity. But Stockmar, Bunsen, and even 
Prince Albert, shared to the full the national enthusiasm in 
favour of the German party in the Duchies and against the 
claims of the Danish Crown. Here then they found them¬ 
selves, for the first time, at ojicn A ariance on an important 
question of foreign jiolicy, even Avith those statesmen Avho 
Averc most favourably disposed to the liberal cause in Germany. 
Kussia and France Avere equally hostile to them, and in this 
country they Avere frankly told by men of all parties, that if 
the. close alliance of Germany and England Avas to be pur¬ 
chased by our conniA ance in the spoliation of Denmark, that 
Avas a price avc AA'ould never pay for their friendship. Even as 
late as the Crimean Avar, long after the humiliating result of 
the first Prussian inA^asion of SchlesAvig, hints were given in 
London that if the "Western Powers wished for the active co¬ 
operation of Prussia, they might obtain it by abetting the 
sacrifice of a Danish province. To such a suggestion but one 
answer could be given. Very little is to be found on this 
subject in the pages noAv before us, but we have a lively recol¬ 
lection of the fact that the passionate eagerness with which 
the acquisition of these territories was pursued by the Germans 
had a very powerful effect in alienating from them their best 
friends in this country, and in undoing the work on which 
Bunsen had been engaged, Avith the aid of Stockmar, during 
the earlier years of his mission to England. The conduct of 
Prussia in that transaction, followed by her conduct in the 
Crimean war, caused a rift between the two States, which im¬ 
paired our relations Avith her for many years, and indeed the 
cordiality of feeling, w'hich existed between England and 
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Germany before those occurrences, has never to this day been 
entirely restored. 

The extracts from Stockmar’s correspondence which fill the 
remainder of this volume are of the greatest interest and 
form no mean addition to the materials of contemporary his¬ 
tory. They relate to the important events which placed Louis 
Napoleon on the throne of France, which drove Lord Palmer¬ 
ston from the Foreign Office, brought on the Crimean war, 
and caused successive changes in the British Government. 
The biographer has thought it within his province to introduce 
some incidents which had better been forgotten ; but even on 
these occasions the conduct of Stockmar was ever fair and 


dispassionate, and his judgment ])enetrating and sound. Our 
limits compel us to pass lightly over these passages. 

The last visit of Stockmar to England was paid In 1856 and 
1857, and the last occurrence he witnessed here was another 


marriage—that of the Princess Royal—whom ho had known 
and loved from her infancy, to the accoinj)lished heir of the 
House of Hohenzollcrn, the future head and centre of all his 


fondest hopes. Nothing could have been more apju'opriate 
than such a termination to his life at the Court of England. 
The Queen and the Prince wei*c then thirty-six years of age. 
He Iclt that they stood in no need of his guidance ; all he had 
to offer them was his friendship. And thus at seyenty he 
said, ^ I must take leaye, and this time it is for ever. AVell it 
‘ is with me that I can do so M’ith the clearest conscience. 1 


‘ have worked as long asl have strength for a purj>ose without 
‘ reju'oach.’ The Queen and the Prince visited the old man 
at Coburg in 1860, and that was their last happy interview. 
Better that he should have died then (as he said liimseH ) 
than lived to bear the sharp pang of the ensuing year. The 
death of the Prince, which blighted so many hopes of the 
future, and left so broad a gap not to be filled in this genera¬ 
tion, was to Stockmar not only the keenest wound to his 
affections, but the undoing of his whole life. ‘ The building,* 
he said, ‘ which had been conscientiously raised for the accom- 
‘ plishment of a great end, with a pious sense of duty and the 
‘ labour of twenty years, is to its foundations overthrown*’ 
All that remained were a few portraits of him he loved so well, 
as he said to the Queen, when she last saw him at Coburg 
after the catastrophe, ‘ My dear good Prince—how happy 1 
‘ shall be to see him again! And it will not be long! ’ On 
July 9, 1863, he followed him to the grave. 

We cannot close the narrative which has this pathetic ending 
without a pleasing reflection on lives so pure, so honourable, 
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so virtuous. No doubt they were not exempt from those defects 
which are inseparable from human nature. But they M’ere 
dignified by a lofty purpose, which raised them alike over great 
temptations and over little failings. Of Prince Albert it was 
said by the late Lord Clarendon, that no man had ever pro¬ 
posed to himself a higher standard of duty, and no man, having 
so high a standard, had ever more nearly lived up to it. To 
think well, and to act as well as he thought, were the objects 
of his existence. These things, which are really within the 
roach of every man, are nevertheless more rare than the 
highest gifts of rank and fortune. And to the devoted friend, 
guide of his youth and counsellor of his manhood, a part of 
that rare excellence is due. 


Aut. IV.—1. Cuntrihutioiis to Terrestrial Magnetism. By 
froneral Sir Edavakd Saktne, K.C.B. Published in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1868 and 1872. London. 

2. Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism. (The Adams Prize 
Essay for 1865.) By Edwaku Walker, M.A., F.11.S. 
London: 1866. 

‘ ^piTE variation of the compass is of that great concernment 
‘ in the art of navigation, that the neglect thereof does 
‘ little less than render useless one of the noblest inventions 
‘ man has yet attained to.’ So wi’ote Halley in 1683. Yet, 
strange to say, it is only within the last fifty years that the 
Government of the first maritime nation in the world has 
learnt to regard the prosecution of magnetical research in the 
light of a national undertaking. This indifference is the more 
remarkable when we consider that the first expedition ever 
sent out cx]jressly for magnetic observation, namely, that of 
Halley in 1698-6, sailed under the auspices of the English 
Government; and it cannot be pleaded in excuse that the 
results of that expedition were so meagre and so unimportant 
as to discourage any further efforts in the same direction. All 
that can be said is, that the course of public events during the 
eighteentli century was not such as to encourage any appeal 
to the public purse for scientific jiurposes. Its early years 
found our statesmen preoccupied with the dynastic struggles 
of Western Europe. Then came the change of dynasty at 
home, and its consequent anxieties; whilst later still, an almost 
unbroken succession of war budgets rendered any grant for 
scientific objects not connected with the destruction of human 
life a thing rather to be wished for than expected. But what- 
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ever the cause, it was not till after the peace of 1815 that any 
revival of interest in the advancement of the science of Ter¬ 
restrial Magnetism took place, at least in this country. The 
first indication of this revival was the equipment by the 
British Government, chiefly at the instigation of the Royal 
Society, of that series of expeditions for ‘ Geographical dis- 
* covery and scientific research in the North Polar regions,’ 
which was commenced in 1818; and from that time to the 
present scarcely a year has passed in which the progress of the 
science of Terrestrial Magnetism has not been marked and 
decided. 

The better to appreciate the advance that has actually been 
made, it may be well to state briefly the known facts of the 
science as it existed at the commencement of the jwesent 
century. 

These facts were— 

(1.) That at any place on the earth’s surface a magnetised 
bar, suspended horizontally, assumes a position proper 
to the place of observation, and not necessarily coincid¬ 
ing with the geographical meridian, its angular devia¬ 
tion from which is called the declination. 

(2.) The secular change in declination', i.c., that at the 
same place the declination is not the same from one 
year to another. At London it had varied from 11° 
15' E. in 1580 to about 24° W. in 1800. 

(3.) The diurnal and annual variations in declination; i.c., 
that the position of the needle is subject to small perio¬ 
dical fluctuations, depending on the hour of the day 
and the season of the year. 

(4.) That a magnetised bar, swinging freely in the mag¬ 
netic meridian on a horizontal axis passing through 
its centre of gravity, will, when at rest, assume a posi¬ 
tion proper to the place of observation, and not neces¬ 
sarily horizontal; its angular deviation from horizon- 
tality being called the dip or inclination. 

It was further k^nown that in our latitudes, and generally in 
the northern hemisphere, it is the north end of the needle 
which dips below the horizon, whilst the contrary is the case in 
the southern hemisphere. Of the intensity, in some respects 
the most important element of all, nothing whatever was 
known, though in consequence of some very imperfect experi¬ 
ments by Mallet it was generally believed to be invariable— 
an opinion which was doubtless strengthened by the fact that 
Borda in his expedition to the Canary Islands in 1776, could 
detect no difference in the magnetic intensity, as tested by the 
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dipping needle when vibrated at Brest, Cadiz, TeneritFe, and 
Gorce (in Senegambia), i.e., over a space of 35° of lati¬ 
tude, a result which could only be due to instrumental imper¬ 
fection. The first recognition which >ve find of the impor¬ 
tance of deciding this question of the invariability, or the 
contrary, of the earth’s magnetic force, is contained in the 
instructions drawn up by the Academy of Science in France 
for the expedition of La Perouse, which was fitted out in 
1785 at the expense of the French Government. The total 
loss of this exi^edition, probably among the icebergs of the 
Antarctic Ocean, has deprived us of a series of observations 
Avhich would have been of inestimable value, as their com- 
])arison with those of Sir James Ross in the same quarter, fifty- 
five years later, woidd have enabled us to form some idea of 
the progress of secular change in localities which, magnetically, 
are amongst the most important on the globe. From a letter 
addressed to Condorcet, then secretary of the French Academy, 
by Lamauon, the scientific head of the expedition, it appears 
that the instructions of the Academy -were being faithfully 
carried out; and, moreover, it is stated as one of the results of 
his observations, that the magnetic force of the earth, as cx- 
l)ressed by the number of vibrations of the dipping needle, 
varies, and increases with the latitude on proceeding from the 
tropics to the poles. This letter of Lamanon, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, was laid aside, and the law which it announced 
rvas forgotten, till it was rediscovered eighteen years after¬ 
wards by Humboldt during his sojourn in tropical America 
between the years 1799 and 1804. With respect to the law 
of variation of the magnetic force, the first received opinion, 
though a natural one, was undoubtedly erroneous. In cross¬ 
ing the line of no dip between Micuipampa and Caxamarca, 
on the Peruvian Andes, Humboldt found that the force in¬ 
creased both to the north and south of this point, and he was 
therefore led to conclude— 

(1.) That the point of minimum intensity in any meridian 
coincides mth the point where that meridian is cut 
by the line of no dip, or, in other words, that the lines 
of minimum intensity and of no dip are coincident. 

(2.) That the points of maximum intensity coincide with 
the points where the dip angle = 90°. 

The latter of these suppositions may be considered as con¬ 
clusively disproved by the observations of Sir Edward (then 
Captain) Sabine during Sir John Ross’s voyage to the Polar 
regions in 1818. He found that on ascending Davis’s Strait, or 
any of the adjacent countries or seas, on a meridian, or nearly 
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so, the magnetic force diminished as the latitude increased \ 
showing that even the most southerly of the stations (between 
the parallels 60° and 70°) was north of the point of greatest 
intensity. But the dip in the same localities increased with 
the latitude between these same parallels. Hence it was evi¬ 
dent that the points of maximum dip and maximum force were 
not coincident. This discovery may be regarded as the first 
fruits of England’s renewed interest in magnetic research. Of 
course it involves the fate of supposition Ko. (1.), even if there 
were no direct evidence on the point. But, in fact, we have 
very accurate determinations of both the line of no dip and the 
line of least intensity, and a single glance is sufficient to show 
that their courses are systematically discordant. In one part 
(to the Avest of Africa) they arc separated by 20° of latitude, 
or about 1,200 geographical miles ! 

The next magnetic discovery in the north j^olar regions, duo 
to the same series of British expeditions, was that of the point 
where the di])-angle=90°, or, as it is usually called, the Mag- 
netic Pole, This discovery Avas made in 1831 by Sir flames 
Ross, and the position of the point in question, according to 
his determination, is Lat. 70° 5' 17" N. and Long. 96° 45' 48'' 
W. AVe must lierc state, in passing, that the term magnetic 
pole seems to us objectionable, as being connected Avltli the 
untenable hypothesis of a single magnetic axis of the earth. It 
has been sometimes proposed to use the term pole of vcrticitg^ 
to distinguish it from the points of greatest intensity. This 
Avould be undoubtedly a better name for a point Avhich has 
nothing A'cry remarkable about it, except as being the point 
Avhere the direction of the earth’s magnetic force coincides with 
that of gravity; and as there is no known connexion between 
these two forces, it is difficult to understand why, in the present 
state of the science, so much im])ortance should be attached to 
it. In the early days of science, if science it could be called, 
before the period of inductive research, when speculation ran 
riot, and fancy piled up huge masses of magnetic rock round the 
geographical poles, it was naturally supposed that here all the 
difficulties of the subject would receive their solution; and we 
can understand the term ‘ magnetic pole,’ and the interest at¬ 
taching to these regions. Even after the ‘ rock ’ theory was ex¬ 
ploded, which for the credit of science, we are happy to add, 
w'as at a very early date (Gilbert, in his work ‘ De Magnete,’ 
in 1633, ridicules the idea as utterly unphilosophical), the in¬ 
terest attaching to these points was revived, by their supposed 
coincidence with the points where the magnetic force is the 
greatest. But now, when this illusion also has been dispelled. 
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and they are known to ciomcide neither with tlie geographical 
poles, nor with the points of maximum intensity, it really does 
seem strange to meet with writers who, in works 6f a pro¬ 
fessedly scientific character, still speak of * the two magnetic 
‘ polesy and that without a word to limit the meaning and 
application of the term. If it be used in its original sense, 
it cim only mislead; and if it be used merely as a term, this 
should be stated, and then it may take its place by the side 
of * vis^viva^^ and many other terms in our scientific voca¬ 
bulary, which still do good service as such, having long sur¬ 
vived the fallacies which gave them birth. 

In the year 1819 afresh impetus was given to the study 
of terrestrial magnetism by tlie j)ublication of Hausteen’s- 
remarkable work, ‘ Maguetismus der Erde,’ in which from 
the facts of the declination he showed the im[)ossibility of 
reconciling these facts Avith the then universally accepted 
doctrine of a single magnetic axis of the earth, having two 
poles, one in each hemisphere. But in truth this discovery 
really dates from 1683, and is due to our own countryman, 
Halley, who, notwithstanding the limited number of obser¬ 
vations then available (and these confined solely to the 
declination), Avas able to detect the true features of terres¬ 
trial magnetism, and shoAved that the facts before him clearly 
imjdied the existence of four poles or centres of maximum 
force on the earth’s surface. So much interest did the re¬ 
vival of this theory by Hanstecu excite in his oAvn country, 
that the NorAvegian Storthing fitted out an expedition in 1828 
for the purpose of testing by actual observation the conclusions 
he had arrived at as to the existence of a pole of intensity in 
Siberia. This expedition, under Hanstcen and Due, traversed 
the Avhole of Northern Europe and Asia as far as Irkutsk, 
descending the Obi and Jenesei to the Arctic circle. Another 
well-known explorer, Erman, Avas traversing the same region 
at the same time, and the result of their combined labours was 
to establish fully the truth of Hansteen’s anticipations as to 
the existence of a Siberian Pole of intensity. 

The year 1828 was also memorable as the commencement of 
what may bo called a new era in the history of magnetic inves¬ 
tigation, and its hero was the Baron Alexander Von Humboldt. 
As far back as the beginning of the present century he had 
become convinced, as he tells us, that continuous observations at 
short intervals for several days and nights would yield a richer 
harvest than the single observations of many months. He> 
therefore, in 1806-7, in conjunction with his friend Oltmanns,, 
commenced at Berlin a series of hourly, and often half-hourly, 
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observations on the movement of the needle for five or six 
days and nights in succession, principally at the times of the 
equinoxes and solstices. It was not long before he observed 
the recurrence, often at the same hour, for several nights 
together, of irregular perturbations of the needle, to which he 
gave the name of magnetic storms. In the absence of any 
previous observations on this class of phenomena, being uncer¬ 
tain whether or no these * storms ’ were of a purely local cha¬ 
racter, he was led to desire the establishment of stations east 
and west of Berlin, where similar observations might be car¬ 
ried on simultaneously. The disturbed state of Europe pre¬ 
vented the fulfilment of his Avishes at the time, and it was not 
till his return to Berlin, after an absence of eighteen years, 
that he found means to accomplish his long-deferred project by 
carrying on a series of continuous horary observations on the 
declination at the times of the equinoxes and solstices, in con¬ 
junction with Arago and Keich, at Paris and in the mines of 
Freyburg respectively. The notion of a purely local origin of 
these ‘storms,’ or disturbances, as they are usually termed, 
M'as soon dispelled by the fact that they would sometimes be 
felt simultaneously at each of the three stations, whilst at other ' 
times a disturbance at one of the stations would not be accom¬ 
panied by a similar disturbance at the others. A magnetic 
expedition into Northern Asia, undertaken soon aftenvards at 
the command of the Emperor of Bussia, gave Humboldt the 
opportunity of laying his views before the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at St, Petersburgh, who at once acceded to his 
request, and a chain of magnetic and meteorological stations 
was formed throughout the Kussian empire, under the super¬ 
intendence of Professor KupfFer. Such was the origin of the 
first Magnetic Association. The results obtained from the 
various affiliated stations were quite in accordance with the 
previous experiences of Humboldt, as showing the recurrence 
for each particular station of perturbations at the same hour, 
often for several days and nights in succession, whilst a com¬ 
parison of distant stotions showed, that with so much of general 
synchronism as precluded the idea of their being accidental or 
due to merely local causes, they nevertheless appeared to pre¬ 
sent special features depending on the place of observation. 

The labours of this which we may call the Berlin Association 
were taken up and extended, in 1834, by one still more widely 
known, which, under the able direction of Gauss and Weber, 
had its centre of operations at Gottingen, The work so hap¬ 
pily commenced by the older association was energetically 
carried on, and the methods of procedure were improved in 
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several important particulars. It had become e^dent that 
the instrumental means hitherto employed were inadequate to 
the accurate determination of the minute changes now under 
consideration, and in particular no means existed for detecting 
the variations in the intensity, and yet it was extremely 
improbable that this element should be unaffected by the 
in’cgularitles which manifested themselves in the declination. 
The first improvement, which we owe to Gauss, was the 
introduction of a new class of instruments, capable of a 
precision hitherto supposed unattainable; whilst the bifilar 
magnetometer, also the invention of Gauss, rendered possible 
a corresponding record of the changes in the horizontal force. 
The number of term-days (i.e. set days for continuous obser¬ 
vation at each of the associated stations) was at first six in the 
year, though afterwards reduced to four; and the interval 
betAveen the observations was five-minutely instead of hourly. 
The tci*m-days of the Association, which Avere limited to the ob¬ 
servations of the declination only, commenced in 1834, and were 
kept regularly till 1841, when they were discontinued. Enough, 
hoAvever, had been done already to shoAv that whilst previous 
results Avere fully confirmed, a still more extensive and com¬ 
plete organisation Avas necessary before Ave could hope to dis¬ 
entangle the manifold intricacies of the phenomena. That 
organisation was not long wanting. For some time, strange 
to say, England had taken no part in the labours of the 
G(')ttingen Association; but in 1836 the national interest was 
awakened by an appeal from Humboldt to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex, who was tlicn President of the Royal Society, and 
in 1837 the subject was formally brought before the British 
Association, at their meeting at Liverpool, by the masterly 
report of General Sabine, justly characterised by Humboldt 
as the most complete work of the kind. The author passed in 
revicAv the observations already made, stating the conclusions 
to AAhich they lead, and pointing out what still remained to 
be accomplished. The most important of the conclusions 
arrived at, and which, it must I)e remembered, were deduced 
mainly from observations in the Northern hemisphere, so far 
as the higher latitudes were concerned—may be summed up as 
folloAvs;— 

(1.) The systematic non-parallelism of the lines of equal 
force and equal dip; these lines everywhere indicating 
the existence of two centres of unequal foi^ce, not situ¬ 
ated on opposite meridians; i.e. not differing by 180° in 
loi^tude. 

(2.) The unsymmetrical distribution of the intensity. If 
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the globe be divided into Eastern and Western hemi¬ 
spheres by a plane coinciding with the meridians of 
100° and 280°, the Western hemisphere, or that con¬ 
taining the Americas and Pacific Ocean, has a much 
higher intensity generally distributed over its surface 
than the Eastern, or that containing Europe, Africa, 
and the adjacent parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

(3.) The position of the maximum of intensity in the 
North American quarter does not coincide with that of 
maximum dip. 

(4.) Thearrangementof the lines of intensity in the Soutlicni 
hemisphere seems, so far as observation has gone, to sup¬ 
port tlie conclusions arrived at for the Northern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Foremost among the matters which still awaited accomplish¬ 
ment were placed the comj)lete survey of that part of Canada 
which was known to contain the maximum of intensity in the 
North American quarter, and the ‘ filling up of the void existing 
‘ in the Southern hemisjjhcre, particularly in the vicinity of 
‘ the parts of this hemisphere which are of jirincipal magnetic 
‘ interest. This could only be done by a naval expedition, for 
‘ which it was natural that all countries should look to England.’ 
This report met with the warm approval of the Association, 
which body, in conjunction with the Royal Society, represented 
to Her Majesty’s Government the desirability of a Southern 
magnetic survey, as well as the establishment of magnetic 
observatories in various parts of the British Empire, to take 
part in the Gottingen system of simultaneous observation. 
The result was the formation by the Government of magnetic 
observatories at Toronto, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Hobarton, and the despatch of the Antarctic expedition, 
consisting of the ‘ Erebus ’ and ‘ Terror,’ the former of which 
was under the command of Capt. James Ross, and the latter 
under that of Commander Crozier. The expedition started in 
September 1839, and returned to England in 1843, having 
successfully accomplished what we have no hesitation in de¬ 
scribing as the most extensive, most important, and most perilous 
survey ever undertaken. The observations extended over 
nearly two-thirds of the globe in the Antarctic regions, and 
were carried as far South as 74° 4', further progress being 
prevented by diflSculties absolutely insuperable. When the 
records of the expedition were examined, it was found that a 
portion of the Southern hemisphere, between the latitudes of 
60° and 65° and longitudes 0° and 1.30°, was not included in 
the survey. To supply this hiatus the ‘ Pagoda ’ was hired at 
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the Cape of Good Hope, by direction of the Admiralty, and 
placed under the command of Lieut. Moore, K.N., who had 
been one of the officers of the ‘ Terror ’ in the Antarctic expe¬ 
dition, and therefore well versed in conducting operations of 
the kind. The ‘ Pagoda ’ started from the Cape in January 
1845, and returned in .Tune, having accomplished its mission, 
and thus completed the survey of the Si)nthern hemisphere. 
The observations from the four colonial observatories, as well 
as from the Antarctic Expedition, were regularly forwarded to 
this country, where, under the able supervision and untiring 
industry of General Sabine, they soon bore fruit in copious 
additions to our knowledge of this branch of physical study. 

One of the first results of his labours ivas to clear away a 
fallacy respecting the diurnal valuation in declination, which 
M'as entertained by nearly every maguetician at that time. It 
liad long l)ccn known that in the middle Northern latitudes 
the needle is to the cast of its mean jiosition in the forenoon, 
and to tlie west of it in the afternoon ; and that the opposite 
is the case in the middle Southern latitudes. Hence, it was 
argued, there 7nust be some line on the eai'th’s surface where 
the causes, whatever they are, which produce these opposite 
motions in the tivo hemispheres neutralise each other, and 
where, ihcrefore, there is no diurnal variation. The next 
question was, Where is this line? Is it, as Arago asks, the 
tjcotjraphlcal equator^ or the line of no (l}j)\ or, as was imagined 
by some, the line of least intensitjf / The determination of this 
question had its influence in the choice of site for two at least 
of the colonial observatories—St. Helena and the Cape—as 
well as for that at Singapore, which was founded by the East 
India Company- St. Helena is near the point of least inten¬ 
sity on its meridian, whilst it is at some distance from the 
E(juator and the line of no dij). The Cape, though rather 
farther from the line of least intensity, was chosen for the 
same reason; whilst Singapore was selected as being near 
both the Equator and the line of no dip. The first five years 
of observation enabled General Sabine to announce to the 
world the unexpected fact that this so-called line of no horary 
variation^ about whose existence all had been agreed, was not 
only not founds but ^lever toould be founds for the simple reason 
that it did not exist In a paper read before the Royal Society 
in 1847 he shows, from the observations at St. Helena, that at 
that station the motion of the needle accords with that observed 
in the Northern hemisphere during the period from April to 
September, whilst from October to March it exhibits the 
features of the Southern hemisphere. The change of direction 
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takes place soon after the sun crosses the Equator, the motion 
during what may be called the equinoctial months—i.e. March, 
April, September, and October—partaking more or less, from 
one day to another, of the character of both seasons; but at 
all other times the contrariety is decided. Subsequent inves¬ 
tigations showed that a semi-annual variation similar to the 
above exists at all stations where observations have been made; 
i.e. that in the Northern hemisphere, from April to September 
the easterly motion of the forenoon, and the westerly motion 
of the afternoon, are increased ; whilst the contrary takes 
place from October to March; and that in the Southern 
hemisphere the westerly motion of the forenoon and the 
easterly motion of the afternoon are decreased from April to 
September, and the contrary from October to March; showing 
this remarkable fact, that whilst the mean diurnal variation 
changes its direction in passing from one hemisphere to the 
other, yet the direction of the semi-anmial variation remains 
the same; this direction depending on the jiosition of the sun 
with respect to tlie Equator, and not to the zenith of the place 
of observation, since it changes sign soon after the Equinoxes. 
If it be asked why no reversal takes place in our latitudes, the 
answer is easy. We may regard the diurnal variation as the 
resultant of two variations, one of which rve mav call the 
mean solar-diurnal variation, and the other the semi-annual 
inequality ; and the actual diurnal variation as it jircsents 
itself to our ohserratioyt will result from the superposition of 
these two. Now, in the middle Northern latitudes the mean 
solar-diurnal variation ranges from 9' to 10', whilst that of 
the semi-annual inequality is only from 3' to 4'. The former 
•will, therefore, be the dominant variation, the effect of the 
latter being merely to alter the amount of variation, increashty 
it during one half of the year, and decreasiny it during the 
other half. As we apj)roacli the tropics the range of the mean 
solar-diurnal variation diminishes, whilst the semi-annual in¬ 
equality remains constant in direction and amount. AVe shall, 
therefore, have stations where, as at St. Helena, the latter con¬ 
stitutes nearly the whole of the diurnal variation, and where, 
consequently, we meet with the semi-anuual reversal which 
has been proved to exist at that station. A semi-annual 
variation has been found to exist likewise in the values of the 
dip and the intensity, depending on the relative positions of 
the earth and sun, and having its periods of maxima and 
minima nearly coincident mth the solstices; and it appears 
that in both hemispheres the needle is most nearly vertical and 
the magnetic intensity is the greatest at the same Hmey i.e. 
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'when the earth is nearest the sun and moves with the greatest 
velocity in its orbit. We need hardly remark that, on the 
theory which refers these changes to temperature, they ought 
to occur at opposite periods of the year iu the two hemispheres, 
whereas the reverse is in fact the case. 

These discoveries, besides ha'ving given us a clearer insight 
into the true nature of the diurnal variation, are of deep 
interest theoretically, from the indications which they contain 
of the cosmical features discernible in some at least of the phe¬ 
nomena of terrestrial magnetism, and hitherto quite unsus¬ 
pected. These features were brought still more prominently 
into notice by the remarkable discovery, due to General Sabine, 
of the periodical character (when considered in their mean 
eifects) of those irregular perturbations of the needle which had 
hitherto baffled all attempts to reduce tliem to law. It will be 
remembered that one of the principal objects sought by the 
establishment of the British colonial observatories was the 
study of these perturbations on the system commenced by the 
Gottingen Association. In furtherance of this object the ob¬ 
servations taken at the different observatories were regularly 
lorwarded to Woolwich for examination, arranged in monthly 
tables. Even a slight examination of these tables showed that 
at any particular station the disturbances did not occur arln- 
trarilg, or with equal freqnnicg at all hours; also that the 
hours princi])ally affected were not the same at different 
stations ; and moreover that Avhatcver law they might follow, 
it was certainly not that of the regular diiu'nal variation. It 
therefore became necessary, in the first place, to devise some 
means of separating the disturbed observations from the rest. 
This, of course, could never be done completely; but by fixing 
a limit (constant for the same station), beyond which all obser¬ 
vations should be considered as disturbed, a sufficient number 
could be set apart for an examination of the laws of disturb¬ 
ance ; whilst it might be expected that from the remaining 
portion of the observations, thus freed from the effects of the 
larger disturbances, a more correct knowledge of the regular 
variations might be obtained than would have been the case 
had this elimination not been effected. The result of this 
experiment was first brought before the Royal Society, in 
January 1851, in a paper by General Sabine on the ‘ Pe- 
‘ riodical laws discoverable in the mean effects of the larger 
* magnetic disturbances.’ The stations selected for comparison 
were Toronto and Hobarton, as being both extrar-tropical, 
in opposite hemispheres, and ha'ving nearly the same North and 
South latitudes respectively. The disturbances discussed were 
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those of the decimation ; and it appeared that when these were 
divided in easterly and westerly —i.e. those increasing the 
easterly and westerly deflections respectively, and these again 
arranged according to the months of the year, or again ac¬ 
cording to the hours of the day —they showed at both stations 
periodical changes depending on seasons and hours, and there¬ 
fore evidently pointing to the sun as their primary source. 
The years included in this first analysis were the three 1843-5. 
On extending the investigation to the next three years, another 
and still more noteworthy feature presented itself. It ap¬ 
peared that not only was there a variation in the disturbances 
from month to month and hour to hour, in any particular year, 
but that the aggregate amount of disturbance varied from one 
year to another. From 1843 to 1849 there had been a pro¬ 
gressive annual increase cf disturbance, and that to an extent 
which could not be supposed accidental; the amount in 1848-9 
being more than double that in 1843—4. Concurrently with 
this increase of disturbance there had been a similar though 
smaller increase in the range of the diurnal oscillation of each 
of the three elements. But for this, the cosmical features of 
the phenomenon might have remained undiscovered for some 
time longer, as the period granted to the colonial observatories 
had expired and the hourly observations broken off. For¬ 
tunately there were records of the diurnal range in the decli¬ 
nation for 1841-2. This range proved to be greater than that 
for 1843-4, which might, therefore, be fairly assumed to be 
the epoch of minimum range, and therefore, probably, of 
minimum disturbance; and it also appeared that the range for 
1850-1 was less than that for 1848-9, thus giving that epoch 
the character of a maximum. This naturally raised the ques¬ 
tion whether there might not be a period of disturbance of 
which the interval from minimum to maximum was five years. 
Any doubt that might have been felt as to the answer to be 
given to this question was set at rest by the publication, 
about tbe same time, of Schwabe’s table of the variations of 
the solar spots from 1826 to 1850, showing that during that 
interval these spots had shown a })eriod of between ten and 
eleven years, having maxima in 1828, 1837, and 1848, and 
minima in 1833 and 1843, of which 1843 and 1848 were known 
to be periods of minimum and maximum magnetic disturbance 
respectively ; and as the connexion between the disturbances 
and the sun was evident by their conformity to solar hours, 
there could no longer be any hesitation in assigning to them a 
period coincident with that of the solar spots. This discovery 
was first communicated to the Royal Society in March 1852; 
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and subsequent observati\m from that time to the present has 
shown that the coincidence then pointed out was not accidental, 
but that there is such a mutual interdei)endence between these 
two classes of apparently dissimilar phenomena as to com])el us 
to regard them as the results of some common cause. 

We look upon this discovery of the periodical character of 
the disturbances and their cosmical origin as, without excep¬ 
tion, the greatest advance ever made tow^ards a true under¬ 
standing of the magnetic phenomena. Whether we regard it 
from a i)ractical or a theoretical point of view, it is impossible 
to overestimate its value. Practically it has produced a com¬ 
plete revolution in the principles of the methods employed in 
dealing with magnetic observations. It was at one time sup¬ 
posed that by simply multiplying the number of observations, 
the irregular perturbations might be expected to neutralise one 
another to a certain extent, and that thus their effects would 
partially disap])ear from the result. This view of the matter, 
wliich would have been justifiable had the disturbances oc¬ 
curred arbitrarily, is quite inadmissible now that we know 
their periodical character. It is now certain that in order 
To arrive at a true knowledge of the regular variations, the 
disturbances must be eliminated^ at least as far as practicable; 
and the method now univei'sally adopted is that devised b)- 
(xeneral Sabine for the treatment of the colonial observa¬ 
tions. The disturbances of each element have to be taken 
separately, and again subdivided into six distinct categories— 
those which increase the easterly and those which increase the 
v'esterly deflection, those Avhich increase and those which 
decrease the dij), and those which increase and those which 
decrease the intensity. Each of these classes is found to have 
distinct, and a])parenlly independent laws, requiring separate 
study and analysis. Each clement has its proper hours of 
principal disturbance, Avell defined at each particular station, 
but varying, aj)parently without limit, in passing from one 
station to another. To confine our attention to the most 
observed of the three elements, the declination; at some 
stations there is a predominance of easterly disturbance, at 
others of westerly. Moreover, when Ave come to form the 
curves of easterly and westerly disturbance, Ave find two forms, 
and two only, prevailing without exception at all places where 
the analysis has been made, one characterising the easterly 
and the other the westerly disturbances; indicating seemingly 
the existence either of different (and probably only two dif¬ 
ferent) sources of disturbance or different forms of activity 
emanating from the same source, whilst the features which 
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characterise the easterly deflections at one station are trans¬ 
ferred to the westerly deflections at another, and vice versd, 
as though they lay on opposite sides of the principal meridian 
of disturbance; also at some stations the principal hours of 
disturbance fall during the day, and at others during the night, 
producing what Humboldt c^ls the ‘ nocturnal episode ’ in 
the diurnal Yariation of the needle; which nocturnal episode 
is not found where the principal hours of disturbance occur 
during the day; whereas on the old theory which referred the 
diurnal motion of the needle to the changes of temperature 
produced by the passage of the sun from east to west, and 
again from west to east of the meridian, there must of necessity 
be a double progression everywhere in the twenty-four hours, 
one maximum and one minimum falling during wliat may be 
termed the night hours. The elimination of the disturbances 
is thus shown to be absolutely necessary for restoring to the 
diurnal variation its normal character. In some localities, 
indeed, it is hard to recognise the well-known features of the 
diurnal curve when the disturbances are left in. A remarkable 
instance of this occurs at Point Barrow. One of the most 
striking features of the undisturbed diurnal variation in decli¬ 
nation is the regularity with which, in the Northern hemi¬ 
sphere, the needle reaches its westerly extreme at about 
1 P.M., and Point Ban’ow forms no exception to this rule 
when the disturbances are eliminated, whereas, -when they are 
retained, the greatest westerly deflection is sometimes not 
attained till between 10 and 11 r.M.! It may be stated that 
310 point on the earth’s surface has yet been found where mag¬ 
netic disturbance exhibits so much activity as at Point BaiTOw, 
and where there is so constant a display of its almost universal 
concomitant^ the aurora borealis.* We here take occasion to 


* When II.M.S. ‘Plover’ (Captain Maguire) was stationed at Point 
Barrow for nearly two years, between 1852—4, tlie aurora was observed 
six nights out of seven (in round numbers) during the months Decem¬ 
ber, January, and February, for two successive years (1852-J). 

The connexion between the aurora borealis and magnetic disturbance 
was, we believe, first observed by Hiorter at Upsal, 1741, though it 
had been suggested as probable by Halley as early as 1716,—another 
instance of the remarkable penetration of this great man. The efiect 
of the aurora upon the magnetic needle has been examined at great 
length by Arago in his * Meteorological Essays.* The principal results 
of his investigations xnay be summed up thus—(1.) The aurora affects 
the needle even in places where it is not visible. (2.) In general, the 
west declination increases before the appearance of the aurora, and 
BometimeB even continues to increase after its appearance; then the 
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repeat what we have said of the extreme importance of the 
discovery which has shown the connexion between terrestrial 
magnetic disturbance and the physical aspect of the sun, as 
opening up a new field of research by suggesting the possi¬ 
bility of relations hitherto unsuspected between our planet and 
the other bodies of the solar system; and we are persuaded 
that here if anywhere will be found' the clue which will enable 
us to disentangle the various phenomena, and assign each 
perturbation to its proper source. Already the increased atten¬ 
tion paid to solar physics has resulted in a more perfect know¬ 
ledge of the period and laws of increase and decrease of the 
solar spots. The labours of Messrs. De la Rue, Balfour 
Stewart, and Loewy, together with those of Professor Wolf 
at Berne, have determined the mean length of the sun¬ 
spot period as being rather more than eleven years (11*1 is 
Professor Wolfs determination). It also appears that this 
period is not equally divided between the times of increasivff 
and decreasing activity of spots, the mean period from mini¬ 
mum to maximum being about 3^ years, whilst that from tho 
maximum to the next minimum is about 7^, or more than 
double; the ratio of the two periods being 2‘15. From this 
law, which seems to connect each j)eriod of sun-spot increase 
with the next period of decrease, combined with the fact that 
the shorter the pei-iod the greater the energy of spot-produc¬ 
tion, whilst a lengthening of the period is compensated for by 
diminished activity, seems, in the opinion of Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, to jioint to the conclusion that the energy of spot- 
production, wherever it may be situated, is for every period 
constant. Of the ultimate source of this enei’gy wc are at 
present ignorant; but our knowledge has been advanced one 
step fartlier, to the point of establishing a connexion between 
the times of maxima and minima of spots and the configura¬ 
tion of the solar system. M. Fritz, who has investigated the 
comparative influences of the planets both singly and together, 
finds the greatest coincidence of maxima of spots with the 


oscillations become very large, and the needle begins to return towards 
the east, and only stops when it has passed its normal position, which 
it does not usually regain for some hours. It appears from the obser¬ 
vations of MM. Lottin and Bravais at Bossekop, in 1838-9, that the 
degree of disturbance of the needle varies with the intensity of the 
aurora. When this is faint and generally diffused, there is often no 
disturbance; but when the coruscations arc very brilliant and coloured, 
the oscillations of the needle will sometimes range through several 
degrees. The needle will often predict the aurora by an abnormal 
motion westwards during the whole day. 
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time when Jupiter and Saturn are in quadrature, and the 
greatest coincidence of minima when they are in conjinictioiu 
There is also a minor coincidence of maxima when Jupiter 
and Venus arc in quadrature. According to Mr. Balfour 
Stewai't, who has very carefully examined the behaviour of 
sun-spots with regard to increase and decrease as the}' cross 
the sun’s disk, it appears that with respect to the ]»ianets 
Venus and Mercury, the size of a spot attains (on the average) 
its maximum on the side which is turned away from these 
planets, and its minimum when it is in their neighbourhood. 
Mr. Stewart also states that he has found no indication oi' any 
such behaviour with respect to the planet Jupiter. 

The late Professor Homstein of Prague announced, not 
long since, the discovery that each of the three magnetic ele¬ 
ments is subject to a jieriodical variation of about 2Gi days, 
which he regards as the effect of the sun’s rotation; the true 
periodic time of which, as deduced from the above j^criwd, is 
24‘55 days, very nearly agreeing witli the time of rotation 
of spots in the sun’s equator as derived from astronomical 
observations. 

It may well happen that more extended inquiry Avill induce 
a modification of sonic of the laws just enunciated, which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, it must be admitted are 
simp]}* empirical.* Nevertheless, that magneticians should have 
turned their energies in this direction, avc cannot but regard 
as a hopeful augury for the future. But whilst the sun and 
planets are claiming so largo a shave of our attention, it would 
be hard if our nearest neighbour and satellite, the moon, -were 
left out in the cold. That the moon produces sensible though 
small variations in the magnetic elements, Avas first announced 
to the Bohemian Society of Sciences by M. Kreil in 1841, but 
it is only of late years that lunar action has received the 
attention it merits, and even yet the inquiry cannot be said to 
be by any means exhausted. The most remarkable feature in 
the lunar diurnal variation is the double progressiou for each 
of the three elements in the twenty-four hours, the maxima 
and minima being separated 'by about equal intervals of six 
hours each; the actual turning hours being different at dif¬ 
ferent stations, but never far distant from the hours of upper 


* The Astronomer Royal, in a recent comnuuiication to the Royal 
Society, states that a careful examination of the observations of several 
years at Greenwich has not enabled him to detect any period of the 
kind indicated by Professor Homstein, Avhose investigation is limited 
to observations made in 1870. 
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and lower culmination. It appears, however, from the re¬ 
searches of Mr. Chambers at Bombay and Dr. Neumaycr at 
Melbourne, that we get a very imperfect idea of the real 
magnetic action of the moon from the mean annual variation. 
Mr. Cliambcrs tliinks it necessary to distinguish between the 
cases wliere the sun and moon have the same or opposite 
declinations, asjain subdividing each of these into others accord- 
ing as the moon’s declination is increasing, north or south, or 
decrcasutg-, and in each of these sixteen cases he determines 
the variation for each of the four lunar quarters, making in 
all sixty-four varieties for consideration. Each of these pre¬ 
sents distinct, and sometimes opposite features, which become 
obliterated in the mean annual variation, but in nearly every 
case, the leading feature of the lunar variation— the double pro'- 
gresslou —Is clearly exhibited. 

Br. Xeumayer, though his grouping is less minute than 
that of ]\Ir. Cliambcrs, agrees wdth him as to tlic necessity of 
considering the moon’s declination as Avell as that of the sun ; 
as w'hen they are both on the same side of the Equator the 
variation is more regular than w'hcn their declinations are of 
op 2 >osito kinds. In every case the maximum of easterly de¬ 
flection occurs near the time of the lower transit, and the 
minimum about six hours afterwards, with secondary maxima 
and minima at about one hour and nineteen hours respectively. 
In the j'car 1863 Dr. Bache announced the existence of a 
semi-annual inequality in the lunar-diurnal variation of decli¬ 
nation, as shown by the observations at Girard College, Phila- 
deliihia ; the amplitudes of the deflections (both east and west) 
being less during the six months from October to March than 
from April to September, ■while the times of maxima and 
minima fall nearly an hour earlier during the former than 
during the latter period. A semi-annual inequality has also 
been detected by General Sabine in the lunar-dinrnal variation 
both at Kcav and Hobarton. The results at Kew are in 
accordance with those at Philadelphia as regards the ampli¬ 
tudes, but not as regards the turning hours, these falling rather 
earlier apparently in the April-Septcmber than in the October- 
March jieriod. Whilst at Hobarton the results are opposed 
to those at Kew in both particulars. It is w'ortliy of remark 
that no trace of the so-called decennial peiiod, which afiects 
every inequality depending on the sun, has yet been found in 
the lunar-diurnal variation. The shortness of the time, how¬ 
ever, during which observations of the requisite accui-acy 
have been carried on, forbids us to assume too confidently 
that no such period exists, and may hereafter be discovered. 
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It would, indeed, be strange if the careful examination, to 
which the magnetic elements are now subjected by so many 
able observers, should fail to detect, and that before long, any 
such inequality if it exist. With respect to the secular 
change the case is different. Of this it may be said, with as 
much truth as when Halley wrote two hundred years ago, 
that ‘ it is a secret reserved for the industry of future ages.’ 
It is true that we know what Halley did not. In his time the 
direction of secular change (in this country at least) was west¬ 
wards, and had been so from the time of the earliest recorded 
observation. There was nothing, therefore, as far as obser¬ 
vation went, to preclude the supposition, that in process of 
time the needle would be directed to every point of the com¬ 
pass in turn. For us this question is set at rest. The 
westerly progression Avas arrested in this country in 1818 , 
when the declination Avas 25° 30' W. in London, since Avhich 
time the secular change has been eastwards, the declination 
at Kew being noAv not quite 20° W. As, hoAvever, the 
last epoch of greatest easterly declination is unknoAvn, aa'^c 
are still in ignorance as to the Avhole period of oscillation. 
Nor are we entitled to assume that the easterly retrogression 
Arill at all correspond to the previous progression tOAvards 
the west. Otherwise, as we knoAv that the declination was 0° 
in 1660, we might infer the epoch at which it will again 
vanish. Still less may Ave assume that the subsequent easterly 
motion will accord AAith the westerly, either in extent or 
duration. But though any such conjectures Avould be quite 
unwarranted in our present state of ignorance as to the 
sources and laws of the secular change, still the strictly pro- 
gj'essive character of this change compels us to regard it as the 
expression of some determinate cause or causes. The question 
then arises, where are these to be found ? Now, from what¬ 
ever point on the earth’s surface we contemplate the phe¬ 
nomena, we find ourselves in the presence of two distinct 
magnetic systems. This was first clearly recognised by Halley 
as a necessary consequence of even the scanty information 
then at his command, and the accumulated observations of 
two hundred years have corroborated in a very remarkable 
manner the conclusions at which he arrived,—that of these two 
systems, one was fixed, and the other in motion ; and that the 
direction of the needle at any place resulted from the super¬ 
position of one of the systems on the other. It is well knoAvn 
that in order to get over the difficulty of ‘ a magnet having 
‘ four poles,’ as he expresses it, and to * ^ve a reasonable 
‘ account ’ of the secular change, Halley imagined the earth 
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to be composed of an outer shell, having two magnetic poles, 
one in each hemisphere, and within the shell a solid nucleus 
or ‘ terrella,’ having also two poles; and he further supposed 
that the terrella revolved round its axis, independently of the 
outer shell, and with a different velocity of rotation. By this 
arrangement a satisfactory explanation could be given of all 
the magnetic phenomena then known. Whatever value may 
attach to this conjecture as a physical tlieory, it undoubtedly 
possesses high merit as a recognition of the systematic and 
progressive character of the secular change, and as an asser¬ 
tion of the unquestionable truth that such effects must result 
from a cause equally systematic. In any case it was an 
earnest attempt to evolve law out of apparent confusion, and 
such attempts should, we imagine, meet at least with sympathy 
at our liaiuls; certainly they deserve better treatment than 


to be dismissed contemptuously as ‘ geognostic dreams ’—a 
sneer unworthy of Humboldt. To Halley belongs the merit, 
most unquestionably, of having first recognised the fact that 
something more is necessary to explain the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism than the fixed magnetism of the globe 
itself. 


In the absence of any evidence as to the existence of cos- 
mical magnetic influences acting at the earth’s surface, Halley 
naturally looked within the earth for a solution of his difficulties; 
but had he known what we know, that the position of the 
needle is influenced by the sun in his daily and annual courses, 
that it trembles in sympathy with every rent in his photo¬ 
sphere, and that the magnitude and frequency of these rents 
are connected with the configuration of Ae planetary system, 
it is scarcely possible to doubt that he would have recognised 
in cosmical action a machinery sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of secular change. It is true we know not at 
present all the relations existing between the various parts of 
this complicated machine, nor the exact combination which 
finds its counterpart in the'progressive magnetic changes at 
the earth's surface; still we have no doubt that here, as 
elsewhere. Nature will at length yield up her secrets to patient 
and honest inquiry. Forty years back, who dreamt of con¬ 
necting the solar spots with magnetic disturbance? And this 
discovery, important as it is, can yet only be considered as 
the first step towards the solution of the problem. The 
question still remains, what conunon cause is it which mani¬ 
fests itself simultaneously in such (apparently) very different 
forms, in bodies separated by an interval of nearly one hundred 
millions of miles ? In its final shape ths question will doubtless 
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resolve itself into this, What is magnetism ? and hei’C, i>ossibly, 
we shall have reached the limit assigned to human inquiry in 
this direction. As the eloquent author of ‘ Modern Painters ’ 
has well observed, there is always a point where the cloud 
intervenes, and all beyond is shrouded in mystery. 

But short of this ultimate form of the inquiry we sec no 
reason to doubt that ail the laws and cosmical connexions 
which govern the magnetic phenomena on the surface of our 
globe will at length be completely unravelled, though many 
ages may elapse before the goal is finally reached. In the 
meantime it will be the duty of each succeeding generation 
to note carefully all the changes to which the magnetic ele¬ 
ments are subject, by comparing their values wdth those which 
they had at former epochs. This is the object sought by the 
magnetic surveys, which of late years have been carried out 
over extensive portions of the earth’s surface. The results of 
these surveys are made visible to the eye by charts, on which 
are traced the lines of equal declination, dij), and intensity. 
This mode of representation was first employed by Halley in 
his celebrated chart of the declination lines published in 1701, 
and has since been universally adopted. Such surveys, when 
repeated at sufficient intervals of time, give the best means of 
tracing the march of the various lines over the earth’s surface. 

The first complete work of this kind was the survey of the 
British Isles, which was commenced in 1836 at the request of 
the British Association, and finislied in 1838 ; the observations 
being reduced to the mean epoch 1837. The same Associa¬ 
tion, when assembled at Cheltenham in 1856, passed a resolu¬ 
tion to the effect that it would be desirable to have the survey 
repeated, and appointed a committee to carry the resolution 
into effect. 

This was done during the years 1858-61, so that 1860 
became the middle epoch of the survey. The result has 
shown that even the comparatively short period of twenty- 
three years is quite sufficient to exhibit the changes which 
have taken place in the direction of the magnetic lines in 
these islands. The declination lines have moved towards the 
w'est, i.e. the westerly declination has diminished; the average 
annual rate of decrease at Kew being 7' 39" between 1858-62. 
The decrease, however, is being accelerated at the present 
time, and indications of this acceleration are shown during 
the four years in question, as the decrease was 6' 46" between 
1858-9, and 8' 33" between 1861-2. The isoclinal lines were 
found to have increased the angle which they make with the 
geographical meridian by about 6“ 17', having changed their 
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direction from N. 65° 5' W- to N. 71° 22' W.; showing that 
during the interval between the two surveys, the secular 
diminution of dip has been greater in the west than on the 
east side of the island. Thus at Lowestoft on the east coast, 
the average annual diminution had been 2'*36, whilst at the 
Land’s End it w^as 2'*09. A similar change, but of smaller 
amount, was observed in the isodynamic lines, which had 
increased the angle which they make with the geo^aphical 
meridian by about 2° 40', having varied in direction from 
N. 54° 54' E. to N. 57° 35'"5 E. Ilence we infer that in the 
northern j)arts of England the secular increase of the force had 
been greater than in the southern parts during the period in 
question. 

It will be recollected that in the report presented to the 
British Association in 1838 special mention was made of the 
desirability of a magnetic survey of Canada. The establish¬ 
ment of an observatory at Toronto in 1840 afforded peculiar 
facilities lor carrying out the recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee. Accordingly in 1843-4 the survey was undertaken 
and successfully accomplished by Lieut, (now General) Lefroy, 
R.A. The interest attaching to this work arises from the fact 
that in the district surveyed is situated the North American 
l^ole of greatest intensity. The position of this pole, as calcu¬ 
lated from Lieut. Lefroy’s observations, was found to be long. 
260° r E., Jat. 52° 10' N. The position of the Siberian Pole, 
as resulting from the survey of Northern Asia by Ilanstcen, 
Due, and Erman, is not so accui’atcly determined. Its longi¬ 
tude in 1828-30 was probably about 115° E. Of its latitude 
wc arc still less certain, but at that time it lay probably 
somewhere between 63° and 70° north latitude. 

Amongst the various surveys which have been made in 
recent times may be mentioned Captain Elliott’s survey of the 
Eastern Archipelago in 1846-9, extending from 16° lat. N. 
to 12° lat. S., and from 80° to 120° long. E., Schlagintwcit’s 
survey of High Asia, extending from Galle in Ceylon, 6° 2' 
lat. N. to the Karakorum pass, 35° 47' lat. N., and from 
Shikarpore, 68° 52' long. E., to Dibragarth, 94° 53' long. E., 
Dr. Lamont’a surveys in France, Spain, and Bavaria, this 
latter, like the survey of the British Isles, being coextensive 
with the limits of the country, and complete in all the three 
elements. A survey of the West of France by the Rev. S. 
Perry, whence it appears that the mean annual secular de¬ 
crease of declination between 1858-68 was 9'’6, whilst from 
1825-58 the mean annual decrease was only 5', showing a 
rapid diminution of declination, with a mean annual accelera- 
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tion of "22. But of all works of this kind none can compete 
in importance with the great South Polar Survey (due to 
British enterprise alone), extending as it does from the South 
Pole to 40° lat. S. The results of this truly national under¬ 
taking have been discussed, and the positions of the magnetic 
lines for all the three elements laid down by Sir Edward 
Sabine in No. XI. of his invaluable series of ‘ Contributions 
‘ to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ a series forming by itself the 
most complete manual extant of the subject in its recent 
developments. We arc glad to hear that an addition to tlic 
series has just been presented to the Royal Society in the 
shape of a similar survey of the Northern hemisphere, from 
the Pole to lat. 40° N., combining the results of all preceding 
partial surveys, and reduced to the same ejioch 1842-5. The 
remaining space between lat. 40° N. and lat. 40° S. will 
doubtless in due time be filled up on the same plan—we trust 
by the same hand. AVc shall then jwssess, what has never 
been possible before, a complete representation of the magnetic 
state of our globe (as expressed by the lines of equal decli¬ 
nation, dip, and intensity) corresponding to one and the same 
epoch. The basis will thus be laid for a revision of Gauss's 
‘ Allgemeine theorie des Erdmagnetismus,’ which as originally 
applied entirely fails to give a correct delineation of the 
magnetic lines in the Southern hemisphere. This probably 
is the result of iusufficient numerical data, which were for 
twelve meridional iioints on each of seven parallels of lati¬ 
tude, the greater part of which were in the Northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and of those in the Southern hemisphere none went 
beyond the twentieth parallel. It is not, therefore, to be 
Avondered at, that fact and theory should be found so Avidely 
at variance in the middle and higher southern latitudes. 
With an extension of the formulae and corrected numerical 
elements, there seems no reason to doubt that the facts - of 
both hemispheres will be given Avith equal accuracy. But, 
after all, we cannot disguise from ourselves that no theory can 
be accepted as final and satisfactory which docs not contain 
within itself the means of adjustment to epoch, or, in mathe¬ 
matical language, which does not involve t explicitly. But 
to construct such a theory it will be necessary to know the 
cause or causes of the secular change ; and to arrive at a know¬ 
ledge of these causes, we must fully ascertain Avhat are the 
experimental laws which govern the phenomenon; and as one 
of the first steps towards this is the determination of its period, 
the complete solution of the problem is probably reserved for 
a very remote future indeed. 
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Aet. V.—1. Correspondence relative to the Fiji Islands. 
Presented to Parliament. May, 1862. 

2. Correspondence relative to the Deportation of South Sea 
Islanders. August 10th, 1869; February, 1871 and 1872. 

3. Correspondence and Documents relatinp to the Fiji Islands, 
in so far as the same relate to their Annexation to the 
Colonial Fmpire of this Countn/, or otherwise affording 
Protection to British Subjects resident in these Islands. 
Presented to Parliament. August, 1871. 

'PiuEiKG the past session of Parliament two questions con- 
nected with the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and espe¬ 
cially with the Fiji group, have been prominently before the 
public, and have been more than once made the subject of 
legislative debate. The first and most pressing of these re¬ 
lated to the practice entitled in Parliamentary Documents 
the ‘ Deportation of South Sea Islanders,’ which has been 
held by a large number of our fellow-countrymen to be no¬ 
thing more or less than the ixdite phraseology to describe a 
system of entrapping and consigning to slavery these unfor¬ 
tunate creatures. Inasmuch as this system had, up to the 
present year, been mainly (though not exclusively) carried 
on by vessels sailing under British colours, the opinion had 
for some time been gaining ground that the honour of the 
British Empire was concerned in the suppression of a traffic 
which cannot be less nefarious in the Pacific than upon the 
west coast of Africa, or in other regions in which British 
blood and British money have been ^•eely lavished for the 
same laudable purpose. It was therefore plain enough, during 
the session of 1871, that public opinion would support any 
attempt in this direction which might be initiated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and, indeed, the necessity of making 
such an attempt w’as earnestly urged upon them in the course 
of the debate upon a motion for papers upon the subject made 
by Mr. P. A. Taylor upon the 11th of August. In answer 
to the allegations made in the course of that debate, reflecting 
upon the conduct of the authorities of Queensland, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies, whilst defending the 
action of the Queensland Government, fully admitted the 
existence of the evils complained of, and announced the inten¬ 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government not only to present further 
papers upon the subject, but to invite legislation during the 
coming session of Parliament. The year, however, was not 
to terminate without an additional proof being afforded of the 
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necessity of iiitei-ferciice with the system—if system it can be 
called—under which this traffic had been conducted. Upon 
the 26th of December, a despatch from Lord Canterbury was 
received at the Colonial Office, conveying the melancholy in¬ 
telligence of the murder by natives of the Bishop of Mela¬ 
nesia (Bishop Patteson) and some of his companions. The 
undoubted cause of this murder Avas briefly stated in a para¬ 
graph of the ‘Melbourne Argus’of November the 7 th, to 
have been that ‘ the schooner’s crew believe the murders 
‘ were committed in revenge for recent outrages by slavers, 
‘ several of which Avere about the island.’ This is not the 
place for either a biographical sketch or a panegyric, hoAvcA'er 
Avell-deserved, upon the lamented Bishop; and yet it is im¬ 
possible to make mention of his name Avithtuit allusion to his 
great and eminent services in the cause of Clii’i&tianity. From 
the year 1856, in Avhich the Rev. John Coleridge Patteson 
Avent out to Ncav Zealand Avith Bishop SelAvyii, his life Avas 
one of entire self-denial and steadfast dcA'otion to missionary 
Avork. He laboured incessantly for and amongst the native 
population of the islands of the Pacific, he Avas thoroughly 
familiar Avith as many as sixteen or seventeen of the different 
languages spoken by them, and his visits Avere everyAvhere 
hailed Avith acclamation and productiv'c of the best possible 
effect upon those on whose behalf they Avere undertaken. But 
the very influence and popularity of the Bishop were em¬ 
ployed by the kidnappers in the furtherance of their nefarious 
projects. We learn from the paj)ers presented to Parliament 
that their almost invariable practice, in order to decoy the 
unsuspecting natives on board their ships, was to declare that 
‘ the Bishop was on board,’ and on more than one occasion 
persons dressed in surjfliccs paraded the deck of the slave¬ 
trading vessel in order the better to lull suspicion and entrap 
the intended victims. The success of these pci fidious attempts 
could not fail to excite among the natives distrust and sus¬ 
picion of the white man, and, unfortunately, this distrust and 
suspicion A\'ere folloAv^ed by their natural results in murders 
perpetrated by way of -retaliation. One of the articles of the 
creed of these ignorant people is the infliction of revenge for 
an injury committed, to be Avreaked upon the family, nation, 
or race of the aggressor. No matter that, as in the case of 
Bishop Patteson, the vdetim had no cognisance of the offence, 
and would have been the first to protest against it; he was 
of the same race and colour as those who had wantonly in¬ 
flicted injuries upon the islanders by kidnapping their friends 
and relatives, and, according to their inexorable law, his life 
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was forfeit. It would scein, indeed, that the Bishop had some 
foreboding of his fate, or, at all events, that he contemplated 
the probability — nay the certainty — that outrages such as 
had been committed in so many instances by the kidnappers 
would inevitably bring vengeance upon the heads of white 
men visiting the islands. In a memorandum to be laid before 
the Church Synod in New Zealand, bearing date January 
11, 1871, Bishop Patteson makes use of these prophetic 
words:— 

‘ In conclusion, I desire to protest, by anticipation, against any 
punishment being inflicted upon natives of these islands, who may 
cut off vessels or kill boats’ crews, until it is clearly shown that these 
acts are not done in the way of retribution for outrages first committed 
by white men. Only a few days ago, a report reached me that a 
lioat’s crew had been killed at Esperito Santo. Nothing is more likely. 
I expect to hear o f such things. It is the white man's fault, and it is 
unjust to punish the coloured man for doing, what, under such circum¬ 
stances, he may naturally be expected to do.' 

In this memorandum, as In a former letter to Sir G. Bowen, 
dated July 4, 1870, the Bishop had enforeed the necessity 
of legislation upon this subject. It is worthy of note that 
his views Averc not those of the Avorthy but somewhat impe¬ 
tuous gentlemen Avho have all along clamoured for the entire 
abolition of the labour-traffic. In the letter alluded to Bishop 
Patteson remarks: ‘ I do not advocate the suppression, but 
‘ the regulation, of this traffic and in the memorandum from 
which Ave have already quoted, he says: ‘ Imperial legislation 
‘ is required to ])ut an end to this state of things; stringent 

* regulations ought to be made, and enforced by heavy pcnal- 
‘ ties, as to the size and fittings of vessels licensed to convey 
‘ natives to and from the South Sea Islands and Queensland 
‘ and Fiji. Two small men-of-Avar ought to cruise constantly 
‘ in the islands, and especially in the neighbourhood of 

* Queensland and Fiji, to intercept vessels bringing natives 
‘ to those parts, and to examine into the observance or non- 

* observance of the regulations.’ It will thus be seen that 
Bishop Patteson Avas alive to the necessity of action being 
taken by the Imperial Parliament, and anticipated evil and 
bloodshed from the lawless behaA’iour of the slave-traders, 
unless such action should be speedily taken. Alas, that his 
anticipations shoidd have been so sadly realised, and that in 
his oAvn person his prophecies of evil should have been ful¬ 
filled ! The murder of a Bishop who had won universal esteem 
from all those Avith Avhom he had been throAvn in contact, 
occurring at a moment when the public mind had been agi- 
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fated by recent disclosures concerning the atrocities com¬ 
mitted in connexion with the labour-traffic, naturally increased 
that agitation in no trifling degree. Meetings upon the sub¬ 
ject were held both in London and in the Australasian 
Colonies, and resolutions were forwarded to Her Majesty’s 
Government calling upon them to introduce such legislation in 
the Imperial Parliament as might put an end to those prac¬ 
tices which had led to the murder of the Bishop and which 
could but be productive of still further disasters unless 
promptly checked with a strong hand. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was a matter of no surprise that the ‘ gracious 
* speech from the throne,’ delivered upon the 6 th of February 
in the present year, contained the following paragraph :— 

‘ The slave-trade, and practices scarcely to be dL-itinguished from 
slave-trading, still pursued in more than one quarter of the world, 
continue to attract the attention of my Government. In the South 
Sea Islands the name of the British Empire is even now dishonoured 
by the connexion of some of my subjects witli these nefarious prac¬ 
tices ; and in one of them the murder of an exemplary Prelate has 
cast fresh light upon some of their baleful consequences. A Bill will 
be presented to you for the purpose of facilitating the trial of offences 
of this class in Australasia ; and endeavours will be made to increase, 
in other forms, the means of counteraction.’ 

In accordance with the intention thus announced, a Bill 
‘ for the prevention and punishment of criminal outrages upon 
‘ natives of the Islands in the Pacific Ocean ’ was early in the 
session introduced in the House of Commons by the Under¬ 
secretary of the Colonics, and, with the addition of certain 
amendments by which its stringency was increased, was safely 
carried through both Houses of Parliament and duly passed 
into law. It is not our purpose to enter here into further 
details of the outrages alleged, and to a greater or less degree 
proved, against which this legislation has been directed. 

It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that these crimes have 
been great and scandalous, and moreover that the implication 
in them of British subjects has been established beyond doubt. 
It is but just, therefore, to remark that an impartial perusal of 
the papers upon the subject presented to Parliament will show 
to any candid inquirer that the Government of Queensland 
has cleared itself from any blame in the matter. Individual 
instances of hardship there may have been, an dCcasional lack 
of vigilance, and possibly a -want of caution in the difficult 
task of making the imported natives understand the conditions 
upon which they were asked to leave their homes. But the 
evidence establishes beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
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Government of Queensland, recognising the necessity of the 
employment of native labour within the colony, and of the 
consequent importation of South Sea Islanders, has fairly and 
honestly endeavoured to regulate that importation, and has 
shoAvn itself ready and anxious to conform to any suggestions 
made by Her Majesty’s Government with a view to the 
greater security and protection of the imported natives. There 
are doubtless many persons in this country whose indignation 
at the crimes committed (no matter by whom or in what 
particular locality), and wliose horror of the very name of 
slavery, would induce them to suppress this * labour-traffic,’ 
even in Queensland, once and for all; nor indeed have such 
view's been without their supporters in the colony itself, wdiere 
humanity has perhaps been occasionally inflamed by a cer¬ 
tain jealousy of the (cheaper) native labour on the part of the 
white w'orkmen. If, however, the abuses of the traffic can be 
otherwise checked, its total suppression would inflict a needless 
injury upon the colony. Inasmuch as the natives of the 
South Sea Islands are able to perform without distress, in the 
cotton and sugar plantations, work which cannot be performed 
by Europeans, a demand for native labour has naturally 
sprung up in Queensland, and increased simultaneously with 
tlie increase of sugar and cotton cultivation. In Lord Nor- 
manby’s despatch of October 19, 1871, he states that he had 
visited various plantations, and had spoken to the Polynesian 
labourers Avith the view' of ascertaining their feelings and 
condition. He says:— 

‘ In no case could I make out that they made any complaints as to 
their treatment in Queensland, or as to the mode in which tliey were 
brought here. Many of them had been sent back to their own 
islands, after having served their time, and had again enlisted for a 
second period; whilst others expressed their intention of returning 
again as soon as they had visited their homes. They all seemed 
happy and contented, and are intelligent and quick in learning their 
■work. Their masters uniformly spoke most favourably of their con¬ 
duct, and assured me tliat they gave them no trouble whatever. 
They appear to be well supplied with food, and though, I must con¬ 
fess, that the amount of clothes that they wear is often somewhat 
scanty, this is caused, not from any -want of clothes, which are supplied 
by the masters, but in consequence of the disinclination of the men. 
tliemselvcs to wear them.’ 

After this evidence in favour of the good treatment and 
contented condition of the imported natives in Queensland, 
Lord Normanby, adducing as an additional proof number 
of those natives who had returned a second time to the 
colony, informs Lord Kimberley of his determination to * keep 
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' a vigilant watch over the matter,’ and prevent any injustice 
or irregularity. The concluding words of this despatch are 
worth quoting as evidencing the importance to Queensland of 
native labour:— 

‘ The question is one of vital importance, at any rate to the northern 
portion of this colony, as without a certain amount of black labour of 
some kind, I fear all the bright anticipations of future wealth and 
prosperity which are entertained must necessarily fall to tlic ground, 
and the whole of that large district must remain an uncultivated 
wilderness, only suitable for cattle-stations; as in that climate^ I be- 
Ueve, that it is found quite impossible to grow sugar without the assist¬ 
ance of blacks, white men being imable to bear the heat in the fields; 
at the same time the employment of blacks, so far from diminishing 
the demand for white labour, positively creates it; as I found on each 
plantation a large proportion of white men (probably about one-third) 
engaged at very remunerative wages.’ 

Lord Normanby had already given the strongest assurances 
that the Government of Queensland, for the interests of the 
colony as Avell as from the higher motive of humanity, Avas 
ready and anxious to do everything in their penver to suppress 
any irregularities in this traffic, and in a subsequent despatch 
he touches upon the real difficulties of this question. Writing 
upon November 24, 1871, he mentions his visit to the ‘ Ly- 
^ thona,’ which had arrived at Brisbane Avith Polynesians, and 
his conversation Avith Mr. Gadsden, the Government agent on 
board, who had informed him that they had ‘ experienced no 
‘ difficulty in obtaining the men they had on board, as they 
‘ all came most willingly, and that many of them even SAvam 
‘ off to the vessel for the purpose of engaging themselves.’ 

* He at the same time, however (continues Lord Normanby), told 
me that there could be no doubt that a system of kidnapping Avas 
being carried on among the islands^ not by Queensland, hut by Fiji 
vessels. From the conversation I had Avith Mr, Gadsden, and from 
other circumstances which have come to my knowledge of late, I think 
that there can be no doubt that the state of things among the islands 
is at present very bad, and that gross atrocities are being committed 
against tlie natives. At the same time I have every reason for hoping 
that the vessels belonging to this colony are in no Avay implicated. 
Every precaution is taken, not only by placing an agent on board 
each vessel, but also by strict investigation on her arrival in port, and 
I feel sure that not only my Government but the employers of labour 
themselves would be most anxious to check any irregularities and to 
bring the perpetrators to justice. Your Lordsiiip will, however, see 
that this colony has no power of interfering ivith the evil practices of the 
Fiji vessels^ and that it is only by Her Majesty’s Government station¬ 
ing cruisers in those seas that these depredations can be put a stop 
to. I believe, however, that the presence of Her Majesty’s cruiMrs 
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in tliose seas would not only put a stop to the practices which now 
exist, but that it would secure the Queensland vessels from the im¬ 
putations under which they now lie, and facilitate the engagements of 
labour by the legitimate trader.’ 

It will thus be seen that, according to Lord Normanby, 
Queensland had done all in her power to secure the carrying 
on of the labour-traffic necessary to her sugar plantations 
under proper regulations, but that her vessels were exposed to 
imputations of being engaged in the evil practices against 
which those regulations were directed, because the aforesaid 
practices were carried on by the vessels of a country over 
which Queensland had no control. The more closely this 
question is examined, the more clearly it will appear that, 
unless Fiji and her inhabitants have been greatly wronged, 
much of the evil complained of has come from thence, and 
much of its success has resulted from the fact of this group of 
islands being beyond and outside the authority, not only of 
Queensland, but of Great Britain herself. It is comparatively 
easy to remonstrate with a colony, and to suggest such im¬ 
provements in her laws as may appear necessary or desirable ; 
the case is quite diffeiviit in the case of an independent 
country, and doubly difficult when that country is, as to its 
Government, in so uncertain and unsatisfactory a condition as 
has long been the case wdth the Fijian group. It is there¬ 
fore interesting, as well as necessary, in considering the 
question of tlie deportation of Soutli Sea Islanders and the 
possibility of checking the abuses which have been consequent 
thereupon, to enter upon that which is indeed a question of a 
larger and more important nature, namely, the character and 
state of the Fijian group, their position with regard to our¬ 
selves and our Australasian Colonies, their past history, and the 
probabilities of their future. In order to do this in a satis¬ 
factory manner, it will be necessary to retrace our steps and 
take up the thread of our history at a date somewhat earlier 
than those transactions to Avhich we have recently referred. 

Passing over the early history of missionary labour in Fiji, 
and coming down to that peidod when Fijian affairs first came 
prominently before the notice of British statesmen, we find 
that upon February 18, 1859, Mr. Hammond of the Foreign 
Office forwarded to the Colonial Office, to be laid before 
Secretary Sir Edward Lytton, a despatch from Mr. Pritchard, 
Her Majesty’s Consul in the Fijian Islands. In this despatch 
Mr. Pritchard speaks of Thakombau as ‘King of the Fiji 
‘ Islands,’ which he" terms ‘ the richest and most extensive 
‘ group of islands in Wostem Polynesia.’ He says that he 
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has been * careful to ascertain whether the King’s title is un- 

* questionable,’ he assures the Home Government that ‘ the 
‘ people ’ of the islands ‘ are anxious to become British sub- 
‘ jects,’ and in forwarding the request of Thakombau to that 
effect, observes that * Thakombau aud his people do not seek 

* merely a protectorate \ they cede the full sovereignty and 
‘ domain in and over Fiji to Her Majesty; their object is to 
‘ become a part of the British Empire, and hona fide British 
‘ subjects.’ In the same despatch Mr. Pritchard enlarges upon 
the natural fertility of the Fiji Islands, their commercial ad¬ 
vantages, and their political importance. Upon the receipt 
of this despatch Sir Edward Lytton referred to the Admiralty 
for information as to certain parts of the question upon which 
that department could best furnish the facts. Accordingly, 
Mr. Washington, the Hydrographer of the navy, was directed 
to make a report, which he did upon March 12th, to the effect 
that a great part, though not all, of the available harbours in 
that part of the Pacific would be obtained by the acquisition of 
the Fiji group; that these were natural harbours, not re¬ 
quiring artificial development; that the Fiji Islands lay nearly 
in the direct track from Panama to Sydney; that a steamer 
touching at one of these islands for coal would lengthen her 
voyage only about 320 miles, or one day’s run out of thirty- 
two days in a distance of 8,000 miles; and that if, as was 
reported, coal existed u])on these islands, it would at once 
double their value as a station. The Hydrographer further 
stated that he had been ‘ much struck by the entire want by 
‘ Great Britain of an advanced position in the Pacific Ocean.’ 
We have valuable possessions on either side, as at Vancouver 
and Sydney, but not an islet or a rock in the 7,000 miles of 
ocean that separate them. He pointed out that it might 
hereafter be found very inconvenient that England should be 
shut out from any station in the Pacific, and that an enemy 
should have possession of Tongu-tabu, where there is a good 
harbour, within a few hundred miles of our homeward-bound 
gold ships from Sydney and Melbourne. ‘ Keither forts nor 
‘ batteries,’ he says, ‘ would be necessary to hold the ground; 

* a single cruising ship should sufiBce for all the Avants of the 
' islands ; coral reefs and the hearty good-will of the natives 
‘ would do the rest.’ After the receipt of this report, the 
next step appears to Eave been a reference by Sir Edward 
Lytton to Lord Malmesbury, the Foreign Secretary, in which, 
after stating the question to be ‘ one not hastily to be decided, 

* as involving various considerations of importance and ex- 

* pense,’ he asks whether in Lord Malmesbury’s opinion our 
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occupation of these islands ‘ may not lead to embarrassment 
‘ or complication with Foreign Powers who have rights or 
‘ claims in that part of the Pacific Ocean ? ’ Lord Malmesbury 
replied that he was not aware that such occupation would 
involve the violation of any such rights or claims; and about 
the same time Mr. Pritchard submitted his scheme for the 
Government of Fiji, namely, the appointment of a superin¬ 
tendent or governor, a colonial secretary and a judicial secre¬ 
tary, and the permanent station of two steam gun-boats in the 
group, which he thought would be a competent force to control 
the whole of Fiji, and to repress the local troubles that might 
occasionally occur, Xo further step appears to have been 
taken in the matter until December 1859, when Mr. Pritchard 
forwarded to the Home Government a .'document emanating 
from a council of chiefs which ratified and renewed the pre¬ 
vious act of cession of Thakombau. Mr. Pritchard stated at 
the same time that the Avhite population had rapidly increased 
in Fiji, that the chiefs felt their inability to control and guide 
their state affairs, and that they had ‘ an extreme and restless 
‘ anxiety to place themselves under British rule.’ 

Previously, however, to the receipt of Mr. Pritchard’s de¬ 
spatch, the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had selected Colonel Smythe of the Royal Artillery for 
‘ the delicate and im])ortant duty of reporting whether it would 
‘ be expedient that Her IMajesty’s Government should accept 
‘ an offer which has been made, to cede to Her Majesty the 
‘ sovereignty over the Fiji Islands.’ Ample and definite 
instructions were addressed to Colonel Smythe, who was 
directed to state in full both the advantages and disadvantages 
which, in his view; would attend such acceptance, and in 
■what manner and on what terms the acquisition, if decided on, 
had best be effected. In these instructions allusion was made 
to the conditions upon which the sovereignty had been offered 
to Her Majesty; namely, that Thakombau should retain the 
title and rank of ‘ Tui Viti,’ or King of the P'ijis, in so far as 
the aboriginal population was concerned; that Her Majesty 
should pay for him the sum of 45,000 dollars, demanded of 
him by the Government of the United States, in respect of 
certain claims made against the chief by the captain of an 
American vessel; and that in consideration of such payment 
he should make over to Her Majesty not less than 200,000 
acres of land. Colonel Smythe arrived at Levuka, the prin¬ 
cipal port of the Fiji group, early in July 1860, and in bis 
very first communication to the Secretary of State he says;— 

‘ In one important point I have ascertained that the information 
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supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, and embodied in my instruc¬ 
tions, is inexact, Tliakombau, tlic Chief of Bau, although probably 
the most influential chief in the group, has no claim to the title of 
Tui Viti or King of Fiji, v.or uould the other chiefs submit to his 
authority except through foreign compulsion,^ 

In his next despatch Colonel Smythe confirms this state¬ 
ment, and reports that the group is composed of a great 
number of independent kingdoms, * the rulers of which are 
* moved, not less by jealousy of one another than by fear of 
‘ foreign aggression,’ to solicit the domination of England. 
On May 1, 1861, Colonel Smythe forwarded to the Duke 
of Newcastle his report upon the matters into wdiich he had 
been directed to inquire, accompanying it with a letter in 
which he reiterated his statement as to Thakorabau’s position 
in these words:— 

‘ Thakombau has no claim to the title of King of Fiji. There is, in 
fact, no such title. He is only one, although probably the most in¬ 
fluential, of the numerous independent chiefs of Fiji, and has conse¬ 
quently no power to cede the sovereignty of the entire group to Her 
Miijesty. He is of an ambitious disposition, and his object seems to 
be, through the assistance of England, to become the ruler of Fiji, and 
to be protected at the same time from France and the United States of 
America, of both which Powers he has great apprehensions. He is 
most desirous to get quit of the claims of the Government of the 
latter country, for which the United States’ officers, for their own 
convenience, liave made him responsible, although the amount of the 
claims has been apportioned by them among several tribes. He could 
not convey to Her Majesty 200,000 acres of land as consideration for 
the payment of the claims for him, as he docs not possess them, nor 
does ho acknowledge to have oflered more than his consent that lands 
to this extent might be acquired by Her Majestfs Government for 
public purposes in Fiji,^ 

Colonel Smythe goes on to say that Thakombau’s cession 
may, however, be considered valid as having been acquiesced 
in by the other chiefs; he disputes the justice of the American 
claims upon him, and ‘ with these preliminary remarks,’ lays 
before the Duke of Newcastle his careful and elaborate report. 
In this document will be found a fair and accurate account of 
the condition of the Fiji group at the time of the proposed 
transfer to Great Britain. Colonel Smythe begins with a 
geographical description of the islands, about two hundred in 
number, of which less than one half are inhabited. Two of 
them (Viti-Levu and Vanua-Levu) are much larger than the 
rest, and almost every island is surrounded by a coral reef. 
Their population is estimated at 200,000, of whom 60,000 are 
numbered as Christian converts: their principal occupation 
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is ‘ the cultivation of their yam and taro plots, sailing in their 
‘ canoes, fishing, and frequently fighting' Out of some forty 
independent tribes there are twelve of superior influence, and 
over each the rule of their chief is absolutely despotic. At the 
date of Colonel Smythe’s report the permanent white resi¬ 
dents amounted to about 200, who were principally British 
subjects. The principal articles of produce are cocoa-nut oil, 
tortoise-shell, pearl-shell, and arrow-root. The sugar-cane and 
coffcc-trcc also grow well. Colonel Smythe recapitulates the 
reasons stated in his instructions as having been urged in 
favour of accepting the sovereignty of the Fiji Islands—namely, 
their probable utility as a station for steamers between Panama 
and Sydney, the supply of cotton which might be obtained 
from them, and the importance of their possession to the 
national power and security in the Pacific. "With reference 
to the first reason he points out that the line from Panama to 
Sydney via Fiji, would be 260 miles longer, and infinitely 
more difficult and dangerous than the line by New Zealand. 
With regard to the second point he states that the cotton 
plant is not indigenous in Fiji, that it Avas only introduced 
some tAventy-five years ago, that the habits of the people arc 
indolent, and that it Avould be difficult to obtain the labour 
required in a cotton plantation. He therefore thinks that 
‘ the supply of cotton from Fiji can never be otherwise than 
‘ insignificant.’ As to the third reason for acceptance, Colonel 
Smythe points out that the influence of a great Power in the 
Pacific is dependent entirely on its naval force; that by the 
possession of Australia and New Zealand, England com¬ 
pletely commands the Avestern portion of the Pacific; that 
the Fiji Islands do not lie in the path of any great com¬ 
mercial route; that their possession might even be a source of 
embarrassment in time of war; and that all that England 
really requires is an island AAUth a good harbour midway 
betAveen Auckland and Panama, in the steam-packet route. 
Colonel Smythe goes on to say that ‘ cannibalism, strangula- 
^ tion of Avidows, infanticide, and other enormities prevail in 
‘ Fiji to a frightful extent.’ In order to suppress these prac¬ 
tices, which would be a necessary consequence of the establish¬ 
ment of British authority, and for the general support of the 
Government, ‘ a force of not less than me wing of a regiment 
^ Avould be required, in addition to a ship of war, with a tender 
‘ of light draught, both steamers.’ The necessary expenses of 
a cml establishment Avould probably not fall short of 7,000Z. 
a year, and the raising of revenue would be, for some time at 
least, attended with considerable difficulties. 
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Upon a review of the whole circumstances of the case, Colonel 
Smythe came to the conclusion that whilst it would not be expe¬ 
dient that Her Majesty should be advised to accept the offered 
cession, the resources of the Fiji Islands could he best developed, 
and the welfare of their inhabitants secured, bp a native Govern¬ 
ment aided bp the counsels of respectable Europeans. Colonel 
Smythe added to his report suggestions for the conferring upon 
the British Consul magisterial powers, the erection of a stone 
lock-up house for the safe custody of offenders, and the ap- 
j)ointment of two English constables. He further advised, 
in a letter bearing date November 28, 1861, that should Her 
Majesty’s Government decide on declining the offer of the 
cession of the sovereignty of the Fiji Islands, their decision 
should be conveyed to the chief in a formal way accompanied 
by such expressions of friendly interest in the affairs of the 
natives as w’ould remove any painful feelings caused by their 
offer being declined. This advice was followed, and in July 
1862, in obedience to instructions from the Duke of Newcastle, 
Commodore Seymour despatched Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Miranda ’ 
for this special service, and Captain Jenkins, the officer com¬ 
manding, formally communicated to Thakombau and the other 
chiefs the decision at which Her IMajcsty’s Government had 
arrived. 

This proceeding appears to have set the matter at rest for 
some years; but Fiji had attractions which drew settlers 
from time to time from Noav South Wales, Victoria, and 
other places, and the white population appears to have gra¬ 
dually but steadily increased. In August 1868, the Earl 
of Belmore sent home a despatch from Mr. Thurston, acting 
British Consul in Fiji, detailing an attempt made by the agents 
of a projected company in Melbourne to obtain from Tha¬ 
kombau (under the title of ‘ King of Fiji ’), the grant of 
200,000 acres of land which he had no right whatever to give, 
and which in fact he did not possess. In this despatch Mr. 
Thurston alluded to Colonel Smythe’s report, in the conclu¬ 
sions deduced from which he entirely agreed, and furthermore 
stated that * so slight is the authority of Thakobau ’ (who ap¬ 
pears to have dropped the ‘m’ from his name since 1862), 
‘ that he cannot protect from robbery or violence those 
‘ European settlers who have bought lands in the districts he 
' assumes to control; grievances of this nature can only be 
‘ redressed by the exercise of British or other civilised autho- 
‘ rity.’ Mr. Thurston also expressed his fears that from this 
cause, and also from the fact that Fiji was without any form 
of government—‘ a mere congeries of savage tribes, incapable 
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‘ at present of entering into civilised relations,’—complications 
would inevitably arise in the future. These fears certainly 
cannot be said to have been entertained Avithout some founda¬ 
tion. In a late despatch (November 1869) Lord Belmore 
s]>eaks of ‘ the state of utter lawlessness which prevails in 
‘ Fiji,’ and there can • be no doubt that the want of settled 
government was producing serious evils. 

Although Colonel Sraythe had stated in his report that the 
cotton plant was not indigenous ifi Fiji, and had suggested 
various difficulties in the Avay of its cultivation, persons 
had not been deterred from embarking in designs for the 
establishment of cotton plantations. Indeed, in 1859, the 
Executive Committee of the Manchester Cotton Supply 
Association bad reported upon samples of Fiji cotton, trans¬ 
mitted to them by Mr. Pritchard, in terms Avhich were 
tolerably certain to stimulate enterprise in this direction. 
These samples, they declared, ‘ are found to be of qualities 
^ most desirable for the manufactures of this country, and 
‘ the Committee have formed an opinion in all respects 
‘ favourable to these samples, and believe that such a range 
‘ of excellent cotton is scarcely Jiow received from any cotton- 
‘ fjrowiivj country which supplies this requisite raw material 
‘ to Great Britain.’ Their report concluded Avith a resolu¬ 
tion to the effect that if Mr. Pritchard’s representations 
w'ere correct as to the cotton-producing poAvers of Fiji, ‘ the 
‘ resolution of Her Majesty’s Government ought to be directed 
‘ to securing for this countiy the means of obtaining those 
‘ SAipplies.’ It was not surprising that the stamp of approval 
thus bestowed upon Fiji cotton Avas folloAved by an influx of 
Avhite sett-lei’s. Plantations appear to have sprung up in 
various islands, and attempts were made to develope their 
resources by private energy and enterprise. The want of 
adequate protection to life and property Avas, however, so 
keenly felt by the white population, that they seem con¬ 
tinually to have turned their attention to the possibility of 
placing themselrefs under the -dominion or at least the pro¬ 
tectorate of one of the Great Powers. In 1869 seventy 
persons petitioned the American Government upon this sub¬ 
ject, through Mr. Brewer, the United States Vice-Consul; 
but their petition appears to have met Avith no response, and 
in a despatch of March 16, 1870, Lord Clarendon states 
that he ‘ has reason to believe that the United States Govem- 
‘ ment have no intention to establish a protectorate over the 
‘ Fiji Islands.’ So great, however, was the anxiety felt by the 
settlers, that early in 1870, a number of the latter drew up an 
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address ‘ to the white residents in Fiji,’ which Mr. March, 
who had now succeeded to the British Consulate in those 
islands, forwarded to the British Government through the 
Governor of New South Wales. In this document it was 
stated that there were at that time some 2,300 white inha¬ 
bitants in the group of islands. The various futile efforts to 
obtain the protection or acquisition of the group by some one 
x)f the Great Powers were recapitulated, and it w^as suggested 
that a general meeting should be held in order that, such 
efforts having failed, the settlers should combine for mutual 
protection, elect a president and a ‘ governing committee,’ 
and, in fact, set up for themselves. But although the re¬ 
sult of this meeting appears to have been the gift of a charter 
by Thakombau for, as his name appears in this document 
‘ Epeniza Cakobau ’), the proceedings of the settlers were 
declared illegal, and no further steps seem to have been 
taken. Meanwhile the white population continued to in¬ 
crease, new cotton plantations began to spring up in the 
various islands of the group, and Fiji gradually became the 
rival of Queensland in the competition for native labour. 

It was not until the month of June 1871 that a movement 
was set on foot to establish a regular government which has, 
for good or evil, lasted to the present time, and has been 
the subject of much correspondence and discussion upon 
information which is in reality even yet imperfect. There 
can be no doubt that for a considerable time past the Fiji 
group of islands had been the Alsatia of persons w’hose pecu- 
niaiy embarrassments rendered the air of the Australasian 
Colonies unwholesome. A great number of persons whose 
character was at best doubtful had from time to time taken 
refuge in these islands, the want of laws and regular govern¬ 
ment being to them the reverse of disagreeable. The allega¬ 
tion, then, of the opponents of the ‘ so-called Fijian Govern- 
‘ ment ’ has from the first been that the whole affair was 
nothing more than the attempt of certain needy adventurers to 
make use of the authority of King Cakobau to rebuild their 
own ruined fortunes and to obtain position, power, and wealth 
under the pretext of the establishment of a constitutional 
government under that monarch. On the other hand, the 
friends of the * so-called government ’ have all along main¬ 
tained that their appointment was the legitimate attempt of 
the white population to co-operate with the recognised native 
authority, and to establish a form of government mutually 
benefici^ to each. Opinions as to the truth and justice of the 
allegations on either side will probably be materially influenced 
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by the result of the transactions which have occurred since 
the initiation of the Government of King Cakobau, and at 
present it appears hardly fair either to approve or to condemn. 
Certain it is, no doubt, that the feeling of the white popula¬ 
tion has been far from unanimous in favour of the Govern¬ 
ment, and they have not succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of the British Consul, Mr. March, and of many others of their 
own colour. The history of their installation is somewhat 
enveloped in obscurity; but it was in the beginning of June 
1871 tliat the inhabitants of the Fiji group first became aware 
of the existence of this Government by the publication of a 
^ Figi Government Gazette.’ The first number of this re¬ 
markable document bears date ^Levuka, Monday, June 5th, 
' 1871,’ and commences with an address (both in the Fiji and 
English language) from King Cakobau ‘ To my subjects and 
‘ foreign residents in Fiji.’ In this address the worthy 
monarch states his views and intentions in the following lan¬ 
guage 

‘ The daily increasing foreign population in my dominions, intro¬ 
ducing the customs, habits, and commerce of highly civilised nations, 
luis caused me serious consideration. Many foreigners have acquired 
by purchase and lease considerable areas of land, upon which they are 
exi)ending much capital and exercising great skill and labour. It is, 
therefore, clearly evident that to preserve that perfect harmony which 
should exist betAveen the two races, to facilitate the increasing Euro¬ 
pean commerce, to establish Ibreign relations, a ])roperly constituted 
government has become an absolute necessity. I have, therefore, ac¬ 
cepted the services of the gentlemen named in my proclamation to 
form an Executive to administer the Government in accordance Avith 
the constitution adopted in 18G7 at the earnest desire of the foi eign 
residents, and accepted by my chiefs Avho have since been ruled by 
those laAvs alone. 

‘ This constitution is similar in princijde to that of the IlaAvaiiaii 
Government, AA'hich has been in successful oi)eration (upon a very 
moderate expenditure) nearly forty years; it jirovides for a House of 
Representatives, Civil and Religious Liberty, simple and inexpensive 
Courts of Justice, and equal rights.’ 

Hifl Majesty then recapitulates various measures to whicli 
the attention of his Government will be at once directed, and 
concludes by ‘confidently commending’ it to his people, 
‘ conscious of its deep importance to yourselves, and, under 
‘ Divine Providence, the great future which its careful and 
‘just administration will open for Fiji.’ The ‘constitution’ 
of 1867 herein referred to is one about which have little 
information, but appears to have been one of those abortive 
efforts at government which would probably have been little 
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heard of but for this revival of the attempt in 1871. The 
address of King Cakobau was accompanied by the publication 
in the same Gazette of a Royal Commission, appointing the 
Executive Government as follows: Sydney Charles Burt (‘ a 
* member of our Executive Council ’) as Premier and Minister 
of Finance; Geoige Austen Woods, Minister of Interior 
Affairs; John Temple Sagar, Minister of Trade and Customs ; 
Ratu Savanaca, Minister of Native Affairs; Ratu Timoci, 
Minister of War and Police; James Corban Smith and 
Gustavus Hennings, Members of the Executive Council, with 
no particular office assigned to them. This Royal Com¬ 
mission is signed ‘ W. M. Moore, Interpreter, and W. H. 
‘ Drew, Private Secretary; ’ and herein we see the establish¬ 
ment of the ‘so-called Government of Fiji.’ Upon June 
10 a second Gazette was published, in which appeared an 
address to the ‘Foreign Residents in Fiji,’ signed ‘Sydney 
‘ Charles Burt, Premier.’ Mr. Burt, commencing with a 
declaration that ‘ Ministers think it advisable that they should 
‘ now offer some explanation of the causes that led to the 
‘ appointment of the Executive by the King,’ recapitulates 
these causes: viz., the largely increasing European population 
—the growing want of confidence in commercial matters, and 
the general desire for some regular form of Government—and 
proceeds to say that ‘ Cakobau, after much thought, saw no 
‘ way out of the difficulty, except by the formation of a Gc- 
‘ vemment in conformity with the Bau Constitution of 1867. 

‘ A member of the present Executive, after much persuasion, 

‘ undertook the responsibility upon the express understanding 
‘ that no public meeting was to he called. Cakobau’s ex- 
‘ perience of such meetings only leading him to believe in 
‘ repeated failures and entire want of co-operation amongst 
‘ the white residents.’ He then states that the gentlemen 
named in the Royal Commission had accepted office ‘with 
‘ much reluctance,’ but that ‘ the daily reproach of the Colonial 
‘ newspapers upon our supposed lawless state, the refusal of 
‘ Great Britain and the United States to accept a cession of 
‘ the Islands, the want of unanimity amongst the foreign 
‘ residents, lefb no course open but the one adopted.’ This 
appeal concluded by an allusion to a document published in 
the same Gazette, purporting to be the acceptance of the oath 
of allegiance to Cakobau, taken in 1867 by all the ruling 
chiefs in the Fiji Islands, whose signatures were attached to 
the said document, and whose acceptance was held by Mr. 
Burt to be conclusive of the right of Cakobau to the supreme 
sovereignty of the group. 
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‘ Unanimity amongst the foreign residents ’ does not, how¬ 
ever, appear to have been promoted by this assumption of 
authority by Mr. Burt and his Executive. Not sharing the 
objections of the latter to public meetings, a Committee of 
white residents was appointed on the very day the formation of 
the Government was proclaimed, to consider and report upon 
the course taken, and in less than three weeks the report of 
the Committee, disapproving the Ministry, was almost unani¬ 
mously adopted at a large public meeting. It would appear 
that the antecedents of the Premier, Mr. Burt, who had been 
unsuccessful in his business of an auctioneer in Sydney, and 
had quitted the Colony of New South Wales in some con¬ 
sequent hnaucial difficulties, did not inspire the white residents 
of Fiji with confidence, whilst their indignation had been 
excited by the secrecy of the proceedings of this gentleman 
and his colleagues, and their assumption of power without the 
consent and authority of the white population of the islands. 
It was alleged that the latter w^ere quite ready to agree to the 
appointment of European advisers to act with the native 
officers of King Thakombau, but that they wished that the 
selection of such advisers should rest with the white residents, 
and that the great powers which w'ould be wielded by such a 
Government should be placed in the hands of men of known 
good repute and ability, and such as could command the con¬ 
fidence of the people. Simultaneously, therefore, with the 
formation of the Government there sprang into existence an 
opposition of formidable character, which has never been 
wholly withdra^vn. Despite this opposition, however, the 
Government proceeded boldly in the administration of affairs. 
They announced their intention to establish a bank, to secure 
an efficient mail service, and, above all, to provide for the 
administration of justice. They lost no time in carrying out 
this last proposal, for they forthwith appointed judges, and 
early in July their ‘ Supreme Court ’ held its first sitting, 
dealt with several serious charges, and condemned three 
prisoners to death. It became, therefore, abundantly evident 
that those who had undertaken the task of Government under 
King Thakombau had done so in earnest, and were determined 
to uphold their authority by every means in their power. 
But before tracing further the history of this movement, so 
far indeed as it may be traceable at the present time, it will 
be well to see the feelings with which the condition of Fiji 
was at this time regarded by those great Australasian Colonies 
who had mainly supplied the white population, and had been 
the chief means of commencing the development of the re¬ 
sources of the Islands. 
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On June 20, 1870, an Intercolonial Conference assembled 
at Melbourne, to discuss various questions of interest to the 
Australasian Colonies in general, and the existing relations 
between those Colonies. Amongst other subjects, the con¬ 
dition of the Fiji group was brought under discussion, and 
the members of the Conference agreed to the following deter¬ 
mination :— 

‘ This Conference, being of opinion that the geograj)hical position 
of die Fiji Islands renders their protection of the very highest con¬ 
sideration as regards Australia, and both British and Australian com¬ 
merce, resolves that it is of the utmost importance to British interests 
that these islands should not form part of^ or be under the guardian¬ 
ship of, any other country tlian Great Britain, and that a resjicctfiil 
address to this effect be prepared for transmission to the Imperial 
authorities.’ 

Upon August 12 this resolution, embodied in a memo¬ 
randum from the Chief Secretary of Victoria (Sir James 
McCulloch), was forwarded to the Colonial OflScc by Lord 
Canterbury, Governor of that colony. In his accompanying 
despatch Lord Canterbury observed that ‘ the interest felt by 
‘ the Australian Colonies in the development of the resources 
‘ and in the civilisation and security of the Fiji Islands, has 
‘ been considerable, and is rapidly increasing.’ lie goes on 
to state that within the last few months ‘ many symptoms 
‘ have been apparent of largely extended intercourse with 
‘ these islands; ’ that ‘ a steamer of considerable tonnage, -with 
‘ a large cargo and numerous passengers,’ w'as about to be 
despatched thither; and ‘ the establishment by any foreign 
‘ Government of supreme authority there would naturally and 
‘ necessarily be distasteful, and prejudicial commercially in 
‘ time of peace to the Australian possessions of the Crown, 

‘ and might be dangerous to them in time of war.’ The 
answer to this despatch, forwarded from Dow'ning Street on 
March 16, 1871, assures Lord Canterbury that careful con¬ 
sideration had been given by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the above memorandum. It was acknowledged that matters 
had so far changed since the date of Colonel Smythe’s report, 
that a larger European community now existed In the Fiji 
Islands, better able to govern and protect themselves. Other¬ 
wise, says Lord Kimberley, ‘the same difficulties remain. 

‘ The islands are under the jurisdiction of several chiefs, and 
‘ even if they all concurred in an act of cession to the Queen, 

‘ the experience of other colonies shows that disputes would be 
‘ sure afterwards to arise, especially as to the occupation of 
‘ land by the settlers. It would be impossible for this country 
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‘ to undertake the responsibility of tlic government of the 
‘ islands without a sufficient foi'cc to support its authoi-Ity, 
‘ and Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to station 
^ a military force for this purpose in the Fijis.’ On these 
grounds, therefore, the Home Government refused the request 
contained or imjdied in the resolution of the Inter-colonial 
Conference, and Lord Kimberley took the occasion to remark 
that the meaning of Her Majesty extending her ‘protection’ 
over the Fiji group was not very clear; but that if it meant 
something short of direct annexation, it was even more open 
to objection, ‘as while it would not really diminish the re- 
‘ sponsibility this country Avould incur, it would M^eakcn and 
‘ embarrass the exercise of British authority, and would be 
‘ certain, after a period, more or less protracted, of uncertainty, 
‘ and possibl)’’ discredit, to end in annexation in circumstances 
‘ less favourable than the present.’ Loi'd Kimberley, how¬ 
ever, expressed the readiness of the Home Government to 
give such aid as might be in their ])ower, through the Consul, 
for the maintenance of order ‘ until the European community 
‘ can' establish a regular government,’ and declared that they 
were ‘ considering measures with a vieiv to increase the autho- 
‘ rity of the Consul over British subjects by conferring upon 
‘ him magisterial powers.’ 

Tlie interest, however, taken by the Australian Colonies in 
the affairs of Fiji was not confined to Victoria. On March 
28, 1871, the Foreign Office forwarded to the Colonial Office 
a despatch from Mr. March, British Consul in Fiji, enclosing 
a petition which liad been addressed to the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly of Xew South Wales in the previous September by Dr. 
Dunmore Lang, in which that gentleman stated his opinion 
that there already existed ‘ ample authority for annexing and 
‘ establishing a regular government in the Fiji Islands as a 
‘ dependency of New South AVales;’ that such annexation 
would not only be ‘ a measure of great commercial importance, 

‘ but one of equity and justice to this Colony, as it is only 
‘ through the expenditure of British money in New South 
‘ Wales for the last eighty years and upwards that the coloni- 
‘ sation of any islands in the Pacific Ocean has been ren- 
‘ dcred at all practicable for any Power in Christendom,’ 
and begging the Assembly to ‘ take this matter of extreme 
‘ urgency into immediate consideration.’ The Parliamentary 
papers apparently do not disclose the full history of the 
ensuing transactions, since it is evident from the following 
extracts that some non-official communications must have 
passed between the British Government and that of New 
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South Wales, in which the former signified to the latter its 
general concurrence in the annexation of the Fiji group by 
the Colony, should such be the result of the then uncertain 
state of affairs. The ‘ further correspondence ’ presented to 
Parliament in March of the present year commences wuth a 
despatch from L()rd Belmore, acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of Lord Kimberley’s despatch to Victoria of March 1871, 
and enclosing an able letter from Sir James Martin, Attorney- 
General of New South Wales, containing his views and those 
of his Cabinet upon the subject. The Cabinet of New South 
Wales, says Sir James, consider that tlie course taken by the 
British Government is ‘ very much to be regretted-’ It ap¬ 
pears that ‘ Lord Kimberley and his colleagues are willing to 
‘ recognise any regular government which the European com- 
‘ munity in the Fiji Islands may establish, but are not pre- 
^ pared, as British Ministers, to undertake the rCB]>onsibility 
^ and incur the expense of converting these islands into a 
^ British colony or possession. We are not aware of any yre^ 
' cedentfor such an mvitatmi as this to a few Europeans resident 
‘ in a part of the world where there is no government^ to establish 
^ a separate nationalit?/for themselves. Hitherto, the right of 
^ British subjects to tlinnv off their allegiance, and, either alone 
‘ or in conjunction with foreigners, to form themselves into an in- 
‘ dependent state, has not, so far as tee are aware, been recognisedJ* 
After calling attention to the fact that the establishment of 
such a government would probably lead to complications with 
other Powers w'ho might interfere for the protection of their 
own subjects. Sir James Martin proceeds to remark upon the 
action of certain white residents in Fiji who had assumed 
po'wer as a government ' Avith the concuiTence of the most 
^powerful native chief,’ and continues: *We are persuaded 
^ that this is a step which the British Government ought not 
^ to countenance in any way. The proposal of Lord Kim- 
* berley to increase the authority of the Consul over British 
‘ subjects in the Fijis by confexTing on him magisterial powers, 

‘ would, if carried out, be of no advantage. The conferring of 
‘ such powers by the Imperial Parliament would itself be an 
' act of sovereignty over the Fijis, and the exercise of such 
^powers would be inconsistent with the recognition of the local 
^ authority now stated to he established,^ Sir James Martin 
concludes with these words :— 

We are aware, from unofficial but reliable sources, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in England are anxious to have this Fijian ques¬ 
tion settled in some way or other without delay. We have been 
informed that powers would in all probability be conferred upon this 
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colony, if we desired it, to annex Fiji or take it under our protection. 
We cannot see how such a scheme could possibly be carried out. 
This colony could not hope to control the inhabitants of the Fijis, 
native or European, without a considerable armed force to cause its 
authority to be obeyed, and there is no reason to believe that the 
expense necessary to maintain such a force would be incurred. This 
colony can have no motive sufiBcient to warrant it in taking upon 
itself such a burden. The establishment of a Government in the 
Fijis, with a Legislature and Courts, and all the appliances necessary 
to keep order, preserve property, and enforce rights, would be a con¬ 
venience no doubt to the inhabitants of all these colonies, but in such 
convenience persons in other countries also would largely participate, 
A new and attractive field for colonisation would be opened up, 
mainly for the benefit of the more populous commomities of Europe, 
but in a very minor degree for the benefit of this or any of the 
neighbouring colonies. 

‘ 4. The securing of such advantages is an Imperial question, and as 
such should, we think, be taken up by the Imperial Government, whose 
naval forces are already sufficiently powerful in these seas to protect, 
in its early stages of development, when alone such protection would 
be necessary, any Government which under Imperial auspices might 
be created. Entei-taining these views, we think it right to request 
that your Excellency will be pleased to communicate them to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the hope that the dangers 
arising from the assumption in the Fijis of legislative and executive 
powers by persons who can have no right to exercise such powers may 
be avoided, and a splendid country may be secured, while there is yet 
time, as a field for British capital and enterprise.’ 

To this despatch Lord Kimberley replied upon the 3rd 
November in words which so clearly define the position and 
opinion of the British Government that they are worth 
transcribing in full. Having acknowledged the receipt of the 
foregoing despatch, his lordship continues:— 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government have attentively considered the argu¬ 
ments of Sir James Martin, but they must decline to admit that, 
because a certain number of British subjects, proceeding for the most 
part from the Australian Colonics, have established themselves in the 
Fijis, the Imperial Government is called upon to extend British 
Sovereignty to these islands in order to relieve such persons and their 
property firom the risk which they m^y incur, 

‘ Sir James Martin is mistaken in supposing that the conferring 
upon the Consul magisterial powers over British subjects would be an 
act of sovereignty over the Fijis. In barbarous countries, where 
there is no regular Government, such powers have not unfrequently 
been conferred upon Consuls with the consent of the native chi^. 

‘ As regards the Government which has recently been set up by the 
white settlers in the name of King Thokombau, 1 have in another 
despatch informed you that as long as this newly-constituted Govem- 
zuent exercises actual authority, you tiiould deu with it as a de facto 
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Government, so far as concerns tlie districts which may acknowledge 
its rule, but that Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to give 
any opinion as to the i>ropriety of formally recognising it without 
much fuller information as to its character and prospects. 

‘ Sir James IVIaitin adverts to the suggestion that the Fijis might be 
annexed to New South Wales; and if the colony were willing to 
undertake the responsibility of providing for the government of the 
islands, Her Majesty’s Government would not refuse to entertain such 
a proposal, if it met with the dbncurrence of the native chiefs. 

‘It is, of course, entirely for the colony to determine whether such 
a scheme would be for its advantage; but us Sir James Martin afSrms 
that the establishment of a regular Government in the Fijis would be 
mainly for the benefit of European communities, and in a very minor 
degree for the benefit of New South Wales or any of the neighbouring 
colonies, I must observe that if this correctly represents the general 
opinion in the Austjalasian colonies, the interest of Her Majesty’s 
Government in the question would be greatly lessened, since in their 
view it is principally on account of the Australasian Colonies that tlie 
alFiiirs of the Fiji Islands are a matter of concern to this country/ 

Intelligible and defensible as may he this position of tlie 
British Government from an English point of view, it is 
evident that, if understood, it has hardly been appreciated 
in the colony of New South Wales. The ' Sydney Morning 
‘ Herald ’ of November 30th criticised in a hostile spirit the 
supposed desire of Great Britain that the colony should 
undertake the government of Fiji. ^ So far as we arc aw'are,’ 
says that journal, ‘ there is not a single human being loithin the 
‘ territoryy except the person who lias proposed this measure, 
‘ in favour of it. If there is any secret agency at work the 
‘ colony is deeply wronged, and the British Ministry grossly 
‘ deceived.’ And again: Tlie English Government, by 
‘ shifting off the rule of Fiji on to New South Wales, must 
‘ still he responsible for the conduct of both countries^ And 
the same newspaper of December 20th remarks: * The notion 
‘ of making a present of Fiji to New South Wales is some- 
‘ thing like the celebrated gift of the \vhite elephant of 
‘ Eastern story. It was a great curiosity, an animal of con- 
^ siderable beauty, worth something to a showman, but a 
‘ tremendous eater, whose support could only ruin the man 
^ honoured by its free gift/ If the latter paragraph were to 
be implicitly believed, it does not appe 9 ,r why Great Britain, 
any more than her colony, should be burdened with the 
' white elephant;’ but the meaning of the writer evidently 
is that the animal Avould be relatively less costly to the 
mother country than to the colony, with contingent ad¬ 
vantages which would outweigh the consideration of expense. 
The position, however, of the British Government towards 
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Fiji having been clearly defined by the despatch already 
quoted, the ‘ so-called Government * had an opportunity of 
proving its capability of ruling the islands, and its right 
to be recognised as a de jure Goveniment. It is difficult to 
trace the proceedings in Fiji since the close of last year, but, 
so far as avc know, the attempt at government has been 
steadily progressing, though the amount of its success is 
variously estimated. It may be noted, however, especially 
with a view to the consideration of the most recent Fiji 
intelligence, that upon the 1st of January of the present year 
a little book was published at Sydney, entitled ‘ The Intcr- 
‘ national Status of Fiji,’the author being ^ Charles St. Julian, 

‘ Hawaiian Charge d’Affaires, &c.,for Southern Polynesia, and 
‘ Consul-General for the Australian Colonics, late Hawaiian 
Minister at Fiji.’ This gentleman, who bears a high character 
for intelligence and ability, maintains in his book the legality 
of the constitution of the Government of Cakobau, its es¬ 
tablishment in a proper and constitutional manner, and the 
necessity of its recognition in the interests of ^ sound policy, 

‘ of Christianity, and civilisation, and the exigencies of coni- 
‘ inerce/ After this publication, it is not surprising that Mr. 
St. Julian should have lately accepted the post of Chief 
Justice of the Su]>rcme Court, and ‘ Chancellor of the King- 
‘ dom of Fiji,’ and afforded one of the best guarantees we 
have yet had of the probable stability of the Government. 
The circiiinsfanccs under which this appointment has been 
made and other changes have taken place in King Cakobau’s 
Goveniment arc related in the ‘ Sydney ]\Iorning Herald ’ of 
A]>ril 2nd. It apjiears that a number of whites, resident at 
Levuka, chiefly British subjects, had formed themselves into 
a league to resist the authority of Cakobau’s Government, 
and published a manifesto declaring their determination to 
resist. The Government having nevertheless intimated its 
intention to enforce the constitution and laws against all 
domiciled foreigners, and to compel payment of taxes, and 
it being understood that some of the whites might be enrolled 
to assist as special constables in ^ch enforcement, the British 
Consul (Mr. March) published a notice warning all subjects 
of Her Majesty against the rendering any such assistance. 
The special grievance of the ‘ British Subjects Mutual Protec- 
‘ tion Society and Volunteer liifle Corps ’ was the retention 
of office by Mr. S. C. Burt, as Chief Secretary, and the 
exercise of any authority by this Fijian Government, until 
the same should have been formally recognised by the Govem- 
ment of Great Britain. There appears to have been a strong 
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feeling against Mr. Burt; but a deputation which waited 
on the King to ask for his dismissal met with a rough 
reception, and were told that ‘the King was satisfied with 
‘ his advisers, and if, as the deputation said, the country was 
‘ to be ruined, he (the King) was willing to be ruined with 
‘ it.’ However, soon after this, a Mr. R. W. Smith, charged 
with the murder of a native chief, having come to Levuka, 
and a warrant having been issued for his arrest, the Volunteers 
interfered, marched to Smith’s hotel, and posted sentries to 
prevent his arrest. Mr. Burt determined to make the arrest 
by force, but, his colleagues dissenting, he resigned. The 
King at first refused to accept his resignation, but afterwards 
did so, accompanying such acceptance with thanks for Mr. 
Burt’s past services. Mr. Smith was then surrendered to the 
British Consul, and afterwards gave himself up to await 
his trial at the next sittings of the Supreme Court. ]VIr. 
Thurston, formerly British Consul, and well fitted for office, 
was summoned by Cakobau to succeed Mr. Burt, and Mr. St. 
Julian accepted office at the same time. The only other item 
of news which accompanied this intelligence is worth narrat¬ 
ing. King Cakobau was extremely angry at the action of the 
Volunteers, and having summoned the white residents to meet 


him in the square, addressed them in a speech which certainly 
gives some evidence of his capacity to understand the position 
of affairs. 


‘ Being now assembled together here this morning, I wish first to 
say this is purely my own desire and request—not that of my advisers. 
I have something to say to you, and I wish to say it myself. The 
chiefs of Fiji are now united, and our object is the good of the land. 
According to our old customs we had no difficulty in getting rid of an 
offensive person ’ (by clubbing and eating him ?) ‘ and we understand 
revenge or retribution ; but such customs arc bad, and we wish for a 
better state of things, and for that purpose hiws have been made by 
you and approved by us chiefs, and are now in force, and were to 
apply to all alike. But now I hear of dissension, and amongst you ! 
Why is this so? You know and understand what is right. You 
have had the like laws in your own land, and if laws arc a good thing 
for all, is the good not to be iwtually enjoyed by you and us ? Or 
are you to have good and no evil ? *\^en a native does wrong there 

is no rest till he be punished. If the laws are to apply to both races, 
then it would be well, but if it be your mind that they are not so to 
apply, what is to be done ? I understood all inequalities were to be 
levelled and brought to a smooth surface by the introduction of a new 
state of things; but I have heard the day before yesterday, when a 
man charged with killing a native was to be brought to justice, you of 
Levuka assembled with arms and refused to give him up. I thought 
law and order was a good thing, and expected and hoped for mutual 
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help from all. Three natives have been killed but lately—one at 
Vunito-gaboa, one at Savu-Savu, and one at Taviuni—and nothing has 
been done to any of the parties yet, and you Levukans now refuse to 
give up one of them. If a Fijian commits a wrong, the governors ate 
in their several provinces, and he can soon be brought to justice; but 
if you refuse help and take up arms to resist, what, then, am I to do ? 
What will be the consequence ? Suppose a native kills a white man ? 
If the laws are to apply alike to all, and we all mutually assist in their 
execution, there can be no difficulty, I have told you my mind. It is 
with you to follow it or not. I desdre the peace and welfare of all in 
Fiji, and with this wish to end my address to you.’ 

As yet we have no intelligence of the effect which this spirited 
and sensible address of the old King may have produced upon 
the white residents. It is possible that the assumption of the 
reins of government by men like Messrs. Thurston and St. 
Julian may have inaugurated an era of improvement, and 
that a quieter state of things may now prevail. Meanwhile, 
a German corvette, the ‘ Nymphe,’ has visited the group, and 
many civilities have been interchanged between Cakobau and 
his advisers and the commander and officers of the vessel. It 
w^ould be a strange result of the long complications and cor¬ 
respondence relative to Fiji if these islands, refused by Great 
Britain and her Colonies, declined by the'United States, and 
tom by the internal dissensions of their white residents, were 
destined at last to form the nucleus of German poAver in the 
Pacific. Stranger things have happened, and if King Cakobau 
should find the difficulties of his position insuperable and 
unendurable, he might not be indisposed to shift his burden 
upon mightier shoulders and to seek the ]>eaoe and prosperity 
of his kingdom by its transfer to tlie sheltering poAver of the 
German Empire. 

It is not surprising that a question so interesting to our 
great Australasian colonies, and one Avhich had so long been a 
subject of correspondence betAveen their Governments, the 
British Consul at Fiji, and the Home Government, should 
at length be brought in some tangible form before the British 
Parliament. Accordingly upon the 25th of June of the 
present year, Mr. McArthur, -the Member for Lambeth, 
brought forward the following motion in the House of Com¬ 
mons :—'That a humble address be presented to Her Majesty, 

' praying Her Majesty that she will be graciously pleased to 
' establish a protectorate at Fiji.’ An animated and interest¬ 
ing debate followed, which will well repay perusal by those 
who have sufficient concern for the affairs of Fiji to ransack 
the pages of Hansard for this purpose. Mr. M'Arllmr 
enlarged upon the importance of these islands both on account 
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of their geographical position and their adaptability for the 
growth of cotton. He glanced at the history of the country 
for many yerirs past, maintained that ‘ to acquire the islands 
' at the ex])ensc of a few thousands would be a stroke of good 
‘ policy/ and emiihatically condemned the then Government 
of Fiji, as commanding neither the respect nor the confidence 
of the people. He asserted that King Cakobau would gladly 
■welcome our authority ; and advocating our protection of the 
Fijian group also upon economical grounds, ‘ as otherwise we 
^ should be put to a large expense in endeavouring to put 
‘ down the practice of kidnapping/ concluded by quoting words 
recently spoken by Mr. Disraeli at a Conservative banquet 
at Manchester, to tlie following effect:— 

* In my opinion no Minister in this country will do his duty who 
neglects any opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible our 
Colonial Empire, and of responding to those distiint sympathies which 
may become the source of incalculable strength ami liappinoss to this 
land,’ 

Mr. McArthur’s motion Avas seconded bv Admiral Erskine, 
who brought his personal experience to bear u])on the ques¬ 
tion, alluded to the fact of his having formerly reported to the 
Admiralty that these islands Avould form a valuable coaling- 
station for our ships in the Pacific, glanced at tlic rapid 
increase of Fiji in population and trade, and acquainted the 
House with the fiict tliat he (Admiral Erskine) had, in 1849, 
given King Cakobau the first dollar that that potentate had 
ever i)Ossessed. Mr. Eastwick, Sir C. Wingfield, Mr. R. 
Torrens, and Sir J. Elphinstone followed in tlie same strain; 
Mr. Salt inclined likewise to tlie motion, and Mr. Dixon was 
the only member who appeared to have some idea that the 
‘so-called Government’ of Fiji should be allowed to fail 
before they w^ere superseded, and doubted the Avisdom of the 
policy so generally advocated by previous speakers. It would 
appear, hoAvever, that the inclination of the public opinion of 
the House, as afforded in this debate, Avas not entirely without 
its effect upon the Government. The Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies (Mr. KnatchbuH-Hugessen) pointed out, indeed, 
the difference which existed between the case of the Fiji 
Islands and that of other countries or tracts of countries which 
had been recently annexed or ‘ protected ’ by Great Britain. 
He combated, moreover, the idea that the British Government 
had erred in refusing to accept the cession of these islands 
in 1859, especially after the report presented by their Com¬ 
missioner, Colonel Smythe. But throughout the whole of 
his speech the arguments for—not protection^—but annexation 
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of tlie Fijian group, were put more cogently and clcavl}^ than 
those on the other side of the question, and he appeared 
rather to excuse than to defend the present refusal of the 
Government to annex, resting their justification rather upon 
the uncertainty that the desire of the population of Fiji and 
of Cakobau still tended in that direction, than.upon those 
considerations of expense and of doubtful advantage which 
we have seen advanced elsewhere. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesseii 
declared his opinion that annexation was far preferable to 
a protectorate; but that having refused the cession of the 
country when freely offered, it w^ould be hardly fair to step in 
uninvited and annex it at the present time for our own 
advantage. ‘It was, however, by -Australian energy that the 
‘ resources of the Fiji Islands were being developed, and if 
‘ they could be govemed by one of those colonies considerable 
^ advantages might be the result. That was the proposition 
‘ which the Government had made in the last despatch pre- 
‘ sented to Parliament. It was far better to wait and to act 
‘ icith caution than to take any precipitate step.^ Having said 
so 'much, the Undcr-Socrctaiy proceeded to lay down as an 
axiom of policy that there were liigher considerations than 
tliose of economy, and that there was ‘ nothing wrongful in 
^ the acquisition of territory freely offered by the inliahitantSy 
‘ by which good government and tlie promotion of civilisation 
‘ and Christianify were secured, and new markets opened for 
‘ trade.’ He recapitulated the steps which the Government 
had taken with regal'd to the passing of the ‘ Pacific Islanders’ 

‘ Protection Bill ’ and strengthening the squadron, and bore 
witness to the high character of the two men (Messrs. Thurs¬ 
ton and St. Julian), who had just succeeded to the offices of 
Premier and Chief Justice in Fiji, hoping that under their 
auspices good government might prevail in the Islands. His 
concluding -words, however, were not such as to discourage 
the advocates of annexation:— 

‘ Instructions had been sent out to the English representative there 
to recognise the Government as a de facto Government; but the 
extent of our recognition would depend upon the ability of the Go¬ 
vernment in the islands to maintain good order, and on the sincerity 
of their efforts to suppress the slave ti’aflic. We did not see what 
other course Her Majesty’s Government could take; and if herea fter 
the white population and the natives should desire the territory to be an- 
nexed^ the British nation would never hesitate^ when the interests of 
Christianity were concerned^ to take whatever steps would best promote 
those ends- But it teas better to be too late than too soon ; and while 
progress was being made in the Fiji Islands, the British Government 
exercised a wise discretion in not forcing a protectorate upon them.’ 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at that Lord Sandon, in the 
warm ‘ colonial speech ’ with which he followed, said that ‘ his 
‘ honourable friend had to a great extent conceded the point in 
‘ dispute.’ Xot sufficiently so, however, for Mr. Kinnaird, 
who with much vehemence and excitement protested against 
anybody who had ever said anything against annexation, 
praised to the skies Lord Palmerston (who was Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the Cabinet which refused to annex these islands in 
1859), and concluded by saying that ‘it was all very well 
‘for members of the Government to make pretty speeches 
‘ about our colonies, but w'e wanted something else—we 
‘ wanted action.’ Encouraged by the general tone of the de¬ 
bate, Mr. M‘Arthur somewhat irregularly altered the terms 
of his motion, which was eventually submitted to the House 
in the following shape:— 

‘ That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty that she may be graciously pleased to take into consideration 
the propriety of establishing a protectorate over the Fiji Islands, or of 
annexing the:m, provided this mag be effected with the consent of the in¬ 
habitants.' 

This alteration, together with the tone and statements of 
Mr. Kinnaird’s speech, called up the Prime Minister, who 
demurred to the Government being placed in the position to 
decide between a protectorate and annexation, and pointed out 
some of the difficulties which surrounded the question. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, was by no means strong in liis language 
against the possibility of annexation at some future period. 
Although, he observed, the Government was not prepared to 
accept the responsibility with which it was proposed to saddle 
them, this was ‘ not because it professed a policy of indif- . 
‘ ferentism, or had registered a vow in heaven that nothing 
‘ should induce it to add to the territory or territorial respon- 
‘ sibilities of this country.’ He stated that ‘ as far as it w'as 
‘ possible to lay down an abstract rule upon this question, he 
‘ would lay down this rule, that Her Ma,jesty’s Govern- 
‘ ment would annex no territory, great or small, except in con- 
‘formity with the well-understood and sufficiently ascertained 
‘ desire of the inhabitants of the country proposed to he annexed' 
Mr. Gladstone concluded his speech with these suggestive 
words:—‘ If honourable members wished, to take steps with 
‘ regard to this question, let it be done by means of a motion 
‘ calling upon Her Majesty's Government to ascertain the wishes 
‘ of the Fiji Islands in the course they wished to see taken. This 
‘ was the only form in which he, on behalf of Her Majesty's 
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‘ Government^ could accept any responsibility with reference to 
‘ the question.' 

In spite of the somewhat irregular course taken in the sudden 
alteration of the motion, and in the face of the protest of the 
Prime Minister, the House of Commons only rejected the 
amended motion by 135 votes against 84, and the feeling in 
favour of the acquisition of these islands was unmistakeably 
evinced during the debate. Whether or no the suggestion 
of Mr. Gladstone will be adopted, and some such motion as 
that which he shadowed forth be introduced early in the next 
session of Parliament, will probably depend in some measure 
upon the intelligence which may reach us in the meanwhile 
concerning the new Fiji Government. The importance of 
these islands seems to be generally admitted, and the force of 
the argument of expense and responsibility which would be 
entailed upon this country by their acquisition has been some¬ 
what weakened by the expressed readiness of the Government 
to consent to their being acquired and governed by New South 
Wales or Victoria. For since (in spite of the anti-colonial 
party of which we have heard, but which has apparently 
disappeared and has certainly met with no favour from the 
present occupants of the Colonial Office), these colonies are 
happily still component parts of the British Empire, the 
acquisition of territory by either one of them is practically 
acquisition by Great Britain, and our responsibility in connexion 
with Fiji, if acquired by New South Wales or Victoria, would 
be precisely the same as if it were an integral part of the 
Australasian continent It may be, as stated by Lord Kimber¬ 
ley in his despatch of November 3,1871, that ‘ it is principally 
‘ on account of the Australasian Colonies that the affairs of the 
‘ Fiji Islands are a matter of concern to this country;’ but it is 
worth while to remember that Australasian interests and our 
own are so far identical in this matter that any state of things 
in Fiji which injured the one would indubitably injure the. 
other. The main argument, from a selfish point of view, 
against our annexation of the Fyi group may be found in the 
assertion that the command of the waters of the Pacific is the 
best and surest protection for our Australasian Colonies, and 
that so long as we possess that command, our fleets are suffi¬ 
cient for us without the acquisition of territory which might be 
burdensome in time of peace and easy of attack by an enemy in 
time of war. But, supposing that Fiji were annexed to-morrow, 
w'e should none tlie less command the Pacific, whilst the pos¬ 
session of her harbours and the establishment of a coaling 
station would be of no inconsiderable benefit. Nor, indeed 
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would the islands be open to easy attack from an enemy, 
naturally protected as they are by coral reefs, unless our fleets 
should have been previously so disposed of that the enemy had 
obtained that command of the ocean which we now possess, in 
which case the ownership of Fiji would probably concern us 
but Jittle. 

It is, however, interesting to know the feelings of other 
nations wdth respect to the possession of harbours in the 
Pacific, and at a moment when our position with regard tt) 
the Fiji group has been so niucli debated, it is Avell w'orth 
wiiile to call attention to recent proceedings upon the part of 
the United States. About three hundred miles distant from 
the Fiji group are situated the Navigator Islands, which have 
hitherto been under the rule of a native king, the European 
residents living in harmony with the aborigines, who, how’ever, 
seem to have been in the habit of induljrinsr in civil wars to 
some considerable extent. It must lie i^reraised tliat no papers 
have hitherto been presented to Parliament, to which we may 
refer for an oflScial account of the recent transactions to which 
wc arc about to allude, but the circumstantial account given in 
the ‘ Sunday Morning Chronicle,^ a Washington newspaper, 
bearing date June 2, 1872, seems to be confinned in its main 
particulars by private accounts, and there is no reason to doubt 
its substantial accuracy. The correspondent of this news¬ 
paper, writing from Apia, a town in the Navigator Islands, 
under date of April 18th, gives a graidiic description of the 
situation and fertility of the country, glances at the circum¬ 
stances under which a ^ fratricidal war ’ has been desolating the 
country for ten years past, and proceeds to narrate tlie event? 
which had then just taken place. 

‘ On the arrival,’ he says, ‘ of Mr. Stewart, the l^rcsidcnt of the 
Central Polynesia Land and Commercial Company, he at once re¬ 
quested a meeting of the King Malestoa and his principal cliicfs, 
representing to them that the Company he represented had purchased 
large tracts of land on tlie island, and that it was impossible that 
the war could be continued longer without entirely destroying the 
native race. The King at once agreed with J/r. Stuart^ and signified 
hift Irish to hand over his right to the United States and the (7om- 
pnny, and immediately an agreement was draicn vpj handing over the 
royalty of the island to the United States, The following day the 
other party met in the house of tlie United States Consul, and 
agreed to the same proposition, and in accordance thereof a treaty 
was drawn up, the fifth clause of which reads thus: “ We do ac~ 
“ knowledge the absolute authority of the United States of America 
“ v'.iih regard to all matters whatsoevery and hind ourselves to adopt 
“ the common laws of America'^ ’ 
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‘ This agreement,’ continues the writer, ^ is signed by the 
' two kings and one hundred and twenty chiefs, and the British 
^ and American Consuls attach their signatures and seals as 

* witnesses.’ 

The description of the Island of Upolo, thus said to be 
annexed by the United States, is then given in vivid language 
by the correspondent of the * Sunday Morning Chronicle.’ He 
says that the whole group of islands contains an area of 2,600 
square miles, of which this island has an area of 1,027 miles 
‘ of perhaps the most fertile land in the world,’ and ' more than 
^ three-fourths of the island is suitable for cultivation. The 
‘ very rocks seem to bring forth vegetation; the eye cannot 
^ discern anything but the beautiful tropical verdure.’ His 
conclusion is too delightful to be omitted. ‘ Upolo is like no 

* other place on our globe, and the stranger is forced to exclaim 
^ that it was the last place created. The Creator, beholding all 

* the most beautiful things in nature, centred them on the Samoan 
' group* 

In the midst of this rhapsody, wliich reminds us of the South 
Sea* enthusiasm of ^ The Earl and the Doctor,’ he points out 
the practical reasons for the acquisition of this island by the 
United States. ‘ The central position of these islands, right 
‘in the track of the United States, New Zealand, and Aus- 
‘ tralian mail steamers, about sixteen hundred miles from 
‘Auckland . . . point towards them in the future as being 
‘ the great depot of commerce in Polynesia. The coaling 
‘ depot of the steamers is to be at Samoa city, in the harbour of 
‘ Paiigo Pango, and our Government has already taken posscs- 
‘ sipn of the magniQccnt land-locked bay as a naval station.’ 

Of course the above account must be taken with reserve, 
especially that part of it which alleges that the British Consul 
signed as a witness to the transfer of the island to America; 
but that some transaction of the kind has taken place is 
tolerably certain. The Melbourne ‘ Age * of April 23rd states 
that‘the Government of the United States has obtained the 
‘ sovereignty of one of the Navigator Islands. The American 
‘ frigate “ Narraganset ” has taken possession of Titiula, 

‘ where a coaling station will be formed.’ Thus, whilst Great 
Britain has been coy and bashful in the matter of Fiji, the 
Government of the United States has been prompt and active 
in the acquisition of a harbour and coaling station in waters 
where a similar possession is of at least equal necessity to this 
country. It may be that the knowledge of American action 
in the case of the Navigator Islands may have had something 
to do with the tone of the House of Commons debate of June 
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2oth. At any rate, that tone so unmistakeably pointed to 
annexation, that if there be a party in Fiji who still cling to 
ibia idea, theii’ ho 2 )cs may probably be kindled anew. Should 
the new Government fail in securing the reign of order and 
tranquillity, and the wishes of the people be once more ex¬ 
pressed in favour of coming under British authority, it would 
ap 2 )ear tliat Parliament would be inclined to lend a favourable 
ear to the pro 2 )osal. 

"Whether success or failure has attended the new Goveim- 
ment is a question which may even at this moment be decided, 
and will probably in any case receive its solution in the course 
of a few months. The latest Fiji papers give no great hopes 
of tranquillity, and report collisions between the police and 
the British Subjects’ Mutual Protection Society. At any 
moment we may hear that these collisions have become more 
serious, and King Cakobau may even find it at last cx 2 )edient 
to retui’n to his ‘ old customs,’ and advise his native chiefs to 
solve the problem of government in the good old-fashioned way 
of killing and eating the recalcitrant foreigners. Meanwhile 
it is not impossible that the labour-traffic question may create 
further complications. True it is that in communications 
addressed to Lord Granville upon the 8th of June and 9th of 
September, 1871, the late Premier of Fiji, Mr. Burt, an¬ 
nounced the intention of ‘ His Majesty King Cakobau’s Exe- 
‘ cutive ’ to deal with this question without delay, and to 
‘ second the efforts made by the British Government to place 
‘ the introduction of Polynesian labourers under salutary regu- 
‘ lations.’ It ha& not yet, however, been made clear that such 
regulations have been made and satisfactorily carried out, and 
sundry occurrences have rendered it doubtful whether Poly¬ 
nesian labourers are by any means secure of good treatment 
in the Fijian Islands. The shi]* ‘ Peri,’ which was lately 
2 )icked up on the Australian coast by Her Majesty’s shi 2 ) 

‘ Basilisk,’ Avith fourteen half-starved natives on board, in a 
miserable state of destitution, and is supposed to have been 
run aAvay with by the natives, and her white crew to have 
been murdered, turns out to be the 2 >ro 2 )erty of Mr. Woods, 
one of King Cakobau’s ‘ Executive; ’ and though the circum¬ 
stances may all be susceptible of ex 2 )lanation, there is an 
ugly look about the matter, savouring little of care and atten¬ 
tion to Polynesians. We write, however, somewhat in the 
dark upon the present state and prospects, as well as the 
policy, of the Fijian Government. The course of events 
during the coming autumn may not improbably determine 
the future destiny of this fertile group of islands. It is im- 
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l) 08 siblc to believe that the civilised Powers of Europe will be 
content to leave to lawless anarchy and confusion a group of 
islands, the resources of which, in spite of all disadvantages, 
appear to be in course of rapid development—whose trade is 
steadily and continually on the increase, and in which a white 
population variously estimated at from 2,000 to 4,000 2 )ersons 
is already resident, and is scarcely likely to remain stationary 
even at the larger number. 

The ensuing session of Parliament -will jirobably bring 
before the imblic eye more Fijian debates, and it is not im¬ 
possible that the necessity of action wUl be forcibly urged 
uj)on Her IVIajesty’s Ministers. Their course must be de¬ 
termined by the inexorable force of events; but whether it 
be deemed wise still to shun j)robablo expense and avoid 
further responsibility by a continued refusal to interfere in 
Fijian affairs in the manner desired by Mr. M*Arthur and his 
friends, or Avhether such interference be pressed uj)on the 
British Government in a manner which it may become difficult 
to n^sist, certain it is that the condition of Fiji is a subject 
Avhhdi will not be allowed to drop, and that the future of these 
islands will be watched with deej) interest by those who 
recognise and aj)[)reciate their importance to our colonial trade 
and to our , osition in the Avaters of the Pacific. 


Ae'J'. VT. — Miscellaneous Essays. By Hexuv TnOMAS 
Cf)LEnitooKE. With a Life of the Author by his Son. In 
three volumes. London: 1872. 

^IIE name and fame of Henry Thomas Colebrooke are better 
known in India, France, Germany, Italy—nay, even in 
Russia—than in his own country. He Avas bom in London on 
the 15th of June, 1765; he died in London on the 10th of March, 
1837 : and if now, after waiting for thirty-six years, his only 
surviving son, Sir EdAA’ard Colebrooke, has at last given us a 
more corajdete account of his father’s life, the imi)ulse has 
come chiefly from Colebrookc’s admirers abroad, who wished 
to know Avhat the man had been Avhosc works they knoAv so 
well. If Colebrooke had simply been a distinguished, even a 
highly distinguished, servant of the East India Com 2 )any, we 
could well understand that, where the historian has so many 
eminent services to record, those of Henry Thomas Colebrooke 
should have been allowed to pass almost unnoticed. The his¬ 
tory of British India has still to be written, and it wUl be no 
easy task to Avrite it. Macaulay’s ‘ Lives ’ of Clive and Warren 
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Hastings are but two specimens to show how it ought to be, 
and yet how it cannot be, written. There is in the annals of 
the conquest and administrative tenure of India so much of the 
bold generalship of raw recruits, the statesmanship of common 
clerks, and the heroic devotion of mere adventurers, that even 
the largest canvas of the historian must dwarf the stature of 
heroes; and characters which, in the history of Greece or Eng¬ 
land, would stand out in bold relief, must vanish unnoticed in 
the crowd. The substance of the present memoir appeared in 
the ‘ Journal ’ of the Royal Asiatic Society soon after Mr. 
Colebrooke’s death. It cc^sisted originally of a brief notice 
of his public and literary career, interspersed with extracts 
from his letters to his family during the first twenty years of 
residence in India. Being asked a few years since to allow 
this notice to aj)pear in a new edition of his ‘ Miscellaneous 
‘ Essays,’ which Mr. FitzEdward Hall desired to republish. 
Sir Edward thought it incumbent on him to render it more 
Avorthy of his father's reputation. The letters in the present 
volume are, for the most part, given in full; and some si,ddi- 
tionai correspondence is included in it, besides a feAv papers of 
literary interest, and a journal kept by him during his residence 
at Nagpur, which Avas left incomplete. Tavo addresses de¬ 
livered to the Royal Asiatic and Astronomical Societies, and 
the narrative of a journey to and fronj the capital of Berar, 
are given in an appendix and complete the volume, which is 
noAV on the eve of publication. 

Although, as we shall see, the career of Mr. Colebrooke, 
ns a servant of the East India Company, AA'as highly distin¬ 
guished, and in its vicissitudes, as here told by his son, both 
interesting and instructive, yet his most lasting fame Avill not 
be that of the able administrator, the learned lawyer, the 
thoughtful financier and politician, but that of the founder and 
father of true Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. In that cha¬ 
racter Colebrooke has secured his place in the history of the 
Avorld, a place Avhich neither envy nor ignorance can ever take 
from him. Had he lived in Germany, we should long ago 
have seen his statue in his native place, his name written 
in letters of gold on the walls of academies; we should have 
heard of Colebrooke jubilees and Colebrooke scholarships. In 
England, if any notice is taken of the discovery of Sanskrit— 
a discovery in many respects equally important, in some even 
more important, than the revival of Greek scholarship in the 
fifteenth century—Ave may possibly hear the popular name of 
Sir William Jones and his classical translation of Sakuntala; 
but of the infinitely more important achievements of Cole- 
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brooke, not one word. TIic fact is, the time has not yet 
come when the full importance of Sanskrit philology can be 
appreciated by the public at large. It was the same with 
Greek philology. When Greek began to be studied by some 
of the leading spirits of Euroj>e, the subject seemed at first 
one of purely literary curiosity, AVhen its claims were pressed 
on the public, they were met by opposition, and even ridicule; 
and those who knew least of Greek were most eloquent in 
their denunciations. Even when its study had become more 
general, and been introduced at universities and schools, it re¬ 
mained in the eyes of many a mere accomydighment—its true 
value for higher than scholastic purposes being scarcely sus¬ 
pected. At jwesent we know that the revival of Greek scholar¬ 
ship affected the deepest interests of humanity, that it was 
in reality a revival of tliat consciousness which links large 
portions of mankind together, connects the living Avith the dead, 
and thus secures to each generation the full intellectual inherit¬ 
ance of our race. AVithout that historical consciousness, the 
life of man would be ephemeral and vain. The more we can 
see^backward, and place ourselves in real symy)athy with the 
j)ast, the more truly do Ave make the life of former gene¬ 
rations our own, and arc able to fulfil our own appointed 
duty in carrying on the Avork Avliich Avas begun centuries ago 
in Athens and at Rome. But Avhile the unbroken traditions 
of the Roman Avorld, and the revival of Gi'eek culture among 
us, restored to us the intellectual patrimony of Greece and 
Konie only, and made the Teutonic race in a certain sense 
Greek and Koman, the discovery of Sanskrit will have a 
much larger influence. Like a new intellectual spring, it 
is meant to i-evive the broken fibres that once united the 
South-Eastern with the North-Western branches of the 
Aryan family; and thus to re-establish the spiritual brother¬ 
hood, not only of the Teutonic, Greek, and Roman, but 
likewise of the Slavonic, Celtic, Indian, and Persian 
branches. It is to make the mind of man wider, his heart 
larger, his sympathies world-embracing; it is to make us truly 
humaniores, richer and prouder in the full j)ercej)tion of wdiat 
humanity has been, and what it is meant to be. This is the 
real object of the more comprehensive studies of the nineteenth 
century, and though the full appreciation of this their true 
import may be reserved to the future, no one who follows the 
intellectual progress of mankind attentively can fail to see 
that, even now, the comparative study of languages, mytholo¬ 
gies, and religions has widened our horizon; that much which 
was lost has been regained; and that a new world, if it has not 
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yet been occupied,- is certainly in sight. It is curious to 
observe that those to whom Ave chiefly owe the discovery of 
Sanskrit were as little conscious of the real importance of 
their discovery as Columbus Avas when he landed at St. Sal¬ 
vador. What Mr. Colebrooke did, was done from a sense of 
duty, rather than from literary curiosity; but there was also 
a tinge of enthusiasm in his character, like that which carries 
a traveller to the Avastes of Africa or the ice-bound regions of 
the Pole. When there was AA’ork ready for him, he Avas ready 
for the AAork. But he had no theories to substantiate, no pre¬ 
conceived objects to attain. Sobriety and thoroughness arc 
the distinguishing features of all his works. There is in them 
no trace of haste or carelessness ; but neither is there evidence 
of any extraordinary effort, or minute professional scholarship. 
In the same business-like ejiirit in Avhich he collected the re¬ 
venue of his province, he collected his knoAvledgc of Sanskrit 
literature; Avith the same judicial impartiality with Avhich he 
delivered his judgments, he delivered the results at AA-hich he 
had an’ived after his cxtcnsiA'e and careful reading ; and Avith 
the same sense of confidence with Avhich he quietly waited, for 
the effects of his political and financial measures, in si)ite of 
the apathy or the opposition AAuth Avhich they met at first, he 
left his Avritteu Avorks to the judgment of posterity, never 
wasting his time in the repeated assertion of his opinions, or 
in useless controversy, though he AA'as by no means insensible 
to his own literary reputation. The biography of such a man 
deserves a careful study; and we think that Sir Edward Cole¬ 
brooke has fulfilled more than a jmrely filial duty in giving to 
the AA'orld a full account of the private, i)ublic, and literary life 
of his great father. 

Colebrooke Avas the son of a wealthy London banker. Sir 
George Colebrooke, a Member of Parliament, and a man in 
his time of some political importance. Having proved himself 
a successful adA’oeate of the old privileges of the East India 
Company, he AV'as invited to join the Court of Directors, and 
became in 1769 chairman of the Company. His chairmanship 
Avas distinguished in history by the appointment of W^arren 
Hastings to the highest oflSce in India, and there are in ex¬ 
istence letters from that illustrious man to Sir George, Avritten 
in the crisis of his Indian Administration, which show the in¬ 
timate and confidential relations subsisting between them. But 
when, in later years. Sir George Colebrooke became involved 
in pecuniary diflBculties, and Indian appointments were suc¬ 
cessively obtained for his tAvo sons, James Edward and Henry 
Thomas, it does not appear that Warren Hastings took any 
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active steps to advance them, beyond appointing the elder 
brother to an office of some importance' on his secretariat. 
Henry, the younger brother, had been educated at home, and 
at the age of fifteen he had laid a solid foundation in Latin, 
Greek, French, and particularly in mathematics. As he never 
seems to have been urged on, he learned what he learned 
quietly and thoroughly, trying from the first to satisfy himself 
rather than others. Thus a love of knowledge for its own 
sake remained firmly engrained in his mind through life, and 
explains much of what would othenvisc remain inexplicable 
in his literary career. 

At the age of eighteen he started for India, and arrived at 
Madras in 1783, having narrowly escaped capture^ by French 
cruisers. The times were anxious times for India, and full 
of interest to an observer of ])olitical events. In his very 
first letter from India Colebrooke thus sketches the political 
situation:— 

‘ The state of alTuirs in India seems to bear a far more favourable 
aspect than for a long time past. The peace with the Mahrattas and 
the death of ITydcr Ally, the intended invasion of Tippoo’s country by 
the Mahrattas, sufficiently removed all alarm from the country powers; 
but there are likewise accounts arrived, and which seem to be credited, 
of the defeat of Tippoo by Colonel Matthews, who commands on the 
other coast.’ 

From Madras Colebrooke proceeded, in 1783, to Calcutta, 
where he met his cider brother, already estabUshed in the 
service. His own start in official life was. delayed, and took 
place under circumstances by no means auspicious. The tone, 
both in political and private life, was at that time at its lowest 
ebb in India. Drinking, gambling, and extravagance of all 
kinds were tolerated even in the best society, and Colebrooke 
could not entirely escape the evil effects of the moral atmo¬ 
sphere in which he had to live. It is all the more remark¬ 
able that his taste for work never deserted him, and ‘that 
‘ he would retire to his midnight Sanskrit studies unaffected 
‘ by the excitement of the gambling-table.’ It was not till 
1786—a year after Warren Hastings had left India that he 
received his first official appointment, as Assistant Collector 
of Revenue in Tirhut. His father seems to have advised 
him from the first to be assiduous in acquiring the vernacular 
languages, and we find him at an early period of his Indian 
career thus writing on this subject: ‘ The one, and that the 
‘ most necessary. Moors (now called Hindustani), by not 
* being written, bars all close application; the other, Persian, 

^ is too dry to entice, and is so seldom of any use, that I seelc 
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* its acquisition very leisurely.’ He asked his father in turn 
to send him the Greek and Latin classics, evidently intending 
to carry on his old favourite studies, rather than begin a new 
career as an Oriental scholar. For a time he seemed, indeed, 
deeply disappointed with his life in India, and his prospects 
were anything but encouraging. But although he seriously 
thought of throwing up his position and returning to Eng¬ 
land, he Avas busy nevertheless in elaborating a scheme for 
the better regulation of the Indian service. His chief idea 
Avas, that the three functions of the civil service—the com¬ 
mercial, the revenue, and the diplomatic—should be sepa¬ 
rated ; that each branch should be presided over by an inde¬ 
pendent board, and that those Avho had qualified themseh'es 
for one branch should not be transferred to another. Curiously 
enough, he lived to prove by his OAvn example the applica¬ 
bility of the old system, being himself transferred from the 
revenue department to a judgeship, then employed on an 
important diplomatic inisfion, and lastly raised to a seat in 
Council, and acquitting himself Avell in each of these different 
employments. After a time his discontent seems to have 
vanished. He quietly settled doAvn to his Avork in collecting 
the revenue of Tirhut; and his official duties soon became 
so absorbing, that he found little time for projecting reforms 
of the Indian Civil Service. 

Soon also his Oriental studies gave him a ucav interest in the 
country and the peo]»le. The first allusions to Oriental lite¬ 
rature occur in a letter dated Patna, December 10, 1786. It is 
addressed to his father, AA'ho had desired some information con¬ 
cerning the religion of the Hindus. Colebrooke’s own interest 
in Sanskrit literature Avas from the first scientific rather than 
literary. His love of mathematics and astronomy made him 
anxious to find out Avhat the Brahmans had achieved in these 
branches of knoAvledge. It is surprising to see how correct 
is the first communication Avhich he sends to his father on 
the four modes of reckoning time adopted by Hindu astrono¬ 
mers, and which he seems chiefly to have drawn from Persian 
sources. The passage (pp. 23-26) is too long to be given 
here, but Ave recommend it to the careful attention of 
Sanskrit scholars, who Avill find it more accurate than Avhat 
has but lately been written on the same subject. Colebrooke 
treated, again, of the different measures of time in his essay 
‘ On Indian Weights and Measures,’ published in the * Asiatic 
‘ Researches,’ 1798; and in stating the rule for finding the 
planets which preside over .the day, called Hard, he was the 
first to point out the coincidence between that expression and 
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our name for the twent} -fourth part of the day. In one of 
the notes to his Dissertation on the Algebra of the Hindus he 
showed that this and other astrological terms were evidently 
borrowed by the Hindus from the Greeks, or other extemd 
sources ; and in a manuscript note published for the first time 
by Sir E. Colebrooke, ive find him following up the same 
subject, and calling attention to the fact that the word Hora 
occurs in the Sanskrit vocabulary— ihe^Medim-Kosha, and bears 
there, among other significations, that of the rising of a sign 
of the zodiac, or half a sign. This, as he remarks, is in 
diuimal motion one hour, thus confirming the connexion 
between the Indian and European significations of the word. 

While he thus felt attracted towards the study of Oriental 
literature by his own scientific interests, it seems that Sanskrit 
literature and poetry by themselves had no charms for him. On 
the contrary, he declares himself repelled by the false taste of 
Oriental writers ; and he speaks very slightingly of ‘ the 
‘ amateurs who do not seek the ^quisition of useful know- 
‘ ledge, but would only ■wish to attract notice, without the 
‘ labour of deserving it, which is readily accomplished by an 
‘ ode from the Persian, an apologue from the Sanskrit, or a 
‘ song from some unheard-of dialect of Hinduee, of which the 
‘ amateur favours the public with a free translation, wnthout 
‘ understanding the original, as you ■will immediately be con- 
‘ vinced, if you peruse that repository of nonsense, the Asiatic 
‘ Miscellany.’’ He makes one exception, however, in favour of 
Wilkins. ‘ I have never yet seen any book,’ he writes, ' which 
‘ can be depended on for information concerning the real 

* opinions of the Hindus, except Wilkins’s Bhagvat Geeta. 

‘ That gentleman w'as Sanskrit mad, and has more materials 
‘ and more general knowledge respecting the Hindus than any 
‘ other foreigner ever acquired since the days of Pythagoras.’ 
Arabic, too, did not tlicn find much more favour in his eyes 
than Sanskrit. ‘ Thus much,’ he ■w'rites, ‘ I am induced to 
‘ believe, that the Arabic language is of more diflScult acqui- 
‘ sition than Latin, or even than Greek; and, although it may 
‘ be concise and nervous, it will not reward the labour of the 
‘ student, since, in the works of science, he can find nothing 
‘ new, and, in those of literature, he could not avoid feeling 
‘ his judgment offended by the false taste in which they are 
' written, and his imagination being heated by the glow of 
‘ their imagery. A few dry facts might, however, reward the 

* literary drudge.’ 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether Colebrooke would ever 
have overcome these prejudices, had it not been for his father’s 
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exhortations. In 1789 Colebrooke was transferred from Tir- 
but to Purneah; and such was his interest in his new and 
more responsible office, that, according to his own expression, 
he felt for it all the solicitude of a young author. Engrossed 
in his work, a ten years’ settlement of some of the districts of 
his new collectorship, he writes to his father in July 1790:— 

' The religion, manners, natural history, traditions, and arts of this 
country may, certainly, furnish subjects on which my communications 
might, perhaps, be not uninteresting; but to offer anything deserving 
of attention would require a season of leisure to collect and digest 
information. Engaged in a public and busy scene, my mind is wholly 
engrossed by the cares and duties of my station; in vain I seek, for 
relaxation’s sake, to direct my thoughts to other subjects; matters of 
business constantly recur. It is for this cause that I have occasionally 
apologised for a dearth of subjects, having no occuiTences to relate, and 
the matters which occupy my attention being uninteresting as a 
subject of correspondence,’ 

When, after a time, the ho])e of distinguishing himself 
impelled Colebrooke to new exertions, and he determined to 
become an author, the subject which he chose was not anti¬ 
quarian or philosophical, but purely practical. 

‘ Translations,’ he writes, in 1790, ‘arc for those who rather need to 
fill their purses than gratify their ambition. For original comjiositions 
»on Oriental history and sciences is required more reading in the 
literature of the East than I possess, or am likely to attiiin. My 
subject should be connected with those matters to which my attention 
is professionally led. One subject is, I believe, yet untouched—the 
agriculture of Bengal. On this I have been curious of information ; 
and, having obtained some, I am now pursuing inquiries with some 
degree of regularity. I wish for your opinion, whether it would be 
worth while to reduce into form the information which may be ob¬ 
tained on a subject necessarily dry, and which (curious, perhaps) is, 
certainly, useless to English readers.’ 

Among the subjects of which he wishes to treat in this 
work we find some of antiquarian interest, e. g., what castes of 
Hindus are altogether forbid cultivating, and what castes have 
religious prejudices against the culture of particular articles. 
Others are purely technical; for instance, the question of 
the succession and mixture of crops. He states tliat the 
Hindus have some traditional maxims on tlie succession of 
crops to which they rigidly adhere; and with regard to mix¬ 
ture, he observes that two, three, or even four different 
articles are sown in the same field, and gathered successively, 
as they ripen ; that they are sometimes all sown on the same 
day, sometimes at different periods, &c. 

His letters now become more and more interesting, and 
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they generally contain some fragments which show us how the 
sphere of his inquiries became more and more extended. We 
find (p. 39) observations on the Psylli of Egypt and the snake- 
chairmers of India, on the Sikhs (p. 45), on human sacrifices 
in India (j). 46). The spirit of inquiry which had been 
kindled by Sir W. Jones, more particularly since the founda¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, had evidently 
reached Colebrooke. It is difficult to fix the exact date when he 
began the study of Sanskrit. He seems to have taken it up and 
left it again in despair several times. In 1793 he was removed 
from Piimcah to Nattore. From that place he sent to his father 
the first volumes of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ published by the 
members of the Asiatic Society. He drew his father’s atten¬ 
tion to some articles in them, which would seem to prove that 
the ancient Hindus possessed a knowledge of Egypt and of 
the Jews, but he adds: ‘ No historical light can be expected 
‘ from Sanskrit literature; but it may, nevertheless, be curious, 
‘ if not useful, to publish such of their legends as seem to 
‘ resemble others kuoAvn to European mythology.’ The first 
glimmering of comparative mythology in 1793 ! 

Again he Avrites in 1793, ^In my Sanskrit studies, I do not 
‘ confine myself now to particular subjects, but skim the surface 
^ of all their sciences. I will subjoin, for your amusement, some 
" remarks on subjects treated in the Researches.” ’ 

What the results of that skimming Avere, and hoAv far more 
philosojdiical his appreciation of Hindu literature had then 
become, may be seen from the end of the same letter, Avritten 
from Rajshahi, December 6, 1793 :— 

‘ Upon the Avliole, whatCA’-er may be the true antiquity of this 
nation, AA^hether their mytliology be a corruption of the pure deism Ave 
find in their books, or tlieir dtdsm a refinement from gross idolatry; 
whether their religious and moral precepts have been engrafted on the 
elegant philosophy of the Nyiiya and Mimansa, or this philosophy been 
refined on the plainer text of the Veda; the Hindu is the moat ancient 
nation of Avhich we have valuable remains, and has been surpassed by 
none in refinement and civilisation; tliough the utmost pitch of re¬ 
finement to which it ever arrived preceded, in time, the dawn of 
civilisation in any other nation of which we have even the name in 
history. The further our literary inquiries are extended here, the 
more vast and stupendous is the scene which opens to us; at the same 
time that the true and &lse, the sublime and die puerile, wisdom and 
absurdity, are so intermixed, that, at every step, we have to smile at 
folly, while we admire and acknowledge the philosophical truth, 
though couched in obscure allegory and puerile fiible.’ 

In 1794 Colebrooke presented to the Asiatic Society his first 
papeTj ‘ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’ and he 
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told his father at the same time, that he meant to pursue his 
Sanskrit inquiries diligently, and in a spirit which seems to 
have guided all his work through life: ‘ The only caution,’ he 
says, 'which occurs to me is, not to hazai'd in publication 
' anything crude or imperfect, which would injure my rej)uta- 
' tion as a man of letters; to avoid this, the precaution may be 
‘ taken of submitting my manuscripts to private perusal.’ 

Colebrooke might indeed from that time have become alto¬ 
gether devoted to the study of Sanskrit, had not his political 
^clings been strongly roused by the new Charter of the East 
India Company, which, instead of sanctioning reforms long 
demanded by political economists, confirmed nearly all the old 
privileges of their trade. Colebrooke was a free-trader by 
conviction, and because he had at heart the interests both of 
India and of England. It is quite gratifying to find a man, 
generally so cold and prudent as Colebrooke, warm with indig¬ 
nation at the folly and injustice of the policy carried out by 
England with regard to her Indian subjects. He knew very 
well that it was personally dangerous for a covenanted servant 
to discuss and attack the privileges of the Company, but he 
felt that he ought to think and act, not merely as the servant 
of a commercial company, but as the servant of the British 
Government. He wished, even at that early time, that India 
* should become an integral portion of the British Empire, and 
cease to be, as soon as possible, a mere api)endage, yielding 
a large commercial revenue. He was encouraged in these 
views by Mr. Anthony Lambert, and the two friends at last 
decided to embody their views in a work, which they privately 
printed, under the title of ‘ Bemarks on the Present State of 
‘ the Husbandry and Commerce of Bengal.’ Colebrooke, as 
we know, had paid considerable attention to the subject of 
husbandry, and he now contributed much of the material 
which he had collected for a purely didactic work, to this con¬ 
troversial and political treatise. He is likewise responsible, and 
he never tried to shirk that responsibility, for most of the 
advanced financial theories which it contains. The volume 
was sent to England, and submitted to the Prime Minister 
of the day and several other persons of influence. It seems 
to have produced an impression in the quarters most concerned, 
hut it was considered prudent to stop its further circulation 
on account of the dangerous free-trade principles, which it 
supported with powerful arguments. Colebrooke had left the 
discretion of publishing the work in England to his friends, 
and he cheerfully submitted to their decision. He himself, 
however, never ceased to advocate the most liberal financial 
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opinions, and being considered by those in power in Leaden- 
hall Street as a dangerous young man, his advancement in 
India became slower than it would otherwise have been. 

A man of Colebrooke’s power, however, was too useful to 
the Indian Government to be passed over altogether, and 
though his career was neither rapid nor brilliant, it was never¬ 
theless most successful. Just at the time when Sir W. Jones 
had suddenly died, Colebrooke was removed from the revenue 
to the judicial branch of the Indian service, and there was no 
man in India, except Colebrooke, who could carry on' the 
work which Sir W. Jones had left unfinished, viz. ‘ the Digest 
‘ of Hindu and Mohammedan Laws.’ At the instance of 
Warren Hastings, a clause had been inserted in the Act of 
1772, providing that ‘Maulavies and Pundits should attend 
‘ the Courts, to expound the law and assist in passing the 
‘ decrees.’ In all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, caste, 
and religious usages and institutions, the ancient laws of the 
Hindus were to m followed, and for that purpose a body of 
laws from their own books had to be compiled. Under the 
direction of Warren Hastings, nine Brahmans had been com¬ 
missioned to draw up a code, which ap{)eared in 1776, under 
the title of ‘ Code of Gentoo Laws.’ * It had been originally 
compiled in Sanskrit, then translated into Persian, and from 
that into English. As that code, however, was very imperfect. 
Sir W. Jones had urged on the Govemment the necessity of a 
more complete and authentic compilation. Texts were to be col¬ 
lected, after the model of Justinian’s Pandects, from law-books 
of approved authority, and to be digested according to a scien¬ 
tific analysis, with references to original authors. The task 
of arranging the text-books and compiling the new code fell 
chiefly to a learned Pundit, Jagannatha, and the task of 
translating it was now, after the death of Sir W. Jones, 
undertaken by Colebrooke. This task was no easy one, and 
could hardly be carried out without the help of really learned 
pundits. Fortunately Colebrooke was removed at the time 
when he undertook this work to Mirzapur, close to Benares, 
the seat of Brahmanical learning, in the north of India, and 
the seat of a Hindu college. Here Colebrooke found not 
oidy rich collections of San^rit MSS., but likewise a number 
of law pundits, who could solve many of the difficulties which 


• The word Gentoo, which was commonly applied in the last 
century to the Hindus, is according to Wilson derived from the Por¬ 
tuguese word gentio, gentile or heathen. The word caste, too, comes 
from the same source. 
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he had to encounter in the translation of Jagannatha’s Digest. 
After two years of incessant labour, we find Colebrooke on 
January 3, 1797, announcing the completion of his task, 
which at once established his position as the best Sanskrit 
scholar of the day. Oriental studies were at that time in the 
ascendant in India. A dictionary was being compiled, and 
several grammars were in preparation. Types also had been 
cut, and for the first time Sanskrit texts issued from the press 
in Devan^ari letters. Native scholars, too, began to feel a 
pride in the revival of their ancient literature. The Brahmans, 
as Colebrooke writes, were by no means averse to instruct 
strangers; they did not even conceal from him the most sacred 
texts of the Veda. Colebrooke’s Essays on the Beligious 
Ceremonies of the Hindus, which appeared in the fifth volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches ’ in the same year as his trans¬ 
lation of the Digest, show very clearly that he had found ex¬ 
cellent instructors, and had been initiated in the most sacred 
literature of the Brahmans. An important paper on the Hindu 
schools of law seems to date from the same i)eriod, and shows 
a familiarity, not only with the legal authorities of India, but 
with the Avhole structure of the traditional and sacred literature 
of the Brahmans, which but few Sanskrit scholars could lay 
claim to even at the present day. In the fifth volume of the 
‘ Asiatic Researches ’ appeared also his essay ‘ On Indian 
‘ Weights and Measures,’ and his ‘ Enumeration of Indian 
‘ Classes.’ A short, but thoughtful memorandum on the origin 
of caste, written during that jicriod, and printed for the first 
time in his ‘ Life,’ •will be read with Interest by all who are 
acquainted with the diflPerent views of living scholars on this 
important subject. 

Colebrookc’s idea was that the institution of caste was not 
artificial or conventional, but that it began with the simple 
division of freemen and slaves, which we find among all ancient 
nations. This division, as he supposes, existed among the 
Hindus before they settled in India. It became positive law 
after their emigration from the northern mountains into India, 
and was there adapted to the new state of the Hindus, settled 
among the aborigines. The class of slaves or Sudras con¬ 
sisted of those who came into India in that degraded state, 
and those of the aborigines who submitted and were spared. 
Menial offices and mechanical labour were deemed unworthy 
of freemen in other countries besides India, and it cannot 
therefore appear strange that the class of the Sudras com¬ 
prehended in India both servants and mechanics, both Hindus 
and emancipated aborigines. The class of freemen included 
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originally the priest, the soldier, the merchant, and the hus¬ 
bandman. It was divided into three orders, the Brdhinanas^ 
Kshatriyasy and Vaisyasy the last comprehending merchants 
and husbandmen indiscriminately, being the yeomen of the 
country and the citizens of the town. According to Cole- 
brook e’s opinion, the Kshatriyas consisted originally of kings 
and their descendants. It was the order of princes, rather 
than of mere soldiers. The Brdhmanas comprehended no 
more than the descendants of a few religious men who, by 
superior knowledge and the austerity of their lives, had gained 
an ascendency over the people. Neither of these orders was 
originally very numerous, and their j)romincnce gave no offence 
to the far more powerful body of the citizens and yeomen. 

When legislators began to give their sanction to this social 
system, tlicir chief ol>jcct seems to have been to guard against 
too great a confusion of the four orders—the two orders of 
nobility, the sacerdotal and the princely, and the two orders 
of the people, the citizens and the slaves, by either prohibiting 
intermarriage, or by degrading the offspring of alliances be¬ 
tween members of different orders. If men of superior mai'ried 
women of inferior, but next adjoining, rank, the offspring of 
their marriage sank to the rank of their mothers, or obtained 
a position intermediate between the two. The children of 
such marriages were distinguished by separate titles. Thus, 
the son of a Brdhmana by a Kshatriya w^oman was called 
Murdhdhhishiktay which implies royalty. They formed a dis¬ 
tinct tribe of princes or military nobility, and were by some 
reckoned superior to the Kshatriya, The son of a Brdhmana 
by a Vaimja woman was a Vaidya or Amhashtha\ the off¬ 
spring of a Kshatriya by a Vaisya was a Mahishya, forming 
two tribes of respectable citizens. But if a greater dispro¬ 
portion of rank existed between the parents—if, for instance, 
a Jirahmana married a Sudra, the offspring of their marriage, 
the Nishada, suffered gi’eater social penalties; he became 
impure, notwithstanding the nobility of his father. Marriages, 
again, between women of superior with men of inferior rank 
were considered more objectionable than marriages of men of 
superior with women of inferior rank, a sentiment which con¬ 
tinues to the present day. 

"What is peculiar to the social system, as sanctioned by 
Hindu legislators, and gives it its artificial character, is their 
attempt to ])rovide by minute regulations for the rank to be 
assigned to new tribes, and to point out professions suitable to 
that rank. The tribes had each an internal government, and 
professions naturally formed themselves into companies. From 
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this source, while the corporations imitated the regulations of 
tribes, a nuiltituJe of new and arbitrary tribes sprang up, the 
origin of which, as assigned by Manu and other legislators, 
was probably, as Colebrook admits, more or less fanciful. 

In his ^ Bemarks on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce 
' of Bengal,’ the subject of caste in its bearing on the social 
improvement of the Indian nation was likewise treated by 
Colebrooke. In reply to the erroneous views then prevalent 
as to the supposed barriers which caste placed against the free 
development of the Hindus, he writes:— 

‘ An erroneous doctrine has been started, as if the great population 
of these provinces could not avail to effect improvements, notwith¬ 
standing opportunities afforded by an increased demand lor particular 
manufactures or for raw produce ; because, “ professions are hereditary 
among the Hindus ; the offspring of men of one calling do not intrude 
“ into any other; professions are confined to hereditary descent; and 
“ the produce of an}’ particular manufacture cannot be extended ac- 
cording to the increase of the demand, but must depend upon the 
“ population of the caste, or tribe, winch works on that manufacture: 

“ or, in other words, if the demand for any article should exceed the 
ability of the number of workmen who produce it, the deficiency 
“ cannot be supplied by calling in assistance from other tribes.” 

‘ In opposition to this unfounded 02 )inion, it is necessfuy that we not 
only show, as has been already done, that the population is actmilly 
sulficient for great improvement, but we must also prove, tliat pro¬ 
fessions are not separated by an impassable line, and that the popu¬ 
lation affords a sufficient number whose religious prejudices j)erniit, 
and whose inclination leads them to engage in, those occupations * 
through which the desired improvement may be effected, 

‘ The JIuselmans, to whom the argument above quoted cannot in 
any manner be applied, bear no inconsiderable proportion to the 
whole population. Other descriptions of people, not governed by 
Hindu institutions, are found among the inhabitants of those i)rovincea: 
in regard to these, also, the objection is irrelevant. The Hiiidiis 
themselves, to whom the doctrine which we combat is meant to be 
applied, cannot exceed nine-tenths of the population; probably, they 
do not bear so great a proportion to the other tribes. They are, as is 
well known, divided into four grand classes; but the three first of 
them are much less numerous than the Sudra. The aggregate of 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, and Naisya may amount, at the most, to a fifth 
of the population ; and even these are not absolutely restricted to their 
own appointed occupations. Commerce and agriculture are univer¬ 
sally permitted; and, under the designation of servants of the other 
three tribes, the Sudras seem to be allowed to prosecute any manu¬ 
facture. 

* In this tribe are included not only the true Sudras, but also the 
several castes whose origin is ascribed to the promiscuous intercourse of 
the four classes. To these, also, their several occupations were as¬ 
signed; but neither are they restricted, by rigopous injunctions, to 
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their own appointed occupations. For any person unable to procure a 
subsistence by the exercise of his own profession may earn a livelihood 
in the calling of a subordinate caste, within certain limits in the scale 
of relative precedence assigned to each; and no forfeiture is now in¬ 
curred by his intruding into a superior profession. It was, indeed, the 
duty of the Hindu magistrate to restrain the encroachments of inferior 
tribes on the occupations of superior castes; but, under a foreign 
government, this restraint has no existence. 

‘ In practice, little attention is paid to the limitations to which we 
have here alluded : daily observation shows even Briihmanas exercis¬ 
ing tlie menial profession of a Sudra. We are aware that every casto 
forms itself into clubs, or lodges, consisting of the several individuals 
of that caste residing within a small distance ; and that these clubs, or 
lodges, govern themselves by particular rules and customs, or by laws. 
But, though some restrictions and limitations, not founded on religious 
prejudices, are found among their by-laws, it may be received, as a 
general maxim, that the occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled 
merely to a preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, is 
open to every description of persons; and the discouragement arising 
from religious prejudices is not greater than what exists in Great 
Britain from the effects of municipal and corporation laws. In Bengal, 
the numbers of people actually willing to apply to any particular oc¬ 
cupation are sufBcient for tlie unlimited extension of any manufacture. 

‘ If these facts and observations be not considered as a conclusive 
refutation of the unfounded assertion made on this subject, we must 
appeal to the experience of every gentleman who may have resided 
in the pi'ovinces of Bengal, whether a change of occupation and pro¬ 
fession does not frequently and indefinitely occur ? Whether Briih- 
manas are not employed in the most servile offices? And whether 
the Sudra is not seen elevated to situations of respectability and im¬ 
portance ? In sliort, whether the assertion above quoted be not 
altogether destitute of foundation ? ’ 

It is much to be regretted that studies so auspiciously begun 
were suddenly interrupted by a diplomatic mission, which 
called Colehrooke away from Mirzapur, and retained him from 
1798-1801 at Nagpur, the capital of Berar. Colehrooke 
himself had by this time discovered that, however distin¬ 
guished his public career might be, his lasting fame must 
depend on his Sanskrit studies. We find him even at Nagpur 
continuing his literary work, particularly tlie compilation and 
translation of a Supplementary Digest. He also prepared, as 
far as this was possible in the midst of diplomatic avocations, 
some of his most important contributions to the ^ Asiatic 
^ Researches,’ one on Sanskrit prosody, which did not appear 
till 1808, and was then styled an essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetry; one on the Vedas, another on Indian Theogonies (not 
published), and a critical treatise on Indian plants. At last, 
m May 1801, he left Nagpur to return to his post at Mirzapur. 
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Shortly afterwards he was summoned to Calcutta, and ap¬ 
pointed a member of the newly constituted Court of Appeal. 
He at the same time accepted the honorary post of Professor 
of Sanskrit at the college recently established at Fort William, 
without, however, taking an active part in the teaching of 
pupils. He seems to have been a director of studies rather 
than an actual professor, but he rendered valuable service as 
examiner in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani, and Persian. In 
1801 appeared his essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, 
which shows how well he had qualified himself to act as pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit, and how well, in addition to the legal and 
sacred literature of the Brahmans, he had mastered the lelles 
lettres of India also, which at first, as we saw, had rather re¬ 
pelled him by their extravagance and want of taste. 

And here we have to take note of a fact which has never 
been mentioned in the history of the science of language— 
viz., that Colebrooke at that early time devoted considerable 
attention to the study of Comparative Philology. To judge 
from his papers, which have never been published, but which 
are still in the possession of Sir E. Colebrooke, the range of 
his comparisons was very wide, and embraced not only San¬ 
skrit, Greek, and Latin with their derivatives, but also the 
Germanic and Slavonic languages. 

The principal work, however, of this period of his life was 
his Sanskrit Grammar. Though it was never finished, it will 
always keep its place, like a classical torso, more admired in 
its unfinished state than other works which stand by its side, 
finished, yet less perfect. Sir E. Colebrooke has endeavoured 
to convey to the general reader some idea of the diflSculties 
which had to be overcome by those who, for the first time, 
approached the study of the native grammarians, particularly 
of Panini. But this grammatical literature, the 3,996 gram¬ 
matical sutras or rules, which determine every possible form of 
the Sanskrit language in a manner unthought of by the gram¬ 
marians of any other country, the glosses and commentaries, 
one piled upon the other, which are indispensable for a suc¬ 
cessful unravelling of Panini’s artful web, which start every 
objection, reasonable or unreasonable, that can be imagined, 
either against Panini himself or against his interpreters, which 
establish general principles, register every exception, and de¬ 
fend all forms apparently anomalous of the ancient Yedic 
language;—all this together is so completely sui generis, that 
those only who have themselves followed Colebrooke’s footsteps 
can appreciate the boldness of the first adventurer, and the 
perseverance of the first explorer of that literary labyrinth. 
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Colebrooke’s own Grammar of the Sanskrit language, founded 
on the works of native grammarians, has sometimes been 
accused of obscurity, nor can it be denied that for those who 
wish to acquire the elements of the language, it is almost 
useless. But those who know the materials which Colebrooke 
worked up in his grammar, will readily give him credit for 
what he has done in bringing the indigesta moles which he 
found before him into something like order. He made the 
first step, and a very considerable step it was, in translating 
the strange phraseology of Sanskrit grammarians into some¬ 
thing at least intelligible to European scholars. How it could 
have been imagined that their extraordinary grammatical 
phraseology was borrowed by the Plindus from the Greeks, or 
that its formation Avas influenced by the grammatical schools 
established among the Greeks in Bactria, is difficult to under¬ 
stand, if one possesses but the slightest acquaintance with the 
character of either system, or with their respective historical 
developments. It would be far more accurate to say that the 
Indian and Greek systems of grammar represent two opposite 
poles, exhibiting the two starting-points from which alone the 
grammar of a language can be attacked—viz., the theoretical 
and the empirical. Greek grammar begins with philosophy, 
and forces language into the categories established by logic. 
Indian grammar begins with a mere collection of facts, syste¬ 
matises (hem mechanically, and thus leads in the end to a 
system which, though marvellous for its completeness and per¬ 
fection, is nevertheless, from a higher point of view, a mere 
triumph of scholastic pedantry. 

Colebrouke’s grammar, even in its unfinished state, ivill 
always be the best introduction to a study of the native gram¬ 
marians—a study indispensable to every sound Sanskrit scholar. 
In accuracy of statement it still holds the first place among 
European grammars, and it is only to be regretted that the 
references to Panini and other grammatical authorities, which 
existed in Colebrooke’s manuscript, should have been left out 
when it came to be printed. The modem school of Sanskrit 
students has entirely reverted to Colebrooke’s views on the 
importance of a study of the native grammarians. It is no 
longer considered sufficient to know the correct forms of 
Sanskrit declension or conjugation: if challenged, we must be 
prepared to substantiate their correctness by giving chapter 
and verse from Panini, the fountain-head of Indian gr ammar . 
If Sir E. Colebrooke says that ‘ Bopp also drew deeply from 
‘ the fountain-head of Indian grammar in his subsequent 
‘ labours,’ he has been mii^informed. Bopp may have changed 
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his opinion that' the student might arrive at a critical know- 
‘ ledge of Sanskrit by an attentive study of Foster and 
‘ Wilkins, without referring to native auUiorities; ’ but he 
himself never went beyond, nor is there any evidence in his 
pubhshed works that he ever worked his way through the 
intricacies of Panini. ■ 

In addition to his grammatical studies, Colebrooke was en¬ 
gaged in several other subjects. He ■worked at the Supple¬ 
ment to the ‘ Digest of Laws.’ which assumed very large pro¬ 
portions ; he devoted some of his time to the deciphering of 
ancient inscriptions, in the hope of finding some fixed points in 
the history of India; he undertook to supply the Oriental 
synonymes for Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora Indies ’—a most laborious 
task, requiring a knowledge of botany as well as an intimate 
acquaintance with Oriental languages. In 1804 and 1805, 
while preparing his classical essay on the Vedas for the press, 
■\ve find him approaching the study of the religion of Buddha. 
In all these varied researches, it is most interesting to observe 
the difference between him and all the other contributors to 
the * Asiatic Researches ’ at that time. They were all carried 
away by theories or enthusiasm; they were all betrayed into 
.assertions or conjectures which proved unfounded. Colebrooke 
alone, the most hardworking and most comprehensive student, 
never allows one word to esca])e his pen for which he has not 
cliapter and verse; and when he speaks of the treatises of Sir 
W. Jones, Wilford, and others, he readily admits that they 
contain curious matter, but as he expresses himself, * very little 
‘ conviction.’ When speaking of his o^Vn work, as, for in- 
stiince, what he had -written on the Vedas, he writes: ‘I 
‘ imagine my treatise on the Vedas will be thought curious ; 

‘ but, like the rest of my publications, little interesting to the 
‘ general reader.’ 

In 1805 Colebrooke became President of the Court of 
Appeal—a high, and, as it would seem, lucrative post, which 
made him unwilling to aspire to any other appointment. His 
leisure, though more limited than before, was devoted, as 
formerly, to his favourite studies; and in 1807 he accepted 
the presidency of the Asiatic Society—a post never before or 
after filled so worthily. He not only contributed himself 
several articles to the * Asiatic Researches,’ published by the 
Society, viz., ‘ On the Sect of Jina,’ ‘ On the Indian and 
‘ Arabic Divisions of the Zodiack,’ and ‘ On the Frankincense 
‘ of the Ancients; ’ but he encouraged also many useful literary* 
undertakings, and threw out, among other things, an idea 
■which has tut lately been carried out, viz., a Catalogue raisonne 
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of all that is extant in Asiatic litsrature. His own studies 
became more and more concentrated on the most ancient 
literature of India, the Vedas, and the question of their real 
antiquity led him again to a more exhaustive examination of 
the astronomical literature of the Brahmans. In all these 
researches, which were necessarily of a somewhat conjectural 
character, Colebrooke was guided by his usual caution. In¬ 
stead of attempting, for instance, a free and more or less 
divinatory translation of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, he 
began Avith the tedious but inevitable work of exploring the 
native commentaries. No one who has not seen his MSS., 
noAv preserved at the India Office, and the marginal notes 
Avith Avhich the folios of Siiyana’s commentary are eovered, 
can form any idea of the conscientiousness Avith which he 
collected the materials for his essay. He Avas by no means a 
blind follower of Sayana, or a believer in tlie infallibility of 
traditional interpretation. The question on Avhich so much 
useless ingenuity has since been expended, Avhether in trans¬ 
lating the Veda Ave should be guided by native authorities or 
by the rules of critical scholarshij), must have seemed to him, 
as to every sensible person, ansAvered as soon as it was asked. 
He answered it by setting to work patiently, in order to find 
out, first, all that could be learnt from native scholars, and 
afterAvards to form his own opinion. His experience as a 
]>ractical man, his judicial frame of mind, his freedom from 
literary vanity, kept him, here as elscAvhere, from falling into 
the pits of learned pedantry. It Avill seem almost incredible 
to later generations that German and English scholars should 
have wasted so much of their time in trying to prove, either 
that Ave should take no notice whatever of the traditional 
interpretation of the Veda, or that, in folloAving it, we should 
entirely surrender our right of private judgment. Yet that is 
the controversy Avhich has occupied of late years some of our 
best Sanskrit scholars, Avhich has filled our journals with 
articles as full of learning as of acrimony, and has actually 
divided the students of the history of ancient religion into* two 
hostile camps. Colebrooke knew that he had more useful 
work before him than to discuss the infallibility of fallible 
interpreters—a question handled with greater ingenuity by 
the Maimansaka philosophers than by any living casuists. He 
wished to leave substantial work behind him; and though he 
claimed no freedom from error for himself, yet he felt conscious 
of haAung done all his work carefully and honestly, and was 
willing to leave it, such as it was, to the judgment of his 
contemporaries and of posterity. Once only during the whole 
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of his life did he allow himself to be drawn into a literary 
controversy; and here, too, he must have felt what most 
men feel in the end—that it would have been better if he had 
not engaged in it. The subject of the controversy was the 
antiquity and originality of Hindu astronomy. Much had 
been written for and against it by various writers, but by most 
of them without a full command of the necessary evidence. 
Colebrooke himself maintained a doubtful attitude. He began, 
as usual, with a careful study of the sources at that time 
available, with translations of Sanskrit treatises, wdth astro¬ 
nomical calculations and verifications; but, being unable to 
satisfy himself, he abstained from giving a definite opinion. 
Bentley, who had publislied a paper in which the antiquity 
and originality of Hindu astronomy •were totally denied, 
was probably aware that Colebrooke was not convinced by 
his arguments. When, therefore, an adverse criticism of his 
views appeared in the first number of our Review, Bentley 
jumped at the conclusion that it was written or inspired by 
Colebroke. Hence arose his animosity M’hich lasted for many 
years, and vented itself from time to time in virulent abuse-of 
Colebrooke, whom Bentley accused not only of unintentional 
error, but of wilful misrepresentation and unfair suppres¬ 
sion of the truth. Colebrooke ought to have known that 
in the republic of letters scholars are sometimes brought 
into strange society. Being what he was, he need not— 
nay, he ought not—^to have noticed such literary rowdyism. 
But as the point at issue was of deep interest to him, and 
as he hmself had a much higher opinion of Bentley's real merits 
than his reviewer, he at last vouchsafed an answer in the 
^ Asiatic Journal ’ of March, 1826. With regard to Bentley’s 
personalities, he says:—^ I never spoke nor wrote of Mr. 
‘ Bentley with disrespect, and I gave no provocation for the 
^ tone of his attack on me.’ As to the question itself, he sums 
up his position with simplicity and dignity. ' I have been no 
' favourer,’ he writes, ‘ nor advocate of Indian astronomy. I 

• have endeavoured to lay before the public, in an intelligible 

* form, the fruit of my researches concerning it. I have re- 
' peatedly noticed its imperfections, and have been ready to 
‘ admit that it has been no scanty borrower as to theory.’ 

Colebrooke’s stay in India was a long one. He arrived 
there in 1782, when only seventeen years of age, and he left 
it in 1815, at the age of fifty. During all this time we see 
him iminterruptedly engaged in his oflScial work, and devoting 
all his leisure to literary labour. The results which we have 
noticed so far, were already astonishing, and quite sufficient to 
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form a solid basis of, bis literary fame. But we have by no 
means exhausted the roll of his works. We saw that a supple¬ 
ment to the ‘ Digest of Laws ’ occupied him for several years. 
In it he proposed to recast the whole title of inheritance, so 
imperfectly treated in the ^ Digest ’ which he translated, and 
supplement it with a series of compilations on the several heads 
pf Criminal Law, Pleading, and Evidence, as treated by Indian 
jurists. In a letter to Sir T. Strange he speaks of the 
Sanskrit text as complete, and of the translation as con¬ 
siderably advanced; but it was not till 1810 that he published, 
as a first instalment, his translation of two important treatises 
on inheritance, representing the views of different schools on 
this subject. Much of the material which he collected with a 
view of improving the administration of law in India, and 
bringing it in harmony with the legal traditions of the country, 
remained unpublished, partly because his labours were an¬ 
ticipated by timely reforms, partly because his official duties 
became too onerous to allow him to finish his work in a manner 
satisfactory to himself. 

But although the bent of Colebrooke’s mind was originally 
scientific, and the philological researches which have conferred 
the greatest lustre on his name grew insensibly beneath his 
pen, the services he rendered to Indian jurisprudence would 
deserve the highest praise and gratitude if he had no other 
title to fame. Among his earlier studies he had applied himself 
to the Boman law with a zeal uncommon among Englishmen 
of his standing, and he has left behind him a treatise on the 
Koman Law of Contracts. When he directed the same powers 
of investigation to the sources of Indian law he found every¬ 
thing in confusion. The texts and glosses were various and 
confused. The local customs which abound in India had 
not been discriminated. Printing was of course unknown to 
these texts; and as no supreme judicial intelligence and autho¬ 
rity existed to give unity to the whole system, nothing could 
be more perplexing than the state of the^ law. From this 
chaos Colebrooke brought forth order and light. The publi¬ 
cation of the ‘ Dhaya-bhaga,’ as the cardinal exposition of 
the law of inheritance, which is the basis of Hindu society, 
laid the foundation of no less a work than the revival of Hindu 
jurisprudence, which had been overlaid by the Mahomedan 
conquest. On this foundation a superstructure has now been 
raised by the combined eflTorts of Indian and English lawyers: 
but the authority which is to this day most frequently invoked 
as one of conclusive weight and learning is that of Colebrooke. 
By the collection and revision of the ancient texts which would 
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probably have been lost without his intervention, he became 
in some degree the legislator of India. 

In 1807 he had been promoted to a seat in Council—the 
highest honour to which a civilian, at the end of his career, 
could asj)ire. The five years’ tenure of his ofiSce coincided 
very nearly with Lord Minto’s Governor-Generalship of 
India. During these five years the scholar became more and 
more merged in the statesman. His marriage also took place 
at the same time, which was destined to be happy, bvit short. 
Two months after his wife’s death he sailed for England, 
determined to devote the rest of his life to the studies which 
had become dear to him, and which, as he now felt himself, 
were to secure to him the honourable place of the father and 
founder of true Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. Though his 
earliest tastes still attracted him strongly towards physical 
science, and though, after his return to England, he devoted 
more time than in India to astronomical, botanical, chemical, 
and geological researches, yet, as an author, he remained true 
to his vocation as a Sanskrit scholar, and he added some of 
the most important works to the long list of his Oriental 
publications. How high an estimate he enjoyed among the 
students of physical science is best shown by his election as 
President of the Astronomical Society, after the death of Sir 
JohuHerschel in 1822. Some of his published contributions 
to the scientific journals, chiefly on geological subjects, are said 
to be highly speculative, which is certainly not the character 
of his Oriental works. Nay, judging from the tenour of the 
^Yorks which he devoted to scholarship, we should think that 
everything he wrote on other subjects would deserve the most 
careful and unprejudiced attention, belore it was tiXVowed to be 
forgotten; and we should be glad to see a complete edition of 
all his writings, which hare a character at once so varied and 
so protounc/. 

We have stiW to mention, some of his more important 
V>Tien\^ VsfMgssk. wv 

baa xeturnto^Tv^aTid. 'ThebTstSsbis' 

* metio and Mensuration, /mm {he 

* Sciences as known to the Hindus,’ London, 1817. It is still 
the standard work on the subject, and likely to remain so, 
as an intimate knowledge of mathematics is but seldom com¬ 
bined with so complete a mastery of Sanskrit as Colebrooke 
possessed. He had been preceded by the labours of Burrow 
and E. Strachey; but it is entirely due to him that mathema¬ 
ticians are now enabled to form a clear idea of the progress 
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which the Indians had made in this branch of knowjedge, 
especially as regards indeterminate analysis. It became hence¬ 
forth firmly established that the ‘ Arabian Algebra had real 
' points of resemblance to that of the Indians, and not to that 
‘ of the Greeks; that the Diophantine analysis was only slightly 
‘ cultivated by the Arabs ; and that, finally, the Indian was 
‘ more scientific and profound than either.’ Some of the links 
in his argument, which Colehrooke himself designated as weak, 
have since been subjected to renewed criticism; but it is inter¬ 
esting to observe how here, too, hardly anything really new has 
been added by subsequent scholars. The questions of the anti¬ 
quity of Hindu mathematics—of its indigenous or foreign ori¬ 
gin, as well as the dates to be assigned to the principal Sanskrit 
writers, such as Bhaskara, Brahmagupta, Aryabhatta, &c.—are 
very much in the same state as he left them. And although 
some living scholars have tried to follow in his footsteps, as far 
as learning is concerned, they have never approached him in 
those qualities which are more essential to the discovery of 
truth than mere reading, viz., caution, fairness, and modesty. 

•Two events remain still to be noticed before we close the 
narrative of the quiet and useful years which Colehrooke spent 
in England. In 1818 he presented his extremely valuable 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. to the East India Company, and 
thus founded a treasury from which every student of Sanskrit 
has since drawn his best supplies. It may be truly said, that 
without the free access to this collection—granted to every 
scholar, English or foreign—few of the really important ])ubli- 
cations of Sanskrit texts, which have appeared during the 
last fifty years, would have been possible; so that in tliis sense 
also, deservea the title of the tonndeT of §>anskrit 

scholarship in Europe. 

The last service which be rendered to Oriental literature was 
foundation of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. He had spent a 

year at the Cape of Good Hope, iu order to superintend some 

HibisjJtvbR.bad. aenjaveA tkeve\ and. after b\& re- 
tsexn 1ft liSsnAon^ in Vd^A^lve aneeeeded ineteatln^ a society 

Isv ^ wVvlelv the Asiatic, Society 

done in India. Though he declined to become the first presi¬ 
dent, he became the director of the new society. His object 
was not only to stimulate Onental scholars living in England 
to greater exertions, but likewise to excite in the English 
public a more general interest in Oriental studies. There was 
at that time far more interest shown in France and Germany 
for the literature of the East than in England, though England 
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alone possessed an Eastern Empire. Thus we find Colebrooke 
writing in one of his letters to Professor Wilson:— 

^ Schlegel, in what he said of some of us (English Orientalists) and 
of our labours, did not purpose to be uncandid, nor to undervalue 
what has been done. In your summary of what he said you set it to 
the right account. I am not personally acquainted with him, though 
in correspondence. I do think, with him, tliat as much has not been 
done by the English as might have been expected from us. Excepting 
you and me, and two or three more, who is there that has done any¬ 
thing ! In England nobody cares about Oriental literature, or is 
likely to give the least attention to it.’ 

And again:— 

‘ I rejoice to learn that ycur great work on the Indian drama may 
be soon expected by us. I anticipate much gratification from the 
perusal. Careless and indiiferent as our countrymen are, I think, 
nevertheless, you and I may derive some complacent feelings from the 
I'eflection that, following the footsteps of Sir W. Jones, we have, with 
so little aid of collaborators, and so little encouragement, opened 
nearly every avenue, and left it to foreigners, who are taking up the 
clue we have furnished, to complete the outline of what we have 
sketched. It is some gratification to national pride that the oppor¬ 
tunity which the English have enjoyed has not been wholly un¬ 
employed.’ 

Colebrooke’s last contributions to Oriental learning, which ap¬ 
peared in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the newly-founded Royal Asiatic 
Society, consist chiefly in his masterly treatises on Hindu 
Philosophy. In 1823 he read his paper on the Sankhya sys¬ 
tem; in 1824 his paper on the iNTyaya and Yaiseshika systems; 
in 1826 his papers on the Mimansa; and, in 1827, his two papers 
on Indian Sectaries and on the Vedanta. These papers, too, 
still retain their value, unimpaired by later researches. They 
are dry, and to those not acquainted with the subject they may 
fail to give a living picture of the philosophical struggles of the 
Indian mind. But Ihe statements which lliey contain may, with 
very few exceptions, still be quoted as authoritative, while 
those who have worked their way through the same materials 
which he used for the compilation of his essays, feel most struck 
by the conciseness willi which he was able to give the results 
of his extensive reading in this, the most abstruse domain of 
Sanskrit literature. The publication of these papers on the 
schools of Indian metaphysics, which anticipate with entire 
fidelity the materialism and idealism of Greece and of modem 
thought, enabled Victor Cousin to introduce a brilliant survey 
of the philosophy of India into his Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, first delivered, we think, in 1828. Cousin knew 
and thought of Colebrooke exclusively as a metaphysician. 
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He probably cared nothing for his other labours. But as a 
metaphysician he placed him in the first rank, and never spoke 
of him without an expression of veneration, very unusual on 
the eloquent but somewhat imperious lips of the French 
I)hilosopher. 

The last years of Colebrooke’s life were full of suffering, 
both bodily and mental. He died, after a lingering illness, on 
March 10, 1837. 

To many even among those who follow the progress of 
Oriental scholarship with interest and attention, the estimate 
which we have given of Colebrooke’s merits may seem too high; 
but we doubt whether from the inner circle of Sanskrit 
scholars, any dissentient voice will be raised against our award¬ 
ing to him the first place among Sanskritists, both dead and 
living. The number of Sanskrit scholars has by this time 
become considerable, and there is hardly a country in Europe 
which may not be proud of some distinguished names. In 
India, too, a new and most useful school of Sanskrit students 
is rising, who arc doing excellent work in bringing to light the 
forgotten treasures of their country’s literature. But here we 
must, first of all, distinguish between two classes of scholars. 
There are those who have learnt enough of Sanskiit to be able 
to read texts that have been published and translated, who 
can discuss their merits and defects, correct some mistakes, and 
even produce new and more correct editions. There are others 
who venture on new ground, who devote themselves to the 
study of MSS., and who by editions of new texts, by translations 
of works hitherto untranslated, or by essays on branches of 
literature not yet explored, really add to the store of our know¬ 
ledge. Jf we speak of Colebrooke as facile princeps among 
Sanskrit scholars, we are thinking of real scholars only, and we 
thus reduce the number of those who could compete with him 
to a much smaller compass. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between those who came be¬ 
fore Colebrooke and those who came after him, and who built 
on his foundations. That among the latter class there are some 
scholars who have carried on the work begun by Colebrooke 
beyond the point where he left it, is no more than natural. It 
would be disgraceful if it were otherwise, if we had not pencr 
trated further into the intricacies of Panini, if w<e had not a 
more complete knowledge of the Indian systems of philosophy, 
if we had not discovered in the literature of the Vedic peii^ 
treasures of which Colebrooke had no idea, if we had not im¬ 
proved the standards of criticism which are to guide us in the 
critical restoration of Sanskrit texts. But in all these branches 
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of Saoskrit scholarship those who have done the best work are 
exactly those who speak most highly of Colebrookc’s labours. 
They are proud to call themselves his disciples. They would 
decline to be considered his rivals. 

There remains, therefore, in reality, only one who could be 
considered a rival of Colebrooke, and whose name is certainly 
more widely known than his, viz., Sir William Jones. It is 
by no means necessary to be unjust to him in order to be just 
to Colebrooke. First of all, he came before Colebrooke, and 
had to scale some of the most forbidding outworks of Sanskrit 
scholarship. Secondly, Sir William Jones died young, Cole¬ 
brooke lived to a good old age. Were we speaking only of 
the two men, and their personal qualities, we should readily 
admit that in some respects Sir W. Jones stood higher than 
Colebrooke. He w'as evidently a man possessed of great ori¬ 
ginality, of a highly cultivated taste, and of an exceptional 
power of assimilating the exotic beauty of Eastern poetry. 
We may go even further, and frankly admit that, possibly, 
without the impulse given to Oriental scholarship through 
Sir William Jones’s influence and example, we should never 
have counted Colebrooke’s name among the professors of 
Sanskrit. But we are here speaking not of the men, but of 
the works which they left behind; and here the difference 
between the two is enormous. The fact is, that Colebrooke 
was gifted with the critical conscience of a scholar—Sir W. 
Jones was not. Sir W. Jones could not wish for higher testi¬ 
mony in his favour than that of Colebrooke himself. Imme¬ 
diately after his death, Colebrooke wrote to his father, June, 
1794:— 

* Since I wrote to you the world has sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death of Sir W. Jones. As a judge, us a constitutional lawyer, 
and for his amiable qualities in private life, he must have been lost 
with heartfelt regret. But his loss as a literary character will be felt 
in a wider circle. It was his intention shortly to have returned to 
Europe, where the most valuable.works might have been expected 
from his pen. His premature death leaves the results of his researches 
unarranged, and must lose to the world much that was only com¬ 
mitted to memory, and much of which the notes must be unintelligible 
to those into whose hands his papers fall. It must be long before he is 
replaced in the same career of literature, if he ever is so. None of 
those who are now engaged in Oriental researches are so fully in¬ 
formed in the classical languages of the East; and I fear that, in the 
progress of their inquiries, none will be found to have such compre¬ 
hensive views.* 

And again:— 

*Youadchow we are to supplyTiis place? Indeed, but ill. Our 
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preBent and future presidents may preside with dignity and propriety; 
but who can supply his place in diligent and ingenious researches I 
Not even the combined efforts of the whole Society; and the field is 
large, and few the cultivators.’ 

Still later in life, when a reaction had set in, and the indis* 
criminate admiration of Sir W. Jones had given way to an 
equally indiscriminate depreciation of his merits, Colebrooke, 
who was then the most competent judge, Tvrites to his father:— 

‘ As for the other point you mention, the use of a translation by 
Wilkins, without acknowledgment, I can bear testimony that Sir W. 
Jones’s own labours in Manu sufficed without the aid of a translation. 
He had carried an interlineary Latin version through all the difficult 
chapters; he had read the original three times through, and he had 
carefully studied the commentaries. This I know, because it appears 
clearly so from the copies of Manu and his commentators which Sir 
William used, and which I have seen. I must think that he paid a 
sufficient compliment to Wilkins, when he said, that without liis aid 
he should never have learned Sanskrit. I observe with regret a 
growing disposition, here and in England, to depreciate Sir W. Jones’s 
merits. It has not hitherto shown itself beyond private circles and 
conversation. Should the same disposition be manifested in print, I 
shall think myself bound to bear public testimony to his attainments 
in Sanskrit.’ 

Such candid appreciation of the merits of Sir W. Jones, con¬ 
veyed in a private letter, and coming from the pen of the only 
j)erson then competent to judge both of the strong and the 
weak points in the scholarship of Sir William Jones, ought to 
caution us against any inconsiderate judgment. Yet we do not 
hesitate to declare that, as Sanskrit scholars. Sir William 
Jones and Colcbrooke cannot be compared. Sir William had 
explored a few -fields only, Colebrooke had surveyed almost the 
whole domain of Sanskrit literature. Sir William was able to 
read fragments of epic poetry, a play, and the laws of Manu. 
But the really difficult works, the grammatical treatises and 
commentaries, the philosophical systems, and, before all, the 
immense literature of the Vedic period, were never seriously 
approached by him. Sir William Jones reminds us sometimes 
of the dashing and impatient general who tries to take every 
fortress by bombardment or by storm, •w'hlle Colebrooke never 
trusts to anything but a re^lar siege. They will both retain 
places of honour in our Uterary Walhallas. But ask any 
librarian, and he will say that at the present day the collected 
works of Sir W. Jones are hardly ever consulted by Sanskrit 
scholars, while Colebrooke’s essays are even now passing 
through a new edition, and we hope Sir Edward Colebrooke 
will one day give the world a complete edition of his father’s 
works. 
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Akt. VII. —1. A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Prac¬ 
tical, in Treatises. By various Authors. Edited by T. 
Holmes, M.A. Cantab., Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery 
at St. George’s Hospital, Memb. Corresp. de la Society de 
Chirurgie de Paris, with Illustrations. Second edition. In 
five volumes. London: 1870. 

2. Diseases of the Ovaries; their Diagnosis and Treatment. 
By T. Spencer Wells, r.K.C.S. London: 1872. 

3. Lectures on the Progress of Anatomy and Surgery during 
the present Century. By Sir W. Feugusson, Bart., F.S.S. 
London: 1667. 

4. Anasthesia, Hospitalism, and other Papers. By Sir J. G. 
Simpson, Bart. Edited by Sir W. B. Simpson, Bart. 
Edinburgh: 1871. 

5. Bleeding and Change of Type in Disease. By Dr. 
Orlando Markham. London; 1866. 

A retrospect of half a century in any art or science, in 
these days of rapid advance, gives us a striking indi¬ 
cation of the rate at which it is progressing, and the life that 
is in it. Whilst, however, the gain may be patent enough 
to the initiated, the public, lacking any special knowledge of 
the sealed arts such as Medicine and Surgery, of which we 
are about to treat, although profiting by the general advance, 
can only estimate its progress generally. It is our purpose 
in the foUowing article to point eut, step by step, the triumphs 
of the curative art during the memory of living men, indeed, 
during the active professional life of many of the present 
workers, in the great art of saving human life and of allevia¬ 
ting suiFering. 

It cannot be denied that as regards medicine, previous to 
that date, our methods of inquiry into the nature and progress 
of disease were very limited and defective. The physician, 
who had to deal with organs concealed from the observation of 
the senses, groped, comparatively speaking, in the dark. Our 
wonder is, indeed, that treating maladies empirically, as they 
were obliged to do, they succeeded in even ameliorating dis¬ 
eased conditions, much less in repairing or curing them, as 
we know they occasionally did. Esperience, unless it is 
founded on exact knowledge, where such a delicate machine as 
the human frame is concerned, is indeed of but little avail; 
and what intimate knowledge, we may ask, had our fathers of 
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the minute structure of the human frame ? or, what aids had 
they to help them in diagnosing the condition of a part when 
in a state of disease ? Ask an engineer to give an explanation 
of the defective working of some complicated machine, placed 
in some closed and impervious cavity, and you ask the same 
seemingly unanswerable question that was put to the physician 
of the past century touching the human machine, a thousand 
times more delicate and complicated than anything that has 
been framed by human hands. Behind the chest and ab¬ 
dominal walls lay the whole mystery of life, with whose faulty 
working our fathers could do little more than guess at; for 
wanting the special arms of precision, with which we are now 
furnished, they could only work blindly in the dark, and get 
at the truth by post-mortem knowledge. Let us imagine 
the modem physician deprived of the tools he familiarly uses 
to diagnose the conditions of a part—the stethoscope, for in¬ 
stance. How utterly lost he would be: the heart and the 
lungs, the organs by which our breath and blood circulate, 
would he to him as a closed book. All the delicate gradations 
of sound, by which he knows as clearly as though he saw with 
his eyes the exact departure of these organs from their normal 
condition and from their healthy functions, would be to him as 
though they had never existed. The surgeon equally was at 
a loss to discriminate the nature of pulsating tumours, and the 
condition of disease in arteries. The laryngoscope, again, en¬ 
ables the eye to penetrate down the larynx, and by the specu¬ 
lum insight is given into the uterus. By the still more 
wonderful aid to science given by the ophthalmoscope, we 
may be said to enter the very brain, and see, as it were on an 
index, the condition of the cerebral nerves and ’outer cranial 
circulation. 

An entrance is gained in many directions into what to our 
forefathers must have appeared the impregnable citadel of the 
body. The enormous gain to the study of disease we have 
thereby acquired it is impossible to estimate. New instru¬ 
ments are leading to new trains of thought They are teach¬ 
ing us how vain are many old remedies and forms of practice, 
a ne^tive gain hiunanity should be thankful for. They are 
openmg up new visions of the truth of which we formerly 
had no glimpse, and they are preparing the way to decisive 
triumphs, on the verge of which we may now be said to hang. 
If, however, we may congratulate the present age on these 
mechanical helps to scientmc inquiry, we must not forget that 
they are but the necessary outcome of a previous growing 
knowledge. The time was ripe for them. Theoretical truths 
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demanded to be verified by practical proof, which by slow 
degrees, is being' laid before us. 

Neither must we forget to pay a just tribute to another 
instrument which supplies the very groundwork for all our 
just ideas of the ultimate anatomy and knowledge of the func¬ 
tions of the different organs of the human body—the micro¬ 
scope. By the aid of this wondrous instrument the oxy- 
hydrogen light records permanently, by means of photography, 
a whole world of facts of which we only formerly caught 
transient glimpses. The marvellously delicate organisation 
hereby opened up to the physiologist only fills him with deeper 
wonder than ever at the delicate machinery by which life is 
cai'ricd on, and warns him of the rough handling nature has to 
fight against in the proceedings of practitioners of our yet im¬ 
perfect art. 

To recur, however, to the more practical portion of our sub¬ 
ject, and dealing first with the surgical art, we may broadly 
state that its triumphs during the last half century may be 
said to be three—the use of Anajsthetics, X/ithotrity, and 
Ovariotomy. But, although these may be said to be the 
leading points, yet we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
what are termed the minor points of surgery, which make little 
show, possibly confer by their wide-spread operations a still 
greater blessing upon humanity than the greater operations ; 
but we shall have ample occasion to refer to these hereafter. 

dVe shall refer 

1st. To the use of anassthetics in the performance of sur¬ 
gical operations, whilst the patient is unconscious, or 
insensible- to pain. 

2ndly. To the invention of instruments by which a stone 
in the bladder may bq crushed and washed away in 
fragments, instead of being cut out of the bladder whole. 

3rdly. The removal of diseased ovaria. 

To the late Sir James Simpson, of Edinburgh, is un¬ 
doubtedly due the merit of having first introduced chloroform 
at Edinburgh as an ansesthetic agent. As early as 1831 its 
composition was made known by Sonkeren, and the next year 
by Liebig, but by these chemists the investigation was merely 
made as a part of scientific inquiry. The re-discovery by 
Simpson in 1847 was, however, entirely independent of these 
previous investigations, and its use as an ansesthetic was 
entirely due to the discrimination of our accomplished towns¬ 
man. 

It may be said that there is no such thing as a perfectly new 
invention, a discovery coming fresh at once from the brain like 
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Minerva from the brain of Jove. There are, always some 
antecedent movements in the same direction, some play about 
the central idea before the final step is taken, and this Avas the 
case with chloroform. As early as 1800 Sir Humphry Davy 
suggested the use of nitrous oxide gas, and indeed it was used 
in dental surgery by Dr. Evans, in Paris, and by Dr. Horace 
Wells, in Halifax, United States, in 1844. Sulphuric ether 
Avas also employed at Boston in 1846 ; but these agents were 
either so disagreeable in their odour, or so inapplicable to the 
major operations in surgery, owing to their want of persistency, 
that they had no chance of establishing themselves as perma¬ 
nent agents in the annihilation of human suffering, either 
Avhilst under the influence of the operating knife, or during 
the agony of ordinary disease. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the perfect quiescence of the patient whilst under 
any of tlie great surgical operations is a matter of the utmost 
Importance, not only to the operator, but to the patient. The 
very fright and terror induced by the sight of the knife, and 
the anticipation of the coming trial, is sufficient to depress to 
an -alarming degree persons of a highly nervous temperament, 
and especially those in whom any heart affection renders the 
possibility of shock highly dangerous. It is well knoAvn that 
pain and terror prolonged for any length of time is sufficient to 
cause death, independently of any ill effect from the operation. 
Instances arc indeed common in the books, in which patients 
have died on the operating-table, before the knife has been 
used, from the terrible effect of shock. Even in the natural 
ojAeration of parturition, when complications or obstructions 
have ensued Avhich require the aid of instruments, death is not 
by any means an infrequent result of the exhaustion produced 
by the strain upon the vital powers; and it was to obviate 
these mischances that Sir James Simpson first introduced this 
poAverful agent in ameliorating the pangs of labour. 

Like every new art Avhen first introduced, it Avas met by 
some of the profession with mistrust. The world had gone 
on, they said, for thousands of years without any interference 
with the physiological pains of labour; not only Avere they 
harmless, but necessary as a safeguard for the mother. In 
this instance, indeed, not only a certain portion of the medical 
profession set their faces against the employment of the new 
a^ent, but the clergy denounced it as a wicked interference 
with a divine decree: ‘ To the woman he said, I will greatly 
‘ multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt 
‘ bring forth children.’ This sentence was quoted as a spiritual 
injunction, which at once set the fiat of the Almighty against 
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the supposed unnatural interference with His will. We are all 
too familiar with similar outcries of the ignorant made against 
^e discovery of Jenner in the last century, and which are still 
repeated to this day by the ‘ peculiar people,’ who, under the 
influence of a crass fanaticism, suffer fine and imprisonment 
rather than submit to the law, which, in the interest of the 
individual as well as of the community, makes vaccination 
compulsory. The best answer to these absurd objections is to 
be found in the fact that chloroform has now been used in 
thousands of instances in relieving the pangs of maternity, not 
only without any evil effect, but to the relief of many of the ill 
consequences which follow ])rolonged labour-pains. In fact, 
ansesthenisation in midwdfery is now the rule, instead of the ex¬ 
ception. The extreme agony which the parturient woman has 
hitherto looked upon as inseparable to her condition is now by 
the aid of art wholly 'abolished. In different surgical opera¬ 
tions where time is required in dissecting away diseased parts, 
the gain to the surgeon is of equal importance as to the pa¬ 
tient. Wc may safely say that many operations are now pos¬ 
sible that would not have been attempted before ansBsthesia 
were employed. The requisite stillness and equanimity neces¬ 
sary for the performance of delicate and tedious operations, 
without their aid, could not have been obtained. For instance, 
excision of the jaw, of the scapula, and the shoulder-joint, 
would have entailed too much prolonged suffering to have 
justified any surgeon in such operations. Thus the discovery 
of the new agent may be justly debited with new methods of 
operations, especially in that new but beneficent art, so justly 
named by Sir William Fergusson—its principal originator—as 
Conservative Surgery, 

But the use of chloroform has its drawbacks, and is in a 
measure supplanted by other and more eligible sister com¬ 
pounds, such as methylene. The public is indebted to Dr. 
Richardson for the introduction of this ansesthetic agent, which 
has been used by Mr. Wells, distinguished for his skill and 
success in the operation known as ovariotomy, nearly three 
hundred times. 

The second great operation of the past half-century must be 
deemed the brilliant one of lithotrity. Fifty years ago, upon 
the discovery of the presence of a stone in the bladder, the time- 
honoured operation of lithotomy, or of opening the bladder and 
withdrawing the stone whole, was the only method of cure for 
a most paitmil and, if neglected, mortal disease. About forty 
years ago the attention of surgeons in this country was drawn 
by Heurteloup and Costello to the simple expedient of crushing 
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the stone by means of a peculiar instrument passed into the 
bladder, seizing with its forceps-like teeth and crushing the 
stone, sweeping out the larger particles with a scoop, and wash¬ 
ing away the finer dust by means of an injectea stream of 
water. The operation was so simple, as compared with the 
formidable application of the knife applied to such a sensitive 
organ as the bladder, that the very dignity of surgery seemed 
lowered by its introduction. 

The fight between the lithotritists and the lithotomists be¬ 
came exceedingly lively, and in the clash of opinions the truth 
itself became clouded. Now, however, that time has cooled 
the heat of partisans, and the race of lithotomists who prided 
themselves on their manipulative power has passed away, and 
that Weiss has so greatly improved the crushing instrument, 
the great merits of the new operation have been finally ac¬ 
cepted, and in no case w^ould a surgeon propose the operation 
with a knife where the lithotritite could cifect his purpose. It 
is true the operation for crushing is no longer considered so 
simple and harmless a procedure as at first; but the records 
of the two operations by the same hand show such a prepon¬ 
derating mortality from the use of the knife, that there is no 
longer any doubt as to the great gain that has accrued to 
surgery by the introduction of the modem mechanical process. 

Sir William Fergusson, in giving his experience of the two 
operations, says:— 

‘ I have personally treated 271 cases—162 by lithotomy, and 109 by 
lithotrity ... of these 271, I have lost 47; and that shows a mor¬ 
tality of something more than one in seven—^nofa bad average as 
operations for stone go; but lithotrity cases included, I consider it low 
indeed. And I have now to state that which I look upon as of high 
interest in the modern history of surgery. Of these 271 cases, 219 
were adults; 110 have been treated by lithotomy, and of that number 
33 have died ; 109 have been treated by lithotrity, and of that number 
12 have died ! ’ 

The advantage shown by these figures in favour of the 
crushing process is significant enough, but some ,manipulators 
may have given even a higher proportion of successful cases. 
Sir Henry Thomson, whose skill in this operation has become 
so notorious, could, we fancy, give more favourable evidence of 
the modem operation than the Sergeant Surgeon; but the 
evidence of one hand is of immense advantage, as it leaves no 
loophole for the argument that the advantage was due to 
especial skill. The question of the advisability of the use of 
an ansasthetie during this operation has been much ^cussed; 
but we much question if lithotrity would have attained to its 
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present success in the absence of the pain-destroying agent, 
considering the extreme sensibility of ^e part involved, and 
the necessity for quietude thereby necessitated. By its aid 
the merits of the operation, when seen at its best, afford one 
of the greatest triumphs of the surgeon’s art. It is, however, 
just possible that a still less painful operation may be the 
boast of the coming surgeon. It has been proposed by Dr. 
Bence Jones to dissolve certain kinds of soluble stones by 
means of an electric current conducted into the bladder; 
and among the wonders performed by this new servant of man 
we should be by no means surprised to find it performing this 
operation in a perfectly jiainlcss manner. 

The operation of ovariotomy, ivliicb may be considered one 
of the most heroic operations now performed, must be looked 
upon, like many others we have to mention, as only a re-dis¬ 
covery of an old method of cure under better auspices; and in 
more intelligent hands. Until within these last fifteen years, 
the desperate nature of the wound made—really the Ca3sarian 
operation, as regards the magnitude of the incision required— 
caused it to be virtually set aside by surgeons as unjustifi¬ 
able, in consequence of the impossibility in many instances 
of successfully carrying it through after the incision had been 
made, and upon the high mortality attending its performance, 
even in the cases most favourable to the operation. In 1838 
Mr. Lawrence denounced attempts to treat diseased o\-aries 
by surgical operation ‘ as dangerous to the character of the 
‘profession;’ and the review of which Sir John Forbes was 
the editor said that ‘ whenever an operation so fearful in its 
‘ nature was performed a fundamental principle of medical 
‘ morality was outraged.’ 

It was under these discouraging circumstances, therefore, 
that Mr. Spencer Wells began to perform the operation in 
1858. At that time it had only been performed once suc¬ 
cessfully in any of our large metropolitan hospitals; and no 
case of complete success had ever occurred in Scotland. Yet 
now Mr. Spencer Wells’ operations amount to more than 500; 
the mortahty among the whole of the private cases is 24‘23 
per cent., though in a series of 100 cases it was only 14 per 
cent., and the mortality on total of Samaritan Hospital cases is 
26'66 per cent. Dr. Keith of Edinburgh has been equally 
successful; and Dr. Tyler Smith, Dr. Bird, and others have 
performed equally good service, and done their part in adding 
to the stores of our knowledge. The operation is now of 
frequent occurrence, and is recognised as perfectly legitimate. 
The remedy, it must be remembered, was imperatively de- 
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manded by the hopelessness of the disease, which gave rise 
to a dropsy which rendered the patient’s life miserable, and 
which inevitably proved fatal. The temporary relief yielded 
by tapping could never be repeated many times, and these 
at short intervals, and then death closed the scene, often 
in young women just entering upon life. The boldness of 
the surgeon who revived the operation was only justified by 
his success. He may well be proud of the fact that hundreds 
of women, through his hand, have been saved from inevit¬ 
able death, have recovered excellent health, and have borne 
children. Continental surgeons have been much struck by the 
admirable skill of tlie operator; and the compliment paid to 
him by Mr. Stromeyer, the German surgeon, in a lecture deli¬ 
vered in St. Thomas’s Hospital only the other day, that ‘ Mr. 

‘ Spencer Wells really, .in this operation, had surpassed all 
‘ living surgeons,’ was only deserved. 

It has long disparagingly been said that amputation is the 
opprobrium of surgery, and the removal of a large portion of 
the frame on account of some disease or injury to the joint 
seems to justify the expression. Sir Charles Bell has written 
a charming essay upon the human hand, that most delicate and 
beautiful of all instruments. Sir William Fergusson justly 
descants upon the perfection of the human foot and ancle-joint, 
with regard to the perfect adaptability of their mechanism to the 
])art they have to play in the human machine. Yet by the old 
method of procedure these perfect instruments were both ruth¬ 
lessly and needlessly destroyed wherever there was a failure of 
the joint; that is, the infinitely suj)erior portion of the human 
machine was sacrificed to what by comparison may be termed 
a coarse hinge. This wanton waste of so important a portion 
of the frame had, however, long struck an original mind. In 
the latter portion of the last century, when a vigorous flash of 
originality seemed to light up the annals of surgery, Park, of 
the Liverpool Hospital, may be said to have accomplished the 
first act of conservative surgery. His patient (a sailor, to 
whom the loss of a foot and leg would have been tantamount 
to the loss of his means of getting bread) determined him to 
make the experiment of simply excising the diseased part, the 
knee-joint, and retaining the foot and leg. This he did so 
successfuUy that, to use his own words, the patient, several 
years after the operation, 'made several voyages to sea, in 
' which he was able to go aloft wdth considerable agility, and 
' to perform all the duties of a seaman; that he was twice 
'shipwrecked, and suffered great hardships, without feeling 
' any further complaint in that limb.’ This was a crucial test 
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of success that should have stamped the operation as one of 
the greatest surgical triumphs of the time ; but, like so many 
other great strides taken in that age of extreme vivification, 
it was in advance of its fellows, and was'destined to be 
arrested for the better part of another half-century. Whilst 
the Liverpool surgeon thus showed the way to the preservation 
of the foot and leg, Moreau, in Paris, in 1797, following his 
inspiration, retained the arm and hand by simply excising the 
elbow-joint. These two splendid operations, which should 
have immortalised their originators, fell unheeded upon the 
profession, both at home and abroad. We can only account 
for this by supposing that the tremendous strain upon the 
human mind at this time, and indeed far over the threshold of 
the nineteenth century, caused a reaction in progressive 
surgery, as, indeed, we know it did in operative surgery in 
this country. Be that as it may, the operation has only been 
revived during the last twenty years, but is now fairly estab¬ 
lished. The elbow-joint section is now a matter of daily occur¬ 
rence, but the knee-joint operation owes its striking success to 
our provincial surgeons. The success of Mr. Jones of Jersey, 
who has operated on a large number of cases with a per¬ 
centage of cures far exceeding those in thigh amputations; 
the like success of Professor Humphey of Cambridge, Mr. 
Pemberton of Birmingham, and Mr. William Clarke of Bristol, 
prove that the failures of the metropolitan hospital surgeons 
in excision of the knee-joint are due to causes with which the 
rs of the operation have nothing to do, and which we shall 
explain presently. 

The conservative tendency in the professional mind in the 
metropolis for many years opposed a passive resistance to the 
knee-joint operation, which was strengthened, no doubt, by 
the many failures which occurred—not through the want of 
skill of the London surgeons, where, of course, the pick of the 
profession are to bo found, but to the foul air of the hospital 
wards, which undid all that the most brilliant manipulative 
skill could accomplish. But against this resistance the splendid 
results in the provinces at length prevailed. It has been 
argued that at best the patient has a stiff joint; but then it 
must be remembered that the limb, though stiff, is yet of flesh 
and blood, only so slightly shortened that a thick-soled boot 
or shoe makes up the difference. The foot and hand, with 
their infinite adaptability to human wants and necessities, 
remain intact. What an enormous gain this to the old method 
of amputation, which threw us back upon the bungling re¬ 
sources of art! We have little doubt ourselves lhat that 
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miserable apology for the human extremity which those who 
suffer amputation are forced to submit to—the ‘ Chelsea Pen- 
‘ sioner,’ as the bucket and stump apparatus is termed—will 
become a curiosity, as far as the civil portion of the population 
is concerned; and that that hideous hook, which the old sur¬ 
geons’ handiwork needlessly necessitated as a substitute for 
the ever mobile and delicate articulations of the hand and 
wrist-joint, will day by day become a thing of the past. Am¬ 
putations of the leg and arm in war must, of course, be made, 
as there is no time nor opportunity for delicate surgery on the 
field of battle; but in the future, conservative surgery will 
without doubt save, in civil life, an enormous number of limbs 
that have been hitherto sacrificed. 

The extraction of large diseased bones such as the scapula, 
or shoulder-blade, is another operation in surgery by which 
amputation at the shoulder-joint is obviated. This operation 
was performed in 1858 by Mr. Jones of Jersey. By means 
of this conservative operation, instead of a short stump the 
arm still remains, and is capable of motion, whilst the de¬ 
formity is, comparatively speaking, slight. 

In what might be considered the minor operations of 
surgery, the progress that has been qtuidc within the last half- 
century is very marked indeed. The resources of the surgeon 
in repairing the congenital failures of nature, and the acci¬ 
dents to which flesh is heir to, are worthy of special notice. 
What malformation more disfiguring to the child than the 
hare-Hp? Yet this deformity is now cured by simply paring 
the edges of the cleft, and bringing the raw edges together, 
with suture or spring truss, and nature speedily hems the 
wound. In cleft palate, the paring knife and a few stitches 
at once remedy deformity and change the voice and restore 
perfect articulation. Obliquity of vision formerly was deemed 
incurable; and when .we tlunk of the number of people that 
used to go on squinting through the whole term of their natural 
lives, the brilliancy of Dieffenbach’s * operation for its cure 
may be estimated. By the simple division of the internal 
rectus inside of the eye, strabismus as if by magic is cured. 
Club-foot is treated now on a similar principle. The squint 
of the foot, if we may so term it, is caused by the extreme 
tension of a tendon the cutting of which sets the foot straight. 


* This operation is now known by the name of this German surgeon, 
but it is as well for Englishmen to know that as early as 1823 Sir G.- 
Bell performed the operation on a monkey successfully; it is really, 
therefore, the discovery of this great anatomist. 
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Stromeycr, who first performed the operation, thereby initiated 
a new method of surgery. By means of a sharp narrow- 
bladed knife, he makes a subcutaneous incision, by w'hich the 
muscle is divided without exposing the wound to the air. This 
practice is of course available in numerous operations Avhich 
go under the name of the subcutaneous incision. The very 
ctbjectionable departure of the eye and the foot from their 
normal synmietrical position was thus at a stroke as it were 
set right by the almost dramatic application of the surgeon’s 
knife. But a whole world of operations have been opened up 
especially upon children suffering from contortion of limbs, 
cither from congenital disease or from scrofulous affections, 
through this simple invention of the division of tendons. 
Poor wasters of humanity, tied up in knots without power of 
motion and utterly helpless, arc daily transformed into passable 
specimens of men, capable of taking a part in the games 
of their fellows, and of doing in after life their share of the 
world’s "work. 

Indeed, the human face and frame is no longer condemned 
as of old to pass through life with congenital deformities, 
neither are the blemishes that arise in after life from accident 
or disease permitted to remain unrepaired. The well-known 
advertisement of Madame Rachael ‘ made beautiful for ever,’ 
is a mere piece of profitable clap-trap ; but what her cosmetics 
and washes failed to perform, those cunning in skin diseases 
accomplish every day, and in more scriops deformities the 
surgeon’s knife with a few intelligent .cuts puts to rights. For 
instance, with the exception of some deformity of the eyes, 
there is nothing more blemishing to the human face divine 
than tumours of the jaw. To say that all normal expression 
is lost where they occur, is but a method of stating the case 
mildly. The repulsive character they give to the face, inde¬ 
pendently of the terrible discomfort they jnflict upon the poor 
patient, is sufficient to make life a burthen to him. But 
the knife of the surgeon speedily sets matters right. The 
huge excrescences which thirty or forty years ago obliterated 
every feature, are now no longer seen. Tumours of a malig¬ 
nant growth on the face generally arise from some disease of 
the jawbones, and it was the practice of the early operators in 
removing this deformity, to cut away the greater portion of these 
bones. With his mallet and chisel the surgeon set to work 
removing the diseased part, to speak roughly, just as a sculptor 
would correct defoimity in his rough statue. In these opera¬ 
tions performed some fifty years ago, more of the bony frame¬ 
work was removed than in the opinion of modem surgeons was 
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necessary. According to Sir William Fergusson, only so much 
bone as is clearly diseased is removed. Here conservative 
surgery is truly applied, and the same elFects are produced 
with far better expression. In these painful and tedious 
operations, in which such delicate surgery is involved, neces¬ 
sitating very careful dissections, the use of chloroform is of the 
highest importance; without the perfect quiet thereby induced, 
the removal of the diseased part, and the restitution of the 
face to its original delicate lines, would be impossible of 
accomplishment. 

Whilst we are considering the means surgeons of late 
years have adopted for the obliteration of blemishes, we must 
not omit to mention the singular operation of skin-grafting, 
originated by M. Reverdin of Paris in 1869. We are all 
aware of the frightful scars, seams, and contortions which 
follow upon the healing of ulcers involving sometimes a large 
breadth of the epidermis, even when ultimately they repair 
themselves. The contractions which take place after severe 
burns often contort the limbs, and when the face is in- 
vblved eliminate every element of grace and beauty it may 
have originally possessed. When nature refuses to heal such 
wounds, the effect upon the constitution is very depressing, 
often indeed causing death. An operation which at once 
repairs the blemish and re-establishes the health must be 
looked upon as one of the most useful and beneficent triumphs 
of minor surgery. As early as 1804 the experiment was 
tried by the Italian physician, Boromeo, of transplanting skin 
from one portion of a sheep’s body to another, and the ex¬ 
periment was a success; but for some inexplicable reason it 
bore no fruit, and it was not hntil Reverdin conceived the 
idea that it passed into the domain of surgery. The difference 
between the original operation and that of the French surgeon 
may possibly have been the reason why it was not imme¬ 
diately fruitful. Boromeo transplanted a large flap of skin 
(just as a gardener would transplant a sod) from one place to 
another, an operation which was both painful and involved 
the making of one sore place to cure another. Reverdin, 
with a superior physiological instinct, merely transplanted 
small portions of epidermis, say a quarter of a square inch, 
or even less, on the raw surface, at about an inch and a half 
apart. These speedily took root, and spread from their centre, 
until these different little islands of skin met and made a con¬ 
tinuous surface. The idea was first introduced into this 
country by Mr. G. D. Pollock, of St. George’s Hospital, who 
has treated several cases by this method with admirable 
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results. The only conditions necessary for success are that 
the skin shall be taken firom a healthy person, and tliat it is 
placed upon a healthy granulating sore. By this method Ke 
has treated a large sore eighteen inches in length, and in a 
few months a healthy skin has been produced. When cicatri¬ 
sations (as in this case) have contracted limbs, they are 
straightened by extension, and by this means a permanent 
sore and a great deformity and lameness are removed. 

Sir William Fergusson has stated in one of his lectures that 
surgical revivals are rarely attended with success (an assertion 
which we think is not home out by the facts), and immediately 
gives an instance in which one at least has proved an impor¬ 
tant success of the day,—to wit, the treatment of aneurism by 
compression. We may here re-state what we have before 
asserted, that there is scarcely an operation that marks the 
great advance of surgery within these last fifty years that had 
not been tried in the previous half-century, tried and even suc¬ 
ceeded, but, we suppose for want of favourable circumstances, 
passed out of the minds of practical men. Long since com¬ 
pression was used by Guettani and others; its renewal some 
thirty years ago by Dr. Hutton, of Dublin, may therefore be 
considered a mere revival, but practically it was a rediscovery. 
The success of his practice at once set the English surgeons 
upon tlic same track, and ligature of the artery is now no 
longer used where pressure sufficient to arrest the flow of blood 
into the aneurisraal sac can be applied. Of late years even 
the method of pressure has been simplified. The application 
of an instrument is often injurious and painful, and only very 
lately the simple pressure of the finger continued two or three 
days, by means of relays of students, has succeeded in entirely 
arresting the flow of blood to the aneurismal sac, causing thereby 
coagulation and consolidation. The method of placing a liga¬ 
ture upon the artery necessitated a surgical operation often of 
a difficult and dangerous nature, and formed one of the most 
striking operations of our great surgeons, the great Hunter in¬ 
cluded. Digital pressure, in accomplishing the same purpose, 
seems so simple and commonplace that the dignity of the 
operation would appear to suffer thereby; but this is altogether 
a mistaken idea. The surgeon who accomplishes his end by 
the most sparing use of the knife, or without its application 
altogether, is the true hero of his profession, and the greatest 
benefactor to humanity. As a still later example of w^t may 
be done by a simple method we must refer to the very in¬ 
genious method adopted in 1860, in a case of popliteal 
aneurism situated beneath the bend of-the knee-joint, by Mr. 
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Ernest Hart. By simply flexing the knee and keeping it bent 
for two or three days, he effectually retarded the flow of blood 
in the sac, and made a perfect cure. This method has been 
adopted in nearly fifty similar cases by different surgeons since 
its first introduction, and it may well be considered a perfect 
triumph of conservative surgery. It is true that this method 
of treatment is only applicable to arteries situated in the in¬ 
ward bend of joints, but for these it must supersede the old 
method. The fact that it can be accomplished witliout keep¬ 
ing the patient in bed is in itself not the least of its merits. In 
this, among others, the graver operations are receding into the 
minor. Again, in hydroceles and serous cysts, instead of inci¬ 
sions and setons being employed, injections are now found to 
answer the purpose perfectly. In compound fracture of the 
extremities and accidents to the skull, the active measures of 
the surgeon are now less than formerly required. Scrofulous 
bones are now treated by rest, diet, and cod-liver oil, instead 
of by amputation, issues, &c. On tlie other hand, many dis¬ 
eases once considered purely medical have been transferred to 
die surgeon. Ovarian dropsy, which not many years since run 
its course hopelessly in the hand of the physician, is now cured 
in half an hour’s operation by the surgeon’s knife. 

In cases where amputation is required great improvements 
have taken place of late years. The great desideratum iu 
such cases is the production of ‘ a good stump.’ Syme, and 
Perigoff, the liussian surgeon, have initiated new metlTods for 
accomplishing this object. The old circular method of opera¬ 
tion had the disadvantage attaching to it, that after excision 
the muscles contracted and exposed the bone. In foot amputa¬ 
tions, Syme retained the natural pad of the heel, and Perigoff’ 
improved upon this operation by retaining the heel-bone. In 
amputations of the thigh. Sir W. Fergusson’s oval operation, 
and the flap operation, afford ample material for thoroughly 
covering the bone and closing up the wound. 

Let us hope that in modern times no such mishaps will ever 
occur as were familiar to the elder surgeons, who in maay 
cases on record removed limbs supposed to be diseased, and, 
when too late, found to their dismay that there was no local 
affection at all, the hysterical temperament of the patient lead¬ 
ing him to believe, and to convince his attendant, that mere 
neuralgic pains were symptoms of serious injury at the joint. 

Next to the improvements in surgical operation, their after 
treatment must be considered. The scientific accoucheur has 
a well-founded hatred of what he terms a ‘ meddlesome mid- 
* wifery.’ A meddlesome surgery is fast becoming equally 
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obnoxious to the intelligent operator. Within these last twenty 
years the clear sweep that has been made of the salves, the 
bandages, the lotions, the strapping, and plasters used by the 
elder practitioners, is quite refreshing. Surgeons are begin¬ 
ning to put faith in the healing powers of nature—a little lint 
and cold water how excellent it is! 

Sir William Fergusson with unmitigated contempt de¬ 
nounces these useless appliances in which the old school had so 
much faith. Referring to a patient sent to him from the 
country, suffering from the necrosis of a small portion of the 
clavicle, he says:— 

‘ Now in this case the practitioner in charge had latterly trusted en¬ 
tirely to the supposed efficacy of a plaster of a waxy and resinous 
composition. So thick w'as it laid on (spread upon leather, and made 
to cover the clavicle, part of the arm, and scapula) that some consider¬ 
able time was required, with a free use of turpentine, to clear all aw’ay, 
so that the part may be properly examined. It was then directly per¬ 
ceived that the only mischief remaining was a small bit of dead bone, 
which was almost a.s ea.sily removed as lifting it from the table. The 
villanous plaster was discarded, water dressing w'as applied, and in a 
fortnight only a scar remained.’ 

Tins was a very significant example of the value of the 
plaster to hide, not so much the wound of the patient, as the 
ignorance of the medical attendant. 

Whilst the triumphs of surgery during the last half century 
have been thus far undeniable, and human life, as far as the 
methods of performing operations are concerned, has been 
largely saved, and the old terrors of the knife have been abso¬ 
lutely annihilated, there has sprung up, we regret to say, a 
disease purely of man’s creation, which has swept away the 
greater portion of the fruits of hospital surgeons’ scientific ad¬ 
vances ; and were it not that we have it in our power absolutely 
to eliminate this new cause of mortality, we should indeed despair 
as to the value of our progress. The cause of the mortality we 
refer to is foul hospital air, the cause of more than half the 
deaths (to take a low average) that take place in our large 
metropolitan hospitals after the great operations. The investi¬ 
gations, instituted at the instance of Mr. Simon, the medical 
officer of the Privy Council, by Mr. Holmes and Dr. Bristowe, 
with reference to the hospitals of the United Kingdom, have 
brought out this deplorable fact with a distinctness, in our 
opinion, which is indisputable; and the independent inquiry 
made by the late Sir James Simpson only strengthens us in 
this opinion, and leaves no appeu from the conclusion that 
must be drawn from them, that, according to the degree in 
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which we aggregate surgical patients under one roof, rises the 
mortality of those who submit to operations in them. 

These inquiries, indeed, only confirm what we have for a 
long time known as to the fatal consequences of confining large 
bodies of men in a small space, even when in a state of health. 
Indian barracks have for a hundred yeai-s been telling us the 
same tale. The law has been forced to step in, and regulate 
the amount of air to each individual in emigrant ships, opening 
outwardly to the four winds of heaven; yet we go on, year by 
year, adding wing after wing to our old hospitals, and building 
gigantic new ones for the reception of sick and wounded, 
totally regardless of the mortality that inevitably follows the 
erowding even of healthy people. In surgical wards of large 
hospitals overcrowded with beds, we have not only the same 
condensation of foul air, but the tenfold more deadly addition 
of i)oisonous effluvia given off by disease, and especially by 
hospital fevers, such as pyaemia, erysipelas, &c., which hangs 
about the walls, is wafted by cun’ents of air from ward to w'ard, 
and is carried from patient to patient by the surgeons, students, 
and nurses in attendance, from those who have suffered ampu¬ 
tations and have the fever so often following them, to those 
about to submit to operations which expose large wounds, and 
are consequently liable, in an extreme degree, to be infected by 
blood-poisoning. The morbific matter which hangs on the 
walls of hospitals can be removed by no known means of ven¬ 
tilation, and it has been found necessary at times to destroy 
them. When detached by accident the floating particles may 
alight where they are least expected. They may sometimes 
be perceived by the smell at a distance of 500 feet along the 
corridor of a great hospital. Of coui’se atoms that can be 
smelt can be inhaled. With these facts in view, we can give 
full credence to the following table, which shows at a glance 
the increasing rate of mortality, occurring according to the 
size of the hospital, after the major operations in the metro¬ 
politan and provincial hospitals. 

Size of Hospitals. Death Eate. 

1st Series.—In large metropolitan and British 
hospitals, chiefly containing from 300 to 500 
beds or upwards, out of 2,089 limb ampu¬ 
tations . 855 died, or 1 in 12'4. 

2nd Series.—In provincial hospitals, containing 
from 201 to 300 beds, out of 803 limb 

amputations.228 died, or 1 in 3‘35. 

3rd Series.—In provincial hospitals, containing 
from 101 to 200 beds, out of 1,370 limb 
amputations.301 died, or 1 in 4'4. 
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4th Series.—^In provincial hospitals, containing 
from 26 to 100 beds, out of 761 limb am¬ 
putations .134 died, or 1 in 5-6. 

5th Series.—In provincial hospitals, containing 
25 bods or under, out of 143 limb amputa¬ 
tions .20 died, or 1 in 7*1. 

6 th Series.—In British private country practice, 
with the patients operated on in single 
isolated rooms, out of 2,098 limb amputa¬ 
tions ....... 226 died, or 1 in 9'2. 

We know that these statistics, collected by Sir James 
Simpson, have been disputed; but, whilst we have no reason 
to doubt their accuracy, there is no necessity to swear by them. 
The table collected by Mr. Holmes and Dr. Bristowe gave a 
lower death-rate; but the decline in the mortality descends 
equally with the number of beds; hence the fact of the deadly 
effect of crowding surgical wards is clearly proved by the 
upholders and the denouncers of large hospitals. We have a 
corroboration of the assertion that mortality greatly increases 
according to the degree of crowding in Mr. Spencer Wells! 
statistics with reference to cases of ovariotomy. Here the 
mortality per cent, descends from 76’92, in five large hospitals, 
to 27*09 in the small Samaritan Hospital, to the insignificant 
figure of eleven per cent, in private practice, otherwise in 
cases totally isolated in their own homes from all the danger 
of surgical wards. 

With reference to cases of ovariotomy, Mr. Wells remarks 
in his valuable work that—■ 

‘ The place where the operation is performed ought to be healthy, 
and, as time is generally at our command, there can be no excuse for 
putting or leaving the patient in an unhealthy house or district. If 
she lives in a healthy part of the country and can be treated there, it 
would be positive cmelty to bring her to an unhealthy part of town, 
or to expose her to the influences of a large general hospital. Even in 
the same town, or in the same district of large cities, better results 
have been obtained in private houses and in small hospitals, where the 
patient occupies a room alone, than in large general hospitals, where 
she must share a ward with other patients, and may be subject to the 
influences of dissecting students. In the fourth series of one hundred 
cases the mortality in private practice waa only 14 per cent, while in 
hospital it was 31 per cent.’ 

It may be urged—indeed, we know it is—that hospitals are 
maintained not only for the relief of suffering and the cure of 
disease, but as institutions for training future surgeons and 
physicians; that the larger the hospital the greater the number 
of operations, the more extensive .the experience, and there- 
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fore tho boiler teaching power, and the more convenient both 
to the teachers and pupils. This is a very plausible answer; 
but we question if it is well to urge it. We deny that patients’ 
lives should be sacrificed to the best possible arrangements for 
the schools. We feel certain that benefactors who pour in their 
thousands for the enlargement of these establishments would 
hold their hands if they knew that their beneficence would be 
expended in rearing magnificent establishments perfect in 
every respect, but with this unfortunate drawback to their 
perfection, that the larger they grew the more numerous would 
be the deaths within their walls! 

Of one thing we are convinced: the hygienic condition of 
these great hospitals must either be wholly revolutionised, or 
the performance of dangerous operations within their walls 
must sooner or later be abolished. With the exception of 
accidents, which require immediate attention (and even these 
would be treated much more safely in their own homes), we 
see no reason why aU. the large hospitals should not have cot¬ 
tages .attached to them, either in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood or ■v\ ithin easy distance in the country by railway. St. 
George’s Hospital has, indeed, such an establishment at 
Wimbledon, where all cases of ovariotomy are treated. Pos¬ 
sibly this is only letting in the thin end of the wedge. We 
trust it may be so, and that the great West End hospital may 
have the honour of taking the lead in an inevitable reform; 
otherwise we cannot sec why this particular operation should 
be made an exception to others equally dangerous. 

The spread of cottage hospitals throughout the country, no 
doubt, will do much to modify the present unsatisfactory state 
of things. At present the cases that have the least chance of 
recovery from an operation in our foul metropolitan hospitals 
are agricultural labourers, now so liable to injury by reason of 
the increase of steam machinery in husbandry. Sending these 
poor fellows, after injury, to London, or some of the great 
provincial hospitals, for the *best advice,’ is tantamount to 
signing their death-warrant; whereas they would stand a 
chance of making a good recovery, if treated in their own 
homes or in the cottage -hospitals. 

The most marked and singular change which has taken place 
in the practice of medicine is the utter abolition of the use of 
the lancet. Fifty years ago phlebotomy was universally prac¬ 
tised in the majority of diseases, and the bleeding-shop was one 
of the institutions of the country, and was visited in the spring 
and fall of the year by the people even in good health ‘ to be 
* blooded.’ There seemed to be a popular idea abroad among 
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the people that they could have too much of a good thing, and 
that they required a periodical hand at the pump to keep them 
from foundering. Medical men seemed to have inherited this 
popular delusion—at all events, their practice was founded 
upon no scientific data. Now that indiscriminate bleeding has 
utterly passed away in England we can only wonder at the 
astounding drain of blood that was empirically taken from the 
people, and speculate upon the mortality it occasioned when 
resorted to on improper occasions, as indeed is still the case in 
some other parts of Europe, especially in Italy and in Spain. 
In Italy a host of illustrious ])ersons, including Cavour and 
several members of the Royal Family, have fallen victims, even 
recently, to the use of the lancet. 

Some of the records the surgeons of the last generation have 
left behind them only make us shudder at the blindness with 
which, in defiance of its evil results, the use of the lancet was 
persisted in. Dr. Markham, in his ‘ Change of Type in Dis- 
‘ ease,’ referring to this infatuation, gives the following cxamj)les 
of the practice:— 

‘ I remember (says Dr. Stokes) Avhen I was a student of the old-- 
Meath Hospital, there was hardly a morning that some twenty or 
thirty iniatmvted creatures were uot phlebotomised largely. The floor 
was running with blood; it was difficult to cross the floor of the 
prescribing-hall for fear of slipping. Patients were seen wallowing in 
their own blood like leeches after a salt emetic.’ 

‘ Dr. Eush tells us ninety ounces were often at one sitting taken 
from his friend Dr. Dewes, and of coiirse with advantage. Dr. Dewe.s, 
again, on his part, took eighty ounces from a delicate woman in puer¬ 
peral convulsions; and from another young woman, under similar 
circumstances, 120 ounces, within five or six hours, and twenty ounces 
more on the next day. The patient lost her sight for a fortnight, and 
did not recover her health for six months; “ Juf do not" (says Dr. 
Clutterbuck, who tells the tale to his students) “ harshly conclude that 
“ this loss of blood caused the blindness; a much more natural cause is to 
“ be fmnd in the affection of the brain which caused the convulsions ! ” ’ 

We could go on for pages giving examples of the blood¬ 
letting mania which infected the old practitioners, and of the 
persistency with which they ascribed the ill effects to other 
than the cause they themselves were supplying. We are com¬ 
pelled to say that nothing in the practice of physic is so humi¬ 
liating to the reasoning physician of the present day as these 
dreadful examples of the tmwise use of the lancet. The reason 
given for the almost sudden abolition of this instrument is as 
unreasonable as the practice. It was asserted that the atmo¬ 
spherical conditions at the time of the first advent of cholera, 
in 1830, produced such an asthenic type among the popula- 
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tion—in other words, such a kate of debility, that bleeding 
could not be borne! As we have not again rushed into the 
old practice, we must conclude that this sudden advent of 
debility is persistent! To such miserable conclusions hap¬ 
hazard after-thoughts sometimes bring us. Not only is the 
lancet banished from England, but from Grermany and France 
we hear from Dr. Stromeyer that it has disappeared. That a 
debilitating influence should have simultaneously overspread 
Europe is so absurd, that we can only smile when we hear it 
put forth as the cause of a change in treatment, which, indeed, 
was due to the good sense of the public. 

Like all sudden reforms, however, it went a little too far. 
There are diseases in which bleeding is undoubtedly effica¬ 
cious ; but although some physicians, like Dr. B. W. Richard¬ 
son and Dr. Stromeyer, more independent than their contem¬ 
poraries, insist upon the advisability of resorting to the lancet 
on certain occasions, there seems to be no probability of the 
j)rofession reviving the practice generally which seems to them 
dead. 

. .Among the medical discoveries of the last thirty years, the 
affection known as Bright’s Disease may be considered as the 
first. This is a form of kidney disease which generally proves 
fatal, and the method of diagnosis is one of the triumphs of 
pathological chemistry, which shows itself in a very dramatic 
form. A very small portion of the urine placed in a test tube, 
by the application of a drop of nitric acid, or the mere applica¬ 
tion of heat from a spirit lamp, affords sufficient proof, in nine 
cases out of ten, to seiil the fate of the patient. The presence 
of albumen is by either of these tests immediately made evi¬ 
dent, and the constant drain of this essential clement of the 
blood is mortah A little coagulation of the contents of the 
test tube, and the physician knows that the days of the patient 
are numbered. The microscope, with its searching eye, again 
finds out death at a glance, often where it was quite unsus¬ 
pected. Certain unmistakeablc appearances in the lens show 
that cancer is present in the tumour the surgeon has removed 
with his knife. 

The greater accuracy of our diagnosis, consequent upon new 
instruments, which search into every cavity of the body, is 
day by day giving us clearer views of disease, without which 
our remedies are often vain, sometimes indeed prejudicial. 
Dropsies of the chest were often confounded together; the 
same may be said of those of the abdomen. The former are 
now known to be but the sequela of heart disease, whilst the 
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natvire of the latter can easily lie discovered by the stethoscope- 
and simple percussion. 

A new instrument has only just been discovered—the dia- 
phonoBCope—by which the internal organs are made visible 
through the walls of the abdomen by means of very powerful 
lights, which render the body to a certain degree transparent, 
and the outlines of the abdominal viscera are thereby mapped 
out to the eye. It is impossible to say at present of what 
value this new instrument may be as a diagnostic agent. 
When the ophthalmoscope first came before the profession it 
was rejected by a leading ophthalmic surgeon as a mere ‘ use- 
‘ less toy,’ whereas it is now recognised as of the utmost value. 
By its aid we can discover the condition of the cerebral circu¬ 
lation, and the condition of the optic nerve. Not only in dis¬ 
eases of the eye its value is great, but it has become a neces¬ 
sity for the physician in brain diseases. Epilepsy, and that 
terrible malady general paralysis, and even Bright’s Disease, 
can now be diagnosed by looking into the eye with this instru¬ 
ment at the optic nerve, and the beautiful reticulations of the 
arteries which arc seen on the optic disc. The ‘ useless 
answers many questions as to what is going on m the brain, 
which before we could only darkly guess at. 

Possibly the greatest advance that has been made in the 
last century is with respect to the physiology of the nervous 
system. To two men are due the unravelling of the action of 
the nervous centres—a discovery, according to Stromeyer, as 
great as that of the circulation of the blood. Sir C. Bell, by 
careful dissection of the roots of the nerves, discovered that 
those of motion and sensation were quite distinct; and this 
discovery gave rise to the still greater advance made by Dr. 
Marshall Hall, and the unravelling of his schen^e of the reflex 
action of the spinal cord, by means of which he showed us how 
all the functions of the animal economy are performed indepen¬ 
dently of the will. Before the time of these ^eat physiolo¬ 
gists we were quite in the dark as to the beautiful machinery 
by which the functions of life were carried on, perfectly un- 
eonsciously to ourselves. We knew not why, when the light 
fell upon the eye the pupil contracted, and when a still greater 
illumination fell the eyelids closed to shut it out altogether; 
why the fauces grasped anything placed within its reach; or 
why even in sleep the hand imme(fiately moves away any object 
that may be irritating the skin. The reflex action of the ner¬ 
vous system at once furnished a clue to many obscure pains 
that had been treated locally, but which might have resulted 
from the altogether unsuspected irritation of some internal 
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organ. To British science alone the world has to be grateful 
for the unravelling of the working of the nervous system, which 
to our fathers was only a tangled web, of which only the 
thread here and there had been caught and traced. To the 
two physiologists we have mentioned alone the glory belongs; 
and we question if even the great discoveries of Harvey and 
Jenner silrpass the value of the clue they gave to the manner 
in which the nerves act upon the body. 

The tools with which the medical man works have also 
been marvellously improved even within these ten years. 
We are not now alluding to the Instruments by which he 
finds out disease, but the medicines with which he cures 
them. This is a matter in which the patient is directly 
interested. We can all remember the nauseous drugs with 
which we were dosed, say some thirty years ago. The woody 
fibres we Avere forced to swallow, the gritty substances we 
could not SAvallow, the poAvders which never could be washed 
out of the mouth! Not only were they dreadful in quality, 
but the quantity Avas appalling. Both the physician and 
the general practitioner must share the blame as regards the 
excess Avitli AA^hich they Avere supplied. A prescription of a 
physician of the old school Avas a dispensary in itself. The 
coutitless ingredients, the action of which under the effect of 
the gastric secretions were often of a conflicting character, 
Avithout doubt produced symptoms that puzzled him as much 
as the patient. The tendency in the present day is in the 
otlier direction. A Aviser instinct has taught simplicity; indeed 
there is a groAvIng reliance upon what we may term natural 
raiedicine, instead of mere medicaments. Change of air, 
water, and scene, the influence of the mind upon the body, 
now enter largely into the repertory of the physician. He is 
beginning to see that many curative agents are required to set 
his patients up in health again, inasmuch as many have been 
the cause of casting him down from it; and he practically 
admits that these agents require to act through a longer space 
of time. Hence extended holidays and prolonged travel, which 
increases the health even of the most robust. 

The general practitioner, dealing with what we may term 
the middle class strata of the population, has been moved to a 
reform by another motive, which is quite as potent as the 
scientific one. The habit of charging his time has taken the 
place of the old abominable practice of simply sending in his 
bill for medicines supplied. It is true this great reform applies 
more to towns than to the country, where the medical man is 
obliged to act as chemist as well as doctor; but even when 
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he is obliged to dispense his own medicaments, the liahlt is 
growing of charging rather for his skill than for the number 
of bottles he crowds upon his unhappy patients. We tJiink 
there can be little doubt that the practice of homa30])athy has 
had something to do with this change. When a certain enthu¬ 
siastic class of the population took up this new doctrine, and it 
was seen that by perfect abstention from physic (for the in¬ 
finitesimal doses given practically amounted to this), the 
patients, in the majority of cases, where some simple derange¬ 
ment of the system existed, got well; the lesson taught was 
twofold—in such cases the curative value of drugs was of 
secondary importance, and the power of the mind over the body 
was the primary cause of cure. Faith in the physician—what 
a power it is! and he who can command it may dirow much of 
his physic to the dogs. Nevertheless faith stops short of 
actual bodily derangement; it will not stop an ague-fit, or cut 
short a fever; it wdll not set the lung of the consumptive 
patient to rights, nor give motion to the j)aralyse<l arm. In 
such cases where destruction of vital parts has ensued, the 
mere mockery and snare of the homoeopathic theory is at once 
apparent. And here the specific value of certain drugs dis¬ 
covered during the last half-century steps in to restore the 
balance to the orthodox practitioner. Among these may be 
found first and foremost cod-liver oil, that has stayed the hand 
of the destroyer in many a patient that would otherwise have 
succumbed to pulmonary disease; iodine, gallic acid, and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid have proved of great value; and last, but not least, 
we credit the medical profession with the introduction of elec¬ 
tricity as a most potent agent in rousing the vital powers of 
the system. Day by day its potency in reviving the failing 
nervous system is becoming more apparent. Faradization, or 
the passing of the constant current, is the best stimulant 
known in rousing the paralysed limb, and in cases where the 
heart’s action has stopped, the current has once more set the 
machine of life going again. By the hydrate of chloral, on 
the other hand, overaction of the nervous system is met and 
checked, and all the evils of opium—sickness, constipation, and 
headache—are avoided. But in addition to these actual addi¬ 
tions to the agents by w'hich the physician fights disease, we 
must allude to the much more effective and scientific method 
in which he applies them. The modern discovery of the 
alkaloids, or the active medicinal principles of our vegetable 
materia medica, is very important. Instead of coarse bark 
that used to choke us when we were attacked with ague or 
weakness, science now presents us with the elegant quinine. 
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Instead of the nauseating- dose of jalap an infinitesimal portion 
of jalapine is far more effectual, and morphia with a drop seals 
up our senses, where the larger dose of opium defeated its 
object by refusing to remain uj)on the stomach. Even the 
mode of action of this drug has been greatly improved of late 
years. In cases of neuralgic pains and spasmodic agonies sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of the drug now acts at once effectually 
upon the local affection, without our having to go the round¬ 
about -way to give a cure through the system generally. Sir 
James Simpson has, wc think, very shrewdly suggested, that 
the principle of rapidly affecting the whole system, on the 
other hand, by means of the wide-extended blood surface of the 
lungs, may not be far off. 

‘ If it is ever (he .says), for instiince, a matter of importance, in 
some inflammatory or other ailments, to affect the system rapidly and 
fully with mercury, why may not the chemist discover some gaseous 
and respirable form of mercurial combination, the inhalation of which 
should sjilivate in as many hours as days are now required for the in¬ 
duction of that effect ? ’ 

Hi.s own discovery of chloroform has indeed shown us the 
j)Otency of the lung form of administration, and why other 
medicaments may not be in the same way employed we do not 
see. As Watt said of the application of an old invention to 
perform some new office, it would only be employing * a knife 
‘ to cut cheese that had previously cut butter.’ 

AVe cannot conclude this paper better than by alluding to 
the great advance made during the period we have marked out 
to ourselves in the treatment of Lunacy. In the last century 
Bedlam used to be one of the public sights to which holiday- 
keepers, on the payment of two-pence, were attracted, to 
watch the piteous objects caged and confined within their 
filthy dens. They went in much the same spirit as they 
visited the lions in the Tower, and we question whether 
the human creatures were not considered the more dangerous 
of the two. The treatment of the lunatics in Bedlam at 
that time was rather a favourable specimen of what was 
considered to be the best method of curing the mentally 
afflicted. It makes us shudder to read the accounts of this 
place in the beginning of the century. When Mr. Westerton 
and Mr. Calvert visited its wards in 1808, they found ten 
patients in the female gallery, each fastened by one leg or arm 
to the wall, -with a chain so arranged that they were able to 
stand up at a bench; they were dressed each in a filthy 
blanket, thrown poncho-like over their otherwise naked bodies. 
This was, however, only an ordinary arrangement. When any 
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patient was looked upon as dangerous^ special an*angements 
were made that were still more outrageous. Poor Morris, for 
instance, was treated more like a wild and furious beast than a 
human being. Esquirol was even horrified at the spectacle, 
and we have no reason to believe that the treatment of lunatics 
in France was one bit better than in England before the time 
of PInel- The following is the description of the method in 
which they secured this helpless individual:— 

‘ A stout iron ring was riveted round his neck, from which a short 
chain passed to a ring, made to slide upwards and downwards on an 
upright massive iron bar, more than six feet high, inserted in the wall. 
Round hia body a strong iron bar, about two inches W’ide, was riveted. 
On each side of the bar was a circular projection, wdiich being fastened 
to, and enclosing each of his arms, pinioned them close to his body. 
Thus fixed, like a crow on a wall, this poor creature w^as enforced to 
wear out his existence of more than twenty years ! ’ 

These horrors have all been swept away by greater intelli¬ 
gence, greater kindness to the patient, and a more just ap¬ 
preciation of the physical causes of mental disease, as we had 
occasion to show more fully in the review of the life of 
Dr. Conolly published in this Journal in April 1870, to 
which we refer our readers. The same improvements arc 
still going on, more especially from the removal of lunatics 
from the larger asylums to smaller abodes w^herc they have 
the benefit of a more cheerful mode of life and better air. 

I 

‘ I have (says Dr. Bucknell) recommended the erection of an inexpen¬ 
sive building, detached from but within the grounds of the present asylum, 
in preference to an extension of the asylum itself. My reasons for this 
recommendation are, tliat such a building will afford a useful and im¬ 
portant change for patients for whom a change from the wards is desir¬ 
able. The system of placing patients in detached buildings, resembling 
in their construction and arrangements an ordinary English house, has 
been found to afford beneficial results in the so-called cottages which 
this institution at present possesses. These cottages are much prefen'cd 
to the wards hy the patients themselves^ and permission to reside in them 
is coveted. I am also convinced that such auxiliary buildings can be 
erected at a much less expense than would be incurred by the enlarge¬ 
ment and alteration of tlie asylum itself. I propose that in the new 
building the patients shall cook and wash for themselves.’ 

If those who devise these vast establishments would only 
study human nature and the English character, they would 
not be surprised at these cottages being preferred to the 
tyranny of the big houses. Those who are harmless and 
hopelessly insane need not even the protection of the asylum 
w^s. They are now very judiciousuy drafted back to their 
own unions, where, in the comparative freedom of the ' house,^ 
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they pass the last years of their lives happily, and at a dimi¬ 
nished cost to the rates. Here, again, we can see a return to 
an old state of things, but with better safeguards to the good 
treatment of the patients than our forefathers insisted upon. 
There is a moral infection in asylum air, which depresses and 
injures the patient, as much as the fever infection injures the 
inmates of the surgical wards of the great hospitals. Isolation 
in both cases is the best treatment. Healthy minds sur¬ 
rounding the one, are as much required as pure air for the 
recovery of the other. 

In the colony of Gheel, in Belgium, the harmless lunatics 
are placed in cottages, and live the life of the people—a 
people trained by hereditary habit to treat them properly. 
Here they labour in the fields, live with their hosts, play with 
the children, and partake of the joys and the sorrows of the 
household. In this village, or combination of villages, the 
purely medical treatment is under the control of medical in¬ 
spectors. There is perfect freedom, and we question if the 
runaways are as numerous as from any of our large asylums. 
Qur Commissioners arc with faltering steps making advances 
towards this primitive state of things, which puts as few im¬ 
pediments as possible in the Avay of the recovery of the patient, 
and which gives the lunatic mind the surroundings and sup¬ 
port of healthy minds—the true psychological medicine when 
judiciously applied. 

We see with great pleasure that the Scottish Commissioners 
recognise the advantage of giving more freedom to the pauper 
patients suffering from chronic mania. When possible, they 
are transferred from asylums and workhouses, and sent to 
reside with the labouring classes in the country villages. 
Kennoway, in • Fife, may be said to be growing into a 
Scottish Gheel, as the village is becoming peopled with the 
incurable insane. So far from the freedom of the new life 
acting to their disadvantage, it has proved quite the contrary. 
Patients who were noisy in the asylums from which they were 
removed, have actually become quiet in the homes of the 
cottagers, and two patients, who were considered hoj^lessly 
insane, have recovered after experiencing the mentally nracing 
efiect of a cottager’s life. We trust the example wiU not be 
lost upon the English Commissioners. 

But the improved treatment of the insane has been helped 
on in this country by a better knowledge of the disease itself. 
Mind being now considered an emanation of the body taking 
place through the nervous system, and its derangements 
merely the results of nervous disease, the speciality is merged 
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within the broad scoi)e of medicine, and the intelligence 
of the whole profesaion is being gradually brought to bear 
upon it. As a necessary consequence an enormous increase 
of experience is the result, and the unity of bodily and mental 
disease and their effects one upon the other demonstrated. 
Dr. Maudsley, in one of his thoughtful Gulstonian lectures, 
has written an admirable chapter on the special psychological 
cxi)ression of different diseases, and has shown that ‘ the inter- 
‘ nal organs are plainly not the agents of their special functions 
‘ only ; but, by reason of the intimate consent in sympathy of 
‘ function, they are essentially constituents of our mental life.’ 
The heart, the lungs, the liver, and the reproductive organs, 
when diseased, have their voice, if we may so speak, in the 
varying emotions which they give rise to. The wonderful 
exaltation of hope which takes place in the consumptive 
patient we are all familiar wdth. The fear and oppression 
which accompanies heart disease, and the depression and 
envious feelings which master us when subject to derange¬ 
ment of the liver, have long been patent to the poet as well 
as to the physician. To a still larger extent sex influences 
character, and it is in the power of the surgeon to wholly 
change the tone of mind of either man or woman. With 
j)root‘8 like these of the solidarity of mind and matter, we 
need not fear that the study of psychological medicine w'ill in 
future be hampered by the subtleties and words of the meta- 
])hysician, but that it will become amenable to'scientific inquiry 
as a purely physical disease. 

But whatever may be our hopes for the future, the present 
and the past alike show how much mankind owes to medicine 
and surgery. We cannot conclude without asking what has 
medicine received in return from the State? In France, 
Germany, Bussia, Italy, and Spain, honours and rewards from 
the nation await the men who are useful to their country. 
In England it is certainly most unjust that while national 
honours are heaped ui^on those who have distinguished them¬ 
selves by military courage or political talent, no public recog¬ 
nition beyond a baronetcy is given to men who have been pre¬ 
eminently benefactors to humanity. A tardy and insufficient 
tribute has, it is true, been paid to the discoverer of vaccina¬ 
tion ; but there live at this moment men in the profession of 
medicine who have done as much to deserve public gratitude 
as did Dr. Jenner. There are great men who have robbed 
operative surgery of half its horrors by abolishing its pain, 
and there a,re those who have manfully overcome every op¬ 
position which prejudice threw in their way, and have trium- 
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phantly rescued one disease from the black list marked in¬ 
curable. We believe these men are themselves sufficiently 
repaid by the inward consciousness of having been per¬ 
manently useful to their fellow-men, and of having added to 
the sum of human knowledge. But for the sake of others, 
and especially for the sake of those still hesitating as to the 
jirofession which they will embrace, it is extremely desirable 
that some tangible evidence should be given that the nation 
appreciates the sacrifices daily and hourly made by those who 
devote their energies and their talents to the promotion of its 
phy.sical well-being. 


Art. VIII.— Aristotle. By Gkorge Grote, F.R.S., &c. 
Edited by Ale.kanuer Baix, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen, and J. Groom Kobeutson, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in 
University College, London. In two volumes. 1872. 

^iiE great historian of Greece having finished his narrative 
of tlie rise and fall of the Athenian Ilepublic, and having 
traced the vicissitudes of the Hellenic states down to the point 
where a free Hellas ceased to exist, immediately set out to 
conquer a new world. Turning, in the year 1856, from poli¬ 
tical history to the widely-difFerent'field of jmilosophy, he pro¬ 
mised the w'orld to follow out in a separate work that great 
movement of Greek speculative thought which extended over 
the greater part of the fourth century before Christ. In nine 
years of labour he completed his account of Plato and the 
immediate followers of Socrates. And then, when he was 
more than seventy years old, he set himself with undiminished 
ardour to the gigantic task of giving an exhaustive account of 
the philosophy of Aristotle. 

Gi’ote could conceive of nothing on a small scale. Looking 
back as we do now, we can see that it would have been more 
fortunate had he contented himself with an attempt to deal 
with a limited province of the Aristotelian philosophy. It 
must be a matter of regret to us that Grote did not propose to 
himself, first at all events, that part of the task of an Aristo¬ 
telian expositor for which he had pre-eminent qualifications, 
namely, the setting forth and illustration of Aristotle’s political 
and ethical systems, and of his views on rhetoric and poetry. 
There can be no doubt that Grote would have been able to 
throw a flood of light on these, perhaps the most permanently 
interesting parts of the thought of Aristotle. He who had 
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lived for so many years in the Hellenic life of the past; who 
had felt so long and deep an interest in all the constitutional 
questions of Greece, not as mere antiquarian questions of a 
dead past, but as having a living and perpetual significance for 
the present day; who had identified himself with one side or 
the other in the debates of the Athenian Agora; who had made 
to himself a personal question of the reputation of the Sophists 
and espoused the defence of their character; who had always 
manifested the strongest interest in all moral problems and 
theories, and who in treating of Socrates had preferred to 
regard him almost exclusively from the ethical side, according 
to his picture in Xenophon as a practical philosopher ; he to 
whom Greek art was dear, and for whom the Greek drama, in 
all its connexion with the national life and development, was 
full of meaning—would beyond doubt have been able to have 
given us a work in connexion with the political, moral, and 
aesthetical treatises of Aristotle, which would have been a boon 
to the world, and at the same time a fitting and natural sup¬ 
plement to the History of Greece. The loss of this we must 
deplore, but at the same time all honour must be given to the 
vastness of conception which has occasioned this loss, and to 
the courage and indefatigable energy Avith which, in the even¬ 
ing of life, Grote essayed a to?tr de force of such magnitude as 
almost to be an impossibility. Great writers arc seldom the 
best judges of their own powers, and in all probability Grote 
was not conscious to himself of a peculiar capacity for eluci¬ 
dating tlie ‘ Politics ’ and ‘ Ethics ’ of Aristotle. He had under¬ 
taken to write an account of the golden period of philosophy in 
Greece, and it may never have suggested itself to him to 
attempt anything smaller than a systematic review of the 
whole. With a noble rashness he threw himself in his seventy- 
first year upon the task of mastering and analysing the entire 
works of Aristotle, which in the Oxford edition of the original 
Greek fill eleven octavo volumes, and on the various questions 
connected with which more books have been written than on 
the whole political history of Greece taken together. The six 
years of life now remaining to Grote werq all too few for the 
accomplishment of his task. What he was able to achieve the 
two large volumes now before us show. The work is a mere 
torso, and yet is a monument of splendid industry,* which may 


* It is reported of an eminent Scotch political economist that, having 
once expressed a wish that some one would leave him a fortune, and 
bemg aAed, ‘ And what would you do then 7 ’ he answered, ‘ 'VHiy, 
* give up making these dommed laborious compilations, to be sure ! ’ 
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well serve as an example and stimulus to the youth of this 
country. 

^ Grote’s fragment on Aristotle has been very well edited by 
his friends and literary executors, Professors Bain and Groom 
Robertson. Without additions of their own they have given 
these posthumous papers to the world in clear and readable 
form; they have carefully verified the numerous references, 
and have added a useful index of the matters treated of. 
From what is thus presented it is not quite possible to say 
what would have been the exact fonn of the work had it 
reached completion. Much that these volumes cemtain might 
have ultimately served only as materials to be worked up by 
the author into another shape. The finished parts consist of a 
Life of Aristotle; a chapter on the Aristotelian Canon; a com¬ 
plete analysis and account of the ‘ Organon ’ or logic of 
Aristotle; and an essay (Chapter XI.) on the metaphysical 
point of view of Aristotle as contrasted with that of former 
philosophers. This chapter appears to have been intended as 
part of an introduction to the ‘ Physics ’ and ^ Metaphysics ’ of 
Aristotle, but tlie autlior’s MS. breaks off with the promise to 
continue the same subject in a succeeding chapter. Even up 
to this point Grote’s work is not complete, for we are told that 
his numbering of the chapters Indicates a lacuna of two 
chapters, which would have come in before his account of the 
‘ Organon.’ These would probably have been a continuation 
of his essay on the Aristotelian Canon, and would have con¬ 
tained Grote’s views as to the genuineness of tlic works which 
are commonly ascribed to Aristotle, .drawn from an internal 
examination of the writings themselves. After Chapter XI., 
the editors very properly eke out this beginning by adding a 
reprint from Professor Bain’s work on ^ The Senses and the 
‘ Intellect,’ and his ^ Manual of Mental and Moral Science,’ of 
the valuable papers which Grote had contributed to those 
works, on the Psychology of Aristotle, on the Docti'ine of 
Universals, and on Aristotle’s Doctrine of First Principles. 
They also add the careful paraphrase which Grote had made 
(whether intended merely for his own use, or to be a substan¬ 
tive part of his projected great work) of six books of the 
^ Metaphysics ’ and two of the treatise ‘ On the Heaven,’ and 

This (probably ironical) conception of a summum honum was the very 
antipodes of the ideas of Grote, who, with ample wealth at his disposal, 
worked throughout a long life as if his bread had depended on it, and 
with whom the appetite Ibr labour seems to have grown with what it 
fed upon, so that it happened to him to have reserved, as if for a honne 
louche^ his most laborious compilation ’ of all to the last. 
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two short but highly interesting papers on *E[ikuius’* and 
on the Stoics. 

Grote’s first chapter contains the best biography of Aristotle 
that has yet been written. The information w'hich had been 
gleaned from antiquity by former writers on this subject is, of 
course, here reproduced, but Grote makes a not inconsiderable 
addition to this by a more clear and detailed exjdanation, than 
had yet been given, of Aristotle’s position at Athens. In 
writing this Grote was on familiar ground, and he traces with 
a sure and easy hand the circumstances in which ‘ the 
* Stagirite,’ as a supposed ‘ Macedonising ’ philosopher, was 
placed. On other questions, where sufficient data were want¬ 
ing, Grote refrains from conjecture, and is content, where 
nothing is to be said, to say nothing. He does not attempt 
here to contribute anything on the question of the order in 
which the extant works of Aristotle were comj) 03 ecl, nor does 
he say how far any progress may be traced, by the evidence of 
these works, in their author’s mind. This subtle and difficult 
inquiry might possibly have fallen within the province of one 
of Grote’s projected, but uuwritten chapters; here he deals 
with Aristotle’s life entirely from external sources. There is 
another question to which he adverts, and on which he might, 
if so disposed, have called Aristotle himself in evidence,—and 
that is the question, how far Aristotle exhibited un-Greek 
characteristics. This point was mooted in a letter written in 
1795 by Wilhelm von Humboldt to F. A, Wolf. The letter, 
alluded to, but not quoted by Grote, is an interesting one. 
Humboldt writes:— 

*' The De Poetied of Aristotle is a higlily remarkable production, 
and, looking at the ideas it contains, the question has much exercised 
my reflection, how far a Greek of the period could have written this 
work. It is really a curious mixture of different individualities united, 
and this one work was enough to convince me that it would be an im¬ 
portant inquiry to try to draw out the characteristic peculiarities of 
Aristotle, and to show how such a character could arise in Greece, and 


* Grote always delighted in writing ^Epikurus,’ * Sokrates,’ ‘Sikyon,’ 
and the like. This was perhaps necessary thirty years ago, as a protest 
in favour of the hard sound of the Latin c as representing the Greek k*. 
But it is no longer so, now that the leading scholars of this country 
have recognised the uniformly hard sound of c in all Latin words. 
Perhaps the rule should be that when we transliterate a Greek word 
directly into English, retaining the Greek temination, we should use k 
as the proper representative of k, as, for instance, in the word * Kosmoa.’ 
If we take a Greek word through the Latin and with a Latinised ter¬ 
mination, we should retain the Latin c, as, for instance, ‘ Epicurus.’ 
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how at the particular time it was necessitated to arise, and how it in¬ 
fluenced (Jreccc. You may wonder, and perhaps rightly, that I find 
the Stagirite almost un-Greek. But so it is. Ever since I have been 
acquainted with him, two things have struck me: firsts his peculiar 
individuality; his purely philosophical character seems to me not 
Greek, it appears to me on the one hand to be deeper than the Gr(*ek 
character and more directed to essential naked truth ; on the other 
hand, to be less beautilul, and to sliow less fancy, feeling, and spiritual 
freedom of treatment (to which indeed Ins rigid systematising is occa¬ 
sionally opposed). SevontUt/^ on certain occiisions he is so thoroughly 
Greek and Athenian, lie clings so closely to Greek customs and taste, 
that I for one am astonished. I find i)roofs for both tliese assertions in 
the Dc Poetica^ or, rather, I believe that I find them there.’ 

Grote, though referring to these suggestive observations, does 
not follow them into the question whether the writings of 
Aristotle betray an lui-Greek spirit. He merely asserts the 
claims of Aristotle to be considered in point of family and 
descent thoroughly Ilelloiiic. The question, however, still 
remains whether a Greek family settled for generations, as 
that of Aristotle had been, in Tlirace on the Macedonian 
frontier, might not acquire ccrlsiin nn-Grcek characteristics 
and modes of thought, and Avhctlier, as a fact, such do not 
reflect themselves in some of the writings of Aristotle. 

The life of Aristotle Avas not wholly uneventful, and even 
in the meagre traces that have come down to us it is not unin¬ 
teresting. His father Nicomachus Avas a citizen of Stageira, 
and a distinguished j)hysician of the heroic race of the Ascle- 
piads. It is recorded that in this family manual training in 
dissection Avas imparted ti’aditionally from father to son, from 
the earliest years. This training may very probably liave had 
an important influence on the mind of Aristotle by giAdng it 
a bias towards physiological I’esearcli, Of the character of his 
youth the ancients had tAVo different stories: one that he was 
Avild and extravagant, entered military service, tlien returned 
to his father’s profession, again threw it up and tooktorhetox'ic 
and philosophy, and finally at the age of thirty migrated to 
Athens, and there entered himself in the school of Plato. The 
other account ignores a period of early vacillations, and repre¬ 
sents him as having come to Athens and enlisted as the pupil 
of Plato Avhen only seventeen years old. Grote thinks that 
the evidence for the two different accounts is about balanced, 
and that all Ave can be certain about is that Aristotle became 
resident at Athens in or before the year 362 b.c., where he 
studied in the. school of Plato till Plato’s death in 347. We 
may infer from the Avorks of Aristotle himself how deeply im¬ 
bued he was during this period with the teaching of his master, 
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whose creative and siiggestive ideas in the provinces of psycho- 
logy, dialectic, metaphysics, politics, and morals, he seized on 
and afterwards worked out, stripping them of their poetical 
dress, into systematised dogmatic form, and made them fit for the 
use of the ordinary world. But while preparing to act the part 
of a codifier and interpreter of Plato, Aristotle came gradually 
to assert his own independent individuality, and to organise in 
many ways a revolt against the Platonic philosophy, especially 
against one of its characteristic features—the doctrine of tran¬ 
scendental ideas. Another sign of the independence of Aristotle 
was, his persevering study, during this period of his life, of the 
art of rhetoric, for which Plato in his extant writings always 
professes a considerable amount of contempt. Ai’istotle not 
only held to the study of rhetoric, as necessary and desirable 
for a free citizen, and worked out the principles and precepts 
of the art which he afterwards embodied in his own treatise on 
the subject now remaining, but he also had the self-confidence 
to open a school of rhetoric in rivalry to that of the veteran 
Isocrates, the pupil of Gorgias—a man of the highest worth 
and consideration, and whose lectures w’ere attended by a 
numerous succession of pupils, each paying him a fee of 1000 
drachmas (equal to about 1000 francs or 40/.), many of whom 
became afterwards distinguished. In the meanwhile Aristotle 
was probably not writing any of the works which we now 
possess under his name. Following the example of his master 
Plato, he made all his first attempts at philosophical writing in 
the fonn of dialogues. Of these nothing but the names and a 
few fragments quoted, and thus preserved to us, by the ancients, 
remain. But the catalogues of Aristotle’s writings which have 
come down to us from antiquity shoAv what a rich crop of these 
productions was sent forth by him during the period of liis first 
residence at Athens. These were his early essays and experi¬ 
ments in philosophy, and if we possessed them we should doubt¬ 
less see that they exhibited not only a tentative of style, but 
also the gradual formation of that Aristotelian philosophy, 
which wc only know now as a ready-made and completed pro¬ 
duct. Aristotle appears afterwards to have entirely abandoned 
the dialogic form and style as unsuited to his genius and the 
objects which he had in view. 

On tlie death of Plato (347 b.c.) Aristotle quitted Athens; 
he went with his fellow-pupil Xenocrates to Atameus, a town 
in Asia Minor,to the Court of Hermeias, the despot of the place. 
This Hermeias was a remarkable man; he was a eunuch and 
had been slave to Eubulus the former tyrant. He had, as is 
not uncommon in the East, sprung from slave to be vizier and 
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thence to be ruler himself. He had come to Athens and heard 
the lectures of Plato, and had made the friendship of Aristotle, 
whom witli Xeiiocrates he now received hospitably, and enter¬ 
tained them for three years, during which time Aristotle married 
Pythias, the tyrant’s niece. The government of Hermeias 
cannot have been other than just and beneficent, else Aristotle 
would not have entertained so high an opinion of his virtue 
and greatness, as he has recorded in a hymn or pasan in praise 
of his friend,in which he classes him with Hercules, the 
Dioscuri, and other heroes of noble endurance. But it was an 
instance of the catholic-mindedness of Aristotle and his freedom 
from Greek prejudice, that he was able to recognise high merit 
in one who combined the obnoxious attributes of the eunuch, 
the slave, and the despot. The Athenians were angry at the 
terms used in the hymn, and at a comparison which they 
thought degrading to their own national heroes, and they ulti¬ 
mately brought this up against Aristotle and made it the subject 
of a criminal charge against him. He and Xenocrates were 
forced to fly from Atameus by the death of their patron, who 
was treacherously seized and put to death by the Persians. 
Xenocrates returned to Athens, and Aristotle lived at Mitylenc 
for two or tliroe years with his wife, till he was invited over by 
Philip of Macedon to become the tutor of AlexaTider, then a 
boy of the age of thirteen. As to what Aristotle may have 
taught to the great Alexander, Grote confesses (History of 
Greece, voL xii. p. 3) that nothing is known ; which is a pity, 
as it would have been interesting to learn what so eminent a 
theorist in education considered the proper course of training 
for a royal j>upil, and to trace where possible the effect of this 
training in the subsequent actions and opinions of Alexander. 
But for all this no data have come down to us, and we can 
only discern that Aristotle enjoyed the thorough confidence of 


* Philosophical sympathies doubtless formed the basis of the friend¬ 
ship between Aristotle and Hermeias. Aristotle was very likely think¬ 
ing of this friendship, and at the same time generously exalting in his 
own mind the virtues of the departed Hermeias, when ho wrote the 
often misunderstood passage {Ethica Nicoinacheay viii. vi. G), vrgpi- 
•^ovTL oh yivtTat [6 aaroi/SaToc] 0/\oc, flv Tp iipt-rp v‘irEpi)(rfrac 

el Se fifij ovK av6Xoyo$* v7rcpc)^u/iC)'OC> ob vayv c elutdnai rotovTot 

yiveadai. * The good man does not become a fiiend to his superior in 

* rank, unless he be surpassed by that superior in virtue also. Else, 
‘ he does not find himself in that position of equitable balance which 
‘ is produced by superiority of position being enjoyed in proportion to 

* personal merit. Such persons, however (as potentates who surpass 

* the good in virtue) arc not produced every day.’ 
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the Court of Macedon. He owed his appointment probably to 
his own already great reputation, but perhaps partly also to his 
family connexion with the Court, his father having been the 
confidential physician of Amyntas. He held it till the assassi¬ 
nation of Philip in 336 B.C., when Alexander became King of 
Macedonia, and was imraedi{itely absorbed in plans for the 
conquest of the East. 

In the year 335 b.c., after a twelve years’ absence, Aristotle 
returned to take up his abode in Athens, -n'liich he felt to be 
after all the head-quarters of philosophy. He returned with 
all the prestige of the favour of Alexander, who ordered a 
statue of him to be put up in Athens, and who furnished him 
with ample funds for the prosecution of physical and zoological 
experiments and researches. Athenseus computes the total 
sum given him in that way at 800 talents (nearly 200,000/.), 
but this is, probably, mere hearsay. Pliny mentions that 
‘ thousands of men ’ in Alexander’s army were j)nt at the orders 
of Aristotle for the purposes of scientific inquiry and collection. 
Aristotle was clearly in a position that many ])hysical philoso¬ 
phers and natural historians of the present day might envy. 
But he had a task before him which was then even more impor¬ 
tant for mankind than the collecting of new facts about the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, and all the tribes of flying and 
swimming things—namely, the clearing up and settling of the 
forms of universal thought and language. His many-sided 
activity now applied itself to all regions of the knowablc with 
equal zeal; he followed out simultaneously science and philoso¬ 
phy ; he laboured, with an impartiality perhaps never exhibited 
by any other man, at the matter and the form of knowledge, at 
the abstract and the concrete, at inductive acquirement of facts 
and laws, and at the introspective analysis of the general human 
consciousness. With too daring a grasp he essayed to seize 
and map out the whole universe, but, on the other hand, no par¬ 
ticular fact was too minute for his conscientious diligence, and 
before all things he set himself to discover and make plain the 
conditions of our knowledge, and the laws of thought and 
reasoning upon every subject. For the latter task the materials 
were by this time all jwepared in his mind. We have seen 
how, during his earlier residence at Athens, partly by imbibing 
the Platonic system and partly by rebelling against it, he had 
gradually gained for himself his own point of view, and how in 
a series of numerous dialogues he had practised the exposition 
of doctrine. During the subsequent twelve years, while an 
honoured guest at the Court of Atarneus, while residing in 
quiet retreat at Mitylene, and in the intervals of his labours as 
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the tutor of Alexander, all his fii’st results in philosophy must 
have been consolidated in his ever-systematising mind. He 
probably had never ceased M'riting, though what particular 
works are to be attributed to this twelve years’ period we have 
no means of knowing. But he returned to Athens with a 
system virtually completed, which he was now prepared to 
impart and propagate by means of oral teaching, while at the 
same time he aimed at fixing it for the use of the world in 
appropriate dogmatic treatises. 

It would have been quite out of place that Aristotle, with so 
avowed a divergence from the views of Plato, should on the 
death of his master have succeeded to the headship of the 
school. And yet his consciousness of his own powers may have 
made it irritating to him to see the Platonic school bequeathed 
to the lead of Spensippus, Plato’s nephew, a man in no way to 
be compared to himself. This feeling had been, in all pro- 
bability,the cause of Aristotle’s leaving Athens with Xenocrates. 
When he now returned he found Spensippus dead and Xeno¬ 
crates installed as scholarch of the Platonic school of philosophy, 
which was held in the gardens of Academe on the west of the 
city of Athens. He immediately opened a rival school on the 
eastern side, in the gymnasium attached to the temple of the 
Lyceian Apollo. Much of his instruction is said to have been 
given while walking in the adjoining garden, whence the name 
of Peripatetics came to be given to his students and to tho 
Aristotelian sect in general. He was not a citizen of Athens, 
but only a metic or foreign resident, so he took no part in 
public affairs. The next thirteen years, a period coeval with 
the astonishing career of Alexander, were entirely devoted by 
him to the teaching of his school and the composition of his 
works. From the enthusiastic passages in which he speaks 
of the joys of the philosopher, we may conceive how highly the- 
privileges of this period, so calm and yet so intensely active,. 
were appreciated by him. His labours in the school produced" 
indeed but little fruit, for no genius at all competent to succeed 
him and carry on his work sprang up among his scholars; but 
his writings composed at this time have influenced the world- 
ever since, and the forms of thought which they promulgated- 
have, through the discussions of the Schoolmen and Theologians, 
of the middle ages, been so widely spread and have sunk so- 
deeply, that they have become, though m^t men know it not, 
part of the ordinary language of civilised Europe. 

This happy time, during which Aristotle was realising, so to 
speak, his intellectual wealth for the benefit of the wond, was 
rudely broken in upon by the announcement, in the summer 
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of the year 323 B.C., of the sudden and premature death of 
Alexander by fever at Babylon. This news produced a sensa¬ 
tion throughout the states of Greece analogous to what would 
have been felt throughout Europe had Napoleon been suddenly 
cut off, say in the year 1810. Grote explains how profoundly 
the position of Aristotle was affected by this event. Though 
not meddling with politics, he had been identified in popular 
estimation with the Macedonian party. He had come to Athens 
as the acknowledged favourite and protege of Alexander, and 
that too at the moment when Alexander, by sacking the city 
of Thebes, and by compelling Athens with the threat of a 
similar fate to exile some of her anti-Macedonian statesmen, 
had made himself the object of sullen dread and covert dislike 
to the majority of the Athenian citizens. Some portion of this 
feeling doubtless reflected itself upon Aristotle, who however 
was preserved from any exhibition of it during the life of his 
patron, the affairs of the city being administered for that time 
by Macedonising citizens, with Phocion and Demades at their 
head. In the year before his death (324 b.c.) Alexander, 
whose character, as Grote tells us, had been corrupted by un¬ 
alloyed success and by Asiatic influences, inflicted an unpre¬ 
cedented insult upon the Greek cities, by an arbitrary re¬ 
script, which he sent to be read publicly by a herald at the 
Olympic games, ordering them to recall all citizens who had 
been banished by judicial senteuce, and intimating that his 
general. Antipater, had instructions to march against any city 
which should hesitate to obey this order. The oflfioer charged 
with communicating this offensive rescript, so galling to the 
Grecian self-respect and love of autonomy, turned out to be 
none other than Nicanor, the cherished friend or ward, and 
ultimately the son-in-law, of Aristotle. Thus the philosopher 
was, through no fault of his own, indirectly implicated in the 
popular mind with the tyrannical conduct of Alexander. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at, that when, on the sudden 
news of Alexander’s death, the anti-Macedonian party in 
Athens regained power, the spirit of reaction included Aristotle 
also in its attacks, and that his enemies sought an occasion for 
doing him a mischief. An indictment charging him with im¬ 
piety was accordingly filed against him by Eurymedon, the 
chief priest of the Elcusinian Demeter. The matter of the 
accusation was chiefly found in the paean which Aristotle had 
written in honour of Hermeias; but it would seem that pas¬ 
sages of ^ works were also referred to as containing doctrines 
inconsistent with the national religion. Aristotle, availing 
himself of the law which gave to any accused person the option 
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of quitting the city before the day of trial, left Athens and 
retired to Chalcis in Euboea, which was then being held by a 
Macedonian garrison. He went, as he said, ^ in order that the 
^ Athenians might not have another opportunity of sinning 
^ against philosophy, as they had already done once in the 
‘ person of Socrates.’ He had left his school and library at 
Athens in charge of Theophrastus, and he was looking forward 
to a speedy return to them, as Antipater in the Lamian war 
soon put down all opposition to the Macedonian arms through¬ 
out Greece; but he was seized with illness, and died at Chalcis 
in the year 322 b.c., being probably rather more than sixty- 
one years of age. His will has been preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, and the provisions in it indicate a kind, just, and 
generous disposition. Indeed there is no act recorded with 
any certainty of Aristotle which would lead us to think other¬ 
wise than well of him. But there were many accusations 
against him in antiquity, and many works were written, some 
by contemporaries, others by subsequent Platonists, containing 
various charges against him, such as ingratitude to Plato, ser¬ 
vility to the Macedonians, luxury and love of display, and so 
on. Theraistius (quoted by Grotc) mentions a whole host of 
his attackers (orporov o\ov twz/ hri,d£(isv(ov ’ApiororiX^i 
%TQr^£LpL7ri\ whose works, he said, survived, * keeping alive the 
‘ spirit of enmity and jealousy against him.’ Grote shows that 
there were three classes of persons from whom the ranks of 
Aristotle’s detractors would be naturally recruited—1st, the 
numerous friends of the orator Isocrates, with whom Aristotle 
had in earlier life put himself into competition; 2nd, the 
Platonists, who resented Aristotle’s divergence from their 
master and his polemic against certain points of the Platonic 
system; 3rd, the anti-Macedonian party, who indiscriminately 
visited on Aristotle the political acts of Alexander. The ex¬ 
istence of these diiferent sources of partisan feeling against 
Aristotle is suflScient to account for the bitterness of the 
attacks made against one so eminent, and at the same time to 
lead us to doubt their fairness. Aristotle was probably never 
popular in Athens. He very likely exhibited some of those 
proud characteristics which he attributes in his ^ Ethics ’ to the 
' great-souled ’ man (/487a\o^ru^oj) ' who claims great things 
' for himself, because he is worthy of them,’ ^ who cannot bear 
^ to associate with any one except a friend,’ &c. Aristotle was 
capable of devoted and generous friendship, as he showed in 
the case of Henneias; and his family affections were strong, as 
his will exhibits, but he may easily have been cold and re¬ 
served towards general society in Athens. In regard to 
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Isocrates, lie certainly appears to have exhibited a want of 
consideration in pressing forwards to compete with so respect¬ 
able a senior. Aristotle doubtless saw, even as a young man, 
with tenfold more penetration than Isocrates, the sdentific 
rationale of the art of rhetoric, but it may be doubted whether 
he equalled him in personal manner and the os rotundum which 
goes such a long way even Avith tolerably cultivated audiences. 
Probably there were few who could discern Aristotle’s essential 
superiority in the philosophy of rhetoric, and by many he would 
be rated as a mere pretentious upstart in this field. As to his 
polemic against the Ideas of Plato, we are not in a position to 
pronounce fully upon the manner in Avhich this was conducted, 
for the main attack was contained in those dialogues of 
Aristotle which are noAv lost; and the passages on this ques¬ 
tion which occur in his extant works have all the appearance 
of being a mere resume of former and more lengthy arguments. 
But even in these an apologetic tone is noticeable, as in the 
passage {Eth. Nic., r. vi.) from which the famous saying 
‘ Amicus Plato, sed rnat/is arnica veritas,^ has been taken. And 
Proclus, quoted by Philoponus (ii. 2) speaks of Aristotle as 
‘ proclaiming loudly in his dialogues that he was unable to 
‘ sympathise with the doctrine of Ideas, even though his op- 
‘ position to it should be attributed to a factious spirit.’ * 
There may, very likely, have been a youthful vehemence in 
these dialogic criticisms. But time, the equaliser, has noAv 
fully sanctioned the right of Aristotle to differ from Plato, and 
all the talk about ‘ ingratitude ’ seems now mere sentimentality. 
The only question for us is whether Aristotle’s arguments 
against the doctrine of Ideas, or any other part of Plato’s 
system (so far as he had a system), are sound or otherwise, and 
whether the views which Aristotle would substitute for those 
of Plato are or are not preferable. As to the charges brought 
against Aristotle of delicate living and display, we can only 
treat them as we should any other petty personal gossip re¬ 
tailed about a great man. 

Grote, in his second chapter, dwells at length on the 
interesting story of the fate of the library and MSS. of 
Aristotle. At his death these came into the possession of 
Theophrastus, who continued for thirty-five years chief of the 
Peripatetic schools at Athens. When Theophrastus died, the 
whole joint collection containing the original works of both 
pnilosophers, and all the books of others they had respectively 
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bought (as, for instance, the library of S|)ensii)pus, for which 
Aristotle was said to have given three talents, or 720/.) went 
by bequest to Neleus, a philosophical friend and pupil of 
Theophrastus, who carried tliem oft' to his own home at Scepsis, 
a town in the Troas. A generation after this occurrence, the 
kings of Perganios began collecting books for their royal 
library, and the heirs of Neleus, in order to save the precious 
collection which was in their possession, but of which they 
themselves could make no use, from being seized and carried 
off to Pergamos, concealed it in a cellar, where it remained, a 
prey to worms and damp, for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years. At the end of that time, the Attalid dynasty at 
Pergamos was extinct, the last of these kings. Attains, having 
died in 133 n.C., bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans. 
The then possessors of the Aristotelian and Theophrastean 
libraries having no longer anything to fear from royal requisi¬ 
tions, brought out the MSS. from their hiding place, and sold 
tliem for a large sum to Apellicon of Teos, a wealthy man, 
resident at Athens, and attached to the Peripatetic sect. The 
j)recion3 rolls were now transferred, about the year 100 B.C., 
to Atliens, after liaving been lost to the world for 187 years. 
They were found to be in very bad condition, and Apellicon 
caused copies of them to be taken, himself filling up on eoti- 
jecture the gaps Avhich now existed in the worm-eaten text. 
Ilis conjectures however were infelicitous, as he was more of a 
bibliophilist than a philosopher. Soon after his death, Athens 
was taken by Sylla (86 n c.), and the library of Apellicon was 
seized by him and brought to Rome. It was there preserved 
under the custody of a librarian, and various literary Greeks 
resident at Rome gained access to it. Tyrannion, the learned 
friend of Cicero, got permission to arrange the MSS.; and 
Andronicus of Rhodes, applying himself with earnestness to 
the task of obtaining a correct text and furnishing a complete 
edition of the philosophical works of Aristotle, arranged the 
different treatises and scattered fragments under their proper 
heads, and getting numerous transcripts made, gave publicity 
to a generally-received text of Aristotle. 

The above story comes from Strabo, who gives it in his 
geographical work as a local fact in connexion with the town 
of Scepsis; he however only mentions Tyrannion as having 
taken the MSS. in hand. Plutarch repeats the tale in his life 
of Sylla, and adds the fact about the recension of Andronicus. 
An d Porphyry, in his life of Plotinus, in a valuable passage 
quoted by Grote, gives the still more important information 
that Andronicus ‘ divided the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
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' phrostus into treatises, bringing together under common heads 
‘ the speculations that properly belonged to the respective 
* subjects.’* Strabo was the pupil of Tyrannion and the friend 
of Andronicus, and therefore the narrative of the library 
brought by Sylla to Rome, and of the mass of Aristotelian 
writings thus collectively brought to the notice of the Western 
world, and of the fresh interest in the Aristotelian philosophy 
which was thus awakened, rests on the authority of a contem*- 
porary writer, who had the best possible means of information, 
and in its main features must surely be accepted as accurate. 
But Strabo, and Plutarch after him, add some remarks which 
are rather of the nature of opinion than history, and we still hesi¬ 
tate to receive these unreservedly, though Grote is very anxious 
that we should do so. Both writers tell us that the decline of 
the Peripatetic school at Athens was caused by their losing, 
after the death of Theophrastus, all the "works of Aristotle 
except a few, chiefly popular, treatises ; that the earlier Peri¬ 
patetics had thus no materials for systematic philosophy, and 
were reduced to rhetorical essay-making; and that the later 
Peripatetics, when the books came to light, were necessitated 
to frame conjectural interpretations of them, owing to the 
damaged condition of the text and the mass of errors intro¬ 
duced into it by the unskilfulness of Apellicon and the care¬ 
lessness of the booksellers’ copyists. Plutarch adds the express 
statement that it was for no want of personal zeal or ability, 
but entirely from the loss of the original writings, that the 
school had declined. 

To us it would rather seem that in this statement cause and 
cflTect are transposed. It looks rather as if the apathy of the 
Peripatetics had caused the groat works of Aristotle to be 
forgotten. We must remember that for thirty-five years after 
the death of Aristotle all his works are acknowledged to have 
been in possession of the school, and we know that during this 
time Theophrastus, Eudemus, Phanias, and others of his 
pupils were engaged partly in editing some of them, as for 
instance the ^ Metaphysics,’ and partly in making these works 
the basis of fresh treatises of their own. In this considerable 
period, added to the thirteen years of Aristotle’s own oral 
teaching, surely if there had been any vitality in the school 
it would have so grasped the leading and organic ideas of the 
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Aristotelian system as to render it impossible that they should 
fall into oblivion.' The sch lol had a continuous life, Andronicus 
himself reckoning as the eleventh scholarch from Aristotle, 
and it ought to have had a continuous tradition. Can we 
fancy them, even after the loss of their school-library, for¬ 
getting the syllogism, and the categories, and the principles of 
logical division, and the four causes, and the distinction of the 
potential from the actual—and relapsing into mere smooth 
moral platitudes, so as to be contrasted, as they were, by 
Cicero -with the logical severity of the Stoics—unless they had 
dwindled down and degenerated through the utter want of 
personal ability among themselves, so as really to have no 
pretence to being Aristotelians except in name? Again, 
outside the school there seems to have been a considerable 
acquaintance with the doctrines of Aristotle. The logic of 
the Stoics, as drawn out by Chrysippus, contained a develop¬ 
ment of the principles of the ‘ Organon.’ Grotc himself 
mentions the Categories of the Stoics, of course suggested by 
and framed in reference to those of Aristotle. The Stoical 
ethics contained much that was Aristotelian, and Cicero went 
so far as to say that Zeno was no innovator, but only a 
repi’oducer of the Peripatetic doctrines. It is admitted that 
Aristotle’s chief works were published either in his own life¬ 
time or immediately afterwards, and copies must have been 
obtainable at Athens, for we know that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
bought a collection of them for the library at Alexandria. 
This being so, how could the earlier Peripatetics mthout a 
monstrous apathy have suffered themselves to be left without 
a copy of any of the more important works ? Or how could 
the later ones, if there had been no want of ability among 
them, when the long-lost MSS. came to light again, have 
utterly failed in restoring, and even in adequately under¬ 
standing the text, while Andronicus, as soon as he got hold of 
them, was able to make that lucid recension of them, which in 
all probability is what we at present possess ? About the 
corruption of the text, too, as described by Strabo, a difficulty 
arises, for internal examination of the works of Aristotle does 
not tend to show constant gaps filled up by the conjectures 
of an editor. This is the case, indeed, with the ‘ Characters ’, 
of Theophrastus, and sometimes with the ‘ Ethics of Eudemus,’ 
which doubtless formed part of the collection brought by Sylla 
to Rome, but not with the great bulk of the works of 
Aristotle. If, therefore, the condition of Apellicon’s MSS. 
was such as Strabo describes it, Andronicus must have been 
able to procure other copies of the Aristotelian >vritmgs, by 
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help of -which to reconstruct the text. Strabo’s apology, 
therefore, for the decline of the Peripatetic school on the 
ground that they were suddenly rendered helpless by the loss 
of their library, seems to us not to be borne out by reason. 
The more probable fact appears to be that for several genera¬ 
tions this sect received very poor and unworthy adherents, 
and that in the meantime all the philosophic ability at Athens 
was throwing itself into the Stoic or Epicurean schools. 

This, however, is a question of a comparatively unimportant 
deduction from the history of Aristotle’s library. The really 
interesting conclusion to be obtained from the story, though 
no one pre^•ious to Grote had brought this out so forcibly as 
he has done, is, that ‘ our Aristotle ’ dates from the recension 
made by Andronicus Rliodiiis out of the materials which he 
found in the library of Af)cllicon. ‘ Our Aristotle ’ is some¬ 
thing evidently different from, and which cannot be made 
to square with, the works of Aristotle as recorded in the 
catalogue of them given by Diogenes Laertius. This cata¬ 
logue, in all probability, gives the titles of the books existing 
under the name of Aristotle in the Alexandrian Library. 
Grote thinks that it was made by Callimachus, the chief 
librarian at Alexandria, or by his pupil Hermippus, between 
the years 240-210 B.c. It found its way into some biography 
of Aristotle, and was thence mechanically copied by Diogenes 
in ignorance or disregard of tbe edition of Andronicus. The 
catalogue enumerates one hundred and forty-six distinct titles 
of works, divided into about four hundred ‘books’ or sections. 
The Aristotle with which wc are acquainted consists of about 
forty works, and these are not only fewer in number than, but 
also apparently different in kind from, the works in the 
catalogue. We only know Aristotle as the author of treatises 
(’TTpayf/areias) on the great branches of philosophy—logic, 
physics, metaphysics, politics, ethics, natural history, &c. 
These are massed together in continuous systems, just as we 
are told by Porphyry they came forth from the editorial hand 
of Andronicus. Hut the Aristotle of the catalogue appears as 
the author of a great number of smaller works discussing 
special questions, rather than as the composer of great philo- 
80 i)hical systems. Again, a large proportion of the works in 
the catalogue are evidently quite different in form from the 
writings which we are accustomed to attribute to Aristotle. 
For instance such names as ‘Nerinthus;’ * Gryllus, or on 
‘ Rhetoric; ’ ‘ Sophist; ’ ‘ Menexenus; ’ ‘ Symposium; ’ ‘ the 
‘ Lover; ’ ‘ Alexander, or on Colonies; ’ &c., remind us at 
once of the dialogues of Plato, and we see that here are 
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enumerated some of those lost philosophic essays in popular 
and dialogic form which Aristotle composed during the period 
of his first residence at Athens. The remarkable thing is that 
Cicero, who knew nothing of Aristotle as we know him, was 
well acquainted with these dialogues; he speaks (as do also 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Quintilian, and other writers of 
the century subsequent to Cicero) with enthusiasm of their 
style, of ‘ the golden flow of their language,’ and of their 
incredible richness and sweetness,’—attributes which every 
one must acknowledge to be utterly inapplicable to the works 
of Aristotle that have come down to us. Cicero observes that 
in the Aristotelian dialogues the chief part was always assigned 
by the philosopher to himself, and here we sec a trait of the 
character of Aristotle, who was too earnest, too matter of fact 
and too dogmatic, to adopt the free dramatic treatment which 
is so charming, but in some respects so unsatisfactory, in the 
dialogues of Plato. Aristotle’s dialogues were probably never 
tentative, or maieutic, or merely exponent of what could be 
said in favour of a particular view. They were vehicles for 
the exposition of the systematic results arrived at by the 
writer himself, at the time of his writing, or his arguments 
in contravention of the views of others. They were perhaps 
not wholly unlike Bishop Berkeley’s dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous. They were doubtless far inferior not only 
in dramatic grace, but also in beauty of style, to the Platonic 
dialogues, but yet they were admired by the ancients, and 
Cicero had apparently read none of the works of Aristotle 
except these, though he knew by report of the existence of 
the other and more abstruse class of writings. 

Here, then, we have this sequence of events: an utterly 
effete Peripatetic school in Athens losing their grasp of all 
that was vjduable in the philosophy of Aristotle: a somewhat 
frivolous philosoi)hical public satisfying itself with his lighter 
and more popular productions, to the neglect of what was 
more important; and a resuscitation of his philosophy properly 
BO called, more than two and a half centuries after his death, 
owing to his MSS. coming colkctively into the bands of some 
very able men, who h^ probably received a many-sided 
cultivation in the Stoic, Epicurean, and Academic systems 
of the day. From this point, as we have said, our edition 
of Aristotle dates. And now the tables are completely turned, 
for, whereas the ancients up to this time knew only his 
dialogues, and his systematic treatises were for them as if 
they had never been written, we on the other hand know 
nothing but the systematic treatises, and for us every trace 
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of the dialogues, except a few stray quotations and references, 
has vanished from the earth. The latter part of this history 
requires explanation. Why, it may be asked, were the treatises 
preserved, and the dialogues lost ? The fact seems a direct 
refutation of that favourite notion of Bacon’s, that * Time, 
‘ like a river, bringing down to us things which are lighter 
* and more inflated, lets what is more weighty and solid sink.’ 
Bemays attributes the loss of the dialogues to the humour of 
the middle ages in prizing all that was dogmatic and authorita¬ 
tive, above all that wore a less certain and peremptory form. 
But on tlie other hand it may be said that the middle ages at 
the same time, while dooming the dialogues of Aristotle to 
destruction preserved those of Plato, which were fully more 
undogmatic and unconclusive. So that the Hegelian notion 
seems in this matter to recommend itself—that the spirit of the 
world is on the whole a wise and just spirit, and conserves the 
best. But we would also submit the conjecture that the 
edition of Andronicus had a great deal to do with the preserva¬ 
tion of all the works that were included within it, and with 
the loss of all those that were not so included. Perhaps 
copies of the entire recension of Andronicus, stamped with his 
authority, were placed not only in the libraries of the Peri¬ 
patetic schools, but also in great public libraries and in the 
private collections of rich men. A cohesive permanence 
would thus be given to this edition as a whole, it would come 
to be identified \vith Aristotle, while the outlying and scattered 
copies of his dialogues and other smaller works would be left 
exposed to diverse and uncertain fate, without sufficient 
prestige and guarantee to keep them in existence. 

Supposing, however, that we go to the fullest extent in 
accepting the proposition, that the collection which we possess 
of the works of Aristotle answers to the redaction of Androni¬ 
cus, and that it has been transmitted to us materially un¬ 
changed, still many questions about this redaction remain to 
be answered. In the first place, Grote, though he is generally 
so great a stickler for the authority of the ancients as to the 
genuineness of classical writings, admits that the edition of 
Andronicus may very likely contain works not really Aris¬ 
totle’s. Two centuries and a half had elapsed since the death 
of Aristotle, and no tradition had been preserved as to what 
works had been composed by him, beyond those that found 
their way into the Alexandrian library. The MSS. of ApeUicon 
contained a number of writings by Theophrastus and Eudemus, 
and doubtless other early Peripatetics, and a mass of fragmen¬ 
tary or unfinished compositions. Out of all these Andronicus 
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and his fellow-labourers had to make their selection. Thus a 
certain element of conjectural criticism must be taken into 
account as mixing itself with the very fountain-head of our 
edition of Aristotle. And there is another source of uncer¬ 
tainty, for we do not know how far Andronicus, in preparing a 
body of Aristotelian philosophy for the world, aimed at restrict¬ 
ing himself to what he considered had been actually written by 
Aristotle himself. If Ave accept the statement of Porphyry 
that Andronicus divided the remains of Aristotle into syste¬ 
matic treatises, there is the question, how far and from what 
sources he made up those treatises that were incomplete into 
their present tolerably complete form ? In making up a trea¬ 
tise like the ‘ Metaphysics,’ how far would he refuse to insert 
in it papers which, while they seemed to him thoroughly Aris¬ 
totelian in thought, were yet not from Aristotle’s own pen, but 
Averc the notes of a scholar from some lecture in the gardens of 
the Lyceum ? Again, what did Andronicus mean to imply by 
including in his edition three treatises on Morals? Did he 
thereby signify his opinion, that these three treatises—the 
‘ Ethics of Nicomachus,’ the ‘ Ethics of Eudemus,’ and the 
‘ Great Ethics ’—AA’ere all genuinely and equally the composi¬ 
tion of Aristotle ? Or did he only mean that the one genuine 
treatise (that which bears the name of Nicomachus) was incom 
plete, and that the other tAA'o treatises might be usefully pub¬ 
lished together Avith it, as eking it out ? The same sort of 
question might be asked about the * Phetoric addressed to 
‘ Alexander,’ tlie ‘ Post-predicaments,’ and other parts of 
‘ our Aristotle.’ The statement of Porphyry points to a very 
considerable amount of editorial interference Avith the original 
MSS. It prepares us for joinings, more or less skilful, of 
writings that had existed separate and unconnected; for re¬ 
ferences to one work by anotlier, subsequently introduced; 
for many devices to secure an appearance of unity amongst the 
diyecta membra of a great philosopher. All this leaves scope 
for internal criticism, and seems to invite an endeavour to 
eliminate to some extent the editorial additions of even an 
editor like Andronicus, and even at this time of day to pene¬ 
trate to the true nucleus of Aristotle, if he has been, as we 
may well suspect, surrounded by an extraneous Peripatetic 
nebula. In this sort of criticism Grote had but little faith, 
and he thinks that the very fact of Aristotle having written 
dialogues in so completely (Afferent a style from the treatises 
with which we are acquainted, ought to be a warning to any 
one not to trust to his acquired ‘ Aristotelisches Gefuhl ’ in 
pronoimcing against the genuineness of any so-called work of 
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Aristotle. And yet Grote would have had to face the ques¬ 
tion, and he seems to have been preparing himself to face it, 
of the Aristotelian Canon as judged by internal criticism and 
comparison of the works with each other. If this task were 
undertaken with the learning, moderation, and good sense 
which Dr. Spengel, of Munich, has brought to bear on some 
parts of it, Ave are convinced that a fruitful result might even 
yet be expected in this field of inquiry. 

In eight passages of the Avorks called Aristotle’s there is a 
mention of, and, generally speaking, a reference to, * exoteric 
‘ discourses ’ {i^oyrepiKol \6yoi). Ever since the revival of letters 
this phrase has attracted a wonderful amount of notice, and a 
whole literature of works has been composed in support of the 
different meanings Avhich have been attributed to it. Even 
within the last twenty years the controversy has been actively 
prosecuted on the Continent. Every historian of Greek philo¬ 
sophy has found himself necessitated to take up the question, 
to espouse some view upon it, and to give his reasons. And 
the monographs AvhIch have quite recently continued to deal 
with it are numerous, and might be fairly supposed to have 
exhausted all the resources of learning and criticism towards 
its final elucidation and settlement. The great names of 
Brandis, Zeller, Weisse, Trendelenburg, Ueberweg, Spengel, 
and Bernays, besides a host of minor authorities, might be each 
appealed to as defending one or other out of two or three 
different shades of explanation in ansAver to the question. 
What did Aristotle mean by ‘ exoteric discourses ’ ? The mo¬ 
ment might now seem come for summing up the evidence and 
giving a final judgment. The plan of Grote’s work rendered 
it Avell suited for performing the function of an arbitrator in 
such a matter, and accordingly, as part of his dissertation on 
the Canon of Aristotle, Grote essays to give a sort of last word 
on this hitherto endless discussion. Under all that has been so 
voluminously argued on the meaning of the above-mentioned 
eight passages, there has never been any really important 
question at issue ; the whole case lies in a nutshell. Cicero, 
probably from information given him by his friend Tyrannion, 
stated (De Finibus, v. 5. 12j that ‘on the summum bonum the 
‘ Peripatetics had tAvo classes of books, one in popular style, 
‘ which they called “ exoteric,” the other written in a more 
‘ exact manner, which they left behind them in their commen- 
‘ taries ’ (or note-books), and that this difference in the style of 
treatment gave rise to an appearance of inconsistency of view, 
which, however, was not real. So far as Aristotle is con¬ 
cerned, this statement evidently merely distinguishes the 
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dialogues, which we know to have been written in popular 
form, from the systematic treatises afterwards edited by 
Andronicus; but the -writers of the later empire, who were 
accustomed to the idea of mystical and hierophantic teachings, 
as professed by the neo-Pythagorean and neo-Platonic sects, 
got hold of this word ‘ exoteric,’ and out of it created the fable 
that Aristotle had a double doctrine, the one ‘ esoteric,’ secret, 
and confined to an intimate circle of initiated scholars, the 
other ‘ exoteric,’ containing only superficial truth with which 
the profane vulgar might be put off and satisfied. In accord¬ 
ance with this idea, Aulus Gellius (xx. 4) gives the apocryphal 
anecdote, that Alexander, hearing that the secret discourses had 
been published, wrote from the East to complain of what had 
been done, since he ‘would now have no superiority over the 
‘ common herd; ’ and that Aristotle replied that ‘ the treatises, 

‘ though published, were not published, for nobody would 
‘ understand them.’ After the Renaissance, however, all this 
nonsense about a double doctrine in Aristotle Avas speedily 
dissipated; and, the simple, plain-sailing character of his 
philosoj)hy being recognised, the only question that remained 
was, whether on the few occasions Avhen he mentions ‘ exoteric 
‘ discourses ’ he means to refer to his own more popular 
■writings, or to something else. And this is the question that 
has been so much debated since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. About the meaning of the word ‘ exoterie’ itself 
there is no divergence of opinion. ‘ Exoteric ’ is not to be 
taken as opposed to ‘ esoteric ’ or secret, but the s^mspiKos 
\^09 is the external, non-philosojAhical, non-scientific treatment 
of a subject, opposed to the oUeiof \6yos, or internal, appro¬ 
priate, scientific treatment of it. This being the case, Avhen- 
ever Aristotle says, ‘ Enough is said on such or such a point, 
‘ even in the exoteric discourses,’ the only doubt is whether he 
means to refer to those works of his own in Avhich he had 
treated of philosophical questions after a not strictly scientific 
.method, or to the ordinary debates and discussions on such 
subjects, rife enough in Athenian society, but of course un¬ 
scientifically conducted. The latter is the vicAV of Madvig, 
Zeller, and Spengel; but Bemays, on the other hand, argues 
that the points which Aristotle refers to as having been 
debated and settled in exoteric discourses were too ^struse 
and subtle to have been handled ‘ in the salons and coffee- 
* houses (or what corresponded thereto) of Athens.’ In a very 
elaborate and charming monograph on ‘ the Dialogues of Aris- 
‘ totle ’ he essays to prove that whenever Aristotle mentions 
‘ riie exoteric discourses ’ he is alluding to some passage in 
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those lost works. The interest of the argument, however, 
consists in the light which Bemajs succeeds in throwing on 
the dialogues themselves, by a partial reconstruction of some 
of them out of the very scantiest fragments. He is peculiarly 
happy in his conjecture that a considerable passage out of the 
dialogue labelled ‘ Nerinthus,’ in the catalogue of Diogenes, 
has been woven into the first chapter of the fifth book of the 
‘ Politics,’ where Aristotle says, ‘ Considering then that enough 
‘ is said on “ the best life ” even in the exoteric discourses, I 

* will now make use of that’ After a long extract from the 
chapter, Bernays points out the ‘ milder atmosphere that per- 

* vades it ’ in comparison with the scientific severity of Aris¬ 
totle’s ordinary style ; and it certainly looks more like a scrap 
out of some moral dialogue. Bemays convinces one with 
regard to this passage, but he goes too far in trying to lay it 
down as a law that the ‘ exoteric discourses ’ always mean the 
dialogues of Aristotle, or in doubting that the educated circles 
of Athens indulged in discussion upon considerably abstruse 
subjects. The whole of the ‘ Topics ’ of Aristotle, not to men¬ 
tion the dialogues of Plato (which are obviously meant to have 
a dramatic truth) are against him on this point. And the fact 
is Aat even where Aristotle had in his mind his own popular 
writings, and even inserts a sentence or two from them, it is 
not certain that he actually quotes them or directly refers to 
them. His own dialogues belonged to the general class of 

* the exoteric discourses,’ and the use of the present tense (as 
above, TJysaOai) in connexion with them, often shows that a 
general reference rather than a quotation is intended. In one 
place, which Spengel points out as crucial {Physics, iv. 10), 
Aristotle does not refer to, but brings forward and uses, actual 
specimens of the ‘ exoteric discourses,’ saying, ‘ it will be per- 
‘ haps as well to raise the difficulties as to the nature of Time 
‘ by means of these.’ Then follows a string of dialectical 
reasons for doubting whether Time exists, and a string of 
dialectical difficulties as to its attributes. Grote fastens on this 
passage; and as it had also been observed by Bemays that the 
characteristic of the i^ooTspiKos "koyos must be dialectical, as 
opposed to philosophical or scientific, treatment of any question, 
he identifies ‘ exoteric ’ with dialectical, and thus sums up the 
matter; ‘Properly speaking, the term “exoteric” does not 
‘ designate, or even imply, any positive doctrine at all. It 
‘ denotes a many-sided controversial debate, in which numerous 
‘ ^ints are canvassed and few settled; the express purpose 

* being to bring into full daylight the perplexing aspects of 
‘.each. There are indeed a few exceptional cases in which 
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* “ exoteric discourse ” will of itself have thrown up a tolerably 

* trustworthy result: these few Aristotle occasionally singles 
‘ out and appeals to.’ This, so far as it goes, is true; but 
Grote omits to mention that Aristotle in some cases, when 
appealing to controversial debate, may very likely have in his 
mind the controversial debate of his own dialogues. Grote 
would have done well, after obtaining his own general point of 
view on the question, to go through the eight vexed passages 
in detail, when he might probably have come to the conclusion, 
with the help of Bemays, that Aristotle when he mentions the 
‘ exoteric discourses ’ is sometimes thinking of his own writings, 
and sometimes only of the popular and dialectical arguments of 
men in general. 

Passing now from merely preliminary and external questions 
with regard to Aristotle, and coming to his philosophy, we find 
that almost the only thing that Grote was able to achieve as an 
expositor thereof, was an elaborate analysis and account of the 
six logical treatises, commonly known by the collective name 
of the ‘ Organon,’ or ‘ instrument of thought ’ (a word of uncer¬ 
tain origin, perhaps invented by the Stoics), and which inva¬ 
riably stand at the commencement of our edition of Aristotle. 
These treatises, or at all events the first four of them—for the 
‘ Topics ’ and the ‘ Sophistical Refutations ’ were neglected by 
the middle ages—have been far more studied by the world 
than all the other works of Aristotle, and owing to this circum¬ 
stance a one-sided, partial, and erroneous view has been taken 
of Aristotle, as if he were wholly or chiefly a deductive logician, 
and as if the ‘ Organon ’ were the central and essential part of 
his whole system, instead of its mere prelude and commence¬ 
ment. As these treatises are taken up with tlie doctrine of the 
syllogism, an undue predominance was for ages given to the 
syllogism by those who thought that they were studying and 
following Aristotle, and hence came the so-oalled re-action 
against Aristotle promoted by Ramus and Bacon, in which the 
narrowness and extravagancies of the schoolmen were treated 
as if they were the legitimate offspring of genuine Aristotelian 
philosophy. Nothing could be more unjust to Aristotle him¬ 
self, who if he could come back to earth and learn the history 
of bis doctrines, might well complain that he had been mis¬ 
read, misunderstood, and misrepresented by enemies and friends 
alike. Those who have only general impressionig on the sub¬ 
ject, and who will go through Grote’s account of the ‘ Organon,’ 
may be surprised to find even from this, the birth-place of the 
syllogism, how sensible Aristotle was, and how much he had in 
common with a man of science of the present day. 
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The logical treatises are, to say the least, among the most 
dry and repulsive of all Aristotle’s works. And the literature 
connected with them is dry and repulsive also, consisting pri¬ 
marily of Greek scholia, and mediaeval commentaries—* ashes 
‘ to ashes and dust to dust ’ we might almost call them, when we 
turn to them from the glow and blossom of contemporaneous 
life. And yet these treatises must be studied and expounded 
for the world. We require to know them, or to know the 
results of a knowledge of them, for the sake of the history of 
thought, for the explanation of our mode of thinking, and of 
the very formulae of our theological creeds ; we require them, 
because we cannot do without logic, and these are the fountain¬ 
head of logic, and an educated man always desires to go back 
to the fountain-head; we require them as a key to Aristotle’s 
other writings, which are full of philosophic interest. But, as 
Aristotle himself says {Pol. viii. v. 12), okir^aKis h tw -riXu 
av/jifialvei 'yt/yvacrdai, * it is but seldom that we feel in actual frui- 
‘ tion of that which is worth living for,’ the greater proportion of 
life is a mere means to some end; and so too the accurate and 
conscientious study of the ‘ Organon ’ is not what one would 
choose for its own sake, but it is a preparation for and a means 
to fruitful results of thought. To grapple with the ‘ Organon ’ 
and its subsidiary literature, is an undertaking that might well 
seem to require a ‘ chalcenteric ’ or German constitution, or at 
all events ^e force and freshness of youth. When we find 
Grote, above the age of seventy, girding up his loins to storm 
this citadel, we cannot fail to admire his gallantry and his 
dogged resolution. The excessively abstract and formal nature 
of most of the stuff of which the ‘ Organon ’ is composed is 
almost too much even for Grote’s force of mind, and he hardly 
succeeds in vivifying these part of Aristotle in the way in 
which he doubtless might have succeeded in vivifying other 
parts which would have been more congenial to him. But there 
is one characteristic of his which frequently comes out here, and 
which gives a certain amount of special interest to these pages, 
and that is his tendency, if we might so express it, to play for 
particular points. Whenever Grote comes across indications of 
any doctrine for which he has a sympathy, or which is opposed 
to other doctrines and views in philosophy which he dislikes, 
he brings that doctrine into prominence, and makes a point out 
of it. This tendency may, it is true, and we think sometimes 
does, lead him to overstate the indications of a doctrine which 
he favours, and to ignore or forget indications in a different 
direction. But overstatements are to be excused in an unfi¬ 
nished work, as they might afterwards have been modified, and 
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Grote’s method of bringing out particular views, at all events, 
produces a definite impression on the mind and leaves one 
something to think about. 

What Grote is chiefly taken with in the ‘ Categories,’ which 
is the first of the six logical treatises, is that Aristotle here 
appears to lay down the doctrine that the unit of knowledge, 
that which we must start from in order to know anything else, 
the substratum of all our beliefs and assertions, is—the concrete 
individual. Grote approves of this, because it is in opposition 
to the Platonic and other kindred doctrines—that what we 
know is never the individual, but always the universal element 
among the objects presented to our thought. Again, this doc¬ 
trine in the ‘ Categories,’ that the concrete individual is the 
real and proper object of knowledge, is in favour of the modern 
experiential schools, and seems to mark Aristotle as an unknown 
friend of those schools, and therefore Grote likes it. But he 
carefully tells us (p. 112) that he is chiefly seeking ‘ to under- 
‘ stand Avhat was in the mind of Aristotle when he framed ’ his 
treatise. He confesses that ‘ Categories ’ is probably an early 
work, and that other and later Avorks are not quite consistent 
Avith it. For instance, in the ‘ Categories ’ Ave are told that 
^ the first essence ’ {irpooTt] ovaia) is the individual, and that the 
class, genus or species, is a ‘ second essence,’ that is, that it is 
only in a secondary sense that it has existence at all. In the 
‘ Metaphysics ’ avc arc told that the ‘ first essences ’ are uni- 
versals, genera or sj)ecies. Grote says on this point that the 
term ‘ first essence ’ has a different meaning in the two works, 
Avhieh is connected Avith various difficulties and seeming discre- 
jiancies in the Aristotelian theory of cognition, to which he Avill 
advert in a future chapter. This promise, hoAvever, Avas unfor¬ 
tunately not fulfilled. An adequate examination of the dis¬ 
crepancies between Aristotle’s different statements in reference 
to the theory of cognition is exactly what we desiderate. On 
the one hand his bias toAvards physical research and experiment 
and the collection of facts, led him in the direction of noiniualism 
and the assertion that the individual is alone real, on the other 
hand his speculative and metaphysical genius, not to mention 
the influence of Plato which he never thoroughly shook off, 
certainly tended towards realism or a belief in the reality of 
universals, and to this latter belief he frequently gives expres¬ 
sion. A reconciliation of the passages bearing one way or the 
other, or a representation of the predominant and apparently 
last view of Aristotle on this question, if he ever had a last 
view and ever ceased Avavering, A\'ould form an interesting 
chapter in philosophy. But Grote was not spared to write it, 
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and Tve doubt indeed whether it was quite within his range, and 
whether he had sufficient sympathy with the speculative si^e 
in Aristotle’s mind to have competently fulfilled the task. 

The ‘ Categories ’ is a very curious little book. It has 
produced a great influence in the world, having set philosophers 
ever since at constructing ultimate classifications of existences. 
Thus this work has perhaps done more than anjr other towards 
promoting deep analysis of thought and consciousness, for all 
existences only come to us through thought and consciousness. 
But the little treatise in itself might almost be said to have 
stumbled upon greatness, for it makes no pretensions to leading 
the way towards any grand examination of the universe or of 
the human mind; it only professes to analyse the main words 
in an ordinary sentence. As Socrates got philosophy out of 
the most common things of daily life, so this treatise only 
requires as its materials some assertion about any particular 
man—for instance, Callias. On analysing the assertion, we 
find, first, the subject of the assertion, Callias, a concrete 
individual man, Avhose name can never be made a predicate, or 
asserted of anybody or anything. This gives us the category 
of Substance, though it is a category or predicament in a dif¬ 
ferent sense from the other nine categories, which are all 
predicates, requiring substance of which to be predicated. 
What is it then that we assert of Callias ? It is cither how 
large he is, say six feet high, which gives us the second cate¬ 
gory, Quantity; or of what sort he is, as learned, which gives 
us, thirdly, Quality; or in what relation he is to other things, 
as better or worse, which gives, fourthly, Belation; or where 
he is, as at home, which gives, fifthly. Place; or when he 
existed, or did any particular thing, as yesterday, which gives, 
sixthly. Time; or in what posture he is, as standing, which 
gives, seventhly. Posture; or how habited, as in armour, which 
gives, eighthly. Habit; or what doing, as cutting, which gives, 
ninthly. Action; or what enduring, as being cut, which gives, 
tenthly. Passion. Such being the famous ten categories of 
Aristotle, the treatise which contains them does not herald 
them to the world by any preface or introduction, which might 
explain more particularly the view with which they were enu¬ 
merated, why they were ten in number, whether they were a 
logical classification only, or applicable also as metaphysical 
heads under which everything might be arranged. These and 
other questions were left to be solved by me ingenuity of 
commentators, ivho tell us among other things that Aristotle 
had very likely a satisfaction in the sacred and complete 
number ten; though afterwards in mentioning categories he 
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did not adhere to this number, but dropped out some of his 
original list; that the categories have a connexion with the 
parts of speech in grammar, and answer to nouns, adjectives 
in the positive and comparative degrees, adverbs, and verbs 
active, passive, neuter, and middle; that the classification was 
at first logical, but was soon found to have a metaphysical ap¬ 
plication, and so on. But connected with all this we may 
recognise something accidental, as if Aristotle, in falling upon 
the analysis of the sentence, had struck on a fortunate vein of 
inquiry, which led to all sorts of important results for the 
clearing up of thought, not only for logic, but also for science 
and philosophy. There was something immature and hap¬ 
hazard in the first statement of the doctrine, and it seems not 
impossible that this treatise on the ‘ Categories ’ belongs to the 
period of Aristotle’s absence from Athens, during which he 
Avas preparing himself for his OAvn second and thoroughly 
systematic manner of Avriting. Of course the scheme of classi¬ 
fication here given is full of imperfections; even the ancients 
observed that it was both redundant and defective, and this 
has been repeated Avith still more severity by modern writers, 
as, for instance, by Mr. John Stuart Mill. But if we want 
categories nowadays, Ave should probably go for them to Kant, 
or to some other pioneer of modem thought, who at the same 
time combined in himself all the lights of the past. Aristotle’s 
treatise is chiefly interesting to us in its historical aspect, and 
in this respect even its imperfections are interesting. It is 
curious to us to see Iioav Aristotle takes an assertion about 
some individual man as containing in itself all the possibilities 
of cognition, and how he considered the items of dress and 
posture suflSciently important to stand as separate classes of 
possible assertion about any given subject. Did he introduce 
these in order to make up his list of categories to the Pytha¬ 
gorean number ten^ or why? At all events, it is a notable 
instance of the way in which Aristotle’s philosophical terms 
have become absorbed into modern language, that whenever a 
French gentleman calls for his coat {Jiahit\ and an English 
lady for her riding ^ habit,’ they should be using the name of 
Aristotle’s eighth category handed doAvn by the school¬ 

men in the Latin form ‘ habitus.’ The word ‘category’ itself, 
for a class or head, has become part of our everyday speech, 
and when we speak of being ‘ in an awkward predicament,’ we 
are merely using the Latinised form of the same term.* 


* A fcAv other instance*? of the same kind may be mentioned. 
* Maxim’ is the Latinised forai for the major premiss in a syllogism. 
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The second of the logical treatises, called ‘ On Interpreta- 
‘ tion,* is on the proposition and its various characteristics. 
Among these is the attribute of ‘ truth,’ which, properly- 
speaking, belongs only to propositions (that is, assertions or 
denials), and cannot be ascribed, except metaphorically or in 
a different sense to anything else. The treatise is full of 
remarks valuable in themselves, and which when first made 
must have seemed a perfect revelation, but which are now 
trite enough in the world. Grote, however, extracts some 
interest from a question which Aristotle raises as to the 
alternative truth of pairs of contradictories. Aristotle says 
that of contradictory propositions about the past or present, 
one must be definitely true the other definitely false, as, for 
instance, in the pairs ^ it rained here yesterday,’ and ^ it did 
^ not rain here yesterday; ’ rit is raining here now,’ and ‘ it is 
^ not raining here no>v ; ’ there can be no doubt that one 
proposition in each pair must be definitely true and the other 
definitely false. But in pairs of contradictories about particular 
facts in the future it is different; w'lth regard to these it 
is not the case that one is definitely true and the other false. 
If one man says ‘ there will be a sea-fight to-morrow,’ and 
another man says ^ there will not,’ neither of these propositions 
can be called either true or false. Grote says :— 

‘ Til is remarkable logical distinction is founded on Aristotle’s onto¬ 
logical or physical doctrine respecting the sequence and conjunction of 
events, lie held (as wo shall sec more fully in the Physica and other 
treatises) that sequences throughout the Kosmos were to a certain 
extent regular, to a certain extent irregular. The extei’ior sphere of the 
Kosmos (the Aplanes)^ with the countless number of the fixed stars 
fastened into it, was a type of regularity and uniformity; eternal and 


‘ Principle ' from principium, the translation of Aristotle’s opx'b ^he 
same; and when a man is said to ‘ act on principle,’ it means that he 
acts in accordance witli some universal moral proposition stored up in 
his mind. ‘ Motive ’ is the translation of Aristotle’s or 

efficient cause; the term has got corrupted in use, as it is now em¬ 
ployed to denote what Aristotle would have called the‘final cause.’ 
Our ordinary use of the word ‘ liabit ’ is from the translation of Aris¬ 
totle’s tfic, or moral state, used by him in his ‘ Ethics ’ differently from 
his uso of the cognate verb in the ‘ Categories.’ ‘ Energy ’ is a 
thoroughly Aristotelian word, though it also has been corrupted in use, 
and now chiefly denotes that force or power which Aristotle would 
have considered as resulting in ivipytia or perfect development. A 
merely * formal ’ distinction, and a ‘ material ’ difference, are Aris¬ 
totelian terms somewhat inverted. ‘ Matter’ from the Latin ‘ materies,’ 
meaning timber, is a translation of Aristotle’s uXiy. These instances, 
taken at hap-hazarfl, might be multiplied indefinitely. 
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ever-moving in the same circular orl>it, necessity of its own nature, 
and witliont any potentiality of doing otherwise. But the earth and 
the elemental bodies, organised and unorganised, below the lunar sphere 
and in the interior of the Kosnios, were of inferior perfection and very 
diiFerent nature. Tliey were indeed in part governed and pervaded by 
the movement and influence of the celestial substance widiin wdiich 
they were comi)reherided, and from which they borrowed their Form 
or constituent essence; but they held this Form complicated with 
matter—z.e., the principle of potentiality, change, irregularity, genera¬ 
tion, and destruction, &c. There arc thus in these- sublunary bodies 
both constant tendencies and variable tendencies, Tlie constant Aris¬ 
totle calls “ Nature,” which always aspires to good, or to perpetual 
renovation of Forms as perfect as may be, though impeded in this 
W'ork by adverse influences, and therefore never producing anything 
but individuals comparatively defective and sure to perish. The 
variable he calls “ spontaneity ” and “ chance,” forming an independent 
agency inseparably accompanying Nature, ahvays modifying, distorting, 
and frustrating the full purposes of Nature. Moreover, the different 
natural agencies often interfere with each other, while the irregular 
tendency interferes with them all. So far as Nature nets, in each of 
l»er distinct agencies, the phenomena before us are regular and pre¬ 
dictable ; all that is uniform, and all that (without being quite uniform) 
recurs usually or frequently, is lier w'ork. But, besides and along 
with Nature, there is the agency of Chance and Sponkineity, which is 
essentially irregular and unpredictable. Under this agency there are 
possibilities both for and against; either of two alternative events may 
happen. It is with a view to tliis doctrine about the variable Kosmical 
agencies or potentialities that Aristotle lays down the logical doctrine 
now before us, distingui.shing propositions affinning particular facts 
past or present, from propositions affirming particular facts future.’ 

In this striking passage Grote has bi'ought together, from 
different parts of Aristotle’s works, views on matters which 
are never treated of collectively or in one place by Aristotle 
himself. The regularity of the motions of bodies in the sidereal 
sphere; the absence of contrary potentialities in their nature ; 
the inferiority of the bodies in the interlunar sphere; the 
cause of this, namely, their being implicated with matter; the 
results of matter in producing change and irregularity; the 
existence of regular tendencies called ‘ Nature ; ’ the thwarting 
of ^ Nature ’ by adverse influences; and in consequence the 
certain perishability of all the individuals produced by Nature; 
the existence of variable tendencies called * chance ’ or ‘ spon- 
‘ taneity ’ always distorting or interfering with the full purposes 
of ^ Nature;’—all these notions are to be found in, or are to 
some extent deducible from, passages of Aristotle, though 
some parts of the scheme here given seem to us to require 
modification. The whole passage is the nearest approach to 
an account of Aristotle’s system of the universe to be found 
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in the pages of Grotc, and it is interesting for that reason. 
Grote’s mind had evidently dwelt much on this conception 
of the Kosmos, and he more than once afterwards refers to it. 
But the curious thing is that it is here introduced out of 
place in explanation of the logical doctrine about future 
propositions. Aristotle does not say a word, in support of 
this doctrine, about the sidereal or the interlunar sphere, nor 
does he even mention the word ‘ Nature.’ He does not appear 
to require to base his doctrine on any ontological or physical 
grounds. He merely argues that if a proposition about the 
happening of a future event can now be called ‘ true,’ then 
that future event must happen; and it would follow that 
the whole train of future events might, by making assertions 
about them, be reduced to necessary sequences, and this 
would do away with all uncertainty in the world. But ‘ we 
‘ see,’ says Aristotle, ‘that future events are determined by 
‘ our deliberating what to do, and by our following particular 
‘ lines of action; and we see also that in things not always 
‘ actually in existence there is a potentiality for them either 
‘ to exist or not, either to come to pass, or not to come 
‘ to pass.’ Thus the primary consideration which Aristotle 
brings forward in support of the contingency of future events 
is the free-will of man; man deliberates and acts one way 
or another, and by his action the event is determined. Else¬ 
where (as, for instance, Eth. Nic. ill. iii. 7), Aristotle 
enumerates the causes of events as being ‘ Nature, Necessity, 
‘ Chance, and again Reason, and the agency of Man.’ But 
Grote has left out of his synoptical scheme of the universe 
according to Aristotle, this important element of the human 
reason and will. He speaks as if Aristotle brought the action 
of the human will (as, for instance, in determining a sea- 
fight) under the head of chance, but we see that Aristotle 
kept these two lines of causation distinct; and especially he 
did so in treating of the present logical question. Grote goes 
on to find fault with Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘the essentially 
‘ irregular,’ which, however, is not founded on by Aristotle 
in the present argument, and he adds his opinion that the 
distinction between propositions about future and those about 
past events is a subjective and not an objective one, that 
it depends on our having knowledge and power of verification 
in the one case and not in the other. After all, however, 
Aristotle was, in those early times of confused thought, only 
endeavouring to find an explanation of what is meant by 
a proMsition being ‘ true.’ If truth in a proposition meant 
accordance with fact, then propositions could only be true 
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where there was fact for them to be in accordance with. 
There could be neither truth nor falsehood about an event 
which had not yet happened, and which was under no absolute 
necessity to happen. From certain kinds of matter truth and 
falsehood were equally excluded, and the matter of proposi¬ 
tions is an objective and not a subjective affair. 

The ‘ Prior and Posterior Analytics ’ contain the doctrine of 
the syllogism and a setting forth of the logic of science, so far 
as it had been arrived at by Aristotle. Aristotle was naturally 
very proud of his discovery of the syllogism. It was a great 
thing to be the first to say that ‘ men reason through uni- 
‘ vcrsals; ’ and for twenty-two centuries the world acquiesced 
in this announcement, and thought it beyond doubt, though 
of late years it has come to be questioned. Aristotle, how¬ 
ever, was very proud of his discovery and of all the deductions 
from it which he made in constructing the theory of the 
syllogism. There are only two passages in all his extant 
writings in which he speaks of himself; one is that in which 
he apologises for differing from Plato, ‘because truth must 
‘ be prefered to one’s friend; ’ the other is the passage 
{Sophistical Refutations, xxxiii. 18) where he claims the 
syllogism as his own. ‘ In regard to the process of syllogising,’ 
he says, ‘ I found positively nothing said before me; I had 
‘ to work it out for myself by long and laborious research.’ 
The ‘ Analytics ’ contain the results of this research, but 
Grote very well points out that the principles and rules of 
syllogistic inference were overlaid in the middle ages with 
technicalities, and were suffered to exclusively absorb the 
attention of thinkers, and that ‘ through such prolonged 
‘ monopoly— which Aristotle, among the most encyclopedical of 
‘ all writers, never thought of claiming for them —they have 
‘ become so discredited, that it is difficult to call back attention 
‘ to them as they stood in the Aristotelian age.’ One great 
service Grote performs in endeavouring to set forth these 
principles in their original and unalloyed form, is the way in 
which he vindicates the good sense of Aristotle. This he does 
by bringing into prominence the very decisive passages in which 
Aristotle declares experience to be the only source from which 
the foundations of science can be obtained. ‘ This is the 
‘ case,’ says Aristotle, ‘ in Astronomy; which is based on the 
‘ observation of astronomical phenomena, and if is the case 
‘ with every branch of science or art. When the facts in each 
* branch are brought together, it will be the province of the 
‘ logician to set out the demonstrations in a manner clear and 
‘ fit for use.’ {Prior Analyt. i. xxx.) To point out such 
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passages as these must have been a labour of love for Grote, 
■who had a great reverence for Aristotle, but at the same ti 
is evidently a warm adherent of Mr. J. S. Mill’s logical and 
philosophical system. And he writes, accordingly, as if trying 
to reconcile his two friends to each other, and to show that 
there was after all no essential difference between their views. 
But he has gone too far in this attempt; he has tried oc¬ 
casionally to eliminate from Aristotle by a forced explanation 
doctrines which are incompatible with those of Mr. Mill. 
For instance he takes Aristotle’s constant distinction between 
^things more knowm hy nature^ (ryvtopifKorepa and 

‘ things more knowm to us ’ {yp(opipA>Tepa and reduces 

it to the level of experiential philosophy by the following 
explanation :— 

‘ By the cognitive vatnre of tnan, Aristotle means the full equij)- 
ment, of .and for cognition, which our mature age exhibits; notiora 
natvrd are the acquisitions, points of view, and ]irocesses familiar in 
gi-eater or less perfection to such mature individuals and societies. 
J^otio7^a 7iohis are the facts and processes with ■which all of us begin, 
and which belong to the intellect in its highest as well as its lowest 
stage ; though, in the higher stages, they are employed, directed, and 
modified by an acejuired intellectual capital, and by the perniunent 
machinery of universal significant terms in whicli that capital is in¬ 
vested.’ 

We have no hesitation in saying that nothing of all this 
was in the mind of Aristotle when he spoke of * things more 
‘known by nature’ and ‘more known to us/ In the first 
place, Aristotle by the term ‘ nature ’ did not here mean ‘ the 
‘ cognitive nature of man,’ as we may see by recollecting that 
he had another form of the expression, ‘ more known by 
‘ nature,’ videlicet ‘ more known absolutely; ’ and, again, the 
phrase ‘to us’ means in Aristotle ‘relatively/ Thus the 
contrast between ‘known by nature’ and ‘known to us’ is 
the contrast between absolute and relative truth. And when 
Aristotle speaks of the ‘ absolutely known ’ he does not refer to 
the knowledge of a mature * man or society, hut he contrasts 


* It is true that Aristotle considered that men beginning with rela¬ 
tive knowledge, particular facts, sensations, and the like, rise to the 
apprehension of tlie abstract, and the ‘absolutely known/ and that 
soundness of ^ntellcct is necessary for its apprehension. Thus much 
is stated, for instance, in the ‘ Topics,’ vi. iv, 1—10 (on the translation 
of which Grote corrects Hamilton). But this is very different from 
identiiying the ‘ things known absolutely ’ or ‘ by nature ’ with the 
* acquisitions, points of view, and processes of mature individuals or 
‘ societies.* Aristotle conceived the ‘absolutely known things ’ as re- 
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the universal with the particular, the abstract with the con¬ 
crete ; he is speaking ^rom his realistic side, with a leaning 
towards the Platonic point of view, and not without a re¬ 
semblance, mutatis mutandis, to the Ilegelian doctrine of the 
existence of the Idea independent of individual minds. But 
the traces of this side in Aristotle’s philosophy are apparently 
ignored in what we have of the work of Grote. 

All through his account of the ‘ Analytics,’ sometimes in 
explanation, sometimes in correction of Aristotle, Grote main¬ 
tains a skirmishing warfare in behalf of Mr. Mill’s view of the 
reasoning process. He never seems to lose an opportunity of 
enforcing the belief that all which is really valuable in the 
syllogism, is the induction w^hich has given rise to the major 
premiss, and the reversion which, under the remainder of 
the syllogism itself, we mentally make to the steps of that 
induction, ‘ We learn nothing,’ he says, ^by or through the 
‘ evidence of the syllogism, except a part of what we have 
‘ already jirofcssed ourselves to know by asserting the major 
‘ premiss.’ This may be so, and yet it may be the cjise 
that the great majority of liuman reasonings are syllogistic, 
and that they consist in making explicit that which was 
implicit in knowledge before jiosscssed. What we venture 
to object to in Grote’s treatment of this subject, is his apparent 
attempt to eliminate all that is deductive even from the syl¬ 
logism itself. To give an instance of this sort of attempt: 
he mentions with disai)})roval Aristotle’s proof of the simple 
conversion of Universal Negatives, 'which is: ‘If A cannot 
‘ be jircdicated of any B, neither can B be predicated of any 
‘A. For if it could be predicated of any of the class A 
‘ (say C), then the proposition that A cannot be predicated of 
‘ any B would not be true, since C is one among the B’s.’ 
Grote says that this is no proof at all, and only becomes 
valid by the addition of a further assumption whicli Aristotle 
has not distinctly enunciated, viz.: that if some A (e.g. C) 
is B, then some B must also be A. In other words, Grote 
says that Aristotle cannot prove the convertibility of the 
universal negative without assuming what he has not yet 
proved, namely, the convertibility of the particular affirmative. 
He adds his own view, which is, that no other proof of the 
rule can be given— 

‘ except by exemplifying the formula, no A is B, in separate proposi- 


maining the same whether individuals attained to their apprehension 
or not. And he certainly never mentioned ‘ societies ’ in connexion 
with the subject. 
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tions already known to the learner as true or false, and by challenging 
him to produce any one case, in which when it is true to say no A is 
B, it is not equally true to say no B is A; the universality of the 
mftvim being liable to be overthrown by any one contradictory instance. 
If this proof does not convince him, no better can be produced. In a 
short time, doubtless, he will acquiesce in the general formula at first 
hearing, and he may even come to regard it as self-evident.’ 

This is a striking instance of Grote’s opinion that men’s faith 
in the syllogism and in its subordinate maxims depends, not on 
any law of their minds, not on any compulsory force in the 
form of the syllogism itself, but on their constantly trying the 
validity of the rules by the test of what they know otherwise 
to be true, and thus, says Grote, they will gradually come to 
acquiesce in the formulae, and even perhaps to regard them as 
self-evident. In answer to this, we would submit that there is 
a sense of necessity attached to a formula like that of the con¬ 
version of the Universal Negative, which is not and could not 
be gradually arrived at through the induction of instances. It 
may be that au instance is required to bring home the formula 
to the mind of the learner, but one instance clenches the 
matter for ever, and the learner does not require ‘ a short 
‘ time ’ or a long time to acquiesce in the formula when once 
instanced. When it has once been stated ‘ No A is B, there- 
‘ fore no B is A, as, for instance. No man is immortal, therefore 
‘ no immortal being is a man,’ the similar convertibility of all 
similar propositions is at once accepted without doubt. It is 
just like the demonstrations of Euclid, in which one single 
instance settles a truth as universal. When Euclid shows that 
the lines A B and C D cannot have a common segment, it is 
sufficiently established, without examining other cases, that no 
two straight lines can have a common segment. This proceeds 
from the reasoning in pari materia —that all possible instances 
of space and quantity are under a common law. And may we 
not say that it is the same law that governs the syllogism, and 
which our minds arc necessitated to recognise? Formally 
speaking, the syllogism is the expression of laws relative to 
the mutual coincidence or mutual exclusion of classes, which 
may be viewed as quantities or spaces. Thus the Universal 
Negative may be represented as a proposition declaring that the 
class, or space. A, is completely exclusive of the class, or space, 
B ; or that no portion of the space A is coincident with any 

f iortion of the space B. From this it follows by the quantitative 
aws of our minds that we cannot conceive any portion of the 
space B coinciding with any portion of the space A. How we 
got those quantitative laws of thinking, whether intuitively, or 
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from repeated observation, is another question, hut that we 
have them is certain, and it is through their binding force that 
we accept the formula} of the syllogism, and not from fresh 
associations obtained by comparing those formulae with actual 
experience, and by gradually finding that they always hold 
true. 

Though we differ occasionally from Grote’s views of par¬ 
ticular logical questions, we would yet speak with high respect 
of his account of the ‘ .Organon ’ as a whole. It is a real gain 
to the student of Greek philosophy to have now at his com¬ 
mand so great an assistance as this towards getting over a 
difficult but unavoidable stage in the journey. And one 
special merit in Grote’s achievement is, that, for the first time 
in English, it gives us the ‘ Organon ’ set forth and explained 
as a whole, tracing the application of the syllogism in demon¬ 
strative science and in dialectic. Grote’s remarks on the 
logic of induction, so far as entered upon by Aristotle, are 
interesting, though we confess to being not convinced that he 
has succeeded in adequately grasping Aristotle’s conception of 
Nous as the faculty of universals. On the other hand, he has 
in his paper on First Principles (printed in Appendix II. vol. iL) 
succeeded in showing that Sir William Hamilton considerably 
garbled or mistranslated passages of Aristotle, which he en¬ 
deavoured to press into the support of an intuitional and 
authoritative common sense among mankind. But the most 
lively, and, at the same time, most valuable part of Grote’s 
work, consists in the picture which he gives of Athenian 
dialectic, as an intellectual game or fencing-match, constantly 
practised; to lay down rules for which, to regulate itj and 
establish it as a highly salubrious and necessary intellectual 
art, was the object of the ‘ Topics ’ and the ‘ Sophistical Refu- 
‘ tations ’ of Aristotle. These treatises form a ■pendant to the 
dialogues of Plato, they are the methodised outcome of a 
society which was possessed by an insatiate appetite for dis¬ 
cussion and controversy, whether with a view to truth or to 
mere victory over an opponent. Such a society gave scope to 
a class, which gradually arose, of professional and paid dispu¬ 
tants, or professors and teachers of the art of controversy. 
This professional class, under the name of * Sophists,’ got a 
bad name in antiquity, and Aristotle, speaking in accordance 
with what Xenophon, Plato, and Isocrates had said before him, 
treats them very disparagingly as mere charlatans, and describes 
their art as a thoroughly dishonest one with gain as its object, 
and mere fallacy as its only instrument What we call * logical 
‘ fallacy ’ Aristotle classifies and exposes under the name of 
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‘ Sophistical Refutations ’—that is, the tricks of argument by 
which Sophists had been known to refute, or to attempt to 
refute, dialectical opponents. Grote, as is well known, when 
writing in his ‘ History of Greece ’ on the characteristics of the 
age of Socrates, had seen reason to protest to some extent 
against this verdict of antiquity, and he brought forward many 
pleas in favour of the respectability of the Sophists as a class; 
these were carried further in his subsequent w'ork on Plato; 
and now, in commenting on Aristotle, he by no means alters 
his view. The other side of the question is given in Professor 
Jowett’s ‘ Dialogues of Platd Translated,’ especially in the 
introduction to the dialogue entitled ‘ Sophist.’ We have no 
wish here to enter upon the controversy, but we must admit 
that Grote is successful in po'nting out the doubtful demarca¬ 
tion often to be observed in Aristotle between Avhat he blames 
as ‘ Sophistic,’ and what he encourages as ‘ Dialectic.’ It was, 
however, we think, an unconscious partisanship in Grote which 
led him in his eleventh chapter of this work (as before in his 
work on Plato) to undertake the defence of the famous ‘ Homo 
‘ Mensura ’ doctrine of Protagoras, the first great Sophist, 
against the particular attack made on it by Aristotle. Aristotle, 
in laying down the maxim of contradiction—that the same 
proposition cannot be at once true and false—as the basis for 
all philosophy, mentioned three doctrines as incompatible Vith 
this principle: first, the doctrine of Heraclitus, that, all things 
being in a state of flux, everything is and at the same time is 
not; second, that of Anaxagoras, that everything is mixed in 
everything; third, that of Democritus, that the full and the 
void, in other words, being and not being, exist alike and 
together in every part. He added that the doctrine of Prota¬ 
goras that ‘all which appears is true,’ or that ‘man is the 
‘ measure of all things,’ comes under the same head, as being a 
denial of the maxim of contradiction, because the same propo¬ 
sition, being believed by one man and disbelieved by anotlier, 
will be at the same time true and false; and surely if truth be 
‘what each man troweth,’ fixed principles will be rendered 
difficult, it will be possible to play fast and loose with each 
assertion. Grote admits that we do not know at all certainly 
what the doctrine of Protagoras really was, but he thinks that 
it implied nothing more than an assertion of the universal 
relativity of truth and knowledge, the assertion that an object 
could only exist in relation to an individual subject. This 
assertion would not only be in itself harmless, but it would be 
an important announcement in ^ilosoi)hy. But the whole 
question is, how was the tenet of Protagoras applied by himself 
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and his followers? The remarks of Aristotle on the subject 
lead to the inference that it was applied in a sceptical spirit, as 
it very well might be. If so, it amounted to a denial of the 
maxim of contradiction from the subjective side, just as the 
doctrines of the Heracliteans did on the objective side. They 
said you cannot assert anything that is more true than false, on 
account of the nature of things; the follow’ers of Protagoras 
may very likely have said, and, according to Aristotle did say, 
‘ You cannot assert anything as true, because it is only true to 
‘ you, and every individual must be for himself the measure of 
‘ truth.’ This throws a haze of doubt over the first principles 
of knowledge, and tends to strike philosophy with paralysis. 
Aristotle said that it turned the pursuit after truth ‘ into a 
‘ wild goose chase,’ * and engendered despair in the minds of 
its votaries. The universal relativity of knowledge might well 
be held, provided that a loyal use of it were made; but Aristotle 
implies, and there seems no reason to doubt him, that in that 
age of disputation, a disloyal use was made of the doctrine. 
Hegel says that Aristotle acknoAvledgcd that ‘ man is the 
‘ measure of all things,’ on the proviso that this must be under¬ 
stood to mean the universal man and not the individual. In 
other words, the universal consciousness, manifesting itself 
either in general consensus or in the beliefs of the greatest and 
most cultivated minds, must be made the referee. 

We turn now for a moment to Grote’s account of Aristotle’s 
treatise ‘ On the Soul,’ which excited some interest among 
students of philosophy when it first appeared as an ajipendix 
to the third edition of Professor Bain’s work on ‘ The Senses 
^ and the Intellect’ in 1868. The treatise itself is a very 
curious one, and well worthy of study in the present day, in 
reference to the speculations of Mr. Darwin and his sc.hool. 
After all, the ‘ Darwinian theory ’ is but a speculation, though 
it claims to bring forward a certain chain of facts (acknow¬ 
ledged not to be complete) in its own support. It cannot then 
be otherndse than intere.sting to compare with this nineteenth- 
century hypothesis on the genesis of the human soul, the 
hypothesis on the same subject of so great a naturalist and 
philosopher, of the fourth century before Christ, as Aristotle. 
A striking difference between the two views meets us, how¬ 
ever, at the outset, for Aristotle appears to leave no place for 
historical development in the animated kingdom. He admits. 
Indeed, that the human race has at different times and in dif¬ 
ferent places grown out of barbarism into civilisation, and by 
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the progressive cultivation of art, science, and philosophy had 
repeatedly attained perfection. Whenever this had taken 
place, he thinks that deluges or other convulsions of nature 
must have swept away the entire race, all but a few individuals 
left on the mountain tops, or otherwise preserved for the re- 
population of the earth, left, however, as under such circum¬ 
stances would necessarily have been the case, destitute of all 
the apparatus of the arts, and having to begin again de novo 
the development of civilisation. With this strange conception 
of a cyclical rise and fall in the civil history of mankind, 
Aristode combined the view that Nature as a whole is eternal, 
and must for ever have been in all essential particulars just as 
it is now.* Thus he would equally have discarded the idea of 
a creation of the world and of the development of species. He 
united, indeed, the whole of organised nature into one chain 
by the common term ‘ soul,’ which he attributed to every plant 
and animal no less than to man. He thought that in ‘ soul ’ 
there was an ascending scale, the functions of th^ lower soul 
being always inherent in and subservient to those of the higher. 
The ‘ soul ’ of the plant had merely the functions of nutrition 
and ^owth; in the animal the nutritive soul existed, but was 
additionally endowed with functions of motion, sensation, and 
desire, and with some gleams of even a higher intelligence ; in 
man, the animal soul was differentiated by the introduction 
into it ‘ from without ’ of a divine element, called ‘ Nous,’ 
which by its presence and intermixture made the most decisive 
changes, and raised man into an intellectual and moral being, 
capable of being a law to himself, and capable also of partici¬ 
pating here on earth in that joy which the Divine Being feels 
everlastingly. 

Such was the view of the creatures on this earth which com¬ 
mended itself to Aristotle. It is opposed to the Darwinian 
philosophy (which closely corresponds with that of Epicurus), 
not only in its belief in the fixedness of nature, but also in 


* It is remarkable that this view of Aristotle—^which was based on 
the argument that the actual must always have existed prior to the 
potential, the flower always have existed prior to the seed, &c.—has 
been revived, or one similar to it enunciated, in the present day. Sir 
William Thomson, in his remarkable address to the British Associa¬ 
tion at Edinburgh, in August 1871, said : ‘I confess to being deeply 
‘ impressed by the evidence put before us by Professor Huxley, and 
‘ I am ready to adopt, as an article of scientific faith, true through all 
‘ space and through all time, that life proceeds from life, and from 
‘ nothing hut life* His conclusion is ‘ that life originated on this earth 
‘ tlirough moss-grown fragments from the ruins of another world.’ 
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another very essential point, namely, that Aristotle thought the 
human reason to be something different in kind from the instinct 
of brutes and quite incapable of being developed out of lower 
perceptive functions. A detailed examination of Aristotle’s 
psychology on this point, and a comparison of it with modem 
views, would have been very interesting; but Grote in his 
summary does not attempt it, he only aims at simple exposition. 
In fulfilling this task he strikes us by the great definiteness 
which he gives to Aristotle’s theory by bringing in from other 
treatises and giving prominence to Aristotle’s conception (not 
referred to by himself in his treatise ‘ On the Soul ’) of the 
Celestial Body, or outer sphere of the Kosmos, as the seat of 
all divinity, and the source of the vitalising principle in all 
souls, and especially of the divine principle of Nous in man. 
In drawing this out he is perhaps more definite than Aristotle 
himself ever is, but wc think that the inferences are on the 
whole legitimate, though many points in the theory still require 
elucidation. With regard, however, to the important question 
of the immortality of the soul, Grote makes deductions from 
Aristotle, and then seems to fasten them upon Aristotle as if 
Aristotle himself had drawn them. Thus he says (vol. ii. 
p. 233), ‘Wc see here the full extent of Aristotle’s difference 
‘ from the Platonic doctrine, in respect to the immortality of 
‘ the soul. He had defined the soul as the first actualisation of 
‘ a body having potentiality of life with a determinate organism. 
‘ This of course implied, and he expressly declares it, that soul 
‘ and body in each individual case were one and indivisible, so 
‘ that the soul of Sokrates perished of necessity with the body 
‘ of Sokrates.’ Grote to ^e word ‘ Sokrates’ here appends a 
foot-note refen’ing the reader, without however quoting the 
words, as is his usual custom in important references, to 
‘ Aristot. De Anima, ii. i. p. 413 a. 3.’ He thus leaves those 
who do not verify the reference to suppose that Aristotle him¬ 
self had drawn the above deduction about the soul and body of 
Soerates, whereas the inference is entirely Grote’s, and what 
Aristotle really says in the passage referred to is something 
with almost an opposite bearing. The words are, ‘ We cannot 
‘ doubt, then, that the soul is not separable from the body, or 
‘ that certain parts of it are not, if it be made up of parts, for 
‘ in regard to some of its parts it is the actuality oi noting 
‘ else than the corresjwnding part of the body. Nothing, how- 
‘ ever, prevents that certain parts of it may be separable, as they 
‘ are not the actualities of any bodily substance. And again, 
‘ it is uncertain whether the soul be not the actuality of the 
‘ body in the same way as the sailor is the actuality of his 
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* boat.’ * Aristotle had been showing that the senses, while 
they are psychical functions, are also the functions of the bodily 
organs; in regard to these, then, the soul is inseparable from 
the body, that is, the soul considered as a whole, with all the 
perceptive powers .which it exhibits in this life, cannot have an 
independent existence. But Aristotle proceeds to say that 
there is nothing to prevent certain parts of the soul, which are 
not the functions of our material organisation, from existing 
independently of the body. By this he of course means the 
Nous, which he elsewhere tells us is ‘ introduced from without, 
‘ not being the result of organic conditions.’ He goes on here 
to make the remarkable addition that ‘ after all it is uncertain 

* whether the soul be not related to the body as the sailor to 

* his boat.’ It is very singular that Grote should have taken 
no notice of this striking sentence ; it is introduced in supple¬ 
ment to, and possible medication of, former metaphors under 
which Aristotle had figured the relation of soul to body. 
He had said soul is to body as the sight to the eye, as the 
flower to the seed, as the impression of the seal to the wax on 
which it is stamped. He now throws out the final suggestion, 
‘ after all, I know not whether it be not as the sailor to his 

* boat.’ He does not follow out this metaphor, or pronounce 
either for or against its appropriateness. Were it ratified it 
would be nothing less than an unqualified assertion of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, for the sailor, when his 
voyage is completed, steps ashore out of his boat. But Aris¬ 
totle by leaving this conception as a possible one, shows at all 
events that he did not definitely and dogmatically assert, in the 
way in which Grote represents him to- have asserted, that the 
soul perishes with the body. 

Aristotle says nothing at all about the soul of Socrates, nor 
w'ould he have been likely to make so blunt and ungracious an 
assertion as that which Grote attributes to him, in the face of 
Plato’s ‘ Phoedo ’ and the sublime anticipations of a future life 
there put into the mouth of Socrates. In his ‘ Ethics ’ {Etk. 
Nic. I. xi. 1) he declines even to affirm that the dead cannot 
be affected and made more or less happy by the fortunes of their 
descendants and friends upon earth, because ‘ this would seem a 
‘ heartless doctrine and opposed to general belief’ (\tov d(f>i\ov 
^aiverai koI rais So^ais ivavriov). Such a concession to popular 
feeling as this may prove nothing in itself as to Aristotle’s belief 
about the soul after death, but it proves at all events the ten- 
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derness \vith which he treats so important a question. In his 
earlier life, b.c. 354, when he was about thirty years of age, 
Aristotle had written a dialogue, now unfortunately lost, on 
the immortality of the soul. It was entitled ‘ Eudemus,’ and 
was on the occasion of the death of his friend and fellow- 
student of that name—a refugee from the island of Cyprus, 
and not to be confounded with his scholar and posthumous 
editor, Eudemus of Rhodes. The Cyprian Eudemus, being 
grievously sick in the town of Pherae, saw a vision which im¬ 
parted to him three prophecies: first that he would recover 
from his sickness; second that Alexander the tyrant of Pherse 
would shortly die ; third that in five years he would be restored 
to his home. The two first prophecies received immediate ful¬ 
filment ; and when the appointed five years were nearly con¬ 
cluded, Eudemus and his friends looked out for some chance 
which should restore him to Cyprus, in accomplishment of the 
third prediction. At this period Eudemus fell in battle at 
Syracuse, and thus in another sense he was ‘ restored to his 
‘ home.’ Such a circumstance would form an excellent motif 
to a discourse on the state of the soul after death, though of 
course it would be out of the question that it should be used 
by a friend of the deceased as an occasion for impugning the 
doctrine of immortality. The fragments which remain of 
Aristotle’s dialogue ‘Eudemus’ (see Bernays, pp. 21,143) 
prove that his object partly was to show that it was possible to 
hold that doctrine without accepting the theory of Ideas, with 
which Plato had connected it. His conclusion appears to have 
been that the Nous of man is immortal, and there is no appear¬ 
ance of his ever having abandoned that view. In the ‘ Meta- 
‘ physics ’ (xi. iii. 6) he says, ‘ About the ultimate permanence 
‘of some things there can be no diflSculty, as for instance, 
‘ suppose we say the soul—not all the soul, but the Nous, for 
‘ perhaps it is impossible that all the soul should be permanent.’ 
Other passages might be quoted to the same eflPect, and the only 
question is what he means to imply by the permanence of the 
Nous. In Eth. Nir. x. vii. 9 and elsewhere, he tells us that 
the Nous is ‘ each man’s proper self,’ and the permanence of 
the Nous, if taken in the same sense without qualification, can 
mean nothing else than the permanence of individuality. And 
indeed unless something like this were meant, it would seem 
strange for Aristotle to have said that the soul, or a portion of 
it, is ultimately permanent. 

There is only one passage that can be said to make agmnst 
this view, and that is the famous place in the treatise * On the 
‘ Soul ’ (ill. V. 2-3), in which Aristotle distinguishes between 
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the Active and the Passive Nous. And it is from this that 
Grote draws his, as we think, too definite conclusion. After 
describing the Passive (or receptive) Nous os ‘ becoming all 

* things ’ by receiving their forms, and the Active Nous as giving 
existence to all things in the same way that light calls colour 
into being, Aristotle adds that the Active Nous transcends the 
body, being capable of separation from it; that it is an ever¬ 
lasting existence, incapable of being mingled with matter or 
affected by it; that it is prior and subsequent to tlie individual 
mind. He concludes,* ‘ Put when separated it is of its own 
' nature alone, and it is that only which is immortal and 
^ eternal. We have no recollections, because it is incapable of 
' being affected, while the Passive Nous on the other hand is 
‘ perishable, and has no thoughts without the assistance of this.^ 
A good deal turns here on the meaning of the phrase, we have 

* no recollections,’ but in all j)robability this is merely a refer¬ 
ence to the Platonic doctrine of A7uimnesis —that the soul 
having seen divine things in a foi’iner state of existence, is 
reminded of them in this life. Aristotle argues that the part 
of our soul which existed prior to our birth was the Active 
Nous, which from being incapable of receiving impressions 
could not bring Avith it any associations. The Avords ‘ Avhen 
‘ separated ’ may therefore be meant to refer to the condition 
of the Active Nous before birth in this Avorld. It might be 
argued that if the Passive Nous is perishable, the Active Nous, 
Avhich (according to Aristotle) survives the body, Avill be left 
again Avithout associations, and that all the individuality Avhich 
in this world Avas gathered round it, Avill vanish away from it. 
But Aristotle himself never makes this deduction. He merely 
leaves it said that part of the soul is immortal, and Ave cannot 
tell, since the dialogue ‘ Eudenius ’is lost, in Avhat sense we are 
to understand the immortality of the Nous, Avhether in the 
sense of a Buddhist Nirvana, or of the ultimate persistence in 
another life of human individuality. 

We have said enough on different ])omts to indicate that wc 
do not consider Grote’s fragment to furnish, even so far as it 
goes, a trustAvorihy and satisfactory, in all respects, exposition 
of Aristotle. Every allowance must be made for a work not 
only confessedly unfinished, but also composed under peculiar 
circumstances, having been begun in advanced age, and having 
been written under pressure almost ^ against time.’ The sub- 
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ject too was one that stands by itself, and requires almost the 
devotion of a life, while to the venerable Grote it was compara¬ 
tively new ground. To use Aristotle’s favourite language, this 
work cannot be viewed as an ' actuality,’ it has hardly emerged 
from the regions of the ‘potential.’ But its tendencies are, in 
its present state, somewhat one-sided, and Grote would have 
required to cnlai'gc his view of Aristotle in order to fairly 
ex})ound him. During many ages Aristotle had been too 
exclusively regarded as an a j^riori and deductive jdulosopher, 
and the tendency of this book is to run into tlie extremely 
oj>posite direction, and to represent Aristotle as iilmost purely 
inductive. This to many minds would seem to be an enhance¬ 
ment of Aristotle’s merit by the removal of what such minds 
would consider a weak side in him. But ho\vever that may be, 
Aristotle cannot legitimately be so represented, as he was not 
merely inductive and experiential, like Locke or Mr. Mill, but 
he was also full of speculations wliich arc more akin to those 
of Kant and Hegel. Wc do not doubt that (xrotc has per- 
foimed a useful work in calling attention to the large portion 
of Aristotie’s thought which consisted in a reference to obser¬ 
vation of facts, and in a common sense view j’cmovcd from 
transcendentalism. But this work requires to he completed, 
especially by such a chapter as Grote himself had projected 
on the Aristotelian theory of cognition, and the seeming dis- 
crcpan(;ies which it involves. Wc want to havfc clearly set 
forth what Aristotle meant by a thing ‘ existing,’ and by our 
‘ perceiving ’ or ‘ knowing ’ anything. We want to under¬ 
stand his position in comparison with Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
Ilcgcl, Schelling, or other great thinkers of modern times, in 
regard to this, the primary question of philosophy. Grote’s 
posthumous volumes may not impossibly give a stimulus to 
this sort of inquiry in England. Oxford, which makes so 
large, and wc may say fruitful, a use of Aristotle for the i)ur- 
poscs of education, might fairly be looked to for more results 
in the shape of scholarly and philosopliic exposition of this great 
ancient thinker, than she has hitherto given to the world. 
Grote’s example should certainly recommend itself to a Uni¬ 
versity which owes so much to the study ol* Aristotle. Dr, 
Arnold, when he elected to send his sons to Oxford in order 
that they might not miss reading the ‘ Ethics ’ and ‘ Politics,’ 
was acknowledging the great educational advantages which he 
felt himself to have derived from having been indoctrinated in 
tliese treatises. And the same benefit has been derived from 
the same source, though perhaps not so gratefully acknowledged, 
by some of our greatest statesmen of the present day. The 
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strong manly thought of Aristotle, his great knowledge of 
human nature, his analytic penetration, exhaustive classification, 
and clear methods of disentangling a question and dealing with 
what is essential in it—render the works of Aristotle, especially 
some among them, an admirable instrument of cultivation, and 
a sort of preparation for almost all positions in life. The full 
benefits of this study cannot perhaps be reaped except by 
Greek scholars. And yet some of the greatest minds of modern 
Europe, as for instance Dante, have been moulded upon the 
study of Aristotle in the Latin version. And if in Latin, 
we may say why not in English, as the English language is 
fully more capable than Latin of conveying all that is finest 
and most subtle in Greek? But the instrument for conveying 
Aristotle in English has yet to be forged. How to set about 
translating him involves many difficult questions at the outset. 
How are we to deal with his peculiar phraseology, with terms 
like ipreXij(^Eia, to tl elvat, and so on ? Are we to resort to 
perjjetual circumlocution and paraphrase whenever these terms 
occur, or are 'we to fix on some, probably quite un-English, 
representatives of them, to be used mechanically, the reader 
being left to supply the associations required ? In either mode 
of proceeding there are difficulties, and even if these were got 
over, there are others equally great to be encountered in any 
attempt to translate Aristotle faithfully into literary and read¬ 
able English. In the meantime, there remains to do for all 
the other treatises of Aristotle what Grote has so courageously 
essayed to do for the ‘ Organon,’ namely, to give an account of 
their contents. Such an account should primarily give us, as 
near as may be, the unadulterated thoughts of Aristotle, in 
relation to his own mind and the systems of his predecessors. 
Secondarily, it should compare such thoughts, where philoso¬ 
phical, with the philosophy of modem times, and where scien¬ 
tific, with modem science. The study of an ancient philosopher 
maybe regarded as a study of history, or as a study of method, 
and from either point of view it is of great value; but in rela¬ 
tion to the questions treated, it is a study of truth, and from 
this point of view it is desirable that philosophy should always 
be * Drought up to date.’ 
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Art. IX.—1. L'Art dts Armces navales; ou, Traite des 
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T IKE several of the mechanical arts, so the art of naval 
tactics would seem to have passed through the various 
stages of elaboration, oblivion, and revival. Perhaps, indeed, 
it would be more correct to say that it is only entering upon 
the third and last of these. There appears to be a pretty 
unanimous agreement on the part of all those who have of late 
made naval tactics a subject of study, that the art has, in its 
revived form, scarcely advanced beyond the merest rudi¬ 
mentary conditions of existence. It is impossible not to be 
struck by the strange singularity of such a fact, if fact it be. 
In an age in which the greatest scientific skill and mechanical 
ingenuity have been unreservedly exerted in perfecting the 
warlike efficiency of the military marine, the one art needed to 
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develope to its fullest extent that truly wonderful efficiency 
has been strantrely neglected and overlooked. The great 
tactical revolution caused by the introduction of steam- 
propulsion has been either quietly ignored, or its extreme 
significance has been left to be pointed out by a small com¬ 
pany of prophets who have not as yet succeeded in gaining 
more than a partial hearing for the statement of their views. 

The scientific study of tactics has never been a favourite 
occupation of seamen. In the British navy especially it has 
been not so much neglected as despised. In that service no 
tactical maxim has ever been held in so much honour as 
the simple j)hrasc which asked only for ‘a fair field and no 
‘ favour/ ^ Plenty of sea-room and a willing enemy ’ ■was a 
formula whicli adequately expressed the aspirations of a body 
of men strong in the confidence of their superior seamanship 
and of their undoubted valour and endurance. Yet—even 
amongst them—tactical knowledge was the one path which led 
to supreme eminence. Rodney and Nelson arc instances of 
men who availed themselves of startling tactical innovations to 
perform deeds which have carried them to a position of almost 
unapproachable superiority as naval commanders- Nor arc 
they the only ones, nor is our own the only service in which 
such men have been found. It will not be difficult to show 
that the existence of men whose careers resemble theirs has 
been confined to no single country and to no single age. 

In naval Avarfarc it has been the same as in land-warfare— 
the whole history of the art has been divided into groat 
tactical epochs or periods ushered in, more or less dirc^ctly, 
by some great tactical discovery. Such discoveries have been 
not only of new arrangements and manceuvres, but of improved 
weapons, of improved defensive armour, or of some impi'oved 
motive povrer. When the Tyrrhenian Pisacus added the sharp 
beak to the prow of the ancient galley, he introduced a reform 
of greater tactical import than the oft-quoted invention of 
iron ramrods by the Old Dcssauer, or of the nccdle-gun by 
Herr Dreyse. As the Pyrrhic phalanx succumbed to the 
more open array and lighter weapons of the Roman legion, 
and tlic Swiss herisson to the short swords and closer fighting 
of Gonsalvo’s infantry, so the old line-of-battle was pierced 
and broken by the new tactics which Paul Hoste the Jesuit 
and Clerk of Eldin taught, and which Rodney and Nelson so 
gloriously put into practice. We believe it will be interesting 
and not without advantage to trace the history of naval tactics 
from an early period to the present day; to show how fre¬ 
quently the greatest valour and, in many respects, the most 
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consummate skill, failed to achieve any real success from want 
of true tactical knowledge; how much of the glory of the British 
navy, before the time of liodney, rested upon the insecure 
foundation of indecisive actions and barren victories; and how 
strangely near the most ancient tactics of wliich wc have any 
knowledge approached to those Avhich, it seems not improbable, 
steam propulsion will in the future compel seamen to adopt. 

The scantiness of the litei'aturc of the subject may be taken 
as no slight j)roof of the small attention which, as a rule 
tliroughout its history, it has attracted. That history is a long 
one, too. For the record of some of the most striking 
maniruvrcs and formations known to naval warfare, manccuvres 
and formations adopted in obedience to an almost ])edantically 
exact system of tactics, and by no means unworthy of being 
studied even now, we must search the ])agcs of the Father of 
History, Without going back to that shadowy time 

^ When Argo siivr her kindred trcea 
Descend troia Polion to the main,’ 

WC may still, at very remote periods, find instances of the 
adoption of -various tactical systems wliich, it is no exaggeration 
to declare, are of far more nse and value to the naval officer of 
our own time in his search after right methods than most of 
those which obtained only a generation or two back. Still the 
writers who, down to the present day, have devoted themselves 
to the illusti’ation of the art, arc astoundingly few in number. 
A somewhat assiduous search, wc arc persuaded, would re¬ 
sult in brinjrinG: to Imht the works of not more than a couple 
of dozen authors at the most—a list which, compared with the 
co])ioiis literature of land-warfare, is short indeed. Yet the 
publication of the books which such a list-would include ranges 
over a period of nigh tivo hundred years. 

Considering the facilities that naval warfare offers for the 
elaboration of tactics upon paper, and the clearly-established 
historical fact that such elaborations have been made to bear 
important fruit, it is indeed surpi'ising that we have not been 
favoured with more of them. ^ The face of the ocean,’ as 
Clerk of Eldin says, ‘ considered as a field for immediate en- 
‘ gagement, having neither rivers, ravines, banks, woods, nor 
^ mountains, to stop progress, or interrupt the sight; should not 
^ every occurrence, every transaction, for these reasons, and in 
^ such circumstances, be more easily conceived, understood, and 
^ explained than even in military operations on land ? ’ ‘ Com- 
^ bats at sea,’ says Paul Hoste, ^ are not like those on land; an 
^ army on land, when inferior to its enemy, entrenches itself. 
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* occupies strong positions, and supplies b 7 means of forests, 

* rivers, and defiles, what it wants in strength; but of a fleet 

* we must judge as we should of an army on a perfectly open 

* and level plain/ In following the operations of a fleet, there¬ 
fore, there is not the same strain upon the attention that is 
necessary in trying to understand the fluctuations of a land- 
battle or campaign. Also, in devising any system of evolutions 
or tactical manceuvres for use in sea-fights, we are not com¬ 
pelled to face many elements of disturbance, which in the case 
of land-battles wc should be unable to omit from our calcula¬ 
tions. 

We have spoken of the various tactical periods into which 
the history of warfare by sea has been divided. We propose 
to indicate them successively as wc go on. The earliest is that 
during ivhich the shi])s which vook part in naval engagements 
were invariably propelled by oars when in action. The 
smooth waters and regular seasons of the tideless Mediter¬ 
ranean must soon have led the leaders of ancient fleets to 
adopt a somewhat formal evolutionary system, with which 
their customary training as land-soldiers would inevitably 
have familiarised them, and which the mechanical propulsion of 
their vessels would render easy and simple in execution. An 
essential feature of this system was the violent onset of ship 
against ship ; the height of tactical skill in the commander of 
each particular vessel being to bring his prow with crushing 
eflfect against the flank of a hostile galley. Formations ac¬ 
cordingly were devised and adopted which should enable the 
several ship-comrnanders to execute, or avoid, this important 
manoeuvre. It appears that the usual order of battle of an 
ancient fleet was crescent-shaped, the bows of all pointing to¬ 
wards the enemy. The ancient admirals were too skilful to 
adhere blindly on all occasions to a formation which so admira¬ 
bly satisfied most tactical requirements. On some memorable 
occasions, and with results that amply justified the steps taken^ 
they departed from the customary practice. At the battle of 
Artemisium, fought nearly five hundred years before the 
Christian era, a battle less important in its military than ita 
political results, the scene of w'hich the Theban poet celebrated 
as the place' wdiere the sons of Athens laid the shining ground- 
^ work of freedom,’ the Greeks adopted a very remarkable 
order of battle. Their fleet was very inferior in number of 
ships to that of the Persians, which was large enough to lite¬ 
rally surround them. To have fought in the common forma¬ 
tion would have been destruction. The Grecian leaders 
therefore formed their fleet in a different order. The huge 
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Persian armada had gradually assumed the shape of a com¬ 
plete circle, 'within which was enclosed their less numerous 
foes. The latter ‘ drew their line into a smaller circle with 
‘ their prows facing the surrounding enemy, and then at the 
^ signal darted forward like rays to pierce and break the wall 
* of ships that encompassed them.* * This proceeding was suc¬ 
cessful in preventing the Persians from gaining, what they 
believed would prove, an easy victory: and so vigorous was 
the first attack that thirty of their ships were sunk. 

So persuaded were the Grecian admirals of the efficacy of 
ramming as a mode of attack, that they not unfrequently 
manmuvred deliberately to obtain a position from which the 
assault of their ships might be made with increased effect* 
They strove as it were to gain the weather-gaffe- In their 
attempts they were greatly aided by the excellent seamanship 
of many who served under them, and by their knowledge of 
the coasts near which they fought. At the great battle of 
Salamis, which was begun by the Athenian Ameinias ramming 
a Persian vessel, Thcinistocles deliberately delayed the battle 
till a breeze, which at a certain time regularly blew up the 
channel, had sprung up, and blowing fair and strong increased 
the energy of every ship’s onslaught. The same tactics were 
followed by Phormio when, fifty years later, with only twenty 
galleys he attacked and conquered the Peloponnesian fleet of 
forty-seven. Put even then a new period had begun, and a 
great action had already been fought on different principles. 
When the Greeks took to fighting amongst themselves the 
fierce spirit engendered by the social war could not brook the 
delay necessary for manoeuvring to gain a windward position. 
Both sides were eager to rush forward and grapple with the 
enemy. Thus the engagement at Sybota between the Corin¬ 
thians and Corcyrseans resembled rather a battle on shore than 
a sea-fight. After the first onset the ships grappled and re¬ 
mained wedged together, and from their decks the crews con¬ 
tended with the weapons, and after the manner, of soldiers. 
The great naval manoeuvre of the Greeks, the diecplus,^ by 
which the enemy’s line was suddenly pierced and the oars of 
his galleys SAvept away, was no longer, or but seldom, prac¬ 
tised. Indeed, so completely does it seem to have fallen into 
disuse, that when tlie Athenians, twenty years after Sybota^ 
met the Corintliians off the town of Erineus, the galleys of the 
former were not even constructed so as to deliver, or with- 

- • - — 

* Thirlwall, * Hist, of Greece,’ a^oI. ii. p. 280. 

I Ibid. Yol. iii. p. 98. 
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stand, blows whh the prow. The Corinthians, on the other 
hand—and even in our day it is not unimportant to mark this 
—^had strengthened the prows of their galleys, so that when the 
hostile vessels met, those of the Athenians were stove in by 
the shock. 

Throughout the remaining naval wai's of antiquity the use 
of the shaq3-beaked prow as a weapon became more and more 
exceptional. The superior seamanship of tlie Carthaginian 
sailors seems to have induced them occasionally to revive the 
old ramming manoeuvres. The practice, however, was a])pa- 
rently rare, and the historian Livy deems worthy of special 
mention one galley which in a sea-fight oflF the Sicilian coast 
had her side shattered by a Carthaginian prow. The Romans, 
with far less nautical skill tha i tlicir opj)onents, despaired of 
ever successfully adopting such tactics. They were fortunate 
in possessing an officer of sufficiently original genius to intro¬ 
duce an important innovation. Duilius, who was the first to 
be honoured by a naval triumph, hit upon an expedient which 
allowed him to avail himself of the unskilled valour of the 
Roman crews. He invented a machine for grapjding a hostile 
vessel, that Avhilst two ships were locked in a firm embrace, 
his men might fight their enemies as they would on shore. 
Thenceforth the ancient sea-fights, as a rule, assumed the form 
of a series of manoeuvres to ‘ lay the enemy on board,’ and 

fiffht it out hand-to-hand. 

® • . * 

In spite, however, of this modification of the ancient tactics, 

the attack with the prow was, throughout the long history of 
the galley as a war-ship, occasionally adopted. No class of 
vessel has for so long a period remained the unquestioned tyjie 
of the jierfect ship of Avar. Between the destruction of the 
Ionian fleet off Lade and the battle of Lepanto, the last great 
action fought exclusively by galleys, there was an interval of 
more than two thousand years. The invention of gunpowder 
even, and the introduction of artillery on board ship, had but 
a slow effect in altering the form of vessel devoted to the pur¬ 
pose of fighting: and galleys formed part, and no inconsider¬ 
able part, of many poAverful navies even to the eighteenth 
century. 

We have said that the attack with the prow was never 
altogether laid aside. In the thirteenth century, when the 
Pisan fleet under the Venetian Morosini met, for a second 
time at the island of Meloria, the numerous galleys of the 
Genoese, the leaders of the latter revived a manoeuvre recom¬ 
mended by many an ancient precedent. A portion of the 
Genoese fleet so steered as to get to Avindward. ^ Thirty 
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^ Genoese galleys,^ says Sismondi, ^ driven impetuously by the 
‘ wind, struck the Pisan fleet in flank; seven of their vessels 
^ were instantly sunk, twenty-eight were taken,^—a pro¬ 
digious loss which ruined the maritime power of Pisa. But in 
spite of rare and fitful revivals the newer tactics of grappling 
and boarding were almost invariably followed in the naval 
wars between the Genoese and Venetians, and between the 
Christians generally and the Turks. It was in the close fight 
with keen weapons that the tme believer felt the greatest 
rapture; and neither his sentiments nor his skill were such as 
to lead him to ])erform intricate and elaborate manoeuvres. 
The preliminary formation of fleets of galleys both for attack 
and defence continued to be in the main what it long had 
been. Even after guns were mounted on-board, the order of 
battle still was croscent-sha])ed. The guns of a galley, usually 
tAvo or three in number, were mounted on her forecastle; and, 
like the most effective iron-dads of to-day, a great portion of 
her poAver consisted in her faculty of delivering a destructive 
boAv fire. Thus, Avhon drawn up in line of battle, a force of 
galleys still pointed, as a fleet of modern ships will In all pro¬ 
bability :ilso point, their bows towards the enemy. The forma¬ 
tion at Lepanto diflered only from the time-honoured crescent 
in being a line AAdth its extremities throw'n forward. 

But the beak had ceased to be regarded as a weapon, and 
the use of artillery afloat rendered it before long a rare ap¬ 
pendage to a Avar-galley. Its form and representative was 
retained, and in some Mediterranean craft may even yet be 
scon, but it was only as an ornament or as a convenient pro¬ 
tuberance to support some portion of the rigging or equipment 
of the vessel. 

Whilst such tactics were in vogue in the Mediterranean, a 
system not dissimilar AA’-as being followed, though Avith a dif¬ 
ferent class of ships, elsewhere. English seamen had been ac¬ 
customed, whilst confronting the dangers of their tempestuous 
seas, to depend rather upon the sail than the oar. The galley 
therefore never obtained any special favour in this country; 
besides, too, the men who manned our early fleets were warlike 
and free, and could have but ill supplied the place of the 
wretched slaves who toiled laboriously and ingloriously at the 
oar.* The great fleet in which Edward III. and many noble 
earls and gallant knights fought against the French at Sluys, 


* The galleys wliich Eichard Cccur de Lion led to the Holy Land 
were probably largely engaged or hired within the Mediterranean. We 
axe told that his great ships had a crew of only fourteen sailors. 
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stood off, we read, on the starboard tack and manoeuvred to 
gain, not the wind, but the advantage of having the sun at its 
back. When the ships turned upon the pursuing French, the 
English grappled with their antagonists, and ‘ hatchets, lances, 

* swords, and every available weapon, found full employment.’ 
So, too, in the fight between Pembroke and the Spaniard Ruy 
Diaz de Roxas near Rochelle, though cannon almost for the 
first time in sea-fights was then used, the same mode of attack 
prevailed; and Pembroke was made prisoner after his ship had 
been laid aboard by four vessels of the enemy. The unsettled 
weather of the English Channel sometimes gave startling proof 
of the unsuitability of the war-galley for a campaign in these 
latitudes. The stout Castilian, Pedro Nino,* who led three 
galleys to our coasts, on which he did much damage, on sight¬ 
ing some English ships, said to a companion, ‘ There arc the 

* English ; the sea is calm ; let us have at them.’ The attack at 
first proved nearly successful; but, a fresh breeze springing 
up, the galleys were compelled to make off. 

The great impulse given to maritime enterprise in the six¬ 
teenth century led to the introduction of two almost contem¬ 
poraneous inventions—the rig, which was the immediate pre¬ 
cursor of that of our own times, and the broadside armament. 
Henceforward naval actions were made more and more to 
depend upon real seamanship and distant firing. This marked 
the beginning of an entirely new tactical period. The prim 
formations of the ancient fleets were no longer observed. 
Formal tactics were almost entirely discarded, and general 
actions resolved themselves frequently into a series of Homeric 
combats between single ships. A contemporary account de¬ 
clares the Spanish Armada, when first attacked by Howard’s 
vessels, to have been ‘ formed in order of battle.’ It is pro¬ 
bable that the only order maintained was a simple order of 
sailing. The only tactics followed by the English captains 
who fought with that great force were those of audacity. 
Howard’s phrase, ‘ busselyngc [bustling] with them,’ exactly 
expresses real style of the fighting in the Channel. By 
some, the merit of introducing a very peculiar tactical 

♦ In the days of this hidalgo, Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s opinions upon 
the possibility of invasion seem to have been largely held by our an¬ 
cestors ; the old Castilian chronicler, Gamez, a companion of Pedro 
Nino, says of the English, ^ son cercados de mar, por lo que no han 

* miedo de ninguna otra nacion,’ {De Vargas y PoncBj Vida de Don 
Pedro NinOy Madrid, 1807, p. 48 note,) The achievements of this 
worthy have been more fully related in the * Victoria!,’ which was 
reviewed in this Journal, No. 266 (October 1869)* 
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manoeuvre, the use of fire-ships, has been ascribed to Queen 
Elizabeth. They were used at Calais against the ships of the 
Armada undoubtedly at her suggestion; but Pedro Nino had 
many years before converted a small vessel or boat into a fire¬ 
ship, in his contest with the English which is recounted above. 
The Englishman Cross, at the Azores, in 1592, was one of 
the earliest to avail himself of a manoeuvre, frequently resorted 
to in later times, viz. that of raking an enemy’s ship. As he 
‘ hauled up ’ under the stern of a carrack he poured in a 
broadside. 

Many years were yet to elapse before the occupation of the 
naval oflScer was to be elevated into a distinct profession, or 
the navy to be recognised as a distinct branch of the public 
service. The young gallants of the Court who flocked to 
Howard’s squadron brought to their chiefs assistance a plentiful 
stock of courage, but little experience or skill. The organisar 
tion of his force was necessarily very rude and imperfect. He 
seems to have appointed his own vice-admirals. The selections 
he made were those of brave and experienced men. He roughly 
divided his ships into four squadrons or divisions, being guided 
in the distribution probably by local considerations, ships hail¬ 
ing from the same port in general being stationed near one 
another. Signalling Avas then scarcely invented, and orders 
had to be transmitted by the cumbrous and inconvenient 
method of sending them by messengers in boats. 

The early part of the seventeenth century witnessed the 
daAvn of another tactical j)eriod. Amongst English seamen 
it was felt not only that the old system w'as extinct, but that 
it was fitting that it should be formally declared to have 
passed away. The favourite, Buckingham, had been appointed 
by James I., Lord High Admiral, in 1619. To that appoint¬ 
ment Ave owe the origin of the Board of Admiralty. ‘ To cover 
‘ the incapacity of his favourite the King nominated a council 
‘ of men of rank, of great naval experience, without whose 
‘ advice no afifairs oi' importance were to be undertaken.’ * In 
the minute Instructions then issued for the government of the 
navy, we find the following passage, which is of some tactical 
significance;— 

‘ Experience teacheth how sea-fights in these days come seldom to 
boarding, or to great execution of bows, arrows, small diot and the 
sword, but are chiefiy performed by the great artillery breaking down 
masts, yards, tearing, raking, and bilging the ships, wherein the great 
advantage of His Majesty’s navy must carefully be maintained by 


• Thring, ‘ Criminal Law of the Navy,’ p. 15. 
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appointing such a proportion of ordnance to each ship as the vessel will 
bear.’ 

But it was not till near the close of the century that the 
new tactics were to be, as it were, formulated and reduced to 
precision. The art of naval construction had advanced with 
rapid strides, and the period of the Restoration saw our fleet in 
possession of a class of ships which bore, in shape and armament, 
no slight resemblance to the line-of-battle ships which not a dozen 
years ago composed our squadrons. Still, in our earlier wars 
with the Dutch, definite formations and simultaneous or regular 
manoeuvres were almost, if not quite, unknown. Indeed, some 
admirals, with Quixotic gallantry, seemed to regard availing 
themselves of ordinary tactical opportunities as taking an 
unfair advantage of their enemy. As late as 1692, Admiral 
Russell, at the beginning of the series of combats known as 
the battle of La Hogue, ])ositively forbore to fire on the 
French ships as they advanced, and ordered that the signal to 
engage should not be made till his opponent, Tourville, had 
taken his own distance. He also ordered, to place both fleets 
on a numerical equality, his van squadron to tack and stand to 
the northward. The apocryphal story related by Voltaire of 
the British officer who, at Fontenoy, in the subsequent 
century, bade the ‘ Gentlemen of the French Guard ’ fire first, 
is surpassed, rather than paralleled, by the above actual 
historical occurrence. 

Occasionally, some leader on one side or the other did ado])t 
some special formation, or did execute some ])articular 
manoeuvre. Thus, off Portland, in 16o3, the elder Van 
Tromp formed his order of retreat in the obtuse-angled shape 
which naval oflBcers who are still young can remember as a 
prominent feature of one of our own signal-books not long 
become obsolete. But, on the whole, throughout the i)eriod 
included between the time of the Armada and James, Duke 
of York’s, supreme command of the English navy, there was a 
general acquiescence in the theory that the sole desideratum of 
tactics was to 'gain the wind.’ A keen observer, and invete¬ 
rate critic of other men’s deeds. Sir William Monson, writing 
about the close of the sixteenth century, says:— 

‘ The most famous naval battles these late years have afforded wore 
those of Lepanto against the Turks in 1571, of the Spaniards against 
the French at the Tercera Islands in 1580, and betwixt the Armada of 
Spain and the English in 1588, In these encounters, wherein the 
Spaniards had the chiefest part, they imitated the discipline of war by 
land, in drawing their ships into a form of fight, which in my opinion 
is not so convenient; though I confess, in a sea-battle that ^all con- 
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Bist of galleys in a calm, it is better to observe that order than in ships; 
for men may as well follow directions by their hands in rowing, as an 
army by words of the torgue speaking, or tlieir legs moving. But 
fillips which must be carried by. winds and sails, and the sea affording 
no firm or steadfast footing, cannot be commanded to take their ranks 
like soldiers in a battle by laud. The weather at sea is never certain; 
the winds variable ; ships unequal in sailing; and, when they strictly 
seek to keep their order, commonly they fall foul of one another, and 
in such cases they are more careful to observe their directions than to 
offend the enemy, whereby they will bo brought into disorder among 
themselves. . . . TJ>e strict ordering of battles by ships was before the 
invention of the bowline, ibr tbcii there was no sailing but betbro tbo 
wind, nor no fighting but ])y boarding; whereas now a ship will sail 
witliiu six points of thirty-two, and by the advantage of wind, may 
rout any fleet that is placed in that form of battle.’ 

During the Dutch wars, Instructions were issued to captains 
of ships by the Admiralty; and in them we find the following 
passage—‘ ill c-ase of joining battle you are .... to match 
‘ yourself as equally as you can; to succour the rest of the 
‘ fleet as cause shall require, not wasting your powder, nor 
‘ shooting afar off, nor till you come side by side.’ This is the 
first autlioritativc inculcation of llie method, which afterwards 
came so inucli into favour with British seamen, of encatiinjr 
‘ yard-arm to yard-arm. 

The great battle hctwccxi the Dutch and English fleets, 
fought ofl* the Tcxcl in June 16G5, marks the heginning of a 
iiCAv era in naval tactics. The new order of battle, in line- 
ahead, was tlien, as Paul Hostc tells us,‘for the first time 
‘ exactly preserved.’ To James II., when Lord High Admiral, 
belongs the merit of being the originator of the precise tactics 
of modern times. It was natural that he and his j)rincipal 
companions-in-arms, many of whom had idsen to eminence in 
the land service before going afloat, should endeavour to ap¬ 
proximate the evolutions of a fleet of ships to those of an 
army. Many of the formations and manmuvres which he in¬ 
troduced remained In use till a very fcAv years ago, and even 
now all traqes of them have not disappeared from the evolu¬ 
tionary system of our navy. In the splendid library of pro¬ 
fessional works which the zeal and liberality of two generations 
of naval and military oflScers have collected at the Royal 
United Service Institution there is a beautiful privately- 
printed volume of James’ ‘ Fighting Instructions.’ The book 
is of that seductive form known to collectors as a ‘ tall copy,’ 
and is one of the most interesting volumes in the comprehen¬ 
sive catalogue of the Institution. 

An essential part of all naval evolutionary systems is a good 
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code of signals; and it is an additional merit of the misguided 
monarch who laid the foundation of modem tactics that he 
was also the inventor of the present method of signalling. We 
have seen that in Howard of Effingham’s campaign against 
the Armada, important orders had to be sent by boats. Some 
mode of signalling undoubtedly existed from very remote 
times, since the beacon-fires leaping from point to point carried 
to vVrgos the news of the fall of Troy. But it was James II. 
who first devised anything approaching to a complete code. A 
great portion of the ‘ Fighting Instructions ’ takes the form of 
a signal-book, but, unlike more recent ones, it abounds with 
admirable tactical hints and directions. 

Clerk of Eldin says that the order of battle attributed to 
James was not only suggested by the multitudinous fleets which 
he commanded and the wsiters in which they fought, but that 
it was the best ada])tcd to the circumstances of the time. The 
ships of the fleets of James’ days were, according to our notions, 
extravagantly numerous, and the confined surface of the narrow 
seas compelled the ado})tion of some such formation as the 
line-ahead. In this battle of the Texel of which we have 
been speaking there were, exclusive of fire-ships, upwards of 
a hundred vessels on each side; and when the Duke of York 
formed his line to windward of the Dutch it extended the 
prodigious length of fifteen miles. Any manoeuvring Avith 
such a number of ships, in so narrow a s])ace, would have been 
hazardous, if not impossible; and in this and in many sub¬ 
sequent battles the best form of tactics Avas so to arrange a 
fleet as that every gun on a broadside might be made to bear on 
the enemy. Still it is not to be understood that no manoeuvres 
except forming line Avere ever at any time attempted. Paul 
Hoste, a contemporary as well as a highly-qualified authority, 
declares that in the battles of the Dutch and English, the 
hostile lines were often cut; but the chiefs on either side do not 
appear to have appreciated the significance of the manoeuArre. 
In 1673, in one of the numerous battles fought in the English 
Channel during these wars, the Count d’Estrees, who com¬ 
manded a division of French ships attached to Prince Rupert’s 
fleet, executed, perhaps Avith deliberate intention, the bold 
manoeuvre of cutting the enemy’s line from to leeward, thus 
apparently anticipating the great lesson taught by Clerk more 
than a century later. Still by the naval officers of every 
nation, ranging a fleet in a line-ahead parallel to that of the 
enemy continued to be regarded as the proper end and object 
of all manoeuArring. In the battle of Beachy Head in 1690, 
the English fell with superior force upon the French rear and 
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nearly overwhelmed it; the English Vice-admiral of the Ked, 
with, to use Paul Hoste’s expression, * une bravoure temeraire^ 
running athwart-hawse of the French flag-ship to stop the 
advance of the division. However, the action thus favourably 
began ended, perhaps from the lukew'armness of the Englisli 
chief, indecisively if not ingloriously. 

The Channel was not the only scene of naval engagements 
during the seventeenth century. The success which cost 
Blake his life at Santa Cruz had been compensated by the 
disaster of Lagos Bay. The wider eplierc of action opened 
to the admirals and captains of the time led at length to an 
attentive study of naval tactics. The close of the century 
may be regarded as the epoch from which the modern art, the 
foundations of which had been laid by James, dates its rise. 
In 1697 was published the work of Father Paul Ilostc, of the 
Order of Jesus, which stands fii-st on the list of books pre¬ 
fixed to this article. As he says himself, the subject of his 
treatise was a matter never before treated of. 

The Father was professor of mathematics in the Royal 
Seminary of Toulon. He tells us, when enumerating his quali¬ 
fications for composing a treatise on tactics, that he had seen 
mucli active service at sea. He had been in attendance on the 
Count d’Estrocs, the Duke of Mortemart, and Tourville in all 
their campaigns Avhen they commanded fleets; and the great 
Tourville himself, at whose suggestion he began his work, had 
given him much assistance and advice in the composition of it. 
Prefixed to the book is a long epistle dedicatory to the king, 
filled Avith those phrases of adulation which formed so great a 
part of the dedications of a past age, and Avhich seems to have 
been the language of all others with which the Grand Monarque 
loved to be approached. Louis XIV., however, did certainly 
deserve well of the French navy. It Avas in his reign that it 
Avas directed by such a minister as Colbert, and its fleets com¬ 
manded by such admirals as Tourville and D’Estrees. Nor 
did the king himself refuse to take the keenest interest in all its 
concerns, and advance to posts of honour the men who had won 
distinction whilst serving in its ranks. He originated perhaps 
that policy of the royal family of France in regard to the 
service Avhich has caused a feeling of affectionate regret for 
the days of the ancien regime to sink so deeply into the minds 
of French naval officers. 

The first edition of Hoste’s book is a handsome folio, contain¬ 
ing a second part devoted to considering the principles of the 
construction of ships. The latter part is in reality a separate 
work, and has nothing to do with the first, or evolutionary 
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part, though both are included in the same dedication to the 
king. It is to be remarked that the author does not claim for 
his production any greater merit than that it should be consi¬ 
dered a treatise on the ^ Art of Evolutions.’ He explains the 
art of tactics and enunciates several of its principles, but he is 
careful not to fall into the error—less guarded against in our 
own day—of confounding mere drill-movements with the more 
important art for which they are intended to be the preparation. 
He claims to have reduced to rules equally easy and exact all 
tlie movements wrhich can, or ought to, be performed by fleets 
of ships. Not only does he explain how collections of ships at 
sea should be ordered and arranged, but he jiolnts out tlie 
proper methods of ‘ seeking the enemy, forcing him to fight, 
‘ beating him and pursuing him.’ 

Some of his remarks, in spite of the laj)se of time since they 
were written, have not lost their force, and it Avill be useful to 
reproduce them here:— 

‘ Those who have some acquaintance with the navy will doubtless 
believe that the art of naval evolutions is absolutely necessary to it, 
since this art is nothing else than the manner of regulating all tlio 
movements of a fleet. Witliout this art, a force reseml)]t's those of 
savages, who liave no knowledge of war, and who perform, witliout 
order or regularity, ull tliat caprice may suggest or chance may offer. 
Without the art of evolutions, a flag-officer can but imperfectly dispose 
his fleet so as to contend most advantageously with the enemy, whether 
it be to pierce or cut his line, double on liim, avoid him, oblige him 
to fight or pursue him; for all tliose things require that the flag-officer 
should be the moving spirit of every part of his force, as the mind is 
of the members of the body.’ 

Fearing, perhaps, that the iveU-knoAvn aversion of seamen to 
book-learning might deter many from studying the subject, 
and in order that they might not be scared by the numerous 
admirably executed figures and diagrams with which his work 
abounds, he goes on to say:— 

‘Naval evolutions arc very simple, and suppose no previous ac¬ 
quaintance with geometry. A little application with the practice 
gained in two or tiiree cruises will be sufficient to render easy to the 
least able the whole system of evolutions. I believe, too, that officers 
who know the other parts of their duty as seamen will not find more 
difficulty in learning naval evolutions than the officers of the laud- 
service find in military exercises, in forming, drawing up, and moving 
their squadrons and battalions, and in executing ^ the evolutions 
which are practised on shore.’ 

But it is not only to naval officers that he hoped and 
believed his work would be of use. Naval affairs being gene¬ 
rally a mystery to landsmen, whose imperfect understanding 
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of them often did harm to the service, he trusts that even those 
wlio are not seamen may derive some instruction from his book. 
He points this expression of his aspirations by a suggestive 
anecdote. Louis XIV>, when at Dunkirk, was entertained by 
a sham-fight between two mcn-of-war stationed at the port. 
The cai)tains had been specially selected because of their 
known ability as seamen and mameuvrers. The captain of 
the ship to the leeward exlubited his skill in an attempt to gain 
the Aveather-gage. Whilst making the different taclcs and 
stretches to windward necessary to coinplclc that nice and 
difficult mananivre, the numster in attendance on Ills Majesty 
(a man, as Hostc says, ^ iValllimrs forteclnu'e'*) cxchiiined, ^ It 
^is ])retty evident that that officer does not wish t()fight; ’thus 
giving ail example of official ignorance ivliich, in the case of the 
Brilish navy too, has often borne hitter fruit. 

The tactical treatise of Jlosto is divided into six parts or 
sections, of which several treat almost cxelnsively of formations 
and manoeuvres, and the others of ihose expedients to which 
when (toiitcnding with an enemy it is necessary to have recourse. 
Even in the evolutionary part of ihe hook ihe description of 
any particular manoeuvre or arrangement L usually accompanied 
by a commentary ])ointing out its advantages under many cir¬ 
cumstances, and illustrating its use by an account of some 
actual battle in which it had been performed. This, perhaps, 
is the highest possible form of instruction in tiiciics. Jiideed, 
a great portion of the value of the wlioJe treatise consists in 
these illustrations. The author’s own phrase is, that it contains 
^ a few reflections and some examples which arc worth far more 
‘ than all the reflections.’ The hy])othcsis on ^vhich the treatise 
is based is that the ships which he is teaching how to manoeuvre 
are armed with guns on the broadside, and consequently that 
the most advantageous position a ship can assume is that in 
which she can present her side to the enemy. From this hypo¬ 
thesis spring two necessary consequences, viz., that squaebrons 
in action must be arranged parallel to each other, and that the 
2 )ropcr ‘ order of battle ’ is a formation in line-ahead. 

Three things are laid down as necessary to render an order 
or formation good; 

1st- In it a fleet must be so disposed as to be able to perform 
readily what is required of it. 

2nd. It should not extend, or separate the fleet too much. 

3rd. From it the order of battle should be easily formed, 
^because, the principal object of fleets being to fight with 
^ advantage, all orders should be referred to the order of battle.’ 

The distance between ships when formed in line of battle 
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was to be one cable (or two hundred yards), a distance which 
the huge size of our modern vessels has caused to be exactly 
doubled in the formations of the present day. It is interesting 
to note that the ship of fifty guns is especially mentioned as 
being fitted by power of armament to take her place in the 
line, though before the first half of the subsequent century had 
closed she was definitely excluded from the list of line-of-battle 
ships. The vexed question of the comparative merits of the 
weather and lee-gages is dealt with simply by stating the 
advantages of each. One of the advantages of the windward 
position, the author exjdains, is that from it a detachment can 
be sent to overlap, or double upon, the enemy’s rear ; a man¬ 
oeuvre subsequently pointed out by Clerk. The important 
mana'uvre of cutting the enemy’s line is described by Hoste, 
both in the letter-press and the diagrams of his book, but it 
diifers in a highly significant particular, as we shall hereafter 
explain, from Clerk’s celebrated discovery. 

To the French na\al officers of his time this book of Ilostc’s 
must have been of priceless value. The study of the subject 
once introduced was followed up with zealous attention; and 
the teaching of Ilostc was perfected and extended by several 
others, chief amongst whom was the Viscount de Morogues. 
It Anil be seen in the battles of the greater part of the eighteenth 
century hoAV the officers of the French navy had profited by 
these instructions. 

The period from the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
the great victory of Jjord Rodney in 1782 is regarded by 
Clerk as—so far as the IJrltisli were concerned—a dark age of 
naval tactics. Judged by the standard of results there can be 
no question that his estimate is correct. It was a period of long 
wars and many engagements; but the great general actions 
were usually indecisive or partial, and even when we had a 
superiority of force the issue was seldom commensurate with 
the advantages wc enjoyed and the expectations which the 
country had formed. A critical examination has been applied 
by Clerk to this condition of affairs, and the conclusion at 
which he arrived is that which will be shared by every one who 
cares to investigate the subject. Throughout the naval wars 
orf the period our principal enemy was France. The navy of 
that country, never deficient in bold and valiant oflScers, now 
contained several skilful tacticians. British officers, on the 
other hand, were still guided by the traditions, and still ruled 
by the principles of a time since which the condition of all 
things naval had greatly changed. The narrow waters of the 
Channel ceased to be the almost exclusive field of naval battles. 
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The expansion of the empire demanded a more extended 
scheme of defence; and hostile ships met in action in either 
hemisphere and in almosi every sea. Naval construction had 
been greatly improved. Heavier ordnance was mounted on 
the gun-decks. Copper sheathing was apidied to ships, and 
they were thus rendered better sailers and more fitted to keep 
the sea without requiring examination or repair. 

The earliest great battle of the century bears, in many par¬ 
ticulars, a striking resemblance to the iiuincrous unsatisfactory 
conflicts which succeeded it. In 1704 Sir George Kooke, at 
the head of a powerful combined fleet of English and Dutch 
ships, fell in with the French fleet off Malaga. The enemy 
was commanded by the Count of Toulouse, Admiral of France 
and son of Louis XIV. liookc was superior in the number of 
shij)S he had with him, and—as they were fresh from their 
recent conquest of Gibraltar—probably in tlio spirit of his 
crcAvs. Tlie combined fleet was to windward, being thus in 
possession of the position which British seamen have so often 
striven to gain, viz. the weather-gage. Sir George made the 
signal to bear down upon the enemy formed in line of battle to 
leeward. The French remained lying-to unlll the fleet had 
got Avithin half-gunshot of them, when they edged away and 
ran to leeward, ready to form and go through the same pro¬ 
ceeding over again. The British and Dutch ships opened a 
distant cannonade upon their enemy ; and the acti4)ii was main¬ 
tained from the morning when it began till two in the after¬ 
noon, when the British shl])s, already much reduced in stores 
by their operations at Gibraltar, ceased firing for want of 
ammunition. The Fi’ench, who had successively dropped to 
leeward, and selected a fresh position whenever it seemed 
advantageous to do so, now made sail in tlie same direction, 
and left the combined forces in possession of the useless battle¬ 
field of the sea and not a single trophy. 

The next great sea-fight did not take place till forty years 
later. In 1744 Admiral MatthcAvs, in commrnid of a very 
powerful fleet, met a combined French and Spanish force, 
under Admirals de Court and Navarro, off Toulon. The Aviud 
was light and variable, and some of tlie British ships had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in keeping their stations as tlicy approached 
the enemy. The latter, as usual, were to leeward of the 
British fleet; the rear being composed of the Spanish contin¬ 
gent. Between Matthews, avIio as commandcr-in-chief led the 
centre, and Lestock, his vice-admiral, Avho led the rear, there 
had been a bitter feud of long standing. Unfortunately it had 
been recently much aggravated by the fact that Matthews 
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had arrived from England to supersede Lestock, and by the 
overbearing conduct of the former towards his subordinate. 
The British fleet came up on the weather-quarter of the 
Franco-Spanish line with the intention of engaging when each 
ship was abreast of her opposite in the enemy’s order of battle. 
Lestock with the rear division was far astern, and repeated 
signals were made to him to sail. Whether, as the plea after¬ 
wards raised in his defence stated, it was from failure of the 
wind, or as Mattlicws and his friends believed, from a dis¬ 
inclination to support his chief, Lestock did not succeed in 
bringing his ships into action. The enemy’s line began gra¬ 
dually to draw ahead, and Matthews fearing it might escape 
altogether, ^ broke ’ liis own line and, in company with two 
other shijis, edged away to engage more closely the Spanish 
rear. This gallant and—under the circumstances—highly 
proper jiroccciling, w%as in direct contravention of the provisions 
of the ‘ Fighting Instructions,’ Avhich ordered all shi])s to keep 
the line- Tlie caj)tajns of the fleet, with the exceptions just 
noted, dared not bring tlicir ships down, as they feared the 
penalty ■which such disobedience of orders would entail. The 
natural result followed. A splendid opportunity of inflicting 
severe loss upon the enemy was lost; and he made off', leaving 
only a single ship in the hands of the British. The conse¬ 
quences of this action were most momentous to the British 
service. The j)opular expectation previous to the engagement 
had run high. AVhcii the news of the action arrived in Eng¬ 
land tlie public u as miserably disappointed. The feeling of 
disappoiniment ^vas so general that the Admiralty, to save 
themselves, had recourse to a policy which, unhappily, has 
become inveterate since. They determined to sacrifice to the 
popular outcry the admirals in command. MatthcAvs and 
Lestock were brought before courts-martial. Lestocic, Avho 
made a clever dclbncc, was acquitted. But the gallant Mat¬ 
thews, who had dared to make a bold, and not unskilful, inno¬ 
vation on the old tactics, was sentenced to be cashiered. ' The 
^ sentence of the court martial which broke Mr. Matthews,’ 
says Clerk, ‘ ought virtually to be considered as the source of 
‘ all the many naval miscarriages since.’ It fixed the old and 
insufficient tactical system as the proj)er one to be employed 
on all occasions, it checked the action of individual ability, and 
delayed for many years tlie culmination of that naval renown 
of w'hich the inhabitants of this country so often and so 
proudly boast. 

But the absolute necessity of a recourse to new methods 
was still more strikingly exemplified in the action off Minorca 
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in 1756. This action has attained considerable celebrity from 
the fate of the unhappy admiral, B 5 Tig, who commanded the 
British fleet on the occasion. Byng’s mode of conducting the 
engagement was so exactly similar to those which had pre¬ 
ceded and which followed it, that it may be taken as typical of 
them all, and may not improj)erly be here fully described. 
The British fleet was in its usual position, to windward, and 
the French line was formed to leeward, awaiting its approach. 
The object of the British admiral was to run along the line of 
the enemy until each ship had fetched abreast of her antago¬ 
nist. This object, as far as the rear division, led by Byng 
himself, was concerned, was frustrated by an accident to one 
of the ships, which needlessly delayed her consorts astern. 
The brunt of the action, therefore, was borne by the British 
van. Bviig Avas most desirous of ‘breaking’ his line to run 
doAvn and support the van division; but he had a vivid recol¬ 
lection of tlie treatment of the gallant Matlhews, and he forbore 
to follow his example. The French fleet drew ahead unmolested 
by the British, and suc(^eedcd in completing the reduction of 
]\linorca. 

A'Ve have been thus particular in describing those tAvo actions 
of Matthews and of the unfortunate Byng, because they illua- 
tralc the very iin])erfect knowledge and application of true 
tacti(?ul principles Avhich prevailed in the Jiritish navy through¬ 
out the period of Avhicli Ave liave been speaking. Few or none 
had yet ]»crceivcd that the disadvantages of a leCAvard position 
in a general action on the high seas Avere far less than those of 
the same position in a narrower strait Avith an impassable 
obstacle of land or shnal Avatcr still farther on the lee. In 
most of the battles of the previous century, from the jdace in 
Avluch they were fought, the advantages Averc unmistakeably 
on the side of the AvindAvard position, iicncc manoeuvring to 
gain that position was a legitimate tactical proceeding. But it 
was otherwise in the campaigns of the early Georgian era. It 
requires no great skill or knowledge to perceive the disadvan¬ 
tages of the kind of attack Avhich our admirals invariably either 
made, or endeavoured to make. They as a rule brought their 
line—after long and painful efforts to get to Avindward—up on 
the weather quarter of the enemy’s fleet, and proceeded to run 
almost parallel to it until each ship Avas abreast of her oppo¬ 
nent. The disadvantages of such a proceeding are obvious. 
The van ships of the fleet to Avindward had to run the gauntlet 
of every ship in the enemy’s line, and, as both were proceeding 
in the same direction, of course comparatively slowly. The 
van ships were thus frequently crippled before they could take 
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up their appointed stations. The remainder of the fleet, in 
conforming to their movements, was much dela 7 ed, and the 
enemy, having plenty of sea-room to leeward, was able to bear 
away and await a renewed onset, or retire altogether, just as 
he pleased. If the attack was made more ])erpendicularly, the 
ships in standing down could scarcely bring a gun to bear, 
whilst they were exposed to the whole broadside of the enemy. 
If there was a commanding breeze, the lee guns of at least one 
battery of the ships to windward were rendered useless from 
the inclination or heel of the vessels, which made it necessary 
to keep the lee ports closed. The ships to leeward, on the 
contrary, could use their weather lower-deck guns with effect, 
and, what—in an age in which the art of aiming cannon w^as 
unknown—was most important, with increased elevation and 
range. The spars and rigging of the attacking fleet were 
usually much damaged by the fire to which they were thus 
exposed. Long before they could bring their broadsides to 
bear on the enemy, he had dropped down almost uninjured to 
leeward, prepared to meet another attack in the same way. 
The French seem to have counted upon our fondness for the 
weather-gage rendering its adoption by us a matter of course; 
nor were they often deceived. Sometimes they deliberately 
resigned the weather-gage, and ran to leeward to await our 
attack, as they did in Arbuthnot’s action off the Chesapeake 
in 1781:— 

Dm*ing the course of the wars with the Dutch, mticli improvement 
was made, particularly in the invention of signals. But the naval in¬ 
structions then framed, though founded upon experience and observa¬ 
tion, and though they might be admirably fitted for fighting in narrow 
seas, where these battles were fought, yet from later expcrienc,e it will 
be found that they have been but ill-qualified for bringing on an action 
with a fleet of French ships unwilling to stand a diock, having sea- 
room to range in at plciisuro, and desirous to play off maiuiiiivrcs of 

defence, long studied with the greatest attention.Confident in 

their superior knowledge in naval tactics, and relying on our want of 
penetration, they have constantly offered us battle to leeward, trusting 
that our headlong courage would hurry us on to make the customary 
attack at a disadvantage almost beyond the power of calculation.’ 
(^Cleric.) 

As the century advanced towards its close so the number of 
indecisive actions multiplied. Indeed, it may almost be said 
that, except in the actions between Anson and De la Jonquicre, 
Boscawen and De La Clue, Hawke and Conflans, in which our 
superiority of force was so great as to insure the success of 
any tactics which mi^t be adopted, almost every general 
action fought before Rodney great victory was indecisive. 
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The indecisive and partial nature of these engagements may 
be taken to have culminated in 1779. In that year -a 
British fleet of thirty ships under Keppel met a French fleet 
of almost exactly equal strength under D’Orvilliers. The 
latter had attained some eminence in his own service as a 
tactician, and had published a treatise upon naval tactics. 
Owing to changes of the wind the British fleet fell to lee¬ 
ward, and the two lines passed each other on opposite tacks; 
but it never occurred to Keppel to take advantage of the 
favourable position in which chance had placed him, and cut 
the enemy’s line from to leeward. On the contrary, he 
eventually got round the rear of the French line and to 
windward of it, the result being another indecisive conflict. 
The public mind was much affected by this most striking of 
all the partial engagements of the time. The Admiralty, as 
usual, brought the admirals, Keppel and Palliser, before 
courts-martial. Here the public feeling did not go along 
with them. Keppel was acquitted, and became the hero of 
the hour. In accordance with the customary 1‘orm of a 
British apotheosis, his head appeared on the signboards of 
numerous taverns; and he gave his name to, amongst others, 
the cheery hostelry on Common Hard so well known to the 
j)rcscnt generation of naval officers. ‘But it is remarkable,’ 
observes Clerk in his treatise, ‘ that not only in the course of 
‘ these two long trials, but also in the course of the two trials 
‘formerly mentioned, of Admiral Matthews in 1744, and of 
‘ Admiral Byng in 1756, not one single hint escaped from any 
‘ one concerned, that it was possible anything defective could 
‘ be attributed to the system of the attack itself, or that any 
‘ kind of improvement should be attempted.’ 

Fortunately there was one man into whose mind the convic¬ 
tion of the unsatisfactory results of the numerous naval actions 
of the century had sunk deep. That man was tlohn Clerk, of 
Kldin, who was not only not a seaman but who had never even 
made a voyage. An early desire to go to sea had been frus¬ 
trated by the wishes of his family, but he continued to take 
the greatest interest in naval affairs. He shared the public 
disappointment at the monotonous regularity of the unsatisfac¬ 
tory conflicts between our fleets and those of our enemies ; and 
he set himself to investigate the cause and to suggest a remedy. 
The result of his meditations was tl^p publication of, unques¬ 
tionably, the most important work on naval tactics that has 
ever appeared. It is only by gaining a thorough acquaintance 
with our naval history before and after the publication of Clerk’s 
Essay, that one can correctly appreciate the immense impor- 
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tance of the doctrines which he taught. The first edition^ 
consisting of the first part alone^ was published only in 1790, 
but he clearly establishes the fact-that Lord B.odney,two years 
before his great battle, was completely in possession of his 
views, and openly acknowledged afterwards how greatly, they 
had influenced his own. 

In its complete form his work consists of four parts. The 
first is devoted to an examination of the attack from to wind¬ 
ward ; the second of that from to leeward; the third contains 
a liistorical sketch of the different tactical periods of naval his¬ 
tory; and the fourth is a supplement containing additional 
particulars of actions previously discussed and accounts of some 
not noticed before. After a careful examination of the various 
indecisive battles from that of Matthews off Toulon to that of 
Keppel off Ushant, Clerk discusses the principles of tactics 
involved, and enunciates his two great tactical manoeuvres. 
The first of these was douhliny on the enemy^s rear ; or to speak 
more plainly, when attacking from to windward instead of 
slowly running along the enemy’s line, or bearing down full on 
it, exposed to a heavy cannonade without much chance of an 
effective reply, the manceuvre he suggested was, to select some 
ship not very far from the rear of the enemy’s, and bring to 
bear on her and on the ships a-steni of her the whole of your 
force, with the excejition of a detachment sent on to engage 
the attention of the hostile van. The advantage of this pro¬ 
ceeding is plainly indicated by alignments and diagrams. But 
it is from his second great nianccuvre of cuttiny the enemt/s line 
that Clerk’s great merit as a discoverer of a new method of 
tactics is principally derived. This had been known and prac¬ 
tised from to windward, and had been described by tacticians 
before. Still we have been unable to discover any work in 
which executed from to leeward it has, in even the most indi¬ 
rect way, been recommended. 

The advantage of engaging on the opposite tack to the 
enemy is discussed at length. It is shown, from the greater 
rapidity with which ships moving in contrary directions would 
pass each other—how much less a fleet attacking from to leeward 
would be exposed to the enemy’s fire than if it attacked on the 
same tack and to windward. Further it is proved that cutting 
off a certain number of the enemy’s rear ships is the only cer- - 
tain, way of bringing such an attack to a decisive conclusion. 
These ideas, with the necessary illustrations on paper, had, by 
a friend of both Clerk and Bodney, been communicated to the 
latter just before he sailed from England in 1780. On April 
17 th of that year Rodney had one of several partial engagements 
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with the French fleet in the West Indies. He seemed to ha^vc 
Clerk’s suggestion in his mind, as he says in Ipuis despatch, ^ at 
^ forty-five minutes after six in the morning, I gave notice by 
* public signal that my intention M^as to attack the enemy’s rear 
‘with my whole force.’ This was ‘the first instance in wdiioh 
‘ a British admiral had ventured to deviate from the old prac- 
‘ tice.’ But the ill-effects of the court-martial on Matthews 
had not yet disa])peared. Even Rodney hesitated to indulge 
in so bold an innovation on the old methods. At ‘ fifty minutes 
‘ past eleven he signalled to cvcjy ship to bear down and steer 
‘for her opposite in the enemy’s line; agreeable tothe2\st 
‘ article of the Additional Fighting Instructionii.^ 

Two years had yet to elapse before it was the good fortune 
of Rodney to execute the bold inanttnivrc, and win the glorious 
victory, which have immortalised his name. On April 12, 
1782, the hostile fleets under Rodney and Dc Grasse fought 
the celebrated action off Dominica. They were of nearly equal 
force, the British ])crhaps being slightly superior. A partial 
shift of wind bent the enemy’s line into the form of an obtuse 
angle, leaving a somewhat udde opening near the apex. 
Tlirough this opening Rodney with the ships of the centre 
j)asscd. His van division had already, in the original direction, 
ranged alongside the French rear, which "was thus brought 
bctwiieu two fires and overwhelmed. Rodney’s guns had 
sounded the knell of the old pedantic and ineffectual system of 
tactics. Thenceforward our admii^als no longer felt them¬ 
selves bound by obsolete rules to adopt the formal method of 
the seventeenth century, the time for using which with advan¬ 
tage had so long passed away. Individual ability and percep¬ 
tion were no longer checked and blunted by auth(u*itativc 
regulations, and Great Britain was on the direct road to achieve 
])ossession of that dominion of the sea which in theory she had 
long claimed and in jiractice she had striven to attain. 

It is not often possible to determine with accuracy the 
date of an epoch or fix exactly the beginning of an era; but 
a striking coincidence enables us to state to a day the be¬ 
ginning of this new period in the history of naval tactics. 
On the self-same April 12, 1782, tliat Rodney overcame De 
Grasse off* Dominica, the skilful and gallant Dc SufFren, the 
ablest perhaps of all the admirals of France, resorted to the 
same tactics in one of his numerous combats with Sir Edward 
Hughes in the East Indies. The Frenchman was not success¬ 
ful, chiefly, if not entii’ely perhaps, because of the misconduct 
and disaffection of his subordinates; but he showed himself a 
great tactician, and it is not without reason that French ofi^cers 
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often recall with admiration ^ les beaux combats de Tlnde.'* 
We are not inclined, as some are, and notably his own country¬ 
men, to rate him higher than Rodney. Rodney showed greater 
qualities than De Suffren, perhaps, ever had the chance of 
showing. The latter adopted deliberately, and from the first, 
a new and immensely important manoeuvre: the former made 
no secret of the estimation in which that manoeuvre was held 
by him, but he only put it into execution suddenly and without 
warning at the moment, when with the inspiration of genius he 
perceived that the French lipe had bent and opened to the 
passage of his own. 

It would be beside our purpose were we to trace the working 
of this great revolution in tactics in the glorious battles of our 
wars with revolutionary France. The victories of that brilliant 
time all belong to the period the beginning of which we have 
just recounted. They were all eminently illustrative of true 
tactical principles put into action. The men who won them 
for their country were to be guided by other rules than could 
be contained within the meagre pages of their signal-books. 
The dazzling gallantry of the greatest amongst them all. 
Nelson, has thrown into the shade his surpassing qualities as a 
tactician. But he was before all things that. Nelson leading 
the boats at Santa Cruz, or tlirusting the ^ Captain ’ into the 
thick of the fight at St. Vincent, is to most minds a more vivid 
conception than Nelson attentively studying tactical systems, 
devising modes of attack, or listening with wrapt attention as 
his chaplain read to him from Clerk of Eldin’s ‘ Essay.’ ‘ It 
‘had been Nelson’s practice,’ says Southey, ‘whenever ch-- 
‘ cumstances would permit, to have his captains on board and 
^ explain to them his own ideas of the different and best modes 

* of attack, and such plans as he proposed to execute on falling 
^ in with the enemy, whatever their situation might be. There 
‘ is no possible position, it is said, which he did not take into 

* calculation.’ 

The liistory of naval warfare subsequent to the campaign 
which closed at Trafalgar has been enlivened by few brilliant 
episodes, but it has been diversified by more than one great 
revolution. The most important of all of these has been the 


* The exploits of De Suffren are unfortunately not very familiar to 
British naval officers. They are well worthy of being studied. The 
best account of them we know is contained in two singularly able 
papers in the ‘ United Service Magazine * for May and June, 1867, 
perhaps the most remarkable contribution to the literature of historical 
tactics which has of late years appeared. 
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introduction of steam-propulsion. Like many other disco¬ 
veries, it made its way but slowly at first, and we doubt if even 
yet it has arrived at its full development. For long it was 
considered certain that it would only be applied to a particular 
class of war-ships—to those of a type, for instance, which 
should be most profitably employed as auxiliaries to others of 
greater size and more powerfully armed. In time, however, 
it came to be adopted for the largest ships of the line, of which 
the size was increased to fit them for its adoption. Still mari¬ 
time Powers were slow in perceiving the great revolution that 
it had wrought in naval tactics. There were not wanting far- 
seeing men—Bowles, for example, in Great Britain, Labrousse 
in France, and Dahlgrcn in America—who discovered and 
essayed to point out how vast that revolution was. The con¬ 
stituted atithorities in each of these countries still hesitated to 
forsake the old paths. In France they were perhaps the first 
to move. An official volume of Tactical Instructions was pub¬ 
lished by the French Minister of Marine as early as 1857, and 
every officer of the navy was obliged to be j)Ossessed of a copy. 
This work has been well translated by Captain Phillimorc of 
our own navy, and his translation has, avc understand, for some 
years been su{)plied by the Lords Commissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty to all of Her Majesty’s ships above a certain size. It is 
pcrhai>s the sole work dealing with tactical principles which is 
generally to be found on board our ships of war. Its value 
has been considerably modified by recent innovations in tlic art 
of naval war, but even yet some advantage is likely to be derived 
from its perusal. 

'^riic publication of this book j>recedcd by a year that of Sir 
Howard Douglas’s ‘ Naval Warfare with Steam,’ which may 
be looked upon as the last great essay upon naval tactics. 
The practical value of tliis interesting and important work has, 
like that of the French ‘ Tactique,’ been much decreased by 
the rapidity of naval invention. It appeared just as we had 
emerged from a considerable Kuro])ean contest, when many 
minds were occupied in devising improvements in the art of 
war—improvements which have since been adopted, and which 
have materially affected the importance of previous suggestions* 
In spite of this, it still continues to be, in many respects, a 
valuable contribution to the study of naval tactics, and may be 
regarded as an admirable example of the manner in which an 
essay on such a subject should be composed. The key-note of 
the whole essay is contained in a sentence which declares that 
the formations of fleets of steam-ships ^ may be accompanied 
‘ with as much precision as the formations of an army on land/ 
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This indeed had been pointed out by Bowles in 1846, and by 
Moorsom in 1854, but by neither with such clearness, and 
such copiousness of proof and illustration, as Sir Howard 
Douglas brings to the consideration of his subject. But the 
great merit as a tactician of the distinguished officer, to whom, 
more than to any other individual reformer, the navy owes 
much of its efficiency, is that, in the book which we are con¬ 
sidering, he actually promulgated a new tactical formation of 
his own. His suggestion tliat the best formation for attack 
should be that in oblique cchelpn, had, at the time it was made, 
an unquestionable superiority over all others, and, important 
as have been subsequent innovations in the naval art, it is still 
by no means certain that that suy)eriority has entirely declined. 
We cannot take leave of Sir Howard’s book without calling 
attention to a passage which, in freshness and value, has suf¬ 
fered no decrease in consequence of any subsequent revolution, 
however great:— 

‘ The xnovoments of steam fleets may, like those of armies, T)o con¬ 
ducted on tactical princii)lcs ]>est adapted to the oTid of all preliminary 
manujuvres—the formation for ]>attlc in. the most simple, speedy, and 
precise manner.’ (P. 87.) 

liut it was not only in precision of formation and rapidity of 
movement that steain-pi'oj)ulsion w\as to effect a great tactical 
revolution. It was yet to be discovered that a steam-ship itself 
might be made use of as a stu])endously-])ow"erful weajmn of 
offence. The idea that the use of steam-power would enable 
naval officers to recur to the tactics of antiquity seems to have 
struck more than one tlioiifjliiful mind. So far back us 1844 
M. Labrousse of the French navy suggested a plan ior 
strengthening the bows of wooden ships, so that they might be 
employed, in case of necessity, in running into an opponent. 
It is very doubtful if such a plan would have proved advan¬ 
tageous; at all events, it was not adopted by the French 
Government. No great originality Avould be attributed to the 
idea by those who remember how at Salamis the flying queen 
of Caria, to avoid the attack of Ameinias, struck with the prow, 
and sank, the friendly bark of the Calyndian Damasithymus, 
and by her bold manmuvre extorted, even amid the anguish of 
defeat, expressions of approval and admiration from no meaner 
witness than the Great King. Still, even this adoption of the 
ancient methods was capable of being treated in a truly original 
manner. 

There is, amongst the list of works which will be found at 
the head of this article, the title of a little volume called 
* Steam Bams; their Primary Elements and Proper Func- 
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^ tions.’ This little book, though only published towards the 
end of the year 1870, contains a not uninteresting history of 
the introduction of one of the last great innovations into naval 
warfare; an innovation, too, which has been actually tested in 
real fight, and with such effect as to carry convincing proof of 
the stupendous nature of the tactical change it has wrought. 
The immediate object of the author, Mr. Duncan Campbell of 
Asknish, in printing his volume, is to establish his right to be 
considered the person who first conceived the idea of a specially 
constructed steam-vessel for ramming purposes. The merit of 
having been the first to advocate the introduction of such an 
engine of war had been claimed by several naval officers, and 
especially by a very distinguished admiral of the fleet. Sir 
Georffe Sartorius. The latter officer hjxd submitted diirinff 
the Russian war, and again, and in fuller detail, in 1857, plans 
for the construction of a steam-propelled ram, or, as the French 
call it, vaissenu-hvlier. But two years at lei\^t before liis 
proposal had been j»laccd before the Board of Admiralty, or in 
November 1852, Mr. Campbell had fonvarded to heir lord- 
ships plans and drawings, accompanied by a description of 
what—we have no hesitation in declaring—^was the earliest 
suggested form of a specially-constructed steam-ram with a 
subaqueous beak.* It is unnecessary to point out the pecu¬ 
liarities of the type of ship proposed. It is with the tactical 
importance of the invention that we are more particularly con¬ 
cerned. 

It appears to have struck Mr. Campbell that what had 
hapj)ened ^ in accident at collisions at sea in the shape of mis- 
' management or negligence might, under proper designs, be 
‘ converted ivto a powerful means of attack or defence in time 
^ of war,’ ithin that sentence is contained the germ of the 
most recent system of naval tactics of which we have had any 
practical illustration. When the ^ Merrimac ’ rammed and sank 
the United States ship ‘ Cumberland ’ at Hampton Boads> 
convincing proof was given of the stupendous power of such a 
mode of attack. Naval officers began to consider how this resus¬ 
citation of an old method of using the ship herself as a weapon 
might modify existing principles of tactics. Before any formal 
steps had been taken in such a direction, a fresh incident 
occurred to clench, as it were, the argument in favour of this 


* Some few years ago we were ourselves enabled, by the courtesy of 
a gentleman high in the diplomatic service of the French Empire, to 
inspect a sketch made hy him of the belier^ Taureau^ which closely re¬ 
sembled Mr. C3ampbell’s design of several years previous. 
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method. For the first time in the history of war, two fleets 
containing numerous iron-clad vessels met in conflict upon the 
high seas at Lissa. Neither the formation maintained in either 
fleet, nor the manoeuvres performed by them, are worthy of 
much consideration, nor are we likely to derive much informa¬ 
tion from them. The former were loose and ill-kept, and the 
latter hurried, scrambling, and often apparently purposeless. 
The manoeuvres of a single ship in the Austrian fleet are far 
more interesting and valuable. In the midst of the confusion 
of the action, ‘ lie d’ Italia,’ an iron-clad, exposed her port side 
to the prow of the shi{) in which was hoisted the flag of Teget- 
hof, the Austrian admiral. That officer, whose skill and 
gallantry had been displayed on a previous occasion when in 
command of a sejuadron off Heligoland, at once seized the re¬ 
quirements of his ])osition, and dashed at his exposed enemy. 
The latter was sunk by the shock, and this event more than 
anything else contril)utcd to gaining for the Austrians what, 
in these days of transition, wc may be justified in styling ^the 
* victory of Lissa.’ From that day wc may date another com¬ 
plete revolution in tactics. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in considering the past of 
the art *of naval tacti(!s. AVhen we come to consider the 
present and the future of the art, wc shall have a shorter, if not 
an easier, task. As wc have just said, the present is a time of 
transition, and the true mctliod of conducting a general engage¬ 
ment at sea may be taken as still mb jiidice. The art which, 
since the date of Trafalgar, has—so almost continuously— 
slumbered, begins to sliow signs of awakening and revival. 
Those whose privilege it was to serve in the Mediterranean 
fleet when commanded by Admiral Sir William Martin will 
remember the evolutionary experiments Avhich he carried out; 
and will still have a vivid recollection of the then novel sight 
of the officers of a British fleet receiving instruction in a 
tactical system suggested by the general use of steam power. 
The work attempted by Sir Howard Douglas is in a fair way 
of being continued. The late Count Bouet-Willaumez of the 
French navy, and Admiral Gregory Boutakov of the Russian, 
have, amongst foreign officers, performed good service in devis¬ 
ing those bases of tactical movements and formations which 
take the shape of drill-manoeuvres and evolutions. In our own 
service the attempt to institute a system of evolutionary drill 
which shall meet the requirements of the probable tactics of the 
future appears to have been attended with very remarkable 
success. In the number for April, 1872, of'the quarterly 
journal * Naval Science’ there is a paper describing with great 
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clearness the present evolutionary system of the Britisli navy. 
Not only is the accoun" there given highly interesting in itself, 
but it contains internal evidence to prove that we may attribute 
to the description a certain special authority. 

In noticing the clianges in naval construction, vve have not 
dwelt uj)on the introduction of defensive armour. We have 
not done so because in our ojnnion—taking into consideration 
the concurrent advance in the power of naval artillery—the 
tactical importance of it is completely overshadowed by that 
of steam-propulsion by itself. Still the recent adoption of such 
armour is one of the important elements in the new art of naval 
war which cannot but be allowed a proper share of attention. 
It is when Ave attempt to cjist our views into the future; when 
we try to look at things fi'oin the stand-jioint of the swain in 
‘ Locksley Hall,’ who 

‘ Heard the heavens filled witli shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations* airy navies grappling in the central blue ; * 

tliat the rapid and varied progress of naval invention dazzles, 
and appears to baffle us, Avhichever way we turn. Even at 
ibis moment a new wcaj)on has but just been generally intro¬ 
duced into the armament or8hl])s, Avhich may materially modify 
the tactics of the ram. The l^)wing-torpcdo proposed l)y 
Ca])tain Harvey*' of the navy, though possibly imperfect in 
its present form, ])roiuises to exert a powerful effect upon 
future tactics, whctlicr in that l)ranch of them Avhicli refers to 
LTcncral eiijraircmcnts, oi* in that which vcfei’s to actions between 
single ships. The ])ecu]iarity of this eoTitrivaiice is that, owing 
to its shaj)c, wlicn toweil from a vessel it diverges to some dis¬ 
tance from her side, and encloses her, as it were, in an area 
into which the prow of a hostile ram could hardly intrude with 
any chance of safety. 

Through the darkness of the future we may perhaps discern 
the faint glimmer of some new principles of tactics. We have 
for ever bidden farewell to that old system in which one side 
waited patiently to receive the attack of the other. A constant 
.state of motion will henceforth -be indispensable to ships when 
engaged. Whether the formation for attack in line abreast, in 
echelon, in detached triangular groups, or in line-ahead, be the 
one to be generally adopted, is still debated by naval officers— 
each method has its Eidvocates. But whichever finds most 
favour, there is little doubt that the attack itself, indeed that 
the whole combat, will consist of a scries of rapid penetrations 

• [t in (IcHcribed by him in a small voluuu* published by Spon of 
Charing Cross. 
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of the ^c, Hot unlike the diecplus of the Greeks. 

Each side wul Jje-equally an attacking party. The movements 
of two hostile; ^eets in collision will probably bear no incon¬ 
siderable rescihblance to the dashing charges of heavy cavalry 
in the earlier wars of this century ; and our old cavalry tactics 
may furnish useful hints to the new school of naval evolutions. 
The ships on either side will be intently occupied in endeavour¬ 
ing to make use of, and avoid, the ramming attack. Skill in 
handling ships will be more than ever important; and if the 
tori)edo-systcm of Captain Harvey be perfected, there seems 
more than a probability that the gun will reassert its claim to 
the position from which the ram had appeared to extrude it. 
Speed and precision of movement will henceforth be the great 
desiderata in manceuvring fleets. 

From the dark background of the long history of naval 
tactics there stand out, clear and unquestionable, these two 
facts—that by the aid of diagram and letter-press Paul Iloste 
taught the French navy how to shun defeat, and Clerk of 
Kldin taught the British how to win great victories. In all 
their calculations, in all their suggested manceuvres, they had 
to take into account one fickle, unstable clement which the 
tactician of the present day may at once eliminate from his, or 
treat with almost total unconcern. The w'ork of him who 
Avould devise the tactics of the future is less arduous than was 
theirs at least in this, that he need take but little note of the 
wind, which was the sole propelling force at their disposal. 
It is somewhat humiliating to reflect that, as yet, in spite 
of the immoiisc progress made in every other branch of the 
naval art, the very stones wherewith to raise our tactidal 
structure are, as has been w^ell said, ^ still unhewn.’ Some 
malignant fairy appears to have been slighted at the birth-time 
of that mighty fleet wdiich has won the admiration, and has 
})ecoine the model, of all the navies of the world. It possesses 
all the elements of perfection, but lacks one gift—the power to 
use them with effect. 

Given, for cxamj)le, a magnificent fleet sucli as we saw the 
other day assembled in Portland Koads; can any one say in 
what precise order or manner it should be used against an 
enemy? Yet surely this is a problem which may be worked 
out on paper. The tw'o most necessary factors^—the speed, 
and the handiness or turning-powder, of each ship—are known, 
or, at least, easily ascertained, quantities. The various for¬ 
mations in w'hich two fleets w'ould meet one another are not 
likely to be so numerous as to baffle the algebraic law of 
permutations, or, in other words, are not undiscoverable. We 
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have as yet found out no proper system of tactics, not because 
the invention of one is impossible, but because we have 
neglected to follow the roads which lead to ^^ 4 ' , What Iloste 
and Clerk have done before, surely it is not too much to hope, 
may—the facilities being increased—be done ^ain.* 

The experience of war, both by land and sea, shows dis¬ 
tinctly that elaborations of tactics for advantageous use in both 
are possible in peace. What has been done for naval war wc 
have already shown. With regard to what has been done for 
land T^^ar, we may recall the fact that the army which conquered 
at Kdniggratz had, for the fifty years previous, seen less active 
service than that of any other Power in Europe. Yet who can 
take up even a Prussian drill-book and not be struck by the 
practical tone of its directions ?—directions which point to such, 
stern encounters as took place on the rolling i)lateau i)f 
Gravelotte and amid the hopgardens and vineyards of Woeith 
rather than to the bloodless charges of Wormwood Scrubs or 
the skirniislies of Cocked-Hat Wood and the Long Valley. 
Still, this hsis been the work of peace-time. That body of 
naval officers avIio silently and steadily have been long training 
the seamen of the navy to use their warlike engines with the 
best effect, have adopted a motto, which bids those who wish 
for peace prepare fur war.f With the sentiment of that motto 
wc heartily concur. Wc would only carry our preparation 
one step further, into the hitherto almost nninvaded realm ol* 
naval tactics. That done, the horrors of war will probably be 
farther from us than ever; arnl wc may rely uj)on the moral 
effect only of our maritime j)ower to gain for ns a right to share 
in the projdictic eulogium passed on Itinaldo’s descendants by 
the Hermit; and tliat it may still, though in more peaceful 
ways,-be the part of the British navy 

* PrcmcT gli altcri, e solhtvar gl’ inibclli, 

Bilciider gl’ iiiuo;;eiiti, e jainir gli cinjH.’ 

Gernsal. Lib,, ciinU* x. st. 7(J. 


* We are rejoiced to be in :i i^sition to state that the possibility of 
applying the Krkgsspiel or Game of War, liitherto exclusively devised 
to assist the study of land war, to that of naval campaigns, has for some 
time past occupied the serious attention ol’ an officer of the navy, the 
pressure of whose duties have alone prevented him from already 
making known the result of his occupation. 

t The motto of ILM.S. ‘ Excellent,’ in which the seanicn-gunners 
of the royal navy are trained, is Hi vis paccw, para belUm. 


No. CCLXXIX. icill be published in January^ 1873. 
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